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SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 

ARMY,  JULY  1,  1902,  TO  JUNE  30,  1903. 


1902. 
July  1. — Commanding  officer,  Calapan,  Mindoro,  reports  following  additional  cap- 
tares  and  surrenders  for  the  month  of  May:  Captured  by  Lieut.  Albert 
U.  Faulkner,  Artillery  Corps,  Yictoriano  Salagan,  insurgent  presidente 
and  ladrone  leader,  with  1  revolver,  1  Remington  rifle,  and  44  rounds 
ammunition;  Ildefonso  Macinay,  first  lieutenant  and  secretary  to  Colo- 
nel Quintera.  Surrendered  to  Lieutenant  Faulkner,  Capt.  Ramon 
Oracion,  insurgent,  and  Maj.  Antonio  Jalos,  insurgent,  with  1  Reming- 
ton rifle  and  20  rounds  ammunition.  Surrender  of  Manuerto  Bagos, 
ladrone  leader,  with  2  Krag  carbines  and  100  rounds  ammunition 

Brig.  Gen.  J.  Franklin  Bell  reports  following  arms,  officers,  and 

men  captured  and  surrendered  for  the  month  of  June:  Rifles,  captured 
1,  surrendered  7;  revolvers,  captured  1,  surrendered  1;  ammunition, 
captured  243,  surrendered  44  rounds;  officers,  captured  2,  surrendered 
4;  men,  surrendered  4 Transport  Kilpatrick  sails  from  San  Fran- 
cisco with  Second  Squadron,  Fifth  Cavalry  (287  enlisted  men,  8  officers) 

The  enlisted  strength  of  the  Army  is  flxed  at  66,711  (General 

Orders,  No.  63,  A.  G.  O.,  1902). 

2. — The  Sixth  Infantry  arrives  and  takes  station  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans., 

coming  from  the  Philippine  IslandH Troop  E,  Thirteenth  Cavalry, 

leaves  Fort  Keogh,  Mont.,  for  a  tour  of  service  at  Camp  Merritt,  Tongue 
River  Indian  Agency,  Mont 

3. — Second  Battalion,  Twenty-second  Infantry,  returns  to  station  at  Fort 
Crook,  Nebr.,  from  Omaha  Indian  Agency,  Nebr.,  having  completed 

annual  target  practice  at  latter  place Headquarters,  band,  and 

Companies  E,  F,  G,  H,  K,  L,  and  M,  Ninth  Infantry,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  arrive  at  Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y Companies  A,  C,  and 

D,  Ninth  Infantry,  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  arrive  at  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y. 

4. — Proclamation  of  the  President  declaring  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  (except  in  the  country  inhabited  by  Moro  tribes)  at  an  end,  and 

extending  amnesty  and  pardon  to  all  who  have  participated  therein 

The  office  of  military  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  abol- 
ished   Transport  Buford  arrives  at  Manila Headquarters  First 

Battalion  and  Companies  A  and  D,  Eighth  Infantry  (7  officers,  191 
enlisted  men),  leave  Fort  Harrison,  Mont.,  for  Seattle,  Wash.,  en  route 
to  Alaska. 

6. — Transport  Thomas  sails  from  Manila. 

7. — Troops  G  and  H,  Second  Cavalry,  and  Fourth  Battery,  Field  Artillery, 
leave  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  for  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  where  they  remain  in  camp 
with  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  until  July  18. 

8. — Transport  Logan  arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  Companies  C,  D,  H,  and 
M,  Seventh  Infantry  (8  officers,  378  enlisted  men);  headquarters,  band, 
and  Companies  A,  C,  D,  E,  F,  I,  K,  and  L,  Sixteenth  Infantry   (28 
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officers,  642  enlisted  men);  1  officer  and  1  enlisted  man  United  States 
Marine  CJorps;  11  enlisted  men  United  States  Navy;  15  officers,  paasen- 

gers Companies  A,  B,  and  D,  Eighth  Infantry,  sail  from  Seattle, 

Wash.,  on  Warren  for  posts  in  northern  Alaska. 
July  10. — Sixty-fourth  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  is  transferred  from  Alcatraz  Island 

to  Fort  Miley,  Cal Two  Moros  attack  a  sentinel  at  engineer  camp 

near  Camp  Vicars,  wounding  him  and  capturing  a  rifle  and  93  cartridges; 
the  Moros  escape. 

11. — ^Transport  LawUm  sails  from  Aparri,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  for  San  Francisco 

Companies  K  and  M,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  are  transferred  from  Fort 
Niagara  to  Fort  Porter,  N.  Y Company  L,  Seventh  Infantry,  trans- 
ferred from  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  to  Alcatraz  Island,  Cal.,  for  tem- 
porary duty. 

14. — ^Headquarters  and  Companies  A,  B,  C,  D,  ai)d  E,  Nineteenth  Infantry, 
transferred  from  discharge  camp.  Angel  Island,  Cal.,  to  the  depot  of 
recruit  instruction,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

15. — ^Headquarters,  band,  and  Companies  E,  F,  I,  K,  and  L,  Sixteenth  Infantry, 
leave  San  Francisco  for  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

16. — ^Transport  Sherman  sails  from  San  Francisco,  with  14  officers,  passengers; 
2  officers  in  charge  of  recruits;  8  hospital  and  2  signal  corps  men;  3  army 

nurse  corps,  female;  25  casuals,  and  49  recruits Transport  Meade 

arrives  at  Manila Brig.  Gen.  Jacob  H.  Smith  is  retired  from  active 

service. 

17. — ^Transport  Qrooh  sails  from  Manila Sixty -third  and  Seventy-first  Com- 
panies, Coast  Artillery,  transferred  from  Alcatraz  Island,  Cal.,  to  Fort 

Canby,  Wash Companies  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  and  M,  Nineteenth 

Infantry,  transferred  from  discharge  camp,  Angel  Island,  to  the  depot 

of  recruit  instruction,  Presidio  of  Sap  Francisco,  Cal Company  F, 

Seventh  Infantry,  transferred  from  the  Presidio  to  Alcatraz  Island,  Cal., 
for  temporary  duty. 

19. — Transport  Sheridan  arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  headquarters,  band,  and 
12  companies.  Thirteenth  Infantry  (34  officers,  601  enlisted  men).  Troops 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  Third  Cavalry  (12  officers,  153  enlisted  men);  16 
officers,  passengers;  1  veterinarian;  2  army  nurse  corps,  female;  130  dis- 
charged men;  449  short-term  men;  9  hospital  corps  men;  9  furloughed; 

1  officer  and  6  enlisted  men,  United  States  Marine  Corps;  65  sick 

Company  F,  Seventh  Infantry,  rejoined  station  at  the  Presidio  of  San 

Francisco  from  temporary  duty  at  Alcatraz  Island,  Cal Second 

Battalion,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  assigned  to  station  at  Alcatraz  Island, 

Cal Companies  A,  B,  C,  D,  I,  and  L,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  assigned 

to  station  at  the  dischax^  camp,  Angel  Island,  Cal. 

20. — Headquarters,   band,  and  Companies  K  and  M,  Thirteenth  Infantry, 

assigned  to  station  at  Fort  McDowell,  Cal Company  B,  Eighth 

Infantry,  arrives  and  takes  station  at  Fort  Davis,  Alaska. 

21. — Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur  takes  temporary  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  East,  relieving  Maj.  Gen.  John  R.  Brooke,  retired;  and 
Maj.  Gren.  John  C.  Bates  assumes  command  of  the  Department  of  the 

Lakes,   relieving   Major-General    MacArthur Transport   Sumner 

arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  Companies  A,  C,  D,  and  L,  Seventeenth 
Infantry  (9  officers,  203  enlisted  men);  Companies  C,  D,  K,  and  M, 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry  (7  officers,  227  enlisted  men);  11  officers,  pas- 
sengers; 85  discharged  men;  96  shortrterm  men;  1  contract  surgeon;  5 
sick;  6  furloughed Transport  iZeZi^/ sails  from  Manila Troop 
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A,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  leaves  Fort  D.  A.  RuseeU,  Wyo.,  for  Fort 

Dachesne,  Utah.'-. Headquarters,  band,  and  Companies  £,  F,  I,  K, 

and  L,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  arrive  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  from  San 
Francisco. 
July  22. — Companies  A,  C,  and  D,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  leave  San  Francisco  for  Fort 

Slocum,  N.  Y.,  for  station Company  A,  Eighth  Infantry,  arrives 

and  takes  station  at  Fort  St  Michael,  Alaska Moroe  from  north 

side  of  Lake  Amai-manibilang,  of  Madaya,  also  the  Sultans  of  Madaya 

and  Punud,  friends  of  hostile  Bayan  element,  visit  Camp  Vicars 

Company  D,  Eighth  Infantry,  arrives  at  Fort  St.  Michael,  en  route  to 
Fort  Gibbon. 

23. — Third  Battalion,  Twenty-third  Infantry,  from  Fort  McPherson,  Gra.,  arrives 
at  Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.  Y. 

24. — Company  D,  Eighth  Infantry,  leaves  Fort  St.  Michael  for  Fort  Gibbon, 
Alaska,  via  river. 

28. — Companies  A,  C,  and  D,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  from  San  Francisco,  arrive 
at  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y Transport  Buford  sails  from  Manila. 

29. — ^Transport  KUpatrick  arrives  at  Manila Troops  A  and  D,  Third  Cav- 
alry, leave  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  for  Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont., 
and  Troops  B  and  C,  Third  Cavalry,  leave  the  presidio  for  Fort  Yellow- 
stone, Wyo. 

30. — Companies  A,  C,  and  D,  Seventeenth  Infantry,  leave  the  presidio  for  Van- 
couver Barracks Company  L,  Seventeenth  Infantry,  leaves  the 

presidio  for  Fort  Lawton,  Wash. 

31. — ^Troop  E,  First  Cavalry,  leaves  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo.,  for  San  Francisco, 
en  route  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Aug.    1. — Transport  Logan  sails  from  San  Francisco  with  6  officers,  passengers;  1  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  recruits;  1  contract  surgeon;  10  hospital  corps  and  3  signal 

corps  men;  9  casuals,  and  19  recruits Transport  Thomas  arrives  at 

San  Francisco  with  headquarters,  band,  and  Companies  A,  B,  E,  F,  G,  H, 
and  I,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  (26  officers,  657  enlisted  men);  Compar 
nies  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  (6 officers,  389 enlisted  men); 
Troops  E,  F,  G,  and  H,  Tenth  Cavalry  (15  officers,  291  enlisted  men); 
7  officers,  passengers;  1  contract  surgeon;  14  hospital  corps  men;  2  army 
nurses,  female;  61  dischaiged  soldiers;  55  short-term  men;  70  sick;  3 

insane;  5  casuals Companies  A,  C,  and  D,  Seventeenth  Infontry, 

arrive  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.,  and  Company  L,  Seventeenth 
Infantry,  arrives  at  Fort  Lawton,  Wash. 
2. — Headquarters  First  Squadron  and  Troops  A  and  D,  Third  Cavalry,  arrive 
at  Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont,  and  Troops  B  and  C,  Third  Cavalry,  arrive 

at  Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo Company  D,  Eighth  Infantry,  arrives  at 

Fort  Gibbon,  Alaska. 
3.— Troops  F  and  G,  First  Cavalry,  leave  Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo.,  for  San 

Francisco,  en  route  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
4. — Companies  C  and  D,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  leave  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  for  Fort  Harrison,  Mont Companies  K  and  M,  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry,  leave  the  IVesidio  for  Fort  Missoula,  Mont 
5. — Companies  A,  B,  E,  and  I,  Seventh  Infantry,  en  route  from  posts  in 

Alaska  to  San  Francisco,  arrive  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  the  Warren, 
6. — Seventh  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  with  hospital  detachment,  leaves  Fort 
Biley,  Kans.,  for  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  to  attend  Interstate  and  Southeast 
District  Reunion  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  arriving  at  destination  August  12. 
8. — Transport  Meade  sails  from  Manila Companies  C  and  D,  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry,  arrive  at  Fort  Harrison,  Mont Companies  K  and 
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M,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  arrive  at  Fort  Missoula,  Mont Com- 
pany D,  Twenty-first  Infantry,  leaves  Fort  Harrison,  Mont,  for  Fort 
Keogh,  Mont. 
Aug.    9. — Companies  A,  B,  E,  and  I,  Seventh  Infantry,  arrive  at  San  Francisco  from 

posts  in  Alaska Company  D,  Twenty-first  Infantry,  arrives  at  Fort 

Keogh,  Mont. 

12. — ^Transport  Lawton  arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  Third  Squadron,  Third 
Cavalry  (9  officers,  155  enlisted  men);  Companies  B,  G,  H,  and  M, 
Sixteenth  Infantry  (13  officers,  302  enlisted  men) ;  4  officers,  passengers; 
24  discharged  soldiers,  and  52  hospital  corps  men Troop  A,  Four- 
teenth Cavalry,  arrives  at  Fort  Duchesne,  Utah Companies  A  and 

B,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  leave  San  Francisco  for  Fort  Harrison, 

Mont Company  I,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  leaves  San  Francisco 

for  Fort  Missoula,  Mont Companies  E,  F,  G,  and  H,  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry,  leave  San  Francisco  for  Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont 

Outpost  of  Company  G,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  at  Camp  Vicars, 
Mindanao,  attacked  by  party  of  10  or  15  Bacolod  Moros  at  midnight,  2 
soldiers  killed  and  2  wounded;  Moro  loss  unknown. 

13. — Transport  Crook  arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  headquarters,  band,  and 
Companies  E,  F,  H,  I,  K,  L,  and  M,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  (22  officers, 
570  enlisted  men);  10  officers,  passengers;  1  contract  surgeon;  32  dis- 
charged   soldiers,   and    8  general   prisoners Transport   Sherman 

arrives  at  Manila First  Battalion,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  leaves 

San  Francisco  for  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr. 

14. — ^Third  Battalion,  Twenty-second  Infantry,  with  band,  leaves  Fort  Crook, 
Nebr.,  for  Council  Bluffs,   Iowa,  to  attend  reunion  of  the  National 

Society,  Army  of  Philippines Troops  G  and  H,  Tenth  Cavalry, 

leave  San  Francisco  for  Fort  Mackenzie,  Wyo. ;  Troop  E  for  Fort  D.  A. 
Russell,  Wyo.,  and  Troop  F  for  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo. 

15. — Transport  Relief  arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  31  officers  and  14 
casuals. Camp  at  Monterey,  Cal.,  established. 

16. — Transport  Sumner  sails  for  Manila  with  Second  Squadron,  First  Cavalry 
(8  officers,  298  enlistecl  men);  8  officers,  passengers;  51  hospital  corps 

and  22  signal  corps  men;  5  casuals,  and  8  recruits Headquarters, 

band,  and  Companies  A  and  B,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  arrive  at  Fort 
Harrison,  Mont Companies  E,  F,  G,  and  H,  Twenty-fourth  Infan- 
try, arrive  at  Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont Headquarters  Third  Bat- 
talion and  Company  I,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  arrive  at  Fort  Missoula, 

Mont Pack  train  en  route  to  Mataling  River,  Mindanao,  attacked 

by  4  Moros  armed  with  bolos;  escort  drives  them  off;  1  Moro  killed,  1 

wounded Moros  again  attack  Camp  Vicars,  Mindanao,  wounding 

1  soldier;  Moro  casualties  unknown. 

17. — Transport  A'^t/pairicifc  sails  from  Manila Transport  SeimrdesAh  from 

Seattle,  Wash.,  for  Manila Troop  E,  Tenth  Cavalry,  arrives  at  Fort 

D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo First  Battalion,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  arrives 

at  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr. 

18. — ^Troops  G  and  H,  Tenth  Cavalry,  arrive  at  Fort  Mackenzie,  Wyo 

Company  B,  Twenty-second  Infantry,  leaves  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  for 

Fort  Logan  H.  Roots,  Ark Company  M,  Twenty-first  Infantry, 

leaves  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak.,  for  Fort  Lincoln,  N.  Dak. 

19. — Company  C,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  leaves  Fort  Mackenzie,  Wyo.,  for  Fort 

Huachuca,   Ariz Company  M,  Twenty-first  Infantry,  arrives  at 

Fort  Lincoln,  N.  Dak Company  F,  Twenty-second  Infantry,  leaves 
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Fort  Crook,  Nebr.,  for  Elk  City  to  attend  G.  A.  R.  rennion,  arriving 
August  20;  returned  to  station  August  25. 
Aug.  20. — ^Troop  C,  Tenth  Cavalry,  marched  to  logging  camp,  Elm  Springs,  Nebr., 
relieving  Troop  K,  Tenth  Cavalry,  which  returned  to  post  same  date 

Troops  I,  K,  L,  and  M,  Third  Cavalry,  leave  San  Francisco  for 

Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont. 

21. — Company  B,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  leaves  San  Francisco  for  Fort  Slocum, 

N.  Y Companies  G,  H,  and  M,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  leave  San 

Francisco  for  Fort  McPherson,  Ga Company  B,  Twenty-second 

Infantry,  arrives  at  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots,  Ark Troops  G  and  H, 

Thirteenth  Cavalry,  leave  Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont.,  for  Fort  Keogh, 

Mont Severe  earthquake  in  Lake  Lanao  country,  Mindanao,  badly 

wrecks  commissary  and  quartermaster  storehouses  at  Camp  Vicars  and 
demolishes  hospital  dispensary;  12  Moros  reported  killed  by  falling 
houses  at  Tubaron. 

22.— Troops  G  and  H,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  arrive  at  Fort  Keogh,  Mont 

Headquarters,  band, "Companies  I,  K,  L,  and  M,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

leave  San  Francisco  for  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr Companies  E,  F,  and 

H,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  leave  San  Francisco  for  Fort  Reno,  Okla. 

23. — Seventh  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  arrives  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  on  return 
from  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  where  it  left  August  18,  after  participating  in  cere- 
monies of  the  Interstate  and  Southeast  District  Reunion,  G.  A.  R 

Second  Battalion,  Third  Infantry,  leaves  San  Francisco  for  Columbus 

Barracks,  Ohio Companies  K  and  M,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  are 

transferred  from  Fort  McDowell  to  Fort  Mason,  Cal Sixty -second 

Company,  Coast  Artillery,  transferred  from  Fort  Mason,  Cal.,  to  Fort 
Worden,  Wash. 

24. — Headquarters  Third  Squadron  and  Troops  I,  K,  L  and  M,  Third  Cavalry, 

arrive  at  Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont Troop  F,  Tenth  Cavalry,  arrives 

at  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo Troop  C,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  arrives  at 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

26. — Company  L,  Eighteenth  Infantry,  leaves  Fort  Douglas,.  Utah,  for  Whip- 
ple Barracks,  Ariz First  Battalion,  Twentieth  Infantry,  is  trans- 
ferred from  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  to  Fort  Sheridan,  111. 

27. — Headquarters,  band,  and  Third  Battalion,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  arrive 

and  take  station  at  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr Companies  E,  F,  and  H, 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  arrive  and  take  station  at  Fort  Reno,  Okla. 

28. — Company  B,  Sixteenth   Infantry,  from  San  Francisco,  arrives  at  Fort 

Slocum,  N.  Y. ,  for  station Transport  Logan  arrives  at  Manila 

Second  Battalion,  Third  Infantry,  arrives  at  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio 

Companies  G,  H,  and  M,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  arrive  at  Fort 

McPherson,  Ga. 

29. — Company  L,  Eighteenth  Infantry,  arrives  at  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz 

Company  K,  Seventh  Infantry,  takes  station  at  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  from  Alaska. 

30  to  Sept.  6. — Combined  army  and  navy  maneuvers  at  the  eastern  entrance  to 
Long  Island  Sound.  The  garrisons  forming  the  artillery  districts  of 
New  London  and  Narragansett,  viz,  the  Second,  Twelfth,  Forty-second, 
Forty-third,  Seventy-second,  Seventy-eighth,  Seventy-ninth,  Eighty- 
eighth,  Ninety-seventh,  One  hundredth,  One  hundred  and  ninth.  One 
hundred  and  tenth,  and  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  of  Coast  Artil- 
lery, reinforced  by  the  Forty-eighth  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  from 
Fort  Hancock,  N.  J. ;  the  Thirty-fifth  and  Sixty-ninth  Companies,  from 
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Fort  Monroe,  Ya. ;  the  Thirty-ninth  and  Ninetieth  Companies,  from  Fort 
McHenry,  Md. ;  the  Forty-fourth  and  One  hundred  and  fourth  Compar 
nies,  from  Fort  Washington,  Md. ;  the  Fifty-fourth  and  Eighty-second 
Companies,  from  Fort  Totten,  N.  Y.;  the  Fiftieth,  Eighty-fifth,  and 
Eighty-sixth  Companies,  from  Fort  Wadsworth,  N.  Y.;  the  Fifty-first 
and  One  hundred  and  twenty-third  Companies,  from  Fort  Hamilton, 
N.  Y. ;  the  Forty-sixth  Company,  from  Fort  Strong,  Mass. ;  the  Forty- 
fifth  Company,  from  Fort  Du  Pont,  Del. ;  the  Seventy-sixth  Company, 
from  Fort  Banks,  Mass.;  the  Seventy-seventh  Company,  from  Fort 
Warren,  Mass.;  the  Seventy-fourth  Compauy,  from  Fort  Williams,  Me., 
and  the  One  hundred  and  seventh  Company,  from  Fort  Preble,  Me.,  as 
well  as  by  the  First  Regiment  Heavy  Artillery,  Massachusetts  Volnn- 
teei  Militia;  First  and  Second  Companies,  Heavy  Artillery,  Connecticut 
National  Guard,  and  detachments  of  signal  corps  of  the  national 
guards  of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  participate  in  a  series  of  maneu- 
vers in  combination  with  the  following  vessels  of  the  Navy,  reinforced 
by  the  Naval  Militias  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticat: 
Battle  ships  Alabama^  Keatiarge,  Indiana^  and  Massachusetts;  cruisers 
Brooklyrij  Olympia^  Prairie^  Pardhery  Mayflower ^  and  Montgomery;  moni- 
tor Puritan,  and  gunboats  Topeka,  Machia^,  Scorpionf  Gloucester,  Peoria^ 
and  Aileen, 
Sept.  1. — ^Transport  Sheridan  sails  from  San  Francisco  with  17  officers,  passengers;  1 
officer  in  charge  of  recruits;  48  hospital  corps  men;  13  recruits,  and  2 
casuals Troops  at  Matiling  Falls,  7  miles  from  Camp  Vicars,  Min- 
danao, are  attacked  by  Moros,  1  soldier  being  killed  and  1  officer  and 
2  soldiers  wounded.    Troops  have  been  attacked  12  times  since  May  2, 

with  loss  to  us  of  4  killed  and  12  wounded Brig.  Gren.  Samuel  S. 

Sumner  authorized  to  move  troops  into  Maciu  country  and  exact  prom- 
ise of  good  behavior  in  future  from  datos  and  followers. 

2. — ^Troop  C,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  leaves  Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo.,  and  marches 
overland  to  Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak.,  for  station. 

3. — ^Transport  Dix  sails  from  Manila. 

4. — ^Transport  Sherman  sails  from  Manila ..Troop  C,  Tenth  Cavalry,  aban- 
doned camp  at  Elm  Springs,  Nebr.,  and  returned  to  post,  Fort  Robin- 
son, Nebr. 

5. — Headquarters,  and  Second  and  Third  Battalions,  Twenty-second  Infontry, 
leave  Fort  Crook,  Nebr.,  marching  to  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  to  participate 
in  the  fall  maneuvers  at  that  point. 

6. — Headquarters,  First  and  Second  Squadrons,  Tenth  Cavalry,  leave  Fort 
Robinson,  Nebr.,  on  practice  march  to  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak.,  reaching 
there  September  9  and  leaving  to  return  September  13,  arriving  back  at 

post  September  16;  total  distance  marched,  162.5  miles Transport 

Buford  arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  headquarters  and  Second  and  Third 
Battalions,  Eighth  Infantry  (18  officers,  462  enlisted  men);  Companies 
E  and  F,  Fifteenth  Infantry  (3  officers,  143  enlisted  men);  Company  G, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry  (3  officers,  103  enlisted  men);  10  officers,  passen- 
gers; 11  casuals  and  short-term  men;  92  sick;  5  insane;  5  general  pris- 
oners, and  66  discharged  men. 

8.— The  First  Battalion,  Engineers  and  Second  Squadron,  Fourth  Cavalry,  with 
detachments  Hospital  Corps,  leave  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  marching 
to  Fort  Riley  to  participate  in  maneuvers;  squadron  of  cavalry  arrivee 
at  destination  September  15  and  the  engineers  September  19;  total  dis- 
tance marched,  137  miles. 
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Sept.  9. — First  and  Third  Battalions,  Sixth  Infantry,  with  detachment  of  Hospital 
Ck>rps,  leave  Fort  Leavenworth,  marching  to  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  where 
they  arrive  September  19,  to  participate  in  maneuvers;  total  distance 
marched,  137  miles. 

10. — ^The  Twenty-eighth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  leaves  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  marching  to  Fort  Riley  to  participate  in  maneuvers,  arriving  at 
destination  September  21;  distance,  137  miles. 

11. — ^Transport  Meade  arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  headquarters,  band,  and 
Companies  A,  B,  G,  D,  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  and  M,  Fifteenth  Infantry 
(26  officers,  878  enlisted  men) ;  8 officers,  passengers;  1  contract  surgeon; 
1  general  prisoner;  2  casuals,  and  3  discharged  men. 

12. — Companies  K  and  L,  Twenty-first  Infantry,  leave  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak., 

for  Fort  Keogh,  Mont Troops  G  and  H,  Second  Cavalry,  and 

Fourth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  leave  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  for  Gettysbui^, 
F!a.,  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  incident  to  unveiling  of  statue  to 
Major-Greneral  H.  W.  Slocum;  rejoin  post  Sept.  27. 

14. — ^Transport  KUpcUrick  arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  34  officers,  passengers; 
318  short-term,  including  discharged,  men;  139  sick;  6  insane;  1  casual, 
and  134  discharged  men Companies  A  and  D,  Twenty-first  Infan- 
try, leave  Fort  Keogh,  Mont,  for  Fort  Snelling,  Minn Companies 

K  and  L,  Twenty-first  Infantry,  arrive  at  Fort  Keogh,  Mont Com- 
pany G,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  leaves  San  Francisco  for  Fort  Reno, 
Okla. 

15. — Second  Battalion,  Eighth  Infontry,  leaves  San  Francisco  for  Fort  Lawton, 

Wash Companies  I  and  M,  Eighth  Infantry,  leave  San  Francisco 

for  Camp  Skagway,  Alaska Companies  K  and  L,  Eighth  Infantry, 

leave  San  Francisco  for  Fort  Wright,  Wash Companies  E  and  F, 

Fifteenth  Infantry,  are  transferred  from  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 

to  Camp  at  Monterey,  Cal Company  I,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  is 

transferred  from  the  Discharge  Camp,  Angel  Island,  to  Fort  McDowell, 
Cal. 

16. — ^Transport  Crook  sails  from  San  Francisco  with  15  officers,  passengers;  18 

hospital  corps  and  2  signal  corps  men Transport  Sumner  arrives  at 

Manila  and  transport  Logan  sails  from  Manila Companies  A  and  D, 

Twenty-first  Infantry,  arrive  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn. 

17. — Companies  B  and  C,  Twenty-second  Infantry,  leave  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots, 
Ark.,  for  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  to  take  part  in  the  maneuvers,  arriving  on 
the  18th. 

18. — Field  and  staff,  First  Battalion,  Twenty-second  Infontry,  with  Companies 
A  and  D,  leave  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  for  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  where  they 

arrive  September  19th,  to  take  part  in  the  maneuvers Troop  L, 

Nineteenth  Cavalry,  leaves  Fort  Robinson,  Nebr.,  for  logging  camp  at 
Elm  Springs,  going  into  camp  same  date Company  G,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  arrives   at   Fort   Reno,  Okla Second  Battalion, 

Eighth  In&mtry,  arrives  at  Fort  Lawton,  Wash Companies  I  and 

M,  Eighth  Infimtry,  leave  Seattle,  en  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Skag- 
way, Alaska Companies  K  and  L,  Eighth  Infantry,  arrive  at  Fort 

Wright,  Wash. 

19.— First  Squadron,  Eighth  Cavalry,  leaves  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  for  Fort  Riley, 

Kans.,  to  participate  in  the  maneuvers,  arriving  September  20 

Field,  staff,  and  Second  Battalion,  Sixth  Infantry,  leave  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.,  for  Fort  Riley,  arriving  same  date,  to  participate  in 
maneuvers. 
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Sept.  20. — Headquarters,  Second  and  Third  Battalions,  Twenty-second  Inftuitryy 
arrive  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

22  to  Oct.  9. — Maneuvers  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.  The  following  troops  serving 
in  the  Department  of  the  Missouri  engage  in  a  series  of  maneuvers  at 
Fort  Riley:  Sixth  Infantry,  Eighteenth  Infantry  (except  Company  L), 
Twenty-second  Infantry,  first  and  second  squadrons.  Fourth  Cavalry; 
Troops  A,  B,  0,  D,  and  K,  Eighth  Cavalry;  Sixth,  Seventh,  Nineteenth, 
Twentieth,  and  Twenty-eighth  batteries,  Field  Artillery,  and  First  Bat- 
talion of  Engineers.  These  maneuvers  were  also  participated  in  by  the 
following  State  troops:  First  and  Second  regiments  of  infantry  and  Batr 
teries  A  and  B,  Kansas  National  Guard,  and  one  battalion  of  infantry, 
National  Guard  of  Colorado. 

22. — Companies  I  and  M,  Eighth  Infantry,  arrive  at  Skagway,  Alaska 

Headquarters,  field,  staff,  band,  and  Companies  A,  B,  C,  D,  G,  H,  I,  K, 
L,  and  M,  Fifteenth  Infantry,  are  transferred  from  the  Presidio,  of  San 

Francisco  to  camp  at  Monterey,  Cal The  band  and  Second  Batr 

talion.  Fourteenth  Infantry,  from  Fort  Wayne,  Mich.,  participate  in 

the  parade  of  the  Spanish- American  War  veterans  at  Detroit,  Mich 

Commanding  general.  Division  of  the  Philippines  reports  that  Capt. 
John  J.  Pershing,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  left  Camp  Vicars,  Mindanao,  on 
the  18th,  with  a  battalion  of  infantry,  troop  of  cavalry,  and  platoon  of 
mountain  battery,  on  an  expedition  i^ainst  the  obstinate  Maciu  sultans, 
capturing  7  forts  and  inflicting  a  loss  of  about  25  killed  on  the  Moroe; 
no  casualties. 

24. — Captain  Pershing  returns  to  Camp  Vicars,  being  unable  to  reach  Maciu 
on  account  of  water  and  swamps. 

25. — ^Transport  Seward  arrives  at  Manila. 

26. — ^Transport  Sheridan  arrives  at  Manila. 

27. — ^Transport  Dix  arrives  at  San  Francisco;  no  passengers  or  cargo Troop 

F,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  leaves  Fort  Keogh,  Mont,  for  a  tour  of  service  at 
Camp  Merritt,  Mont. 

28. — ^Troop  C,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  arrives  at  Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak Captain 

Pershing  leaves  Camp  Vicars,  Mindanao,  on  another  expedition  against 
the  Maciu  forts. 

30. — Maj.  Gen.  Geoi^ge  W.  Davis  is  assigned  to  command  the  Division  of  the 

Philippines,  relieving  Maj.  Gen.  Adna  R.  Chaffee The  Division  of 

the  Philippines  is  reorganized,  the  departments  of  North  Philippines 
and  South  Philippines  being  discontinued,  and  the  Department  of 
Luzon,  Department  of  the  Visayas,  and  Department  of  Mindanao  oiigan- 
ized.  Brig.  Gen.  James  F.  Wade  is  assigned  to  command  the  Depart- 
ment of  Luzon,  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  D.  Baldwin  the  Department  of  the 
Visayas,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  S.  Sumner  the  Department  of  Mindanao. 
Oct  1. — ^Transport  Thomas  sails  irom  San  Francisco  with  Lieut  Gren.  Nelson  A. 
Miles  and  24  other  officers,  passengers;  1  officer  in  chaige  of  recruits;  1 
dental  surgeon;  27  hospital  corps,  4  signal  corps  men,  and  29  casuals 

Transport  McCl^an  sails  from  Manila  for  New  York. 

2. — ^Transport  Sumner  sails  from  Manila. 

3. — Captain  Pershing  with  his  command  returns  to  Camp  Vicars,  having 
captured  and  destroyed  all  the  forts  in  the  Maciu  district;  also  captured 
3  cannon,  2  lantakas,  and  3  rifles;  Moro  loss,  40  or  50  killed  and  as  many 
wounded;  casualties,  2  men  wounded. 
4. — One  hundred  and  twenty-second  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  leaves  Fort 
Columbus,  N.  Y.,  for  Key  West  Barracks,  Fla. 
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Oct.     5. — ^Troop  A,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  leaves  Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo.,  for  Fort 
Meade,  B.  Dak. 
6. — ^Transport  Sheridan  sails  from  Manila Second  Battalion,  Eighth  In- 
fantry, leaves  Fort  Lawton,  Wash.,  for  Fort  Colmnbas,  N.  Y 

Company  K,  Eighth  Infantry,  leaves  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  Fort  Niagara, 

N.   Y Company  L,  Eighth   Infantry,    leaves   Seattle   for   Fort 

Wood,  N.  Y. 
7. — ^Provisional  companies  A  and  B,  Discharge  Camp,  Angel  Island,  Cal.,  dis- 
continued and  a  casual  company  created  in  their  stead Fifth  Band, 

Artillery  Corps,  and  Fifty-first,  Eighty-fourth,  Ninety-eighth,  and  One 
hundred  and  twenty-third  companies.  Coast  Artillery,  from  Fort  Ham- 
ilton, N.  Y.,  participate  in  ceremonies  attending  the  laying  of  the  comer 

stone  of  the  new  custom-house  in  New  York  City The  band  and 

Third  Battalion  of  Engineers  from  Washington  Barracks;  band  and 
Second  Squadron,  Second  Cavalry,  and  Fourth  Battery,  Field  Artillery, 
from  Fort  Myer,  and  12  companies  of  Coast  Artillery  from  Forts  Wash- 
ington, Hunt,  McHenry,  Howard,  and  Monroe,  take  part  in  military 
|)arade  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  connection  with  encampment  of  the 
G.  A.  R. 
8. — Transport  Sherman  arrives  at  San  FranciBco  with  44  officers,  passengers; 
8  contract  surgeons;  >36  short-term  and  discharged  men;  109  sick;  2 
insane,  and  26  remains  of  deceased  soldiers;  13  casualties  during  the 
voyage One  hundred  and  twenty-second  Company,  Coast  Artil- 
lery, arrives  at  Key  West  Barracks,   Fla Troop  A,  Thirteenth 

Cavalry,  arrives  at  Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak Troop  L,  Thirteenth  Cav- 
alry, leaves  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak.,  by  marching,  for  Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak. 
9. — ^The  Second  Squadron,  Fourth  Cavalry,  leaves  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  march- 
ing to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  it  arrives  October  15 Field,  staff, 

and  band,  Sixth  Infantry,  leave  Fort  Riley  for  Fort  Leavenworth, 

Kans.,  arriving  same  date Companies  A* and  D,  Twenty-second 

Infantry,  leave  Fort  Riley  for  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  where  they  arrive  Octo- 
ber 10 Companies  B  and  C,  Twenty-second  Infantry,  leave  Fort 

Riley  for  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots,  Ark.,  where  they  arrive  October  11. 

10. — Field,  staff,  and  First  Battalion,  Engineers,  except  mounted  detachment, 

leave  Fort  Riley  for  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  arriving  same  date 

The  mounted  detachment.  First  Battalion  Engineers,  leaves  Fort  Riley, 

marching  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  it  arrives  October  17 Field 

and  staff,  First  Squadron,  and  Troops  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  Eighth  Cavalry, 
leave  Fort  Riley,  marching  to  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  where  they  arrive  Octo- 
ber 29 First,  Second,  and  Third  Battalions,  Sixth  Infantry,  leave 

Fort  Riley,  marching  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  they  arrive  October 
19 Field,  staff,  and  band,  and  Second  and  Third  Battalions,  Twenty- 
second  Infantry,  leave  Fort  Riley,  marching  to  Fort  Crook,  Nebr.,  where 
they  arrive  October  22. 

11. — ^The  Sixteenth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  leaves  Fort  Leavenworth,  iCans., 
marching  to  Fort  Riley,  to  engage  in  annual  target  practice,  arriving 

October  18 Companies  F  and  G,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  leave  Fort 

Reno,  Okla.,  for  Tuskahoma,  Ind.  T.,  to  assist  in  preserving  order  while 
elections  at  that  point  are  in  progress Company  K,  Eighth  Infan- 
try, arrives  at  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y Companies  E  and  G,  Eighth 

Infantry,  arrive  at  Fort  Columbus,  N.  Y. 

12. — Company  L,  Eighth  Infantry,  arrives  at  Fort  Wood,  N.  Y €k)mpanies 

F  aAd  H,  Eighth  Infantry,  arrive  at  Fort  Columbus,  N.  Y. 
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1902. 
Oct.  13. — ^Transport  Logan  arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  headquarters,  field,  staff, 
band,  and  Troops  F,  G,  H,  K,  L,  and  M,  Ninth  Cavalry  (16  officers,  509 
enlisted  men) ;  Brigadier-General  Grant  and  21  officers,  passengers;  3 
contract  surgeons;  44  hospital  corps  men;  112  sick;  5  insane;  184  casnals; 
and  15  furloughed  men. 

14. — ^First  and  Twenty-fourth  Batteries,  Field  Artillery,  leave  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco  for  taiget  practice  at  Point  Reyes,  Gal.,  returning  Oct.  28. 

16. — ^Troop  L,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  arrives  at  Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak.,  having 

marched  from  Fort  Yates;  distance,  250  miles Troop  F,  Thirteenth 

Cavalry,  returns  to  Fort  Keogh,  Mont.,  from  detached  service  at  Camp 
Merritt,  Tongue  River  Indian  Agency,  Mont. 

18.— The  Tenth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  leaves  Fort  WaUa  Walla,  Wash.,  for 
Fort  Snelling,  Minn. 

19. — ^Transport  Qrook  arrives  at  Manila Troops  F  and  G,  Twenty-fifth 

Infantry,  return  to  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  from  Tuskahoma,  I.  T. 

20. — ^Troop  L,  Tenth  Cavalry,  returns  to  Fort  Rohinson,  Nebr.,  from  logging 
camp  at  Elm  Springs. 

21. — ^The  Twenty-eighth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  having  completed  maneuver 
duties  and  annual  taiget  practice,  leaves  Fort  Riley,  marching  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  where  it  arrives  October  29. 

23. — ^The  Tenth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  arrives  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn. 

24. — ^The  enlisted  strength  of  the  Army  is  fixed  at  59,866  (General  Orders, 
No.  108,  A.  G.  O.,  1902). 

25. — ^The  First  Battalion,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  takes  part  in  civic  parade  at 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich Company  £,  Porto  Rico  Provisional  R^- 

ment,  leaves  Henry  Barracks,  P.  R.,  marching  to  Mayaguez  for  station, 

arriving  October  29 The  Sixteenth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  leaves 

Fort  Riley,  marching  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  it  arrives  November  1. 

27. — ^Work  is  commenced  on  the  military  road  from  Iligan  to  Lake  Lanao,  in 
Mindanao. 

28.— Troops  E  and  F,  Third  Cavalry,  rejoin  station  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco from  detached  service  in  the  Yosemite  and  Sequoia  National  parks, 
California Brig.  Gren.  F.  D.  Grant  assumes  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Texas,  relieving  Col.  W.  C.  Forbush,  Twelfth  Cavalry. 

30. — Company  H,  Porto  Rico  Provisional  Regiment,  leaves  Mayaguez,  P.  I., 

marching  to  Henry  Barracks  for  station;  arrives  November  4 

Transport  Thomas  arrives  at  Manila Two  Moros  run  amuck  in 

Jolo,  severely  wounding  1  soldier;  both  Moros  killed. 

31. — Transport  Sheridan  arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  Troops  A,  B,  C,  D,  £, 
and  I,  Ninth  Cavalry  (12  officers,  493  enlisted  men);  26  officers,  passen- 
gers; 2  contract  surgeons;  136  sick;  247  casuals;  9  furloughed;  73  di»- 

chai^ed ;  8  general  prisoners,  and  3  casualties Transport  Crook  sails 

from  Manila. 
Nov.    1. — ^Transport  Logan  sails  from  San  Francisco  with  39  officers,  passengers;  1 
officer  in  charge  of  casuals;  4  hospital  corps  and  31  signal  corps  men,  and 
20  casuals. 
4. — ^Fifth  and  Eighteenth  Batteries,  Field  Artillery,  leave  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  for  Point  Reyes,  Cal.,  for  target  practice,  returning  Novem- 
ber 14. 
7. — ^Troop  E,  Ninth  Cavalry,  leaves  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  for  Fort 

Walla  Walla,  Wash Field,  staff,  and  Troop  E,  Second  Squadron, 

Third  Cavalry,  leaves  San  Francisco  for  Boise  Barracks,  Idaho 

Troop  F,  Third  Cavalry,  leaves  the  Presidio  for  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak. 
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1902. 
Nov.    8. — Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  Mac  Arthur  relinquishes  command  of  the  Department  of 

the  East Field,  staff,  and  First  Squadron,  Ninth  Cavalry,  takes 

station  at  Camp  Monterey,  Cal. 

10. — ^Troop  E,  Third  Cavalry,  arrives  at  Boise  Barracks,  Idaho Troop  E, 

Ninth  Cavalry,  arrives  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
11. — ^Transport  Sumner  arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  Maj.  Gen.  Adna  R.  Chaffee, 

6  other  officers,  passengers;  6  casuals;  4  general  prisoners,  and  2  army 
nurse  corps,  female Maj.  Gren.  Arthur  Mac  Arthur  assumes  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Lakes. 

18.— Troop  F,  Third  Cavalry,  arrives  at  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak. 

21. — Maj.  Gen.  Adna  R.  Chaffee  assumes  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
East 

23. — ^Transport  TTiomcu  sails  from  Manila. 

29. — ^Transport  Qrook  arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  29  officers,  passengers;  3 
contract  sui^geons;  96  dischai^d  men;  13  furloughed;  6  enlisted  men 

for  retirement;  268  short-term  men,  and  87  sick Transport  Logan 

arrives  at  Manila Transport  McGeUan  arrives  at  New  York  from 

Manila. 

30. — Company  L,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  transferred  from  Fort  McDowell  to 

Benicia  Barracks,  Cal Convalescent  Company  No.  2  is  transferred 

from  the  Discharge  Camp,  Angel  Island,  to  Benicia  Barracks,  Cal., 
where  it  is  consolidated  with  Convalescent  Company  No.  1. 
Dec.     1. — ^Transport  Sherman  sails  from  San  Francisco  with  21  officers,  passengers; 
1  officer  in  charge  of  casuals;  6  hospital  corps  and  8  signal  corps  men, 
and  74  casuals. 

15. — ^Transport  Logan  sails  from  Manila. 

23. — ^Transport  ThoTnas  arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  24  officers,  passengers;  14 
furloughed;  169  short-term  men;  66  sick;  800 discharged  men;  2  general 
prisoners;  12  casuals;  2  army  nurse  corps,  female;  Company  H,  Second 
Infantry  (2  officers,  61  enlisted  men),  as  guard,  and  7  remains  deceased 
soldiers. 

29. — Transport  Sherman  arrives  at  Manila. 
1903. 
Jan.     1. — ^Transport  Sheridan  sails  from  San  Francisco  with  16  officers,  passengers; 
1  officer  in  charge  of  recruits;  Company  H,  Second  Infantry;  13  casuals; 

7  hospital  corps  and  16  signal  corps  men. 

13. — ^Transport  Logan  arrives  at  San  Frandsco  with  34  officers,  passengers;  Com- 
pany D,  Thirtieth  Infantry  (3  officers,  69  enlisted  men);  7  army  nurse 
corps,  female;  1,040  discharged  men;  214  sick;  279  casuals,  and  6 
casualties. 

20. — Ninth  Field  Battery  leaves  Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  for  San  Francisco,  en  route 
to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

21. — Seventeenth  Field  Battery  leaves  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, en  route  to  the  Philippine  Islands Act  of  Congress  to  promote 

the  efficiency  of  the  militia  is  approved. 

22. — Thirty-eighth  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  leaves  Fort  Caswell,  N.  C,  for 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  en  route  to  the  Philippine  Islands Eighty-fifth 

Company,  Coast  Artillery,  leaves  Fort  Wadsworth,  N.  Y.,  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, en  route  to  the  Philippine  Islands The  One  hundred  and 

eighth  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  leaves  Fort  Williams,  Me.,  for  San 
Francisco,  en  route  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

23.— The  Tenth  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  leaves  Fort  Getty,  S,  C.,  for  San 
Francisco,  en  route  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
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1903. 
Jan.  25. — The  Eighteenth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  the  Pre- 
sidio of  San  Francisco  to  await  transportation  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

27. — Transport  Sheridan  arrives  at  Manila. 

31. — ^Transport  Thomas  sails  from  San  Francisco  with  the  Ninth  Battery,  Field 
Artillery  (3  officers,  120  men);  Seventeenth  Battery,  Field  Artillery  (4 
officers,  117  men);  Eighteenth  Battery,  Field  Artillery  (2  officers,  120 
men);  Tenth  Company,  Coast  Artillery  (1  officer,  109  men);  Thirty- 
eighth  Company,  Coast  Artillery  (1  officer,  109  men);  Eighty-fifth  Com- 
pany, Coast  Artillery  (1  officer,  105  men) ;  One  hundred  and  eighth 
Company,  Coast  Artillery  (1  officer,  107  men) ;  Company  D,  Thirtieth 
Infantry  (3  officers,  68  men);  12  officers,  passengers;  15  officers  and  309 
enlisted  men.  United  States  Marine  Corps;  11  hospital  corps  men,  and  13 
casuals. 
Feb.    6. — Transport  Sheridan  sails  from  Manila. 

9. — ^The  Twenty-ninth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  Troops  A  and  D,  and  a  detach- 
ment from  Troops  B  and  C,  Eighth  Cavalry,  leave  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  for 
Oklahoma  City,  to  participate  in  cattlemen's  convention;  returning 
February  13. 

14. — Act  of  Congress  establishing  a  General  Staff  Corps  is  approved,  to  take 
effect  August  15,  1903. 

16. — Headquarters,  field,  staff,  band,  and  the  First  Squadron,  Thirteenth  Cav- 
alry, leave  Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak.,  for  San  Francisco,  en  route  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands Company  I,  Twentieth  Infantry,  is  transferred  from 

Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  to  Fort  Brady,  Mich Companies  L  and  M, 

Twentieth  Infantry,  are  transferred  from  Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  to  Fort 

Wayne,  Mich Company  K,  Eighth  Infantry,  is  transferred  from 

Fort  Niagara  to  Fort  Porter,  N.  Y Company  E,  Porto  Rico  Pro- 
visional Regiment,  leaves  Mayaguez  for  Henry  Barracks,  P.  R,  for  sta- 
tion, a  detachment  of  1  officer  and  10  men  being  left  at  Mayaguez. 

18. — Headquarters,  band,  and  Second  Battalion,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  leaves 
Fort  Wayne,  Mich.,  for  San  Francisco,  en  route  to  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

19. — Company  D,  Porto  Rico  Provisional  Regiment,  leaves  Ponce  for  San  Juan, 

P.  R.,  a  detachment  of  1  officer  and  10  men  being  left  at  Ponce 

First  Battalion,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  leaves  Fort  Brady,  Mich.,  for  San 
Francisco,  en  route  to  the  Philippines. 

20. — Company  E,  Porto  Rico  Provisional  Raiment,  arrives  at  Henry  Barracks, 

P.  R Company  G,  Eighth  Infantry,  leaves  Fort  Columbus,  N.  Y., 

for  Washington,  D.  C,  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Army  War  College Third  Battal- 
ion, Fourteenth  Infantry,  leaves  Fort  Porter,  N.  Y.,  for  San  Francisco, 
en  route  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

21. — The  corner  stone  of  the  Army  War  CoUe^,  at  Washington  Barracks, 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  laid  at  12.45  p.  ni.,  in  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Lieutenant- 
General  Commanding  the  Army,  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  and  diplomatic 
representatives  of  foreign  nations,  the  ceremonies  being  participated  in 
by  Company  G,  Eighth  Infantry,  from  Fort  Columbus,  N.  Y.;  the 
Forty-fourth  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  from  Fort  Washington,  Md.; 
the  Third  Battalion  of  Engineers,  from  Washington  Barracks,  and  the 
Fourth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  and  band  and  Troop  F,  Second  Cavalry, 

from  Fort  Myer,  Va. Detachment  of  11  men.  Sixteenth  Company, 

Philippine  Scouts,  is  attacked  by  force  of  between  300  and  400  ladrones 
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dressed  aa  constabulary,  at  Cainta,  Rizal;  11  carbines  and  belts  captured 
by  ladrones  after  ammunition  of  scouts  exhausted;  1  scout  wounded;  2 
ladrones  wounded. 
Jan.  22. — Brig.  €ren.  J.  M.  Lee  assumes  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Visa- 

yas Ck>mpany  G,  Eighth  Infantry,  returns  to  Fort  Columbus,  N.  Y., 

from  Washington,  D.  C. 

23. — Ck>mpany  D,  Porto  Rico  Provisional  Regiment,  arrives  at  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

25. — ^Transport  Thomas  arrives  at  Manila. 

27. — ^The  Forty-seventh  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  from  Fort  Hunt,  Va.,  takes 
part  in  annual  parade  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  returns  to  post  same  date. 

28. — ^Transport  KUpatrick  sails  from  San  Francisco  with  headquarters,  field, 
staff,  and  band,  and  12  companies  Fourteenth  Inftmtry  (39  officers,  797 

men);  1  contract  suigeon  and  3  hospital  corps  men Transport 

Logan  sails  from  San  Francisco  with  headquarters,  field,  staff,  and  band, 
and  First  Squadron,  Thirteenth  Cavalry  (19  officers,  294  men);  3  hos- 
pital corps  and  28  signal  corps  men,  and  9  casuals. 
Mar.  3. — Transport  Sheridan  arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  11  officers,  passengers;  2 
contract  surgeons;  19  officers  and  404  men,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps;  285  dis- 
chai^ged  men;  343  short-term  men;  147  sick;  7  insane,  and  73  hospital 

corps  men Company  E,  Twelfth  Infantry,  leaves  Fort  Apache, 

Ariz.,  for  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz. 
5. — ^Troops  E  and  H,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  leave  Fort  Keogh,  Mont.,  for  Fort 

Meade,  S.  Dak. 
6. — ^Transport  Thomas  sails  from  Manila. 

7. — ^Troops  E  and  H,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  arrive  at  Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak.  De- 
tachment of  Company  C,  Porto  Rico  Provisional  Regiment  from  San 
Juan,  arrives  at  Mayaguez,  P.  R.,  for  station Detachment  of  Com- 
pany F,  Porto  Rico  Provisional  R^ment,  from  Uenry  Barracks,  arrives 
at  Ponce  for  station. 
9.— Company  E,  Twelfth  Infantry,  arrives  at  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz. 

12. — Active  scouting  operations  have  been  in  progress  in  the  provinces  of  Rizal 
and  Bulacan,  Luzon,  for  the  past  month  against  bands  of  ladrones, 
resulting  in  21  ladrones  being  killed  and  a  number  wounded  and  cap- 
tured; a  few  arms  were  also  recovered;  casualties,  1  enlisted  man  killed 
and  1  wounded. 

14. — The  Twenty-first  Company,  Native  Scouts,  return  from  scout  from  Nova- 
liches,  Rizal,  bringing  in  2  ladrones  and  9  Remington  rifles,  all  in  good 
condition;  no  casualties. 

16. — Governor  Tezon,  of  Bulacan  Province,  Luzon,  reports  the  capture  of  Pas- 
tor Antonio,  and  through  him  the  capture  of  1  revolver,  1  Japanese 
rifle,  2  bolos,  2  Remington  rifles,  70  cartridges,  2  Katipunan  seals,  1 
pair  field  glasses,  and  many  documents Lieut.  John  H.  Neff,  Phil- 
ippine Scouts,  reports  that  through  the  2  prisoners  captured  in  fight  on 
the  14th  he  has  recovered  6  Remington  and  3  Krag  rifles. 

17. — ^The  Tenth  Band,  Artillery  Corps,  and  the  Seventy-seventh  and  Ninety- 
sixth  Companies,  Coast  Artillery,  from  Fort  Warren;  the  Forty-sixth 
Company,  Coast  Artillery,  from  Fort  Strong,  and  the  Eighty-ninth 
Company,  from  Fort  Banks,  take  part  in  the  Evacuation  Day  parade  in 
Boston,  returning  to  their  posts  same  date. 

18. — Company  L,  Eighteenth  Infantry,  leaves  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz.,  for 
San  Francisco,  en  route  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

19. —Companies  A,  B,  C,  D,  I,  K,  and  M,  Eighteenth  Infantry,  leave  Fort 
Logan,  Colo.,  for  San  Francisco,  en  route  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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Mar.  20. — Lieutenant  Schermerhom,  Philippine  CJonstabulary,  reports  capture  ol 
3  Remington  rifles,  33  rounds  ammunition,  1  flag,  and  some  documents 
near  San  Felipe  Neri,  Rizal. 

21. — Lieutenant  Schermerhom  reports  capture  of  5  Remington  rifles,  2  car- 
bines, and  100  rounds  ammunition  near  San  Felipe  Neri,  Rizal 

Headquarters  and  Second  Battalion,  Eighteenth  Infantry,  leave  Fort 
D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo.,  for  San  Francisco,  en  route  to  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

22. — ^Third  Squadron,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  leaves  Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak.,  for  San 
Francisco,  en  route  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

23. — ^Maj.  Gen.  John  C.  Bates  assumes  command  of  the  Department  of  the 

Lakes,  relieving  Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur A  party  of  ahout  20  or 

30  ladrones  and  insurrectos,  under  Adrian  Concepcion,  an  insurgent  who 
escaped  from  prison  in  January,  enter  Surigao,  Mindanao,  and  evidently 
as  result  of  prearrangement,  are  joined  by  about  100  natives;  sentinel  at 
constabulary  headquarters  is  overpowered,  building  looted,  100  arms 
taken,  3,000  rounds  ammunition,  7,000  pesos  of  civil  funds,  and  number 
of  constabulary  uniforms;  outlaws  leave  town  for  the  interior  same 
evening;  1  constabulary  inspector  killed. 

25. — Brig.  Gren.  Jesse  M.  Lee,  a  detachment  of  30  men,  Tenth  Infantry,  and 
Companies  G  and  H,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  arrive  at  Surigao,  Minda- 
nao, and  General  Lee  assumes  command  of  all  troops  and  the  Philippine 
constabulary  in  the  province  of  Surigao,  for  the  purpose  of  running 
down  the  Surigao  outlaws. 

26. — ^Transport  JLoyan  arrives  at  Manila. 

27. — Force  of  160  Philippine  Scouts  assault  and  capture  trenches  6  miles  north 
of  Manila  held  by  a  like  number  of  ladrones.  Enemy  lose  40  killed  and 
many  arms  captured,  insurgent  General  San  Miguel  being  among  the 
dead.  Casualties,  3  enlisted  men,  Philippine  Scouts,  killed;  1  of&cer 
and  11  men  wounded. 

30. — ^Transport  XiTpo^nc^  arrives  at  Manila Artillery  post  of  San  Joan, 

P.  R.,  is  discontinued.! Lieut.  CoL  W.  0.  Taylor,  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary, recovers  at  Joboson,  Surigao,  3  Springfield  and  5  Remington 

rifles  and  6  Remington  shotguns Captain  Marshall,   Philippine 

Constabulary,  with  50  constabulary,  scouting  in  the  Magtayaco  country, 
Surigao,  is  attacked  by  the  outlaws  and  1  constabulary  killed  and  2 

wounded;  1  rifle  lost Col.  A.  L.  Myer,  Eleventh  Infantry,  with 

Companies  K  and  L,  Eleventh  Infantry,  arrives  at  Surigao  and  assumes 
command  of  the  operations  against  the  .outlaws. 
Apr.    1. — Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  McArthur  assumes  command  of  the  Department  of 

California,  relieving  Maj.  Gen.  R.  P.  Hughes Transport  Sheridan 

sails  from  San  Francisco  with  headquarters,  field,  staff,  band,  and  12 
companies.  Eighteenth  Infantry  (44  officers,  759  enlisted  men);  Third 
Squadron,  Thirteenth  Cavalry  (13  officers,  251  enlisted  men);  4 officers, 
passengers;  3  hospital  corps  and  4  signal  corps  men,  and  2  casuals. 
2. — First  Lieut.  Junius  I.  Boyle,  Philippine  Scouts,  with  50  scouts  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  Company,  and  Inspector  Guevara,  with  25  constabulary 
from  Indang,  Cavite,  strike  a  band  of  200  ladrones,  camped  near  Tag- 
muia,  Cavite,  killing  3  and  capturing  2.  Ladrones  escape  and  go  to 
Indang  and  attack  the  guard  at  that  place,  4  being  killed  and  12 
wounded. 
3. — ^Transport  Thomas  arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  Twenty-filth,  Twenty- 
aeventh,  Thirty-first,  and  Thirty-sixth  Companies,  Coast  Artillery,  and 
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Fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Batteries,   Field  Artillery   (9  officers,  584 
enlisted  men);  10  officers,  passengers;  2  dental  and  5  contract  surgeons; 
86  sick;  2  insane;  62  forloughed  and  enlisted  men  under  orders;  150 
short-term  men;  149  discharged,  and  2  casualties. 
Apr.     4. — ^Transport  Logan  sails  from  Maniku 

5. — Lieut.  S.  M.  Hibbard,  PhiUppine  Constabulary,  with  detachment  of  Com- 
pany G,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  and  constabulary,  strike  band  of  out- 
laws at  Gamoton,  Surigao,  killing  1,  and  capturing  3  Remington  rifles 

and  1  revolver Lieutenant  Schreiner,  Philippine  Constabulary,  with 

Company  E,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  and  constabulary,  in  scouting 
through  the  Magtayaco  country,  kill  3  outlaws  and  recover  1  Remington 
rifle  and  1  shotgun. 
6. — ^A  force  of  30  or  40  ladrones  make  an  attack  on  Barotac  Nuevo,  Iloilo,  cap- 
turing arms  of  2  constabulary  and  1  Krag;  bum  several  shacks,  and 
wound  1  woman  and  2  boys.  One  ladrone  killed Captain  Persh- 
ing leaves  Camp  Vicars,  Mindanao,  with  1  battalion,  Twenty-seventh 
Infantry;  3  troops.  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  and  Seventeenth  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Batteries,  Field  Artillery,  to  explore  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Lanao. 

7. — ^Twenty-fifth  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  assigned  to  Fort  Miley,  Cal 

Twenty-seventh  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  assigned  to  Fort  Baker,  Cal. 
8. — Captain  Pershing,  on  approaching  the  Moro  fort  at  Bacolod,  is  fired  upon 
and  2  men  wounded.  The  fort  is  assaulted  and  captured,  with  a  loss  of 
11  enlisted  men  wounded.  Moro  loss  heavy,  some  60  dead  being  found 
in  tibe  fort  proper  and  others  in  ditches  and  smaller  defenses  in  the 
vicinity.  Seven  cannon,  4  lantakas,  and  many  other  arms  are  cap- 
tured  Lieut.  Anton  Seemann,  Philippine  Scouts,  with  detachment 

Forty-fourth  Company  Scouts,  strikes  outlaws  on  the  Mamcas  River, 
Surigao;  no  casualties. 
9. — ^The  Fourteenth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  leaves  San  Francisco  for  Fort 
Sheridan,  111. 

11. — The  Thirty-first  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  leaves  San  Francisco  for  Fort 

Caswell,  N.  C The  Thirty-sixth  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  leaves 

San  Francisco  for  Fort  Getty,  S.  C The  Fifteenth  Battery,  Field 

Artillery,  leaves  San  Francisco  for  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

13. — Brig.  Gen.  Frank  D.  Baldwin  assumes  oonmiand  of  the  Department  of  the 

Colorado Lieut.  Charles  W.  Harris,  Twenty-eighth  Infantry,  at^ 

tacks  band  of  ladrones  at  sunrise  near  Agusan,  Misamis;  kills  1,  wounds 
13,  captures  18.    No  casualties. 

14. — ^The  Fourteenth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  arrives  at  Fort  Sheridan,  111 

The  Fifteenth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  arrives  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

15. — Companies  £  and  F,  Ninth  In^mtry,  are  transferred  from  Madison  Bar- 
racks to  Plattsbui^  Barracks,  N.  Y Companies  I  and  K,  Third  Bat^ 

talion  Engineers,  leave  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C,  for  San  Fran- 

dsoo The  post  of  Indianapolis  Arsenal,  Ind.,  having  been  duly  sold, 

is  turned  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  Winona  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institute  fund,  the  detachment  of  the  Third  Infantry  stationed  there 
being  withdrawn  to  Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 

1 7. — ^The  Thirty-sixth  Company,  Coast  Artillery ,  arrives  at  Fort  Getty,  S.  C 

The  Thirty-first  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  arrives  at  Fort  Caswell,  N.  C. 

18. — Captain  Pershing  returns  from  exploring  expedition  along  the  west  coast 
of  Lake  Lanao,  Mindanao. 

20. — ^Transport  Swmner  sails  from  San  Francisoo  with  7  officers,  passengers;  1 
veterinarian;  4  army  nurse  corps,  female;  16  casuals;  1  hospital  corps 
man  and  4  signal  corps  men Second  Squadron,  Twelfth  Cavalry, 
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leaves  Fort  Clark,  Tex.,  for  San  Francisco The  Twenty-third  Infan- 
try leaves  Plattsbui^  Barracks,  N.  Y.,  for  San  Francisco. 
Apr.  23. — Transport  Sherman  sails  from  Manila. 

25. — Troops  K  and  L,  Ninth  Cavalrj',  leave  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Gal., 

for  patrol  duty  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park. 
26. — ^Transport  Sheridan  arrives  at  Manila. 

27. — The  First  Battalion  Engineers;  the  Third  Squadron,  Fourth  Cavalry;  the 
Sixth,  Seventh,  Sixteenth,  and  Twenty-eighth  Batteries,  Field  Artillery; 
headquarters,  band,  and  six  troops.  Eighth  Cavalry;  headquarters,  band, 
and  two  battalions.  Third  Infantry;  headquarters,  band,  and  two  bat- 
talions. Twentieth  Infantry,  and  headquarters,  band,  and  two  battalions, 
Twenty-second  Infantry,  participate  in  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
28. — Transport  Logan  arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  the  First  Squadron,  Sixth 
Cavalry  (14  officers,  197  men);  the  First  Infantry  (29  officers,  864  men); 
8  officers,  passengers;  4  contract  sui*geons;  81  discharged  men;  2  general 
prisoners;  349  casuals,  and  4  casualties. 
May  1. — Transport  Thomas  sails  from  San  Francisco  with  field,  staff,  and  companies 
I  and  K,  Third  Battalion  Engineers  (7  officers,  182  men);  field,  staff, 
and  Second  Squadron,  Twelfth  Cavalry  (9  officers,  241  men);  head- 
quarters, field,  staff,  band,  and  12  companies.  Twenty-third  Infontry 
(42  officers,  760  men);  3  officers  passengers;  6  signal  corps  men,  and 
3  casuals. 

2. — Company  I,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  leaves  Fort  McDowell,  Cal.,  for  Fort 

Liscum,  Alaska Captain  Pershing  leaves  Camp  Vicars,  Mindanao, 

with  4  companies  of  infantry,  3  troops  of  cavalry,  2  guns,  and  1  mortar 
on  an  expedition  around  Lake  Lanao. 

4. — Company  I,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  arrives  at  Fort  Lawton,  Wash.,  en  route 
to  Fort  Liscum,  Alaska. 

5. — Headquarters,  band,  and  Troops  A  and  C,  Sixth  Cavalry,  leave  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak Troops  B  and  D,  Sixth  Cavalry,  leave 

San  Francisco  for  Fort  Keogh,  Mont 

6. — Headquarters,  band,  and  Second  Battalion,  First  Infantry,  leave  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Fort  Wayne,  Mich Third  Battalion,  First  Infantry,  leaves 

San  Francisco  for  Fort  Porter,  N.  Y. 

7. — First  Battalion,  First  Infantry,  leaves  San  Francisco  for  Fort  Brady,  Mich. 

8. — Company  I,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  sails  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  Fort  Lis- 
cum, Alaska,  on  steamer  Nome  OUy, 

9. — Headquarters,  band,  and  Troops  A  and  C,  Sixth  Cavalry,  arrive  at  Fort 
Meade,  S.  Dak. 

10. — ^Troops  B  and  D,  Sixth  Cavalry,  arrive  at  Fort  Keogh,  Mont Captain 

Pershing  returns  to  Camp  Vicars,  having  completed  a  circuit  of  Lake 
Lanao  via  the  east  coast.  Had  one  sharp  fight  at  Taraca.  Captured  10 
forts,  many  prisoners,  36  lantakas,  and  60  rifles.  Casualties^  2  killed;  4 
wounded. 
11. — Brig.  Gen.  Jesse  M.  Lee  relinquishes  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Visayas. 

12. — Company  K,  Eighth  Infantry,  is  transferred  from  Fort  Porter  to  Fort 

Niagara,  N.  Y Third  Battalion,  First  Infantry,  arrives  at  Fort 

Porter,  N.  Y Headquarters,  band,  and  Second  Battalion,  First 

Infantry,  arrive  at  Fort  Wayne,  Mich Transport  Sheridan  sails 

from  Manila. 

13. — First  Battalion,  First  Infantry,  arrives  at  Fort  Brady,  Mich Com- 
manding officer.  Forty-third  Company,  Philippine  Scouts,  scouting  on 
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the  island  of  Camaguin,  Btrike  band  of  insui^gents  numbering  about  300, 
led  by  Valero  Cameron;  after  a  fight  of  about  an  hour  the  band  is 
broken  up  and  dispersed,  leaving  12  dead  on  field.  Casualties,  2 
wounded. 
May  15. — Moro  prisoners  who  are  being  guarded  by  Capt.  Clough  Overton,  Troop 
D,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  at  Suclatan,  near  Tagaloan,  Mindanao,  break 
away  and  secure  their  bolos,  killing  Captain  Overton  and  I  enlisted  man, 
and  wounding  1  man.  Troop  D. 

16. — Company  I,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  arrives  at  Fort  Liscura,  Alaska. 

17. — Detachment  Forty-fourth  Company  Scouts  strikes  band  of  outlaws  at  Hina- 
gnewyen,  Surigao,  capturing  1  outlaw  and  1  Krag  rifle. 

18. — Headquarters,  band,  and  Third  Battalion,  Fourth  Infantry,  leave  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  for  San  Francisco,  en  route  to  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

19. — Companies  E,  F,  and  H,  Fourth  Infantry,  leave  Fort  Mcintosh,  Tex.,  for 
San  Francisco,  en  route  to  the  Philippines;  Company  G,  from  Eagle 
Pass,  Tex.,  joining  command  en  route. 

20. — Transport  Sherman  arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  18  officers,  passengers; 

53  sick;  3  insane;  2  general  prisoners;  220  casuals First  Battalion, 

Fourth  Infantry,  leaves  Department  of  Texas  for  San  Francisco,  en 
route  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

21. — Troops  E  and  H,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  leave  Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak.,  for  San 
Franscisco,  en  route  to  the  Philippine  Islands Headquarters  Sec- 
ond Squadron  and  Troops  F  and  G,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  leave  Fort 

Keogh,  Mont. ,  for  San  Francisco,  en  route  to  the  Philippine  Islands 

Lieutenant  Delaplane,  with  detachment  of  Company  L,  Eleventh  Infan- 
try, strikes  band  of  7  outlaws  near  Mainit,  Surigao,  killing  3  and  captur- 
ing 4,  among  latter  de  los  Santos,  second  in  command  of  outlaws.  Also 
captures  2  rifles,  1  carbine,  1  revolver,  and  176  rounds  ammunition. 

22. — Detachment  of  Company  K  and  scouts,  under  Lieutenant  Seemann, 
strikes  camp  of  Concepcion,  the  outlaw  leader,  in  Surigao  Province, 
Mindanao,  capturing  3  Remington  rifles,  1  shotgun,  4  revolvers,  and 
100  rounds  ammunition.     No  casualties. 

27. — ^Transport  Thomas  arrives  at  Manila Company  A,  Thirteenth  Infan- 
try, is  transferred  from  the  discharge  camp.  Angel  Island,  to  Fort 
McDowell,  Cal. 

28. — Transport  Sumner  arrives  at  Manila Lieutenant  Grennan,  with  29 

men  of  Forty-third  Company,  Philippine  Scouts,  returns  to  Surigao 
from  Camiguin  Island,  with  40  prisoners;  encountered  on  several  occa- 
sions small  parties  of  insurgents  ranging  from  2  to  8;  reports  18  killed 
since  15th. 

30. — Band  and  4  companies  Eighth  Infantry  from  Fort  Columbus,  2  companies 
Coast  Artillery  from  Fort  Hamilton,  and  2  companies  Coast  Artillery 
from  Fort  Wadsworth  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  attending  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Sherman  monument,  New  York  City. 
June  1. — ^Transport  Logan  sails  from  San  Francisco  with  Second  Squadron,  Thir- 
teenth Cavalry  (15  officers,  239  men);  Fourth  Infantry  (37  officers,  755 
men);  13  officers,  passengers;  4  hospital  corps. and  9  signal  corps  men, 
and  32  casuals. 
2. — The  Thirty-second  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  arrives  at  Fort  Baker,  Cal., 

from  San  Francisco Companies  A  and  C,  Corps  of  Engineers,  leave 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  for  Lawrence,  Kans.,  marching,  with  pon- 
toon bridge  material  to  bridge  the  Kaw  River  and  aid  flood  sufferers 
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in  the  vicinity Companies  A  and  C,  Sixth  In&ntry,  leave  Fort 

Leavenworth  for  Kansas  City  to  assist  in  protecting  flood  sufferers  and 
property. 
June   4. — Lieutenant  Seemann,  with  Forty-fourth  Company  Scouts,  surprises  out- 
laws at  Suyo  River,  Surigao,  capturing  6  and  recovering  1  revolver. 
6. — ^Transport  Sheridan  arrives  at  San  Francisco  with  Second  In&mtry  (33 
officers,  615  men) ;  headquarters  and  Third  Squadron,  First  Cavalry  (12 
officers,  209  men);  1  veterinarian;  Twenty-fifth  Battery,  Field  Artillery 
(3  officers,  96  men);  10  officers,  passengers;  3  contract  surgeons;  74  casuals; 
75  discharged,  and  5  sick...... Troop  A,  Third  Cavalry,  leaves  Fort 

Assiniboine,  Mont.,  marching  to  Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo.,  for  duty  in 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

11. — Troops  B  and  D,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  leave  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  and 
Troops  I,  K,  and  L,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  leave  Fort  Grant,  Ariz.,  for 
Morenci,  to  maintain  order  during  a  strike  at  that  point,  arriving  same 
date. 

13. — Company  B,  Corps  of  Engineers,  leave  Fort  Leavenworth  for  Kansas  City 

with  bridge  material  to  bridge  the  Kaw  River Third  Battalion^ 

Second  Infantry,  leaves  San  Francisco  for  Fort  Logan,  Colo Troop 

F,  Third  Cavalry,  leaves  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak.,  for  Fort  Yellowstone, 
Wyo. 

14. — First  Battalion,  Second  Infantry,  leaves  San  Francisco  for  Fort  Logan, 

Colo Headquarters,  band,  and  Second  Battalion,  Second  Infantry, 

leave  San  Francisco  for  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo Transport  Thomas 

sails  from  Manila. 

15. — ^First  Squadron,  Twelfth  Cavalry,  leaves  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  for  San 

Francisco,  en  route  to  the  Philippines Headquarters,  band,  and 

Hiird  Squadron,  First  Cavalry,  arrive  in  Department  of  Texas  from 
San  Francisco  ;  headquarters  and  Troops  I,  K,  and  L  stationed  at  Fort 
Clark,  and  Troop  M  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex Detachment  Com- 
pany E,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  strikes  band  of  4  outlaws  near  Tubog, 
Surigao,  killing  1,  capturing  1,  and  wounding  1;  recovers  1  revolver. 

16. — First  Battalion,  Second  Infantry,  arrives  at  Fort  Logan,  Colo.,  from  San 

Francisco Headquarters,  field,  staff,  band,  and  Second  Battalion, 

Second  Infantry,  arrive  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo.,  from  San  Francisco. 

17. — ^Troop    G,    Third    Cavalry,    leaves    Fort   Apache,   Ariz.,   for    Morenci, 

Ariz Third  Battalion,  Second  Infantry,  arrives  at  Fort  Logan, 

Colo.,  from  San  Francisco. 

18. — Troops  B  and  D,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  return  to  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz., 

from  field  duty  at  Morenci,  Ariz Troops  I,  K,  and  L,  Fourteenth 

Cavalry,  return  to  Fort  Grant,  Ariz.,  from  Morenci,  Ariz Troop 

F,  Third  Cavalry,  arrives  at  Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo. 

19. — Companies  I  and  L,  Nineteenth  Infantry,  leave  San  Francisco  for  Fort 

Wright,  Wash Companies  K  and  M,  Nineteenth  Infantry,  leave 

San  Francisco  for  Fort  Lawton,  Wash. 

20. — ^Troop  G,  Third  Cavalry,  arrives  at  Morenci,  Ariz. 

21. — Headquarters,  field,  staff,  band,  and  First  Battalion,  Nineteenth  Infantry, 
leaves  San  Francisco  for  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash. 

22. — Companies  K  and  M,  Nineteenth  Infantry,  arrive  at  Fort  Lawton,  Wash. 

Companies  I  and  L,  Nineteenth  Infantry,  arrive  at  Fort  Wright, 

Wash Companies   K  and   M,  Seventeenth  Infantry,  leave  Fort 

Wright,  Wash.,  for  San  Francisco,  en  route  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

23. — Company  E,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  leaves  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  for  Griffin, 
Ga.,  to  attend  .State  encampment  of  Georgia  National  Guard,  rejoining 
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poet  June  28 Headquarters,  band,  and  First  Battalion,  Nineteenth 

Infantry,  arrive  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash Company  I,  Seven- 
teenth Infantry,  leaves  Boise  Barracks,  Idaho,  for  San  Francisco 

Company  L,  Seventeenth  Infantry,  leaves  Fort  Lawton,  Wash.,  for  San 
Francisco. 
June  24. — Company  D,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  leaves  the  discharge  camp.  Angel  Island, 

Cal.,  for  temporary  duty  at  Benicia  Barracks The  First  Squadron, 

Second  Cavalry,  and  Twenty-third  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  leave  Fort 
Ethan  Allen,  Vt.,  and  8  officers,  160  men,  Ninth  Infantry,  leave  Madi- 
son Barracks,  N.  Y.,  for  Boston,  Mass.,  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies 
attending  the  dedication  of  the  statue  to  Greneral  Joseph  Hooker  on  June 

25;  rejoining  their  poets  on  June  26 Headquarters,  staff,  band,  and 

First  and  Second  Battalions,  Seventeenth  Infantry,  leave  Vancouver 

Barracks,  Wash.,  for  San  Francisco,  en  route  to  the  Philippines 

Troop  A,  Third  Cavalry,  arrives  at  Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo. 
25. — The  troops  from  Forts  Banks,  Revere,  Strong,  and  Warren,  Mass.,  partici- 
pate in  the  ceremonies  attending  the  dedication  of  the  statue  to  General 
Hooker  at  Boston. 
26. — Transport  Logan  arrives  at  Manila. 


A.— EEPOBT  OF  HAJ.  OEH.   ABTHTJE  MagAETHUE,  TT.   8.  ABMT, 

coMMAsmnro  the  defaetmeht  of  califobitia. 

Headquarters  Departmisnt  of  California, 

Sa/n  Francisco^  Cal.^  August  19,  1903. 

The  Adjutant-General,  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Sir:  The  business  of  the  Department  of  California  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1903,  embraced  a  considerable  mass  of  well-executed 
routine,  but  very  little  of  an  exceptional  character  or  of  notable  impor- 
tance. 

The  volume  of  emergency  work  transacted  at  these  headquarters  may 
be  appreciated  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  during  the  five  years  imme- 
diately preceding  June  30,  1903,  132,284  men  were  transported  to . 
Manila  and  98,596  received  therefrom.  All  the  exacting  details  to 
carry  out  this  great  administration  have  been  performed  in  an  exem- 
plary manner,  but  the  records  incidental  thereto  are  not  in  a  satisfac 
tory  condition  and  need  to  be  carefully  rearranged  and  filed  for 
permanent  preservation,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
increased  clerical  facilities  at  these  headquarters,  at  the  recruit  depot 
of  instruction,  Presidio,  and  at  the  discharge  camp,  Angel  Island. 
Specific  representations  in  these  premises  are  now  before  the  Depart- 
ment, which  are  again  respectfully  urged  for  immediate  and  favorable 
consideration. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  TROOPS. 

The  military  record  of  the  year  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
matters  incidental  to  troops  changing  stations  and  the  rearrangement 
of  officers  at  these  headquarters,  a  tabular  list  of  which  events  is 
respectfully  appended  hereto,  marked  "A."*^ 

"  Not  printed. 
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MILITIA. 

The  following-named  officers  were  appointed,  under  Greneral  Orders, 
No.  49,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  current  series,  to  inspect  the  organ- 
ized militia  in  the  States  and  Territories  within  the  Department  of 
California:  States  of  California  and  Nevada,  Maj.  E.  E.  Hardin, 
Seventh  Infantry;  Territory  of  Hawaii,  Maj.  John  McClellan,  Artillery 
Corps. 

But  one  officer  was  designated  for  the  militia  of  California,  as  the 
governor  requested  that  the  army  inspector  accompany  the  State 
inspector  throughout.  As  there  was  but  one  State  inspector  whose 
itinerary  was  fixed,  the  result  was  that  but  one  officer  could  be  use- 
fully emplo^^ed  on  this  duty,  and  his  inspection  could  not  be  com- 
pleted until  the  State  inspector  had  finished  his  tour. 

The  State  inspector  dia  not  include  the  Naval  Militia  in  his  tour; 
hence  the  organization  of  this  force  was  not  presented  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  regular  army  inspector. 

Brief  tables,  in  which  the  result  of  the  foregoing  inspections  is 
tabulated,  are  respectfully  appended,  marked  "B."* 

Under  section  19  of  the  act  approved  January  21,  1903,  to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  militia,  Maj.  Arthur  C.  Ducat,  Seventh  Infantry, 
is  now  attending  the  encampments  of  the  organized  militia  of  the  State 
of  California  to  impart  instruction  and  information  to  the  officers  and 
men  assembled  in  camp,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  transmitted 
from  your  office  under  date  of  July  11,  1903.  As  soon  as  the  duty  is 
completed  Major  Ducat  will  make  immediate  report  thereof,  as  required 
by  tne  statute. 

The  arrangement  submitted  from  these  headouarters  November  21, 
1902,  to  which  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  given  in  your 
letter  of  January  3, 1903,  having  in  view  the  instruction  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  artillery  arm  of  the  California  National  Guard  at  the 
forts  around  San  Francisco  Harbor,  has  been  carried  forward  with 
intelligent  energy  and  very  satisfactory  results.  Commencing  in  April 
the  officers  and  noncommissioned  oflacers  of  each  company  of  a  bat- 
talion of  California  Artillery,  the  four  companies  of  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  First  Infantry  of  the  National  Guard  of  this  State,  but 
which  now  form  a  sepai^ate  organization  for  instruction  and  service  as 
coast  artillery,  visited  the  Presidio  separately  once  a  week,  and  by 
means  of  lectures  at  the  batteries  were  instinicted  in  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects appertaining  to  the  service  of  coast  artillery,  including,  among 
other  things,  theory  of  fire  direction,  range  finding  and  predicted  fire, 
the  use  of  the  range  finders  and  other  instruments,  the  use  of  the  plot- 
ting board,  and  the  use  of  communications.  The  course  terminated  in 
the  latter  part  of  May  with  four  days'  practical  training  at  the  guns  of 
a  large  detachment  of  the  battalion. 

Aside  from  the  importance  of  the  actual  work  accomplished  by  rea- 
son of  the  partial  instruction  of  a  certain  number  of  intelligent  men  in 
important  military  duties,  the  action  in  this  instance  must  be  regarded 
as  the  initiatory  step  toward  the  creation  of  an  artillery  reserve  for 
the  Pacific  coast. 

The  importance  of  such  a  reserve  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  the  regular  establishment  can 

«Not  printed. 
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furnish  hardly  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  force  necessary  to  fully 
mobilize  all  the  batteries.  The  other  80  per  cent  must,-  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, come  from  the  contiguous  population.  Fortunately  the  har- 
bor defenses  of  San  Francisco  Bay  are  in  the  midst  of  a  hardy  and 
valiant  people,  ready  and  willing  to  defend  the  important  national 
interests  committed  to  their  keeping.  To  accomplish  this  end,  how- 
ever, intelligent  direction  is  necessary,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the 
entire  organized  militia  of  all  arms,  located  within  easy  distance  of 
this  city,  be  invited  to  participate  in  a  course  of  coast  artillery  train- 
ing at  the  Presidio.  The  rudimentary  instruction,  such  as  described 
above,  which  can  be  quickly  imparted  under  the  tuition  of  competent 
officers,  is  of  incalculable  practical  value  and  can  be  readily  extended 
to  embrace  all  troops  in  this  vicinity,  and  if  systematically  carried  out 
would,  in  a  few  years,  create  an  artillery  reserve  in  every  way  adequate 
for  the  defense  of  this  harbor  against  any  coalition  that  could  possibly 
be  brought  against  it. 

OFFICEBS'   SCHOOIiS. 

The  officers'  schools  created  by  paragraph  5,  General  Orders,  No.  155, 
Adjutant-General's  Office,  1901,  nave  been  organized  at  all  the  posts 
in  the  department  and  have  been  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  prescribed  in  General  Orders,  No.  102, 1902,  from  your  office. 
Detailed  reports  received  from  posts  in  the  command  are  all  to  the 
same  effect  and  strongly  in  favor  of  the  post  school  as  an  efficient 
institution  for  the  primary  instruction  of  officers.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  time  and  experience  will  suggest  amendments  of  the 
organic  order,  but  at  present  post  commanders  are  reluctant  to  recom- 
mend radical  changes  in  the  premises,  especially  so  as  the  year  has 
been  very  satisfactory  in  respect  of  general  results. 

DESERTIONS. 

One  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-four  men  deserted  during 
the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report.  Of  this  number  914  were  from 
the  permanent  garrisons  in  the  department  and  represent,  approxi- 
mately, 19.42  per  cent  of  the  main  strength  thereof  for  the  year.  The 
remaining  430  were  from  recruits,  casuals,  and  regiments  passing  to 
and  from  the  Philippines. 

It  is  not  apparent  why  so  many  men  resorted  to  this  violent  method 
of  separating  from  the  service,  and  if  the  depressing  result  could  in 
any  way  be  attributed  to  American  methods  it  would  certainly  justify 
the  deepest  solicitude  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in  the  military 
administration  of  the  nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
American  soldier  is  so  well  provided  in  respect  of  all  his  material 
necessities  and  his  personal  rights  are  so  carefully  safeguarded  in 
respect  of  all  matters  of  discipline,  that  a  conclusion  arises  sponta- 
neously in  the  minds  of  experienced  investigators  to  the  effect  that 
desertion  to  a  large  extent  is  incidental  to  human  nature  rather  than 
an  expression  of  specific  defects  in  a  military  system,  and  as  such  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  ordinary  methods  of  punitive  control. 

In  the  light  of  past  experience  and  of  present  conditions  it  seems 
apparent  that  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  must  accept  desertion  as 
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a  necessary  evil  unless  enlightened  public  opinion  can  be  induced  to 
realize  that  it  i9  not  only  inimical  as  it  affects  the  Army  as  a  separate 
organization,  but  in  remote  consequences  is  a  menace  to  the  stability 
of  our  institutions,  through  its  corrapting  effect  ui)on  the  military 
ideals  of  the  population  that  must  furmsh  uie  improvised  troops  upon 
which  the  Republic  must  always  rely  in  time  or  war.  The  practical 
value  of  this  view  may  be  determined  with  considerable  precision  by 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  incjuire  into  the  aspects  of  deser- 
tion in  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  during  the  great  civil  war 
of  1861-1865. 

The  subject  is  well  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  and  intelligent 
consideration  of  such  citizens  as  are  concerned  about  the  future  oiour 
military  establishment. 

ABTELLEBT. 

The  artillery  as  a  special  arm  of  exclusive  necessities  has  received 
careful  and  nourishing  attention.  The  service  of  the  coast  batteries 
is  bein^  systematized,  and  a  fine  professional  spirit  pervades  the  arm 
which  inspires  confidence  in  the  early  solution  of  aU  the  perplexing 
questions  now  under  consideration. 

In  reporting  upon  the  Army  and  Navy  maneuvers  of  1902,  in  the  New 
London  and  Narragansett  artillery  districts  of  the  Department  of  the 
East,  the  undersigned,  among  other  things,  remarked  as  follows: 

*  *  *  Considering  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  transaction,  even  the 
ordinary  p^ractice  firing  of  a  high-power  ^n  is  an  event  of  national  importance.  In 
war  there  is  absolutely  no  margin  for  a  high-power  coast-defense  gun  missing.  To  be 
effective  to  the  end  m  view  nearly  every  shot  must  be  a  hit  Such  a  condition  of 
utilitv  does  not  at  present  exist,  but  fortunately  it  is  a  scientific  possibility  which  can 
readily  be  made  an  actual  fact  by  the  simple  process  of  affording  the  necessary  facil- 
ities for  proper  artillery  training  and  providing  an  adequate  instrumental  eqmpment 
together  with  a  qualified  personnel  to  manipulate  the  same. 

An  old-time  fort,  with  its  numerous  guns,  was  capable  of  almost  continuous  fire, 
such  as  it  was,  and  when  employed  against  sailing  ships,  had  considerable  chance  of 
hitting  because  of  the  numerous  shots  fired  and  of  tne  long  exposure  of  the  ship. 
Instead  of  the  broadside  effects  of  the  old  forts,  a  modem  work  has  only  a  few  high- 
power  guns,  in  which  are  concentrated  an  enormous  weight  of  metal,  from  which 
can  be  delivered  only  comparatively  few  projectiles  at  ships  moving  at  full  speed 
under  steam .  Although  the  accuracy  as  well  as  the  range  of  guns  has  been  immensely 
increased,  the  chance  of  hitting  b^  reason  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  shote 
that  can  be  fired  has  greatly  diminished,  unless  each  shot  can  be  delivered  from  a 
gun  laid  with  scientific  precision,  which  will  be  possible  only  under  a  perfect  system 
of  fire  control.  Such  a  system  does  not  exist  at  present,  and  as  its  creation  must  be 
preened  by  laborious,  experimental  investigation,  it  is  apparent  that  time  is  the 
important  consideration  in  working  out  the  problem.  In  other  words,  a  useful  sys- 
tem of  artillery  fire  control  is  one  of  the  elements  of  military  power  that  can  not  be 
extemporized,  and  should  accordingly  be  developed  and  perfected  regardless  of 
expense  in  advance  of  any  emergency;  and  in  this  connection  it  is  asserted  witii  all 
confidence  that  the  accomplished  officers  who  have  these  affairs  in  charge  will,  in  a 
few  years,  be  able  to  announce  a  satisfactory  solution,  if  the  facilities  to  carry  on  the 
practical  work  are  furnished.    *    ♦    ♦ 

Conclusions  are  therefore  suggested  by  the  maneuvers  to  the  following  effect: 
«    «    * 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  experimental  investigation  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  a 
satisfactory  fire-control  system,  the  supply  of  full  service  charges  of  ammunition  for 
practice  firing  at  moving  targets  to  be  quadrupled  for  five  years. 

In  the  light  of  further  reflection  and  observation  of  the  coast-defense 
system  of  the  Department  of  California,  I  now  withdraw  the  qualifica> 
tion  contained  in  the  above  recommendation  by  striking  out  the  last 
three  words,  namely,  "for  five  years,"  so  that  my  recommendation 
shall  stand  unequivocally  in  behalf  of  a  quadrupled  allowance  of  ammu- 
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nition  for  seacoast  guns  for  an  unlimited  time,  and  incidentally  for 
such  experimental  investigations  as  will  be  made  possible  in  conse- 
quence of  such  an  increase. 

TAROET  PRACnOE. 

Preeminent  military  efficiency  depends  almost  entirely  upon  skill  in 
the  use  of  ballistical  weapons.  The  military  strength  oi  an  armament, 
either  high-power  weapons  or  small  arms,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
number  of  guns,  or  even  upon  the  number  of  shots  that  can  be  fired 
therefrom,  out  upon  the  number  of  hits  that  can  be  made  thereby  in 
a  given  time.  In  other  words,  gun  power  is  the  useful  effect  or  an 
armament  expressed  in  hits  per  minute. 

The  practical  value  of  this  formula  may  be  readily  understood  by  a 
cursory  consideration  of  the  fact  that  a  soldier  who  can  make  five  nits 
per  minute  is,  for  all  purposes  of  fire  action,  equivalent  to  five  men 
who  can  make  only  one  hit  per  man  per  minute.  Again,  assuming 
that  the  United  States  has  60,000  soldiers  who  can  make  one  hit  per 
minute,  and  that  the  skill  of  the  body  by  due  process  of  systematic 
training  can  be  raised  to  two  hits  per  minute,  the  useful  effect  for  pur- 
poses of  battle  would  be  the  same  as  increasing  the  force  to  120,000  men. 

Extending  the  range  of  the  inquiry  to  embrace  the  entire  nation,  it 
is  found  that  the  supply  of  men  available  for  military  emergencies  is 
practically  inexhaustiDie,  but  men  almost  entirely  destitute  of  military 
qualifications,  except  so  far  as  patriotic  determination  and  abundant 
valor  are  concernea.  If,  by  any  process  of  suggestion,  the  collective 
thought  of  this  mass  of  potential  military  energy  could  be  induced  to 
a  voluntary  investigation  of  the  nature,  possibilities,  and  attractions  of 
military  marksmanship,  it  might  result  in  the  institution  of  popular 
target  ranges,  and  thereby  increase  incalculably  the  gun-power  of  the 
Republic  for  use  in  war. 

The  general  ideas  embodied  in  the  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  to 
apply  equally  to  all  service  guns,  from  the  pistol  to  the  12-inch  cannon, 
ana  the  purpose  in  submitting  the  same  is  to  emphasize  urgent  recom- 
mendations m  behalf  of  improved  facilities  and  a  large  increase  in  the 
allowance  of  ammunition  for  the  target  training  of  troops  of  all  arms. 

At  present  the  United  States  does  not  own  a  suitable  site  in  this 
department  for  either  small  arms  or  field  artillery  target  practice. 
Full  courses  in  these  arms  under  the  present  firing  regulations  have 
been  arranged  for  over  improvised  ranges  upon  rented  land,  and  this 
method  will  probably  have  to  be  followed  another  year,  although 
everything  possible  is  being  done  to  locate  a  permanent  range  with  a 
view  to  recommending  the  purchase  thereof,  if  such  a  one  can  be  found 
within  accessible  distence  of  San  Francisco.  This  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject will  be  further  discussed  in  special  reports,  or  again  in  the  next 
annual  report  of  this  command,  as  may  be  lound  most  expedient. 

In  order  to  accomplish  satisfactory  results  from  the  point  of  view 
set  forth  above,  every  post  must  have,  in  addition  to  an  open  range,  a 
closed  ^llery  to  accommodate  at  least  one  target  for  each  company  or 
other  similar  organization  at  all  ranges  to  include  300  yards.  To  be 
effective  to  the  end  in  view,  the  building  must  be  contiguous  to  the 
barracks  and  equipped  with  everv  possible  facility  for  scientific  fire 
instruction,  and  kept  open  all  the  year  around,  during  reasonable 
hours  of  the  da^  and  night,  for  the  accommodation  of  military  men  of 
all  ranks  who  wish  to  practice  or  to  qualify  for  records. 
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The  present  allowance  of  ammunition  for  small  arms  and  field  artil- 
lery is  entirely  inadequate;  indeed,  it  is  hardly  sufficient  for  a  good 
preliminary  course  for  trained  troops,  whereas  the  American  Army  at 
present  is  composed  largely  of  inexperienced  young  officers  and  men, 
requiring  for  proper  training  not  only  infinitely  careful  supervision, 
but  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  ammunition,  which  is  accordingly 
recommended  to  the  extent  of  four  times  the  present  allowance. 

As  it  is  desired  to  make  this  latter  recommendation  the  principal 
feature  of  this  report,  it  is  submitted  in  the  hope  that  it  may  receive 
special  consideration. 

Very  respectfully,  Arthur  MacArthur, 

Major- General^  Commtanding, 


B.— EEFOBT  OF  BBIO.  OEH.   FBAITK   D.   BALDWIH,  TT.  8.  ABMYi 
COMMAHDHrO  THE  DEFARTMEHT  OF  THE  COLOBADO. 


Heaixjuarters  Department  of  the  CoiiORADO, 

Denver^  Colo.^  August  15^  1903. 

The  Adjutant-General,  U.  S.  Army, 

WdshingUm^  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  affairs 
and  administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Colorado  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

In  compliance  with  General  Orders,  No.  13,  current  series,  Head- 
quarters of  the  Army,  Adjutant-Geneml's  Office,  I  assumed  command 
of  the  department  on  April  13,  1903,  relieving  Col.  T.  C.  Lebo,  Four- 
teenth Cavalry,  who  had  been  temporarily  in  command  pending  my 
arrival  and  following  the  departure  of  Brigadier-General  Funston. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  troops  in  the  depart- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year: 

Stations  of  troops. 


Posts.. 


Fort  Apache,  Ariz 

Fort  Douglas,  Utah... 

Fort  Duchesne,  Utah  . 

Fort  Grant,  Ariz 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 
Fort  Logan,  Colo 


Fort  Mackenzie,  Wyo. . 
Fort  D.  A.  Ruaeell,  Wyo. 


Fort  Washakie.  Wyo. . . 
Whipple  Barracks, 

Anz. 
Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex. 


Commanrling  officer. 


Maj.  Edwin  P.  Andnis,  Third  Cavalry. 
Col.  John  W.  Bubb,  Twelfth  Infantry. 


Maj.  Herbert  S.  Foster,  Twelfth  In- 
fantry. 

(/'ol.  Thomas  C.  Lebo,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry. 

Maj,  Chas.  M.  O'Connor,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry. 

Col.  Chas.  L.  Cooper,  Fifth  ("avalry 


Capt.  James  S.  Parker, Tenth  Cavalry. 
Maj.  Harry  L.  Bailey,  Second  Infantry . 


Capt.Thos.G.CarKon,  Tenth  Cavalry. 

Capt.  Guy  G.  Palmer,  Thirtieth  In- 
fantry. 

Maj.  Francis  H.  Hardie,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry. 


Troops. 


Troops  G  and  H,  Third  Cavalry,  Com- 
pany F,  Twelfth  Infantry. 

Headquarters,  band,  and  Companies 
A,  B,  C,  D,  Twelfth  Infantry,  Twelfth 
and  Twenty-second  Batteries,  Field 
Artillery. 

Troop  A,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  Compa- 
nies G  and  H.  Twelfth  Infantry. 

Headquarters,  band,  and  Troops  I,  K, 
L,  and  M,  Fourteenth  Cavalrr. 

Troops  B,  D,  and  C,  Fourteenth  Cav- 
alry. 

Troops  E  and  H,  Fourteenth  Cavalry, 
ana  Companies  A,  B,  C,  D,  I,  K.  L, 
and  M,  Second  Infantry. 

Troops  G  and  H,  Tenth  Cavalry. 

Troop  E,  Tenth  Cavalry,  Thirteenth 
Battery,  Field  Artillery,  headquar- 
ters, band,  and  Companies  £,  F,  G, 
and  H,  Second  Infantry. 

Troop  F,  Tenth  Cavalry. 

Company  £,  Twelfth  Infantry. 

Troops  F  and  G,  Fourteenth  Cavalry. 


Indian  SwuU.—Jon  Apache,  10;  Fort  Grant,  11;  Fort  Huachuca,  2;  Fort  Wingate,  A.    Total  27. 
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The  movements  of  troops  within  the  department,  or  entering  or 
leaving  it  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  are  shown  in  the 
followmg  tabulated  statement: 

Changes  in  stations  of  troops  during  fiscal  year  190^-3. 


Troop  or 
company. 


F. 
G. 
H. 
C. 


E.. 


Headquar- 
ters. 

A 

B 

C , 

D 

E 


F. 
G. 
H. 
I.. 
K. 
L, 


M 

H  ea<l  quar- 
ters, l>and, 

A 

B 

r 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H :... 

I 

K 

L 

M 

B 


B 

D. 

D. 

I. 

I.. 

k: 

K. 
L. 
L. 
G, 


Regiment  or 
corps. 


Fourteenth  Cav- 
alry. 
Tenth  Cavalry  . 


do 

do 

do 

Fourteenth  Cav- 
alry. 
First  Cavalry.., 

Twelfth  Infan- 
try. 

Eighteenth  In- 
fantry. 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
-do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


do 

Second  Infantry 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Departure. 


Date. 


July  21,1902 


Aug.  19,1902 

July  31,1902 

Mar.    3,1903 

Mar.  21,1903 

Mar.  19,1903 

do 

do 

do 

Mar.  21,1903 

do 

do 

do 

Mar.  19,1903 

do 

Mar.  18,1903 

Mar.  19,1903 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Fourteenth  Cav- 

..."lo 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Third  Cavalry.. 


June  11,1903 

June  18,1903 
June  11,1903 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


18, 1903 
11,1903 
18,1903 
11,1903 
18,1903 
11,1903 
18,1903 
17,1903 


From— 


Fort  D.  A.  Rus- 
sell, Wyo. 

Division  of  the 
Philippines. 

do 

do 

do 

Fort  Mackenzie, 
Wyo. 

Fort  Washakie, 
Wyo. 

Fort  Apache,  Ariz 

Fort  D.  A.  Rus- 
sell, Wyo. 

Fort  Logan,  Colo. 

do 

do 

do 

Fort  D.  A.  Rus- 
sell, Wyo. 

do 

do 

do 

Fort  Logan,  Colo. 

do 


Arrival. 


Date. 


Aug.  12,1902 

Aug.  17,1902 

Aug.  24, 1902 
Aug.  18,1902 

do 

Aug.  24,1902 


Mar.    9,1903 


Whipple  Bar- 
racks, Ariz. 

Fort  Logan. Colo. 

Division  of  the 
Philippines. 

'. do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Fort  Uuachuca, 

Ariz. 

Morenci,  Ariz 

Fort  Uuachuca, 

Ariz. 

Morenci,  Ariz 

Fort  Grant,  Ariz , 

Morenci,  Ariz 

Fort  Grant,  Ariz. 

Morenci,  Ariz 

Fort  Grant,  Ariz. 

Morenci,  Ariz 

Fort  Apache,  Ariz 


June  16,1903 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


do 

.....do 

do 

June  17,1903 

do 

do 

do 

Juno  11,1903 

June  18,1903 
June  11,1903 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


18,1903 
11,1903 
18,1903 
11,1903 
18,1903 
11,1903 
18,1903 
20,1903 


Atr- 


Fort  Duchesne,  Utah. 

Fort  D.A.Russell,  Wyo. 

Fort  Washakie,  Wyo. 
Fort  Mackenzie,  Wyo. 

Do. 
Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

Division  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 
Whipple  Barracks, 

Ariz 
Division  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Fort  D.A.Russell,  Wyo. 

Fort  Logan,  Colo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Db. 
Fort  Logan,  Colo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Morenci,  Ariz. 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 
Morenci,  Ariz. 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 
Morenci,  Ariz. 
Fort  Grant.  Ariz. 
Morenci,  Ariz. 
Fort  Grant,  Ariz. 
Morenci,  Ariz. 
Fort  Grant,  Ariz. 
Morenci,  Ariz. 


Changes  in  j^trsonnel  (enlisted). 

Gain: 

Enlistments 836 

Reenlistments 179 

From  desertion 75 

Loss: 

Dischai*g;ed  (expiration  term  service) 539 

Dischai^^  (disability) 98 

Discharged  ( by  order) 668 

Retired 8 

Died 22 

Deserted 296 
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The  strength  of  the  department,  present  and  absent,  June  30, 1902, 
was  167  coDMnissioned  officers  and  3,019  enlisted  men;  the  strength  on 
June  30, 1903,  199  conunissioned  officers  and  2,891  enlisted  men. 

STAFF    DEPARTMENTS. 

The  staff  officers  of  the  department  are  capable  and  energetic,  and 
the  business  of  their  respective  offices  has  been  conducted  ably  and 
promptly. 

adjutant-general's  department. 

Mai.  A.  C.  Sharpe,  U.  S.  Infantry,  Assistant  Adjutaht-General,  has 
had  charge  of  this  department.  During  the  year  9,668  communications 
have  been  received  and  acted  on;  14,533  letters,  telegrams  and  indorse- 
ments have  been  sent,  and  140  general  and  special  orders  and  circulars 
have  been  printed  and  issued,  involving  the  usual  exacting  office  work, 
which  has  oeen  dispatched  efficiently  and  without  delay.  Attention  is 
invited  to  the  report  of  the  adjutant-general,  herewith,  relating  to 
schools.     (A.  R.,  368). « 

inspector-general's  department. 

The  office  of  the  inspector-genei'al  has  been  under  the  charge  of 
three  different  officers  during  the  year — Maj.  J.  A.  Irons,  inspector- 
general,  Maj.  C.  A.  Varnum,  Seventh  Cavalry,  and  Capt.  J.  H.  Whol- 
ley,  Second  Infantry — and  much  routine  work  has  been  performed. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  that  office  that  the  present  system  or  confining 
military  convicts  in  post  guardhouses  is  demoralizilig  in  many  respects. 
It  necessitates  placing  recruits  confined  for  military  offenses  with  men 
of  long  guardhouse  records,  and  with  criminals.  The  present  system 
has  never  been  satisfactory,  and  for  long-term  men  a  return  to  the 
military  prison  at  Fort  L^venworth  or  other  similar  institution  is 
conunended  to  careful  consideration. 

JUDGE- advocate's  DEPARTMEN^l. 

The  judge-advocate,  Maj.  George  M.  Dunn,  after  quoting  from 
report  of  the  inspector-general  of  the  department  with  reference  to 
the  establishment  of  a  military  prison  similar  to  the  one  formerly  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  remarks  as  loUows: 

The  result  most  to  be  feared  from  overcrowding  of  prisoners  is  that  the  fewviciotis 
characters  may  debauch  young  men,  and  we  must  expect  to  find  prison  vices  exist- 
ing. The  fact  that  regular  employment  can  not  be  given  prisoners,  that  useful  trades 
can  not  be  taught  them,  means  that  at  the  end  of  their  terms  of  confinement  we  turn 
them  out  worse  men  than  they  were  when  we  imprisoned  them. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  to  renew  my  recommendation  of  June  18 
last,  as  follows: 

The  construction  of  lar^r  guardhouses  at  posts  in  this  Department  is  imperatively 
necessary,  unless  the  olof  militanr  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth  becomes  available 
very  soon  for  the  confinement  of  general  prisoners.  Several  reports  of  post  com- 
manders and  of  inspection  of  the  posts  set  forth  this  necessity.  At  Fort  D.  A.  Rus- 
sell the  garrison  will  be  doubled  when  the  quarters  now  under  construction  and 
those  provided  for  are  completed.  The  present  suardhouse  there,  although  com- 
pleted about  one  year  ago,  is  inadequate  even  for  the  present  small  garrison;  hence, 

«Not  printed 
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and  four  or  six  dark  cells,  lavatory,  etc.,  to  accommodate  30  prisoners,  in  which  gen- 
eral prisoners  and  garrison  prisoners  serving  sentence  shall  be  confined — the  present 
ffuardhouse  to  be  used  for  confining  garrison  prisoners.  The  necessity  for  tnis  can 
I  would  recommend  that  an  additional  building  be  constructed,  with  two  iron  cages 
not  but  be  apparent,  and  it  is  ui^ged  that  additional  prison  room  be  constructed  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

A  new  guardhouse  of  increased  cap«u;ity  is  also  urgently  needed  at 
Fort  Doufflas,  Utah,  and  is  included  in  the  scheme  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  that  post.  Indeed,  all  guardhouses  in  this  Department  are 
crowded  and  it  is  impossible  to  relieve  the  situation  by  transfers  from 
one  to  another.  Meanwhile  efforts  are  being  made  by  mitigation  and 
remission  of  confinement,  so  far  as  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  discipline,  to  relieve  the  existing  congestion. 

quartermaster's  department. 

The  operations  of  the  Quartermaster's  department  during  the  year, 
under  charge  of  Lieut.  Ool.  J.  W.  Pope,  chief  quartermaster,  have 
been  comprised  within  the  limits  of  customary  routine,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  promptly  securing  railroad  trans- 
portation for  the  movement  of  troops  to  Morenci,  Ariz.,  in  June, 
xtequisition  for  the  necessary  cars  was  made  on  the  morning  of  June 
10,  and  although  responded  to  with  great  promptness  by  the  railway 
officials  at  this  point,  box  cars  only  could  be  secured,  and  this  not  by 
special  but  on  the  regular  ti-ain.  It  required  thirty-four  hours  to 
deliver  the  troops  at  their  destination,  a  distance  of  only  223  miles, 
which  is  usually  made  in  a  run  of  seven  hours  at  ordinary  speed.  The 
delay  in  part  in  this  instance  was  caused  by  washout  ana  heavy  rains. 
Efforts  were  also  made  to  secure  transpoii»tion  for  the  troops  at  Fort 
Wingate,  but  nothing  could  be  furnished  until  the  regular  train  of 
the  following  day.  The  floods  were  more  extensive  than  ever  before 
known  in  that  section  of  country,  and  illustrate  the  importance  of 
having  troops  stationed  at  railroad  centers. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  this  department  during  the  fiscal 
year  were  as  follows: 

On  handJune  30, 1902 $125,479.84 

Becei  ved  from  diff eren  t  sources 1, 020, 1 38 .  19 

Expended,  transferred,  etc 921, 768. 13 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1903 223,849.90 

SUBSISTENCE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  chief  commissary,  Maj.  George  B.  Davis,  reports  a  satisfactory 
condition  in  his  department.  Stores  have  been  sufficient  in  quantity 
and  excellent  in  quality.  Storage  facilities  at  the  different  posts  are 
reported  ample. 

This  department  reports  receipts  and  disbursements  of  funds  amount- 
ing to  ^72,667.47. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  chief  surgeon,  Lieut.  Col.  Edward  B.  Moselejr,  reports  that  the 
mean  strength  constantly  ineffective  on  account  of  disease,  etc.,  during 
the  year  was  4.15  per  cent,  as  against  4.99  per  cent  for  the  previous 
year;  that  the  results  obtained  from  drill  and  instruction  of  the  hos- 

Eital  corps  were  satisfactorv,  and  that  medical  and  hospital  supplies 
ave  been  liberally  provided  and  were  of  the  best  quality. 
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PAY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  chief  paymaster,  Lieut.  Col.  William  H.  Comeeys,  advocates  a 
return  to  the  old  system,  where  the  paymaster  visited  the  troops  and 
made  pajrments  in  person.  The  fact  that  the  funds  have  to  pass 
through  several  hands  before  reaching  the  individual,  that  rolls  are 
complicated  and  liable  to  contain  errors,  that  in  case  of  loss  of  funds 
the  paymaster,  being  a  bonded  officer,  mi^ht  be  held  responsible  or  at 
least  kept  in  suspense  until  a  claim  could  go  through  Congressy  are 
the  chief  reasons,  and  which  seem  to  be  well  taken,  for  desiring  the 
change. 

This  department  reports  receipts  and  disbursements  of  f uads  by  the 
several  paymasters  during  the  year  as  follows: 

On  hand  June  30, 1902 $62,701.39 

Received  from  different  sources  during  year 2, 182, 213. 99 

Disbursed  during  year 2,144,913.64 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1903 100,001.74 

ENGINEEB  DEPARTMENT. 

The  engineer  office  has  been  administered  by  several  officers.  It 
reports  a  Targe  amount  of  routine  work,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  new 
map  of  the  department  has  been  completed,  which  will  soon  be  for- 
warded to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  for  examination  and 
lithographing. 

SIGNAL  CORPS. 

The  signal  office  also  has  been  administered  by  different  officers  during 
the  year.  An  inspection  of  the  detachments  and  work  at  several  posts 
was  made  by  the  cnief  signal  officer,  Capt.  E.  B.  Ives,  who  has  recom- 
mended the  abandonment  of  the  line  between  Forts  Apache  and  Grant 
for  militarv  purposes,  in  which  I  concur.  It  might  be  utilized  to 
advantage  by  the  Interior  Department. 

During  the  year  $3,142.32  was  collected  in  tolls  at  the  various  military 
telegraph  offices  in  the  department. 

CLERICAL  FORCE. 

The  clerks  at  these  headquarters  are  efficient  and  reliable.  The 
chief  clerk,  Mr.  William  S.  Carr,  receives  but  $1,400  per  annum, 
which  is  deemed  inadequate,  considering  his  long  service  of  more  than 
forty  years,  his  exceptional  ability,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
appropriation  act  (General  Orders,  No.  24,  current  series,  Headquar- 
ters of  the  Army)  provides  for  fourteen  $1,600  and  $1,800  positions, 
one  of  which,  presumably,  was  intended  for  the  chief  clerk  at  each 
department  headquarters.  It  seems  only  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  important,  responsible,  and  exacting  position  of  the  chief  clerk  of 
a  department  should  carry  with  it  one  oi  the  higher  salaries.  I  there- 
fore recommend  that  Mr.  Carr  be  advanced,  and  to  at  least  a  $1,600 
position. 

officers'  schools. 

Officers'  scliools  were  successfully  conducted  at  all  posts  in  the 
department,  and  the  results  attained,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  exam- 
ining boards,  were' generally  satisfactory.    Recommendation  was  made 
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by  the  inspector-general  of  the  department  in  his  report  of  inspection 
of  Fort  Go^nt,  Ariz.,  and  in  which  recommendation  I  concurred  and 
now  wish  to  renew,  tnat  the  course  of  study  in  the  officers'  schools  be 
rearranged  so  that  all  subjects  pursued  in  any  school  year  be  fully 
completed  in  that  year. 

SMALL-ARMS  PRACTICE. 

Small-arms  practice  has  been  systematically  conducted  at  all  posts 
with  satisfactory  results. 

In  reference  to  the  award  of  medals  to  successful  competitors  at  the 
various  competitions,  I  would  recommend  the  abolishment  of  this  sys- 
tem and  the  substitution  of  an  increase  in  the  soldier's  monthly  pay. 
If  the  increase  is  a  fair  amount  the  interest  in  these  competitions  will 
be  greater.  The  reward  of  a  medal  has  not  a  lasting  effect;  it  may 
mean  a  great  deal  to  the  soldier  for  probably  the  first  six  months  after 
procuring  the  same;  whereas  the  monthly  increase  in  pay  will  notonlv 
be  lasting  but  also  a  beneficial  reward  and  be  much  more  appreciated. 

TRIALS  Br  COURTS-MARTLAL. 

Two  commissioned  officers  were  tried  by  general  court-martial  dur- 
ing the  year,  one  of  whom  was  convicted  and  the  other  acquitted. 

Two  hundred  and  two  enlisted  men  were  tried  by  general  court- 
martial,  190  of  whom  were  convicted,  9  acquitted,  and  in  3  cases  sen- 
tence or  acquittal  was  disapproved. 

Offenses  charged  were  as  follows: 

For  violation  of  the  seventeenth  article  of  war 2 

For  violation  of  the  twentieth  article  of  war 4 

For  violation  of  the  twenty-first  article  of  war 14 

For  violation  of  the  thirty-second  article  of  war 32 

For  violation  of  the  thirty-third  article  of  war 12 

For  violation  of  the  thirty-eighth  article  of  war 11 

For  violation  of  the  thirty-ninth  article  of  war 12 

For  violation  of  the  fortieth  article  of  war 5 

For  violation  of  the  forty-seventh  article  of  war 66 

For  violation  of  the  sixtieth  article  of  war 3 

For  violation  of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war 118 

ENLISTMENTS. 

I  respectfully  recommend  a  return  to  the  five-year  enlistment  period, 
or  at  least  that  the  second  and  subsequent  enlistments  be  for  that  period. 

REGIMENTAL  BANDS. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  importance  of  good  military  music 
to  the  contentment  and  efficiency  of  the  soldier.  Patriotic  airs  played 
by  a  good  band  furnish  an  inspiration  which  nothing  else  can  impart, 
and  contribute  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  esprit  de  corps  of  a  command, 
and  yet  with  the  present  organization  and  rates  of  pay  it  is  found 
exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  or  retain  competent  instructors  or  musi- 
cians. I  would  recommend  that  the  strength  of  regimental  bands  be 
increased  to  30  or  even  35  men,  including  the  drum  major  and  two 
cooks,  and  that  the  pay  of  the  various  gmdes  be  increased  50  per  cent. 
This,  with  the  usual  percentage  absent  on  furlough,  sick,  and  tem- 
porary vacancies  intervening  between  discharges  and  reenlistments, 
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would  give  an  average  present  of  about  25,  which  is  the  minimum 
possible  for  satisfactory  service. 


FIRES. 


Fires  have  occurred  at  several  posts  in  the  department,  destroying 
property  as  follows:  Fort  Logan,  Colo.,  September  11, 1902,  barracks 
of  Troop  E,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  damage,  $300;  Fort  Duchesne,  Utah, 
night  or  September  18, 1902,  destroyed  sawmill,  pumping  plant  (with 
machinery  and  tools),  and  damaging  water  tank,  loss,  ^2,905.10;  Fort 
Wingate,  N.  Mex.,  October  24,  1902,  destroyed  buildings  Nos.  52,  53, 
54,  noncommissioned  staff  and  laundress  quarters,  loss,  $6,532;  Fort 
D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo.,  night  of  November  12, 1902,  destroyed  building 
No.  85,  containing  45  tons  hay,  42,000  pounds  straw,  and  75  telegraph 
poles;  Fort  Huac^nuca,  Ariz.,  night  of  November  14, 1902,  $50  damage 
to  woodwork  in  library  in  rear  of  barracks  of  Troop  B,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry;  Fort  Mackenzie,  Wyo.,  destroyed  temporary  frame  building 
used  as  administration  building. 

The  circumstances  in  each  case  were  carefully  investi^ted  by  boards 
of  officers  and  reports  duly  rendered,  showing  the  origm  of  fires  to  be 
due  to  unavoidable  accident,  except  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  which  was 
believed  to  be  of  incendiary  origin  and  due  to  a  tramp.  All  reports 
showed  that  the  usual  precautions  for  protection  against  fire  had  been 
taken. 


WATEB  SUPPLY. 


The  water  supply  at  all  the  posts  in  the  department  is  practically  the 
same  as  last  year,  with  the  exception  that  the  controversy  heretofore 
reported  between  the  city  of  Cheyenne  and  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo., 
has  apparently  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

INDIANS. 

The  Indians  living  within  the  limits  of  this  department  have  not 
manifested  a  disposition  to  be  troublesome  during  the  year.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  instances  where  individuals  only  were  involved 
they  have  been  very  quiet.  The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of 
the  various  tribes  in  the  department: 

Indian  agencies  and  agents  in  this  department  and  approximate  number  of  each  tribe. 


Agency. 


Colorado  River 


Navajo 
Hopi  .. 


lima 


Agent. 


Jesse  C.  Moore 


Tnixton J.    S.    Perkins. 

industrial 
teacher. 


George  W.Hayz- 
lett. 

Charles  £.  Bun- 
ton. 

ElwoodHadley. 


Post-office. 


Parker,    Yuma 
County,  Ariz. 


Tnixton,  Ariz. 


Fort    Defiance, 

Ariz. 
Kcams  Canyon, 

Ariz. 

Sacaton,    Pinal 
County,  Ariz. 


Telegraph  sta- 
tion. 


Yuma,  Ariz. 


Tribes. 


Moiave 

Moiave,  at  Nee- 
dles. 

Mojave,  at  Port 
Mojave. 

Chemehuevi  ... 


Hackberry, Ariz .   Walapai . . . 

Havasupai 


Gallup,  N.  Hex.   Navajo 


Winslow,  Ariz. 


Casa     Grande, 
Ariz. 


Hopi  Pueblo... 
Naval  o,    No- 
madic. 

Pima 

Maricopa 

Papago 


PapaRo,   No- 
madic. 


Num- 
ber. 


518 
600 

662 

100 


600 
250 


18,000 

1,9S6 
1,926 


4,400 

1,275 
2,125 


Total. 


1,700 


850 
18,000 


3.862 


8,150 
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Agency. 


San  Carlos. 


White  River.. 
Southern  Ute. 


Mescalero  Apa- 
che. 

Jicarilla 

Pueblo , 

Do 


Uinta     and 
Ouray. 


Agent. 


George  D.  Ck>r- 
son. 


C.  W.  Croufle 

Joseph  O.  Smith 


James  A.  Carroll, 
superintend- 
ent. 

N.S.Walpole... 

C.J.Crandall... 

Ralph  P.  Collins 

Howell  P.  Myton 


Shoshone E.G.  Nickerson. 


Totol 


Post-office. 


San  Carlos,  Ari2. 


White    River, 

Ariz. 
Ignaclo.lja  Plata 

County,  Colo. 


Mescalero.  Otero 
County,  N.Mex. 

Dulce^N.  Mex... 
Santa  Fe.N.Mex. 
Albuquerque, 

N.  Mex. 
White  Rocks, 

Uinta  County, 

Utah. 

Shoshone  Agen- 
cy, Fremont 
County,  Wyo. 


Telegraph  sta- 
tion. 


San  Carlos,  Ariz. 


Fort  Apache, 

Ariz. 
Ignaclo,  La  Plata 

County,  Colo. 


Tularosa, 
Mex. 


N. 


Dulce,  N.  Mex.. 
Santa  Fe.N.Mex 
Albuquerque, 

N.  Mex. 
Fort  Duchesne, 

Utah. 


Fort  Washakie, 
Wyo. 


Tribes. 


Coyotero  Apa- 
cne. 

San  Carlos  Apa- 
che. 

Ton  to  Apache.. 

Mojave 

Yuma 


White  Mountain 
Apache. 

Moache 

Capote 

Wimlnuche  Ute 

Mescalero  Apa- 
■  che. 

JlcarlUaApache 
Pueblo  (11).... 
Pueblo  (7) 


Uinta  Ute 

White  River  Ute 
Uncompahgre 

Ute. 
Shoshone  (or 

Snake). 
Northern  Arapa- 

ho. 


Num- 
ber. 


647 

1,288 

863 

562 

42 


1,952 

220 
200 
545 


452 


8S1 
3,300 
5,115 

457 
854 

820 


804 
822 


Total. 


3,402 
1,952 


965 
452 


831 
3,300 
5,115 


1,631 

1,626 
51,836 


Note.— The  area  of  this  department  is  522,885  square  miles;  of  this  there  are  36,642  square  miles  of 
Indian  reservations.    Population,  including  Indians,  1,227,221. 


STBIKE  AT  MORENCI,  ARIZ. 

On  June  10,  1903,  telegraphic  information  was  received  from  the 
War  Department  to  the  effect  that  3,000  miners,  mostl}^  foreigners, 
were  on  strike  at  Morenci,  Ariz.,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
directed  troops  be  sent  from  Forts  Grant  and  Huachuca  to  that  point 
to  protect  life  and  property.  Accordingly  Colonel  Lebo,  with  Troops 
I,  K,  and  L,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  from  6ranL  and  Major  O'Connor 
with  Troops  B  and  D  of  that  regiment,  from  Huachuca,  were  at  once 
ordered  to  Morenci,  all  dismounted,  and  to  be  under  command  of  Col. 
T.  C.  Lebo.  The  troops  at  Fort  Wingate  were  also  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  to  take  the  field  if  necessary,  and  authority  was  received  from 
the  War  Department  to  divert  the  Third  Squadron,  First  Cavalry,  if 
needed,  en  route  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Department  of  Texas. 
Colonel  Lebo's  command  arrived  at  Morenci  at  9  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  June  11,  and  found  that  quiet  prevailed;  that  the  Territorial 
troops  had  the  situation  well  in  hand;  that  a  number  of  the  worst  agi- 
tators were  in  confinement,  and  others  of  the  bad  element  were  leaving. 
Under  instructions  from  these  headquarters  Colonel  Lebo  made  investi- 
gation into  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  found  that  Italians  and  Mexi- 
cans were  the  principal  agitators  and  leaders,  demanding  ten  hours' 
pay  for  eight  hours'  work,  and  that  the  mining  companies  offered  them 
nine  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work. 

On  June  13  Colonel  Lebo  reported  that  some  of  the  miners  were 
returning  to  work,  that  the  property  was  well  guarded  and  every  pre- 
caution ^ken  against  violence,  but  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  mine 
owners  that  they  should  have  protection  for  possibly  six  months.     On 
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June  15  the  situation  seemed  to  warrant  a  reduction  of  the  force,  and 
orders  were  sent  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Morenci  to  return  his 
troops  to  their  proper  stations  upon  arrival  of  transportation.  They 
accordingly  rejoined  their  stations  at  Forts  Grant  and  Huachuca, 
June  18.  In  the  meantime  instructions  had  been  given  to  the  com» 
manding  officer  of  Fort  Apache  to  send  one  troop  on  practice  march 
to  Morenci,  and  Troop  G,  Third  Cavalry,  started  for  tnat  point  June 
17,  arriving  June  20,  1903.  This  troop  is  now  in  camp  at  Morenci, 
the  commanding  officer  reporting  the  strike  situation  quiet,  and  that 
he  expects  it  wnl  remain  so. 

ABANDONMENT  OF  FORT  GRANT. 

The  water  supply  at  Fort  Grant,  Ariz. ,  has  always  been  inadequate, 
and  during  the  last  summer  and  fall  it  almost  totally  failed.  As 
a  result  the  ice  plant  was  closed,  the  sewerage  system  for  several 
months  could  not  be  used,  and  water  for  cooking  ana  laundry  purposes 
had  to  be  hauled  from  neighboring  ranches.  A  portion  of  the  garrison 
was  sent  to  establish  a  camp  in  the  Apache  Mountains,  while  the  ani- 
mals which  remained  had  to  be  sent  a  distance  of  5  miles,  where  water 
was  purchased  for  them.  Experience  in  past  years  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  construct  dams  or  reservoirs  for  storage  of 
water  at  this  post,  as  the  enormous  pressure  resulting  from  hea^'7 
storms  and  cloud-bursts  will  cover  with  debris  or  sweep  away  any 
obstruction  of  this  character.  During  winter  there  is  also  considerable 
difficulty  from  freezing  and  bursting  of  pipes,  to  remedy  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bury  the  pipes,  involving  great  expense,  as  the 
distance  to  be  traversed  is  considerable,  and  extends  througn  rock 
which  would  have  to  be  blasted. 

In  addition  to  these  obstacles  Fort  Grant  is  27  miles  from  the  nearest 
railway,  necessitating  a  long  haul  for  supplies. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  department  commander,  on  August  23  last, 
recommended  the  abandonment  of  this  post,  or  that  it  be  reduced  at 
least  to  one  troop  of  cavalry.  The  latter  recommendation  was  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  by  letter  of  February  5,  1903,  who  also 
directed  that  estimates  be  submitted  for  such  enlargement  of  Fort 
Huachuca  as  might  be  necessary  to  accommodate  a  full  squadron  of 
cavalry.  Owing  to  the  number  of  troops  in  this  department,  and  others 
due  to  arrive  soon  from  the  Philippines  for  whom  only  temporary 
shelter  is  available,  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  carry  out  these 
instructions,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  to  occupy  this  post 
until  proper  accommodations  can  be  provided  elsewhere.  I  would 
recommend  that,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provision  be  made  for  carry- 
ing out  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  abandonment  of 
Fort  Grant,  utilizing  it  only  as  a  subpost  for  one  troop  of  cavalry. 
Suitable  accommodations  can  be  provided  at  Forts  Huacnuca,  Logan, 
Douglas,  and  D.  A.  Russell,  and  possibly  Whipple  Barracks,  ^nce 
my  recent  inspection  of  Whipple  Barracks  and  the  several  mines  in 
the  vicinity  thereof,  my  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  this  station 
has  greatly  changed.  It  is  an  important  center  for  great  mining  enter- 
prises in  that  section  of  Arizona. 

PORT  EXCHANGES. 

Exchanges  have  been  maintained  at  all  posts  in  the  department 
except  Forts  Mackenzie  and  Washakie,  where,  owing  to  the  small 
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number  of  troops  it  was  not  found  practicable.  At  Fort  Logan,  also, 
the  exchange  was  closed  on  March  7,  1903.  the  garrison  having  been 
reduced  to  but  two  troops  of  cavalry,  by  tne  departure  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Infantry.  Following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures at  the  various  exchanges  for  the  fiscal  year: 

Statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  post  exchanges. 


Post. 


Fort  Apache 

D.  A.  Russell 

Douglas 

Ducnesne 

Grant 

Huachuca 

Logan,  exchange  closed  March  7. 

Mackenzie,  no  exchange 

Washakie,  no  exchange 

Whipple  Barracks 

FortWingate 


Receipts. 


186,188.00 
17,060.88 
21,610.19 
18,272.25 
22,966.92 
13,844.24 


1,570.72 
7,248.79 


Expendi- 
tures. 


t88,665.79 
16,166.50 
20,416.18 
12,196.55 
21,176.47 
12,700.54 


1,370.55 
6,968.11 


CANTEEN. 

From  a  somewhat  extensive  observation  as  inspector-general  and  as 
commander  of  troops,  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  very 
marked  difference  in  discipline  and  general  contentment  among  the 
enlisted  men  since  the  abolition  of  the  canteen  feature  of  the  post 
exchange.  If  men  are  unable  to  get  a  glass  of  beer  in  a  decent  and 
orderly  manner  in  the  garrison,  they  wfll  resort  to  the  vile  brothels 
which  cluster  around  the  borders  of  tne  reservation,  where  they  drink 
all  manner  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  often  sink  into  debauchery  and 
ruin. 

A  return  to  the  post-canteen  system  was  recommended  in  last  year's 
annual  report  by  the  commanding  general  of  this  department  in  the 
following  terms: 

Since  this  action  (the  abolition  of  the  canteen)  was  taken,  saloons  of  the  lowest 
type  have  been  established  just  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  various  reservations. 
Their  proprietors  are  in  almost  every  case  unprincipled  scoundrels,  who  leave  noth- 
ing undone  to  debauch  the  soldiers  and  obtain  tneir  money.  Being  in  all  cases 
outside  the  limits  of  an^  city,  the  proprietors  of  these  resorts  are  subject  to  no 
municipal  police  regulations,  and  seU  liquor  regardless  of  hours  and  whether  the 
buyer  is  already  intoxicated  or  not.  Gambling  is  universal  in  these  '*  dives,''  and 
they  are  frequented  by  dissolute  women.  The  soldier,  whose  desire  for  a  drink  would 
ordinarily  be  satisfied,  by  a  few  glasses  of  beer  in  the  canteen  of  the  post  exchange, 
goes  to  one  of  these  resorts,  and  does  well  if  he  escapes  before  he  has  spent  or  gam- 
bled away  all  his  money,  overstayed  his  leave,  or  engaged  in  an  altercation.  As  a 
rule,  the  local  authorities  r^ard  the  existence  of  these  places  with  indifference  or 
approval,  as  it  causes  the  soldier  to  spend  his  money  in  the  community.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  Army  or  the  ruin  of  a  good  soldier  is  nothing  to  them,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  most  of  the  trials  by  general  courts-martial  and  summary 
courts,  at  least  so  far  as  this  department  is  concerned,  are  directly  traceable  to  this 
cause.  Since  I  have  had  command  here  there  has  taken  place  the  ruin  and  degrada- 
tion of  several  noncommissioned  officers  of  lon^  service  and  fine  record.  In  short, 
the  recent  legislation  by  Ck)ngress  on  this  ouestion,  so  ^r  as  this  department  is  con- 
cerned, has  had  no  effect  except  to  lower  tne  discipline  of  the  Army,  ruin  scores  of 
good  soldiers,  and  fill  the  pockets  of  a  lot  of  saloon  keepers,  gamblers,  and  prostitutes. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
these  remarks,  and  1  earnestly  recommend  that  the  sale  of  beer  and 
light  wine,  under  proper  restrictions,  be  again  authorized  in  the  post 
exchange. 
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COMMUTATION  OF  QUABTEBS. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  rents 
have  so  generally  advanced  all  over  the  United  States,  officers  be 
allowed  an  increase  of  commutation  of  quarters  of  one  room  for  each 
grade,  as  the  present  allowance  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  quarters 
becoming  the  station  of  officers  on  duty  at  department  headquarters, 
recruiting  service,  etc.  As  an  illustration,  the  commanding  general 
of  this  department  is  unable  to  obtain  a  suitable  house  at  less  than  $100 
per  month,  while  his  commutation  is  but  $60. 

BEWABPS  FOB  MEBTTOBIOUS  OFFIOEBS. 

I  would  also  reconmtiend  the  adoption  of  a  system  for  substantially 
rewarding  meritorious  officers  who  distinguish  themselves  either  in  the 
field  or  in  other  professional  lines..  This  may  be  attained  by  creating 
one  or  more  adoitional  positions  in  each  grade,  to  which  officers  of 
exceptional  merit  might  be  advanced  without  prejudice  to  their  seniors. 
Thus,  provision  might  be  made  for  2  extra  colonels,  7  lieutenant 
colonels,  9  majors,  12  captains,  and  5  first  lieutenants  in  addition  to 
the  present  authorized  strength.  These  places  should  be  available  for 
the  proper  reward  of  meritorious  officers  who  may  be  recommended 
by  their  immediate  superiors,  and  whose  names  should  be  presented  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  or  to  the  President  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
board  of  officers  appointed  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the 
particularly  conspicuous,  gallant,  or  other  meritorious  conduct;  reports 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  information  of  the 
President. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  officers  by  reason  of  numerous  details  on 
special  duty,  absence  on  leave,  and  sick,  the  services  of  these  additional 
officers  would  be  readily  absorbed,  as  they  are  greatly  needed  to  take 
the  places  of  those  who  are  on  detached  service  as  instructors  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  the  Artillery  School,  the  General 
Service  and  Staff  College,  the  Fort  Riley  School,  and  other  institutions, 
as  well  as  at  universities  and  colleges,  as  now  provided  by  law;  also  in 
place  of  the  large  number  who  are  withdrawn  from  duty  with  their 

§  roper  commands  for  recruiting  service  or  by  detail  on  other  detached 
uty.     There  are  at  this  date  in  this  department  alone  44  officers  absent 
on  detached  service  and  13  absent  with  leave,  besides  8  withdrawn 
from  duty  by  reason  of  sickness — a  total  of  29  per  cent. 
The  natural  flow  of  promotion  contemplated  oy  law  would  be  unim- 

Seded  by  the  distinguished  list  above  suggested.  There  would  be  no 
iscouragement  to  officers  of  long  and  meritorious  service  by  being 
overslaughed  by  juniors,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  afford  an 
opportunity  of  rewarding  in  appropriate  manner  deserving  officers  of 
lower  rank. 

A  distinguished  general  officer  of  our  Army  in  writing  of  this 
subject  has  observed: 

Anyone  unacquainted  with  army  life  and  conditions  can  not  realize  the  good  or 
the  harm  that  results  at  times,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  single  appointment — 
how  it  encourages  and  bouys  up  every  officer  whone  heart  is  in  his  work,  if  good  and 
deserved,  and  how  it  depresses  and  discourages  him  if  bad  or  undeserved.  Here  it 
is  proper  to  advert  to  the  fact  which  can  not  be  sufficiently  emphasized,  that  in  no 
profession  or  class  of  men  does  sentiment  play  so  important  a  role  as  in  the  Army. 
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Deprive  a  soldier  of  his  interest  in  his  life's  work  by  unjustly  humiliating  him,  take 
from  a  corps  its  esprit,  and  his  or  its  usefulness  is  seriously  impaired.  What  can 
be  expected  from  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  who  time  and  time  again  has  been  over- 
slaughed by  juniors,  and  has  thus  been  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  his  officers  and 
men?  The  command  of  a  regiment  involves  so  much  for  good  or  evil  that  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  exercised  should  point  the  way  either  to  advancement  or 
retirement. 

I  have  prepared  and  transmit  herewith  the  draft  of  a  bill  which  I 
believe  would  meet  these  suggestions,  and  recommend  that  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  be  specially  called  to  it. 
Very  respectfully, 

Frank  D.  Baldwin, 
Brigadier- General^  Coramanding. 


[Inclosure.] 

_ _„    Tjr-    r cognition  an 

tingulshea  services  of  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  in  the  line  of  their  profession. 


A  BILL  making  provision  for  appropriate  recognition  and  reward  for  specially  meritorious  and  dis- 
iniished : 


Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of  Rejyreseniatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  order  to  provide  appropriate  recognition  and  reward 
for  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  who  may  distinguish  themselves  in  action 
or  otherwise  in  the  line  of  their  profession,  there  is  hereby  added  to  the  strength 
of  the  Army  as  now  authorized  by  law  the  following  grades  in  the  Army  to  be 
known  as  the  *' distinguished-service  list,"  namelv:  Two  colonels,  seven  lieutenant- 
colonels,  nine  majors,  twelve  captains,  and  five  nrst  lieutenants.  The  President  is 
authorized,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  board  of  officers,  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  appoint  any  officer  of 
the  Army  to  the  next  higher  ^rade  on  the  "distinguished-service  list"  to  that  held 
by  him  m  the  regular  establishment.  Officers  appointed  to  the  "distinguished- 
service  list"  shall  have  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  corresponding  grades  of  the 
regular  establishment,  and  shall  hold  such  office  until  they  vacate  the  same  by  being 
promoted  in  their  own  branch  of  the  service  to  the  corresponding  grade  in  the 
Army,  or  by  further  advancement  on  the  "distinguished-service  list,"  as  hereinafter 
provided.  Officers  holding  such  appointments  on  the  "distinguished-service  list" 
shall  be  eligible  for  detail  on  staff  duty,  as  now  provided  by  law  for  officers  of  the 
line,  and  for  detail,  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  any  other  arm  of  the  service  than 
that  to  which  they  permanently  belong. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  department,  regimental,  squadron,  battalion, 
troop,  battery,  company,  or  detachment  commander  of  the  Army,  who  is  a  witness 
to  or  has  knowledge  of  any  particularly  conspicuous,  gallant,  or  meritorious  conduct 
on  the  part  of  any  officer  of  nis  command  to  report  the  same  through  military  chan- 
nels with  names  of  witnesses  to  the  comanding  general  in  the  field  or  the  department 
commander.  Upon  receipt  of  such  information  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  com- 
manding general  or  department  commander  to  convene  a  board  of  three  officers, 
consisting  of  the  commanding  general  in  the  field  or  the  department  commander, 
the  adjutant-general  and  the  inspector-general  of  his  command;  also  a  recorder. 
The  members  and  recorder  of  said  board  shall  be  sworn  to  impartially  perform  their 
duty  and  shall  have  the  same  power  to  send  for  and  examine  witnesses  and  papers 
as  a  general  court-martial.  The  board  shall  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the 
particularly  conspicuous,  gallant,  or  other  meritorious  conduct  and  submit  a  report 
m  writing  with  their  recommendations  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  President. 

Sec.  3.  No  appointment  shall  be  made  to  the  "distinguished-service  list"  herein- 
before created,  except  on  the  recommendation  of  a  board  of  officers  convened  as  pro- 
vided in  section  two  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  in  case  of  two  or  more  recommendations 
by  the  same  or  separate  boards  the  same  officer  may  be  advanced  on  the  "distin- 
guished-service list"  one  grade  for  each  recommendation  so  made  not  exceeding  two 
grades  in  all. 

Sbc.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  officers  who  have 
been  commended  in  official  reports  for  particularly  conspicuous,  gallant,  or  meritori- 
ous conduct  during  the  Spanish- American  war,  the  military  operations  of  the  Army 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  relief  expedition  in  China,  or  the  militarv  occupation 
of  Cuba  or  of  Porto  Aico.    In  such  cases  the  board  of  officers  provided  for  in  section 
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two  of  this  act  shall  be  convened  by  the  commanding  general  under  whose  orders  the 
officer  is  serving,  to  which  board  authenticated  copies  of  all  papers  and  records  on 
file  in  the  War  Department  pertaining  to  the  case  shall  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

Sbc.  5.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  or 
inconsistent  therewith  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

KKMARKH  ON  PBOPOSED  BILL  FOB  BEWARDING  MERTTOBIOUS  OFFICEB& 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  stated  in  the  title.  Numerous  instances  have  arisen  in 
the  past  five  years  in  the  Spanish- American  war,  during  the  military  occupation  of 
Cuba  and  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  military  operations  in  the 
island  of  Mindanao,  in  which  officers  of  inferior  rank  have  repeatealy  distinguished 
themselves  and  been  often  recommended  for  proper  recognition  and  reward;  but 
under  the  existing  law  there  is  no  means  provided  for  their  reward  except  by  brevet, 
which  carries  witn  it  no  substantial  remuneration  or  authority,  or  by  overslaughing 
seniors  and  advancing  the  officer  to  the  grade  of  bri^ulier-general.  In  the  cases  of 
two  surgeons.  Majors  Reed  and  Gorgas,  of  the  MedicS  Department,  it  wasuiecessary 
to  pass  a  special  act  of  Congress  for  their  reward.  Major  Reed  having  died  pending 
the  legisiation  and  Major  Goi^eas  having  been  advanced  to  the  grade  of  colonel,  that 
m^ade  naving  been  added  for  the  purpose  to  the  authorized  strength  of  the  Medical 
I)epartment.  Numerous  other  cases  have  occurred  of  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the 
field  for  which  there  exists  no  provision,  except  as  stated,  by  an  empty  brevet  or 
overslauj^hing  large  numbers  of  veterans  both  of  the  Spanish  and  former  wars.  A 
great  majority  of  the  officers  who  have  so  distinguishea  themselves  are  of  inferior 
rank,  usually  lieutenants  and  captains.  The  provision  contemplated  by  this  bill  to 
advance  them  two  grades  would  in  general  be  lound  a  sufficient  and  most  acceptable 
reward. 

Provision  is  made  in  this  bill  for  investigation  by  a  board  of  officers  in  order  to 
guard  against  extraneous  unmilitary  influences  which  might  be  invoked  in  beludf  of 
those  less  deserving.  The  commanding  general,  adjut^t^seneral,  and  inspector- 
general  are  named  as  being  probably  a  most  disinterested  bo£utl,  best  acquainted 
with  the  personnel  of  the  command  and  being  least  subject  to  personal  bias.  Pl:o- 
vision  is  also  made  that  the  board  be  sworn  to  still  further  insure  its  impartiality. 

Section  4  is  added  simply  to  extend  thepro  visions  of  this  act  to  conspicuously  sal- 
lant  or  meritorious  conauct  for  which  officers  have  already  been  recommended  in 
the  service  heretofore  referred  to. 

The  total  number  added  by  this  bill  to  the  streiv^h  of  the  Army  would  be  35  com- 
missioned officers  at  an  estimated  increased  salary  of  $20,000,  being  the  difierence 
between  their  pay  in  their  actual  rank  and  that  which  they  would  temporarily  hold 
on  the  "distinguished-service  list."  The  services  of  these  officers  would  be  readily 
absorbed  and  indeed  are  at  all  times  urgently  needed  to  fill  the  places  of  others  of 
similar  rank  who  are  absent  on  detached  service  either  as  recruitmg  officers,  super- 
intendents and  instructors  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  and  various  otiber 
governmental  institutions,  on  college  detail,  sick,  abs^t  with  leave,  etc.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  report  of  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  D.  Baldwin,  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  Colorado,  for  August  15,  1903,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  detached  duties  with- 
draw from  their  proi)er  stations  a  very  larg^e  number  of  officers,  amounting  in  that 
department  to  29  per  cent.  General  Baldwin  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem herein  proposed  in  his  annual  report  in  the  following  words: 

**I  would  also  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  system  for  substantially  rewarding 
meritorious  officers  who  distingyush  themselves  either  in  the  field  or  in  other  profes- 
sional lines.  This  may  be  attained  by  creating  one  or  more  additional  positions  in 
each  grade  to  which  officers  of  exceptional  merit  might  be  advanced  witnout  preju- 
dice to  their  seniors.  Thus,  provision  might  be  made  for  2  extra  colonels.  7  lieuten- 
ant-colonels, 9  majors,  12  captains,  and  5  first  lieutenants,  in  addition  to  tne  present 
authorized  strength.  These  places  should  be  available  for  the  prox>er  reward  of 
meritorious  officers  who  may  be  recommended  by  their  immediate  superiors  and 
whose  names  should  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  War  or  to  the  President  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  lx)ard  of  officers  appointed  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of 
the  particular  conspicuous,  gallant,  or  other  meritorious  conduct;  rei>ort8  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  information  of  the  Preaident. 

^' Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  officers  by  reason  of  numerous  details  on  special  duty, 
absence  on  leave,  and  sick,  the  services  of  these  additional  officers  woula  be  readily 
absorbed,  as  they  are  greatly  needed  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  are  on  detached 
service  as  instructors  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  the  Artillery  School^ 
the  General  Service  and  Staff  College,  the  Fort  Riley  School,  and  other  institutioDV,  as 
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well  as  at  universities  and  colleges  as  now  provided  by  law;  also  in  place  of  the  large 
number  who  are  withdrawn  from  dutv  with  their  proper  conmiands  for  recruiting 
8er\'ice  or  by  detail  on  other  detached  duty.  There  are  at  this  date  in  this  department 
alone  44  officers  absent  on  detached  service,  and  13  absent  with  leave,  besides  8  with- 
drawn from  duty  by  reason  of  sickness — a  total  of  29  per  cent. 

"The  natural  flow  of  promotion  contemplated  by  law  would  be  unimpeded  by  the 
distinguished  list  above  suggested.  There  would  be  no  discouragement  to  officers  of 
long  and  meritorious  service  by  being  overslaughed  by  juniors,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  rewarding  in  appropriate  manner  deserving  officers 
of  lower  rank. 

''A  distinguished  general  officer  of  our  Army,  in  writing  of  this  subject,  has 
observed: 

"  'Anyone  unacquainted  with  army  life  and  conditions  can  not  realize  the  good  or 
the  harm  that  results  at  times,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  single  appointment — 
how  it  encourages  and  buoys  up  every  officer  whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  if  good  and 
deserved,  and  how  it  depresses  and  discourages  him,  if  bad  or  undeserved.  Here  it 
is  proper  to  advert  to  the  £Eu;t,  which  can  not  be  sufficiently  emphasized,  that  in  no 

Srofeesion  or  class  of  men  does  sentiment  play  so  important  a  r61e  as  in  the  Army, 
leprive  a  soldier  of  his  interest  in  his  life's  work  by  unjustly  humiliating  him,  take 
from  a  corps  its  esprit,  and  his  or  its  usefulness  is  seriousl]^  impaired.  What  can  be 
expected  from  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  who  time  and  time  again  has  been  over- 
slaughed by  juniors,  and  has  thus  been  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  his  officers  and 
men?  The  command  of  a  regiment  involves  so  much  for  good  or  evil  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  exercised  should  point  the  way  either  to  advancement  or  retire- 
ment' 

**  I  have  prepared  and  transmit  herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill  which  I  believe  would 
meet  these  su^estions,  aiid  recommend  that  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
be  specially  caE^  to  iV* 


C— BEPOBT  OF  BBI&.  OEH.  FBEDEBICK  FTJHSTOir,  XT.  S.  AEMY, 
COMMAiroiNO  THE  DEPAETMEKT  OF  THE  COLUMBIA. 

HCADQUABTEBS  DePABTMENT  OF  THE  COLXTMBIA, 

Fanoouver  Barracks,  Was/uj  September  W^  1903. 

The  Adjutant-Genekal,  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Sib:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  affairs 
and  administration  of  the  Department  of  the  (>)lumbia  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1903: 

The  movements  of  troops  within  the  department,  or  entering  it  or 
leaving  it  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  are  shown  by  the 
following  tabulated  statement: 

Changes  and  movements  of  troops  from  July  i,  190^^  to  June  SO,  190S. 

CHANGES  OF  STATION. 


Station. 


Boise  Barraclcfl,  Idaho. . 


Fort  Ganby,  Wash . 


Field  and  staff.  Second  Squadron, 
and  Troop  E,  Third  Cavalry;  5  of- 
ficers and  72  enlisted  men. 

Company  I,  Seventeenth  Infantry;  1 
ofiicer  and  45  enlisted  men. 

Detachment  of  Thirty-third  Com- 
pany, Coast  Artillery;  68  enlisted 
men. 

Thirty-third  Company,  Coast  Artil- 
lery; 3  ol&cexB  and  100  enlisted 
men. 


Remarks. 


Arrived  at  post  Nov.  10,  1902,  from 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (De- 
partment of  California). 

Left  post  June  23, 1903,  en  route  to 
the  Fhilippine  Islands,  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Left  poet  Oct.  18, 1902,  for  temporary 
duty  at  Fort  Stevens.  Oreg.  Re- 
turned to  Fort  Canby,  Nov.  25, 1902. 

Left  post  June  30,  1903,  for  Fort  Co- 
lumbia, Wash. 
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.  Changes  and  movements  of  troops  from  July  i,  1909^  Uf  June  SO,  i^5-r-Continued. 

CHANGES  OF  STATION— Continued. 


Station. 


Fort  Casey,  Wash 


Fort  Columbia,  Wash 
Fort  Flagler,  Wash . . . 


Fort  Lawton,  Wash 


Fort  Stevens,  Oreg 


Vancoiiver    Barracks, 
Wash. 


FortWalla  Walla,  Wash. 


Fort  Worden,  Wash. 


Fort  Wright,  Wash. 


Fort  Davis,  Alaska. 


Fort  Gibbon,  Alaska 


Sixty-third  and  Seventy-first  compa- 
nies. Coast  Artillery;  4  officers  and 
187  enlisted  men. 

Detachment  of  Twentv-sixth  and 
Ninety-fourth  companies,  Coast  Ar- 
tillery: 38  enlisted  men. 

Thirty-third  Company,  Coast  Artil- 
lery; 3 officers  and  100  enlisted  men. 

Detachment  of  Twentv-sixth  and 
Ninety-fourth  companies,  Coast  Ar- 
tillery; 83  enlisted  men. 

One  hundred  and  sixth  Company, 
Coast  Artillery;  2  officers  and  96 
enlisted  men. 

Company  L,  Seventeenth  Infantry;  2 
officers  and  36  enlisted  men. 

Company  B,  Seventeenth  Infantry;  1 
officer  and  69  enlisted  men. 

Headquarters,  band,  and  Companies 
E,  F,  G,  and  H,  Eighth  Infantry; 
9  officers  and  209  enlisted  men. 

Headquarters,  band,  and  Companies 
E,  F,  G,  and  H,  Eighth  Infantrj'; 
9  officers  and  217  enlisted  men. 

Companies  K  and  M,  Nineteenth  In- 
fantry; 4  officers  and  122  enlisted 
men. 

Company  L,  Seventeenth  Infantry;  1 
officer  and  46  enlisted  men. 

Detachment  of  Thirty-third  Com- 
pany Coast  Artillery;  58  enlisted 
men. 

Companies  A,  C,  and  D,  Seventeenth 
Infantry;  8  officers  and  142  enlisted 
men. 

Company  B,  Seventeenth  Infantry;  1 
officer  and  59  enlisted  men. 

Headquarters,  staff,  band,  and  Com- 
panies A,  B,  C,  and  D,  Nineteenth 
Infantry;  13  officers  and  283  en- 
listed men. 

Headquarters,  staff,  band,  and  Com- 

§anie&  A,B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  H, 
eventeenth  Infantry;  24  officers 
and  451  enlisted  men. 
Tenth  Battery,  Field  Artillery;  3  offi- 
cers and  111  enlisted  men. 

Headquarters,  band,  and  Troops  F,  G, 
and  H,  Ninth  Cavalry;  12  officers 
and  294  enlisted  men. 

Troop  E,  Ninth  Cavalry;  1  officer  and 
f&  enlisted  men. 

Sixty-second  Company,  Coast  Artil- 
lery; 2  officers  and  103  enlisted  men. 

Companies  K  and  L,  Eiehth  Infantry; 
4  officers  and  132  enlisted  men. 

Companies  K  and  L,  Eighth  Infantry; 
3  officers  and  133  enlisted  men. 

Staff  Third  Battalion,  and  Companies 
I  and  L,  Nineteenth  Infantry;  6  of- 
ficers and  122  enlisted  men. 

Companies  K  and  M,  Seventeenth 
Infantry;  6  officers  and  104  enlisted 
men. 

Company  B,  Eighth  Infantry;  1  of- 
ficer and  87  enlisted  men. 

Company  A,  Seventh  Infantry;  2  of- 
ficers and  91  enlisted  men. 

Company  D,  Eighth  Infantry;  3  of- 
cera  and  96  enlisted  men. 

Company  K,  Seventh  Infantry;  2  of- 
ficers and  91  enlisted  men. 


Remarks. 


Arrived  at  post  July  19, 1902,  from  Al- 
catraz  Island,  Cai.  (Department  o( 
California). 

Left  post  July  22, 1902,  to  rejoin  com- 
panies at  Fort  Flagler,  Wash. 

Arrived  at  post  June  30,  1903,  from 

Fort  Canby,  Wash. 
Rejoined  post  July  22, 1902,  from  Fort 

Casey,  Wash. 

Arrived  at  post  Sept.  26,  1902,  from 
Camp  Skagway,  Alaska. 

Arrived  at  post  Aug.  1, 1902,  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Left  post  Sept.  1, 1902,  for  Vancouvi-r 
Barracks,  Wash. 

Arrived  at  post  Sept.  18, 1902,  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Left  post  Oct.  6, 1902,  for  Fort  Colum- 
bus, N.  Y.  (Department  of  the  East). 

Arrived  at  post  June  21,  1908,  from 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (De- 
partment of  California). 

Left  post  June  23, 1903,  en  route  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Arrived  at  post  Oct.  18, 1902,  from  Fort 
Canby,  Wash.,  for  temporary  duty. 
Left  poet  Nov.  25,  1902,  for  Fort 
Canbv,  Wash. 

Arrived  at  post  Aug.  1, 1902,  from  the 
Philippine  Islanos,  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Arrived  at  post  Sept.  2,  1902,  from 
Fort  Lawton,  Wash. 

Arrived  at  post  June  23,  1903.  from 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (De- 
partment of  California). 

Left  post  June  24, 1908,  en  route  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Left  post  Oct.  18, 1902,  for  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  Minn.  (Department  of  Da- 
kota). 

Arrived  at  post  Oct.  25, 1902.  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  via  Ban  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Arrived  at  post  Nov.  10, 1902,  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Arrived  at  post  Aug.  26,  1902,  from 
Fort  Mason,  Cal.  (Department  of 
California). 

Arrived  at  post  Sept.  18, 1902,  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Left  post  Ocl.  6,  1902,  for  Forts  Ni- 
agara and  Wood,  N.  Y.  (Depart- 
ment of  the  East),  reenpectively. 

Arrived  at  post  June  21,  1908,  fn>m 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (De- 
partment of  California.) 

Left  post  June  22, 1908,  en  route  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, Gal. 

Arrived  at  post  July  20,  1902,  from 
Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak.  (Department  of 
Dakota). 

Left  post  July  27, 1902.  for  Presidio  of 

San   Francisco.   Cal.  (Department 

of  California). 

,  Arrived  at  post  Aug.  4, 1902,  from  Fort 

I      Harrison,   Mont.    (Department  of 

Dakota). 
I  Left  post  Aug.  7, 1902,  for  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  (Department  of 
California). 
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Changes  and  movements  of  troops  from  July  i,  190iPf  to  June  SO,  1903 — Continued. 

CHANGES  OF  STATION— Continued. 


Station. 


Fort  Llscum,  Alaska. 


Fort    St.    Michael, 
Alaska. 


Camp  Ska^way ,  Alaska . 


Company  I,  Thirteenth  Infantry;  2 
omcera  and  65  enlisted  men. 

Thirty-second  Company,  Coast  Artil- 
lery; 1  officer  and  76  enlisted  men. 

Staff  First  Battalion,  and  Company 
A.  Eisrhth  Infantry;  6  offlcen  and 
96  enlisted  men. 

Company  I,  Seventh  Infantry;  2 
ofBcers  and  87  enUsted  men. 


Companies  I  and  M,  Eighth  Infantry; 
4  officers  and  111  enlisted  men. 

One  hundred  and  sixth  Company. 
Coast  Artillery;  2  officers  and  96 
enlisted  men. 


Remarks. 


Arrived  at  post  May  15,  190S.  from 
Fort  McDowell,  Angel  Island,  Cali- 
fornia (Department  of  California). 

Left  post  May  21, 1903,  for  Fort  Baker. 
Cal.  (Department  of  California). 

Arrived  at  post  July  24,  1902,  from 
Fort  Harruon,  Mont.  (Department 
of  Dakota). 

Left  poet  with  Companies  B  and  E, 
Seventh  In&ntr}',  4  officers  and  178 
enlisted  men  (from  Forts  Gibbon 
and  Egbert,  Alaska,  respectively), 
July  24,  1902.  for  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  (Department  of  Cali- 
fornia). 

Arrived  at  camp  Sept.  22, 1902,  from 
the  Philippine  Islands,  via  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Left  camp  Sept.  22,  1902,  for  Fort 
Flagler,  Wash. 


Movenients  of  troops  in  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  the  date  of  preparation  of  this  report  were  as  follows: 

Changes  and  movements  of  troops  since  June  SO,  190S. 
CHANGES  OF  STATION. 


Fort  Flagler,  Wash. 


Vancouver    Barracks, 
Wash. 


Sixth  Band.  Artillery  Corps; 
16  enlisted  men. 

Staff  Second  Battalion  and 
Companies  E,  F,  G,  and  H, 
Nineteenth  Infantry;  8  offi- 
cers and  158  enlisted  men. 


Arrived  at  post  July  19, 1903,  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  via  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Arrived  at  post  July  15, 1903,  from  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  Co,\.  (Department  of  Cali- 
fornia.) 


The  following  table  shows  practice  marches  carried  out  during  the 
fiscal  year  1902-3: 


Fidd  service. 


Station. 


Boise  Barracks,  Idaho. . 


Vancouver    Barracks, 
Wash. 


Fort  WAlla  Walla,  Wash. 


Company  I,  Seventeenth  In- 
fantry. 

Eighth  Battery,  Field  Artil- 
lery. 


Twentv-sizth  Battery,  Field 
Artillery. 


Companies  F,  G,  and  H,  Sev- 
enteenth Infantry. 

Eighth  Battery,  Field  Artil- 
lery. 

Companies  A,  C,  D,  and  E, 
Seventeenth  Infantry. 

Thirtieth  Battery,  Field  Art!  1- 
lery. 


Remarks. 


Left  post  Sept.  11. 1902,  on  practice  march  to 
Payette  River;  returned  to  post  Sept.  24, 1902; 
distance  marched,  135  miles. 

Left  post  July  14, 1902,  for  National  Guard  en- 
campment near  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  on 
practice  march  to  Olympla,  Wash.;  re- 
turned to  post  Aug.  28,  1902;  distance 
marched,  456  miles. 

Left  post  July  17, 1902,  on  practice  march  and 
to  National  Guard  encampment  near  Al- 
bany, Oreg.;  returned  to  post  July  26, 1902; 
distance  marched,  213  miles. 

Left  post  Aug.  14, 1902,  on  practice  march  to 
Ambov,  Wash.;  returned  to  post  Aug.  23, 
1902;  distance  marched,  84  miles. 

Left  post  Sept.  22, 1902,  for  target  practice  near 
Sandy,  Oreg. ;  returned  to  post  Sept.  30, 1902; 
distance  marched,  72  miles. 

Left  post  Oct.  4,  1902,  on  practice  march  to 
Lewisville.  Wash.;  returned  to  post  Oct.  13, 
1902;  distance  marched,  49  mile-s. 

Left  post  Julv  14.  1902,  en  route  to  Touchet. 
Wash.,  for  field  instruction  and  target  prac- 
tice; returned  to  post  July  20, 1902;  distance 
marched,  82  miles. 
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Field  service — Continued. 


station. 


Troopd. 


Fort  Walls  Walla,  Wash  Tenth  Battery,  Field  ArtUlery 


Fort  Wright,  Wash. 


.do 


Thirtieth  Battery,  Field  Ar- 
tillery. 


.do 


Tenth  Battery,  Field  Artillery 


Right  platoon.  Thirtieth  Bat- 
tery, Field  Artillery. 

Company  M,  Seventeenth  In- 
fantry. 


Company  K,  Seventeenth  In- 
fantry. 


Remarks. 


Left  post  Julv  21, 1902,  en  route  to  Touchet, 
Wash.,  for  field  instruction  and  taivet  prac- 
tice; returned  to  post  July  27, 1902;  distance 
marched,  82  miles. 

Left  pc^t  Aug.  11.  1902,en  route  to  Touchet. 
Wash.,  for  field  instruction  and  target  prac- 
tice; returned  to  post  Aug.  18, 1902;  distance 
marched,  82  miles. 

Left  post  Aug.  19. 1902,  en  route  to  Touchet, 
Wash.,  for  field  instruction  and  target  prac- 
tice; returned  to  post  Aug.  24, 1902;  distance 
marched,  82  miles. 

Left  poet  Sept.  13. 1902,  en  route  to  Touchet, 
Wash.,  for  field  instruction  and  target  prac- 
tice; returned  to  post  Sept.  19, 1902;  distance 
marched.  82  miles. 

Left  post  Sept.  20. 1902,  en  route  to  Touchet, 
Wash.,  for  field  instruction  and  taiget  prac- 
tice; returned  to  post  Sept.  25, 1902;  distance 
marched,  32  miles. 

Left  post  May  14, 1903,  on  practice  march  to 
Athena,  Or^.;  returned  to  post  May  19. 
1903;  distance  marched,  98  mites. 

Left  post  Nov.  S,  1902,  on  practice  march  to 
Coeur  d'Alene  Lake,  Idaho;  returned  to 
post  Nov.  10,  1902;  distance  marched.  76 
miles. 

Left  post  Nov.  16, 1902,  on  practice  march  to 
Sprague,  Wash.;  returned  to  post  Nov.  24. 
1902;  distance  marched,  80  miles. 


Changes  in  personnel  July  i,  190£^  to  June  SO,  190S, 

COMMI88IONBD   OFFICERS. 

Gain: 

By  transfer,  etc 239 

Loss: 

By  transfer,  etc 189 

ENLISTED   MEN. 

Gain: 

By  enlistment 1,005 

By  reenlistment 168 

By  transfer 2,895 

From  desertion 77 

Total 4,140 

Loss: 

Discharged — 

By  expiration  of  service 536 

For  disability lis 

For  other  causes ^ 

Transferred 2,192 

Retired 6 

By  death 21 

By  desertion WS 

Total Z,m 

m 

The  strength  of  the  department,  present  and  absent,  June  30,  1902, 
was  122  commissioned  officers  and  2,767  enlisted  men.  The  strength 
of  the  department,  present  and  absent,  June  30,  1903,  was  172  coni- 
missionea  officers  and  3,047  enlisted  men. 
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DEPARTMENT  HEADQUARTERS. 

The  double  set  of  officers'  quarters  at  department  headquarters, 
authorized  last  year,  has  been  completed  and  is  now  occupied.  The 
additions  to  the  department  head(][uarters  building,  recommended  by 
my  predecessor,  have  been  authorized,  and  construction  will  soon  lie 
conuuenced. 

VANCOUVER  BARRACKS. 

This  post  is  ^rrisoned  by  the  head(}uarters  and  two  battalions  of 
the  Nineteenth  Infantry,  and  the  Eighth  and  Twenty-sixth  Field 
Batteries. 

Progress  in  the  new  construction  work,  authorized  last  year,  has 
been  satisfactory.  The  new  artillery  barracks,  one  double  set  of 
infantry  barract^s,  and  quarters  for  bachelor  officers  are  approaching 
completion  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  commg  winter. 
Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  nospital,  guardhouse,  shops,  and 
one  double  set  of  infantry  barracks,  recentiy  authorized,  while  the 
bids  on  the  gun  sheds  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Quartermaster- 
General.  An  allotment  was  made  by  the  War  Department  for  the 
construction  of  a  post  exchange  ana  gymnasium,  but  no  bids  were 
received  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation. 

A  matter  seriously  affecting  the  usefulness  of  this  post  is  the  fact 
that  firing  on  the  target  range  is  limited  to  600  yards,  owing  to  the 
danger  to  persons  traveling  along  a  public  highway  near  the  reserva- 
tion. The  two  battalions  of  the  Nineteenth  Infantry  stationed  here 
completed  their  firing  at  the  longer  ranges  during  the  present  season 
at  Ainerican  Lake,  near  Tacoma,  W  ash. ,  where  an  excellent  range  was 
rented.  The  field  batteries  at  Vancouver  Barracks  have  had  their 
target  practice  this  season  at  Sandy,  Oreg. 

FORT  LAWTON,  WASH. 

Fort  Lawton  is  now  garrisoned  bv  two  companies  of  the  Nineteenth 
Infantry.  The  new  double  set  of  barracks  will  be  completed  very 
shortly,  when,  if  deemed  advisable,  the  garrison  can  be  increased  to 
a  battalion.  I  recommend  that  no  additional  construction  work  be 
undertaken  at  that  post.  The  reservation  of  541  acres  is  covered  with 
a  dense  forest,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  acres  that  have  been 
cleared  to  make  room  for  buildings  and  parade  ground.  To  clear  the 
entire  reservation,  removing  stumps  and  roots,  and  seeding  the  ground 
to  grass  would  cost  $100,000.  IJnless  cleared,  the  land  is  worthless 
ana  might  as  well  be  an  equal  area  of  water.  The  only  target  range  is 
one  of  300  yards  along  the  beach.  To  construct  a  thousand-yard  range 
on  the  reservation  would  require  an  expenditure  for  clearing  off  timber 
and  jading  that  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  results.     The 

errison  had  its  target  practice  during  the  past  season  at  American 
tke,  near  Tacoma,  VTash.  There  is  no  railroad  on  the  post,  and  all 
supplies  are  hauled  by  wagon  from  Seattle,  a  distance  of  3  miles.  A 
wharf  could  be  constructed  on  the  sea  front  of  the  reservation,  making 
it  possible  to  utilize  water  transportation,  but  would  necessitate  a  roao- 
way  with  very  steep  grade. 
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FOBT  WBIOHT. 

This  post  is  3  miles  from  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  is  garrisoned  by  two 
companies  of  the  Nineteenth  infantry.  A  new  double  set  of  infantry 
barracks  will  be  completed  shortly,  making  it  practicable  to  increase 
the  garrison  to  a  full  battalion.  From  a  strategical  standpoint  Fort 
Wright  is  the  best  located  post  in  this  department.  Tne  city  of 
Spo^uie,  distant  3  miles,  has  railroads  running  north,  east,  south,  and 
west.  An  important  feature  is  that  it  has  two  of  the  great  trans- 
continental lines — the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific.  The 
Great  Northern  Railroad  has  a  track  with  switch  on  the  reservation. 
The  terrain  of  the  reservation  is  diversified  and  the  ground  covered 
with  a  scattering  growth  of  pine,  which  furnishes  shade  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  tne  reservation.  The  timber  growth  is 
not  sufficiently  aense  to  interfere  witii  drills  and  exercises  in  extended 
order.  The  climate  of  that  region  is  exceptionally  fine  throughout 
the  vear.  The  Spokane  River  runs  through  the  post,  furnishing 
excellent  drainage.  There  is  an  absolutely  safe  target  range  of  1,000 
yards. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  above  set  forth  it  is  recommended  that 
additional  buildings  be  constructed  so  that  the  post  can  accommodate 
a  full  regiment  of  infantry,  or,  at  least,  a  headquarters  and  two 
battalions. 

rOBT  WALIA  WALLA,  WASH. 

• 

Fort  Walla  Walla  is  garrisoned  by  the  headquarters  and  one 
squadron  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry  and  the  Thirtieth  Battery  Field  Artil- 
lery. In  my  opinion  this  post  has  outlived  its  usefulness  and  should 
be  abandoned.  It  is  situated  on  a  railroad,  and  consequently  not  dif- 
ficult to  supply,  but  has  no  especial  strategic  value.  Tne  reservation, 
which  contains  613  acres,  adjoins  the  town  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash, 
The  buildings  at  the  post  are  old  and  almost  without  exception  in  bad 
repair.  Unless  the  post  is  to  be  abandoned  it  should  be  at  once 
entirely  reconstructea.  Even  if  it  is  to  be  occupied  for  another  year 
only,  considerable  expenditure  would  be  required  to  render  some  of 
the  quarters  and  barracks  habitable  for  that  length  of  time.  This  post 
was  established  in  1857  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  control  over  the 
Indians  living  in  its  vicinity,  a  necessity  which  no  longer  exists. 

BOISE  BARRACKS,  IDAHO. 

Boise  Barracks  is  garrisoned  by  Troop  E,  Third  Cavalry.  The 
quarters  and  barracks  at  this  post  are  old  and  not  in  good  repair,  but 
with  some  minor  improvements  can  be  utilized  for  several  years  to 
come.  The  location  of  this  post  is  so  satisfactory  and  the  sanitary  and 
climatic  conditions  so  perfect  that  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  largely 
reconstructed  and  increased  to  accommodate  a  headquarters  and  one 
sQuadron  of  cavalry.  The  target  range  is  the  best  in  this  department. 
Tne  location  has  no  especial  stategic  s^vantages,  but  the  post  being  on 
a  branch  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  troops  could  be  readily  moved 
anywhere  along  that  road  in  southern  Idemo,  northwest  into  Oregon 
and  Washington,  or  southeast  into  Utah. 
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FORT  STEVENS,  OREG.,  AND  FORTS  COLUMBIA   AND  OANBY,  WASH. 

These  posts  constitute  the  artillery  district  of  the  Columbia,  with 
headquarters  at  Fort  Stevens,  Oreg.  This  post  is  garrisoned  by  the 
Thirty-fourth  and  Ninety-third  companies  of  Coast  Artillery.  The 
batteries  bearing  on  the  river  are  completed  and  the  guns  mounted. 
The  battery  bearing  on  the  sea  front  is  in  course  of  construction.  The 
question  of  a  water  supply  at  this  post  is  still  unsettled,  but  steps 
have  been  taken  which  is  hoped  will  dispose  of  this  matter. 

Fort  Columbia,  Wash.,  is  garrisoned  by  the  Thirty-third  Company 
of  Coast  Artillery.  The  emplacements  have  been  completed  and  the 
guns  mounted.  The  fear  that  had  been  entertained  that  the  proximity 
of  buildings  to  the  batteries  would  cause  them  to  be  injured  by  con- 
cussion has  been  proven  groundless. 

Fort  Canby ,  Wash. ,  is  now  occupied  by  only  a  small  detachment  of 
enlisted  men  as  a  guard  for  Government  property.  This  arrangement 
will  be  satisfactory  until  the  completion  of  the  modern  batteries  pro- 
jected for  this  post. 

ARTILLERY   DISTRICT  OF  PUGET  SOUND. 

Fort  Flagler,  the  headquarters  of  the  district,  is  garrisoned  by  the 
Sixth  Band  of  the  ArtiDery  Corps  and  the  Twenty-sixth,  Ninety-fourth, 
and  One  hundred  and  sixth  companies  of  Coast  Artillery.  Two  of 
these  companies  are  in  new  barracks  building,  while  the  other  is  in 
temporary  (][uarters  pending  the  construction  of  a  barracks  which  has 
been  authorized. 

At  Fort  Casey,  garrisoned  by  the  Sixty-third  and  Seventy-first 
companies  of  Coast  Artillery,  and  Fort  Worden,  garrisoned  by  the 
Sixty-second  and  One  hundred  and  twenty -sixth  companies  of  Coast 
Artillerv,  oflScers  and  men  have  been  living  in  temporary  quarters  of 
the  crudest  kind,  enduring  much  inconvenience  and  hardship,  tending 
greatly  to  discontent  and  increased  desertion  among  the  enlisted  men. 
Barracks,  quarters,  and  other  buildings,  tiie  construction  of  which 
was  begun  fast  spring,  will  be  completed  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  in  the  meantime  the  troops  will  have  been  practically  camping 
out  for  two  years  in  a  region  which  has  an  excessive  rainfall.  The 
most  of  the  emplacement  were  completed  and  the  guns  mounted 
before  anything  was  done  regarding  the  construction  of  permanent 
quarters. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  future  the  construction  of  quarters  and 
barracks  be  undertaken  in  such  time  that  they  can  be  completed  and 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  time  men  are  needed  to  properly  care 
for  the  armanent.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  Engineer's 
and  Quartermaster's  Departments  could  not  carry  on  construction 
work  at  the  same  time. 

The  question  of  a  permanent  water  supply  for  the  forts  of  the  artil- 
lery district  of  Puget  Sound  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled. 

At  the  new  post  at  Haines,  near  Skagway,  Alaska,  construction 
work  is  making  good  progress.  The  location  of  this  post  is  in  every 
respect  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Companies  I  and  M,  Eight  Infantry,  are  still  stationed  at  Skagway, 
Alaska.  The  various  buildings  used  as  quarters,  barracks,  and  store- 
houses, are  rented  from  private  parties,  and  are  scattered  over  the 
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town.  Contrary  to  what  mi^ht  have  been  ex]^ted  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, there  were  few  bad  results  in  discipline  or  health  of  the 
command,  and  no  friction  with  the  civil  authorities,  a  result  duelar^ly 
to  the  tact  and  efficiency  of  the  commanding  officer,  Maj.  W.  L.  Pitcher, 
Eighth  Infantry. 

FOBT  EGBEBT,  ALASKA. 

Fort  Egbert  is  garrisoned  by  Company  C,  Eighth  Infantry.  The 
quarters  and  barracks  are  good  and  the  garrison  as  comfortable  as 
could  be  expected  at  a  post  located  in  so  inhospitable  a  region.  The 
post  hospital,  however,  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  building,  being  small 
and  poorly  constructed.  Although  Fort  Egbert  is  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  post  garden  is  the  best  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Columbia,  and  at  the  time  of  my  inspection  was  f  urnisning 
all  the  fresh  vegetables  needed  by  the  post. 

FORT  GIBBON,  ALASKA. 

This  post  is  garrisoned  by  Company  D,  Eighth  Infantry.  The 
buildings  at  the  post  are  substantial  and  comfortable.  This  post  is 
the  most  expensive  to  supply  of  all  the  Alaskan  posts,  but  can  not  be 
abandoned  owing  to  its  relation  to  the  Trans- Alaskan  military  tele- 
graph. The  flat-bottomed  stern-wheel  river  steamer  Van  Vliet  is 
und!er  control  of  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Gibbon,  and  is 
engaged,  during  the  season  of  navigation,  in  transporting  supplies  up 
the  Tanana  for  distribution  among  tne  stations  along  the  military  tele- 
graph line. 

FORT  ST.  MICHAEL,  ALASKA. 

This  post  IS  situated  on  the  island  of  the  same  name  in  Bering  Sea, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  and  is  garrisoned  by  Company  A,  Eighth 
Infantry.  The  post  was  built  for  two  companies,  but  not  more  than 
one  company  being  considered  necessary  at  present  one  of  the  barracks 
is  used  as  a  storehouse. 

At  St.  Michael,  near  the  post,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  build- 
ings and  wharves  of  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading 
Company,  is  the  quartermaster's  depot,  under  charge  of  Capt.  F.  L. 
Knudsen,  Eighth  Infantry.  As  this  depot  was  established  by  order 
from  these  headauarters  and  not  from  the  War  Department,  it  is  my 
intention  to  abolish  it,  as  a  depot,  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  putting  the  buildings  under  charge  of  the  post  quartermaster  at 
Fort  St.  Michael,  and  discharging  nearly  all  employees.  A  great 
quantity  of  quartermaster's  supplies,  which  will  never  be  needed  in 
Alaska,  are  stored  at  this  depot,  having  been  shipped  there  when  it 
was  established.  It  is  intended  to  have  all  these  surplus  stores  that  can 
not  be  used  at  the  various  posts  in  Alaska  shipped  to  the  United  States 
next  summer. 

Unusual  conditions  prevail  at  this  post,  as  the  entire  island  of  St. 
Michael  is  a  part  of  a  military  reservation.  Two  large  commercial 
companies — tne  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company 
and  the  Northern  Commercial  Company — have  their  stores,  ware- 
houses, hotels,  dwellings,  etc.,  on  the  reservation,  acting  under  permits 
from  the  Secretary  of  War.     A  question  having  arisen  between  the 
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War  Department  and  the  'Northern  Commercial  Company  regarding 
the  holdings  of  the  latter,  the  matter  was  referred  to  me  for  investiga- 
tion, and  is  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report. 

FORT  DAVIS,  ALASKA. 

This  post,  situated  4  miles  from  the  important  gold-mining  to.wn  of 
Nome,  IS  garrisoned  by  Company  B,  Eighth  Infantry.  There  are  bar- 
racks for  two  companies.  The  buildings  at  this  post,  like  those  at  all 
other  posts  in  Alaska,  are  comfortable  and  well  suited  to  the  purpose. 

FOKT  LISCUM,  ALASKA. 

Fort  Liscum,  near  the  town  of  Valdez,  is  garrisoned  hj  Company  I, 
Thirteenth  Infantry.  The  post  is  well  constructed,  but  its  location  is 
regarded  as  unfortunate.  Mountains  2,000  feet  high  lie  immediately 
behind  the  post  to  the  southward,  shutting  off  the  sun  for  a  consider- 
able part  oi  each  day,  a  consideration  of  no  small  importance  where 
there  is  such  a  phenomenal  snowfall.  During  the  winter  the  post  is 
fairly  buried  in  snow,  only  the  roofs  of  two-story  buildings  being  visi- 
ble. Owing  to  its  northern  exposure  and  the  mountains  to  the  south- 
ward this  snow  does  not  entirely  disappear  until  June.  A  location 
could  have  been  found  on  the  opposite  side  of  Valdez  Bay,  2  miles 
below  the  town  of  Valdez,  where  there  is  more  space,  and  with  a 
southern  instead  of  a  northern  exposure.  This  post  is  easily  supplied, 
as  on  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska  navigation  is  open  during  the  entire 
year,  and  Fort  Liscum  has  direct  steamer  communication  with  Seattle. 

TRANSALASKAN  MILITARY   TELEGRAPH. 

The  military  telegraph  line,  connecting  Forts  Liscum,  Egbert,  Gib- 
bon, and  St.  Michael,  has,  after  two  years  of  the  hardest  labor,  been 
completed.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  oflBcers  and  men 
of  the  Signal  Corps  and  the  various  infantry  and  artillery  organizations 
stationed  in  Alaska  for  successfully  accomplishing  the  task  of  con- 
structing nearly  1,600  miles  of  telegraph  line  through  country  nearly 
all  of  which  is  an  unsurveyed  and  uninhabited  wilderness.  The  line 
was,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  of  necessity  crudely  constructed. 
It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  adeqately  guard  against  damage  by 
forest  fires  or  trees  falling  on  the  line  by  clearing  the  forest  on  each 
side;  such  work  would  have  required  a  much  larger  force  than  was 
available.  The  difficulty  of  properly  setting  poles  in  a  country  where 
the  ground  is  perpetually  frozen  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface  can 
be  readily  appreciated.  As  the  roots  of  trees  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yukon  do  not  extend  deeper  than  eighteen  inches,  on  account  of  frozen 
ground,  these  trees  are  continually  falling  across  the  line. 

Forts  Liscum,  Egbert,  Gibbon,  and  St,  Michael  are  really  merely 
bases  of  supply  for  the  detachments  of  men  distributed  along  the  tele- 
graph line  to  keep  it  in  repair  by  resetting  fallen  poles,  removing  trees 
that  have  fallen  across  the  line,  etc.  These  detachments  usually  con- 
sist of  three  men,  one  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  two  infantrymen. 
Many  of  them  are  absent  from  their  respective  posts  a  year  at  a  time. 
The  supply  of  these  numerous  isolated  stations,  by  pack  train  in  sum- 
mer and  dog  sled  in  winter,  has  been  accomplished  only  by  the  greatest 
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eflfort.  No  men  are  kept  at  the  posts  other  than  those  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  proper  care.  The  companies  of  the  Eighth  Infantry 
came  to  Alaska  in  1902  at  their  war  strength  and  have  gradually  been 
decreased  by  expiration  of  enlistments  to  65  men  each.  Fort  Liscum, 
which  was  garrisoned  last  year  by  a  coast  artillery  company  at  full 
strength,  now  has  an  infantry  company  of  65  men.  It  required  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  troops  to  keep  the  line  open  last  year,  and  even 
then  they  were  not  entirely  successful.  Now,  with  the  companies 
decreased  by  one-third,  and  much  more  line  to  care  for  than  last 
winter,  the  outlook  for  the  coming  winter  is  not  encouraging. 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  maintaining  all  the  posts  in 
Alaska  is  one  requiring  more  knowledge  of  the  policy  and  intentions 
of  the  Government  than  is  vouchsafed  a  department  commander  before 
it  can  be  intelligently  dealt  with.     The  military  telegraph  line  was 

Presumably  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  communication 
etween  the  posts  in  Alaska  ana  department  headquarters,  3^et  almost 
the  entire  garrisons  at  four  of  these  posts  are  constantly  in  the  field 
maintaining  the  line,  leaving  no  men  available  for  duty  in  connection 
with  any  emergency  that  might  arise.  The  only  way  that  any  one  of 
the  posts  on  the  telegraph  fine  could  send  twenty  men  into  the  field 
would  be  to  dmw  them  m  from  the  various  isolated  stations,  which 
would  cut  the  post  off  from  telegraphic  communication.  This  is  a 
clearly  illogical  situation.  Fort  Davis  is  the  only  post  in  Alaska 
located  near  any  considerable  community  of  white  people,  it  being  4 
miles  from  Nome,  which,  with  the  mining  camps  in  its  vicinity,  has  a 
population  of  10,000.  The  community  is  not  a  turbulent  one,  and  the 
town  has  a  large  proportion  of  citizens  who,  in  case  of  necessity,  could 
be  depended  upon  to  support  the  Federal  civil  authorities  in  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order.  The  abandonment  of  Fort  Davis  would  not 
affect  the  maintenance  of  the  telegraph  line,  but,  owing  to  the  distance 
from  the  town,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  expensive  buildings  of  the 
post  could  be  sold  for  more  than  the  merest  fraction  of  their  cost.  If 
the  post  had  been  located  as  it  should  have  been,  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  town,  these  buildings  would  now  bring  but  little  less  than  their 
original  cost  at  auction.  No  one  of  the  posts.  Fort  St.  Michael,  Fort 
Gibbon,  Fort  P]gbert,  and  Fort  Liscum,  can  be  abandoned  unless  the 
Department  is  prepared  to  abandon  the  telegraph  line,  constructed  at 
the  cost  of  so  mucn  labor  and  privation.  It  is  taken  for  granted  the 
garrison  at  Camp  Skagway  will  be  withdrawn  on  the  completion  of 
the  new  post  at  Haines,  distant  only  17  miles  from  Skagway. 

There  are  no  natives  in  Alaska  who  require  observation  by  troops. 
The  relations  between  natives  and  white  men  are  everywhere  friendly, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  remain  so.  The  natives, 
both  Indians  and  Eskimos,  are  quite  docile  and  not  much  addicted  to 
crimes  of  violence.  Such  as  they  do  commit  are  adequately  dealt  with 
by  the  civil  authorities.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  tribal  organiza- 
tions and  no  powerful  chiefs  would  make  extensive  uprisings  quite 
impossible,  even  if  there  were  a  motive,  which  there  is  not. 

AMERICAN  LAK£,  WASHINGTON. 

It  is  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  without  delay  to  acquire  a 
large  tract  of  ground  at  American  Lake,  near  Tacoma,  Wasn.,  for 
maneuver  purposes,  and  as  a  site  for  the  concentration  of  troops  in 
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time  of  war.  The  location  of  the  tract,  from  a  strategic  standpoint, 
is  unexcelled.  It  is  crossed  by  the  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway,  and  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound, 
where  the  largest  vessel  afloat  could  lie  in  well-protected  water  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  shore.  The  tract  is  a  vast  bed  of  gravel,  covered  by 
a  thin  laj'er  of  soil,  with  a  growth  of  short  grass.  There  is  no  dust  in 
dry  weather,  and  no  mud  in  the  rainy  season.  Abundant  water  of  the 
best  quality  can  be  had  from  several  lakes,  as  well  as  streams  coming 
down  from  the  mountains.  The  tract  is  mostly  a  rolling  prairie,  with 
here  and  there  small  areas  of  fir  and  hard-wood  trees,  which,  however, 
are  not  of  sufficiently  dense  growth  to  interfere  with  movements  of 
troops.  The  terrain  is  diversified  by  lakes  and  small  streams,  with 
occasional  ridges  and  depressions.     The  land  is  unfit  for  agricultural 

Eurposes  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  layer  of  soil  over  the  gravel  bed, 
ence  its  acquirement  for  military  purposes  would  not  be  open  to  the 
objection  that  would  be  urged  against  using  arable  land  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. The  land  possesses  value,  however,  owing  to  its  favorable  loca- 
tion near  Tacoma,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  used  for  grazing  purposes. 
It  is  believed  that  30,000  acres  could  be  obtained  for  $300,000.  This 
is  only  three  times  the  sum  that  would  be  required  to  clear  of  trees 
the  Fort  Lawton  reservation  of  541  acres.  When  its  strategic  loca- 
tion, suitability  and  cheapness  are  considered  it  is  not  believed  that 
another  such  tract  can  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The  price  is 
sure  to  double  in  ten  years  and  if  it  is  to  be  obtained  it  should  be  done 
at  once.  If  occasion  arose  several  army  corps  could  be  encamped  here 
and  be  within  a  half -hour's  march  of  transports. 

The  chief  surgeon  of  the  department  reports  that  the  health  of  the 
command  has  been  excellent  throughout  the  year.  No  epidemics  or 
infectious  diseases  have  occurred,  and  only  a  few  cases  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  sanitary  condition  of  all  the  posts  is  reported  as  excellent. 
But  15  deaths  occurred  in  the  Department,  from  all  causes,  during 
the  twelve  months  covered  by  this  report. 

judge-advocate's  department. 

The  number  of  court-martial  records  received  and  forwarded  to  the 
Judge- Advocate-General  during  the  fiscal  year  were  3  of  trials  of 
commissioned  officers  and  229  of  enlisted  men.  Two  commissioned 
officers  were  convicted  and  dismissed  the  service,  and  1  was  acquitted. 
There  were  206  convictions  of  enlisted  men  and  23  acquittals. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  trials  of  men  serving  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  percentage  as  to  enlisted  strength,  with  previous  years, 
is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Year. 

Average 
enlisted 
strength. 

Trials. 

Per  cent. 

1900-1901 

773 
3,022 
3,240 

16 
158 
215 

2.1 

1901-2 

5.2 

1902-3 

6.6 

The  chief  paymaster  of  the  department  reports  that  the  arrangement 
by  which  the  commanding  officers  at  Forts  Davis,  Egbert,  Gibbon, 
and  St.  Michael,  Alaska,  are  designated  as  '^ acting  paymasters"  for 
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the  payment  of  troops  at  their  respective  posts  is  workirg  satisfacto- 
rily. These  posts  being  cut  off  from  communication  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  the  shipments  of  funds  by  express  upon  receipt  of 
pay  rolls  could  not  be  maae.  Heretofore  payments  were  made  by  the 
agents  of  the  Northern  Commercial  Company  at  considerable  expense 
and  trouble,  but  as  that  company  did  not  feel  justified  in  continuing 
the  work  the  present  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  the  funds  nec- 
essary for  a  year's  payment  were  shipped  during  the  season  of  naviga- 
tion to  the  various  post  commanders. 

officers'  schools. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  for  officers'  schools  at  the  various  posts 
in  the  department,  submitted  by  post  commanders  and  approved  by 
the  department  commander,  were  carried  out  at  all  posts,  with  the 
exception  of  Fort  Liscum,  Alaska,  where  the  school  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued after  December,  1902,  owing  to  the  unusual  conditions  at  that 
post,  most  of  the  officers  being  absent  from  the  post  on  the  military 
telegraph  line.  At  Vancouver  Barracks  the  sessions  were  discontinued 
April  18,  1903,  in  view  of  the  early  departure  of  the  Seventeenth 
Infantry  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  the  course  was  practically 
completed.  With  the  exceptions  noted  above,  the  courses  at  the  vari- 
ous posts  were  completed  and  the  results  obtained  satisfactory. 

SMALL-AKHS  PRACTICE. 

The  following  remarks  and  reconmiendations  by  the  inspector  of 
small-arms  practice  are  approved: 

Target  practice  is  now  progressing  under  the  new  firing  reffalationa  These  regu- 
lations are  believed  to  be  a  decided  improvement  over  the  ola  ones  in  many  respects, 
but  it  is  regretted  that  they  make  no  provision  for  instruction  for  firing  with  a  rest. 
No  hunter  or  a  soldier  in  actual  battle  would  fail  to  avail  hsmself  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  a  rest  in  aiming  and  firing.  A  part  of  the  instruction  on  the  range  and 
record  practice  should  he  with  a  rest,  horizontal  and  vertical,  viz,  log  and  tree  rest. 

The  encouragement  offered  superior  markmanship  hy  increased  nay  is  an  excellent 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  the  standard  is  too  high  and  should  be  lowered.  At 
present  nearly  all  men  are  discouraged  from  the  hope  of  reaching  it.  So  far  no 
soldier  in  this  department  has  succeeded  in  making  scores  to  entitle  him  to  tlie 
extra  pay  as  expert  rifleman. 

Sharpshooters  should  have  some  conspicuous  insi^a  on  the  service  and  field  uni- 
form. The  metal  crosses  are  never  worn  by  men  in  the  field.  Often  it  is  highly 
desirable  for  an  officer  to  be  able  to  select  at  a  glance  a  few  sharpshooters  from  a  com- 
mand, with  which  he  may  not  be  personally  mmiliar. 

It  is  believed  that  the  most  serious  questions  affecting  the  efficiency 
of  the  Army  to-day  are  those  relating  to  the  personnel  of  the  enlisted 
force.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  recruits  are  obtained  with 
difficulty,  and  that  the  most  of  them  are  not  of  satisfactory  quality. 
Very  few  men  reenlist  after  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service, 
while  the  number  of  desertions  and  of  dishonerable  discharges  is  phe- 
nomenal. To  get  and  keep  a  good  class  of  men  there  must  be  a  raaical 
increase  in  the  pay  of  the  rank  and  file.  The  Government  can  not  get 
something  for  nothing  any  more  than  a  railroad  company  or  manumc- 
^  turing  concern  can.  When  there  is  considered  the  amount  of  work 
'  they  are  required  to  do,  and  the  degree  of  intelligence  necessary  for 
the  proper  performance  of  their  duties,  the  pay  of  the  enlisted  men  of 
the  Army  is  ridiculously  small.    The  wonder  is,  not  that  so  few  men 
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enlist  and  that  so  small  a  percentage  of  them  reenlist  after  three  years, 
but  that  we  obtain  and  keep  so  many  really  pfood  men  as  we  do.  Since 
the  present  rates  of  mv  for  the  Army  were  established  the  wages  of 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  have  made  great  advances,  having,  in 
some  occupations,  doubled.  In  localities  where  twenty  yeai-s  ago  rarm 
laborers  employed  by  the  year  received  $14  per  month  and  board,  they 
DOW  command  $25  and  board. 

Id  many  parts  of  the  United  States  ignorant,  unskilled  laborers, 
working  by  the  day,  are  able  to  save,  above  their  board  and  clothing, 
twice  the  amount  received  by  a  private  soldier  on  his  second  enlistment, 
aud  yet  only  a  small  percentage  of  these  men  could  pass  the  test  in  a 
recruiting  office.  If  the  pay  of  a  private  on  his  first  enlistment  were 
made  to  approach  that  oi  a  farm  laborer,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  number  of  enlistments  of  a  verv  superior 
class^young  men  from  the  farms,  who  are  usually  of  good  physique 
aud  have  common  school  education,  and  are  not  so  much  addicted  to 
iDtemperate  habits  as  men  recruited  in  the  cities.  If  there  were  pro- 
portionate increases  of  pay  for  length  of  service,  and  a  much  higher 
rate  of  pay  for  nonconmussioned  officers,  many  of  these  men  would 
reuQiain  m  the  service.  Considering  present  rates  of  wages  it  is 
believed  that  the  pay  should  be  increased  on  the  following  b^is:  Pri- 
vates on  first  enlistments,  $18;  corporals,  $30;  sergeants,  $45,  and 
first  sergeants,  $60  per  month,  with  increases  for  len^h  of  service.  If 
men  are  not  worth  these  rates  of  pay,  they  are  not  worth  anything. 

RATION. 

The  presentation  is  wholesome  and  sufficient  in  quantity,  but  some- 
what monotonous.  Since  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  oeer  in  the 
post  exchange  the  company,  troop,  and  battery  funds  have  fallen  very 
low,  and  have  been  kept  up  by  the  men  contributing  from  their  pay 
in  order  to  help  out  the  ration  by  the  purchase  of  articles  not  issued., 
as  milk,  eggs,  fruit,  etc.  This  is  evidently  unjust,  and  is  a  source  of 
discontent.  It  could  very  properly  be  remedied  by  legislation,  which 
would  allow  the  payment  from  public  money  of  a  small  sum,  say  $1 
per  month,  for  each  man  into  the  funds  of  tne  various  organizations, 
with  some  supervision  by  higher  authority  to  see  that  the  money  was 
properly  expended  and  not  allowed  to  accumulate. 

SPECIAL  OUABDHOUSE  RATION. 

It  is  recommended  that  there  be  a  special  ration  for  inmates  of  the 
guardhouse.  This  institution  has  too  few  terrors  for  a  certain  class  of 
soldiers.  Men  who  are  lacking  in  pride  and  who  wish  to  shirk  their 
duties  find  the  average  guardhouse  a  comfortable  haven,  especially  in 
bad  weather.  Such  men  can  usually  be  appealed  to  through  their 
stomachs,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  diet  of  hard,  instead  of  soft  bread, 
and  salt  or  canned  instead  of  fresh  meats,  with  the  usual  allowances  of 
vegetables,  and  no  coffee,  would  have  a  beneficial  effect,  and  would 
not  injure  the  health  of  the  men. 

BEWAHD  FOB  DESEBTEBS. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  reward  for  capturing  and  delivering 
deserters  be  increased  to  $100. 
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CLOTHING  ALIiOWANOE. 

In  my  opinion  the  present  clothing  allowance  should  be  abolished 
and  clothing  issued  to  men  whenever  their  immediate  commander 
deems  it  necessary.  All  this  clothing,  except  shoes  and  underwear, 
should  be  taken  from  the  soldier  on  nis  discharge.  As  men  who  are 
dishonorably  discharged  by  sentence  of  court-martial  usually  forfeit 
all  pay  and  allowances,  they  should,  before  being  released,  be  furnished 
witn  a  cheap  civilian  suit.  It  is  recommended  that  if  possible  legisla- 
tion be  obtained  prohibiting  any  person  other  than  members  oi  the 
Regular  Arm}'  or  militia  from  wearing  the  army  uniform  and  insignia, 
or  anything  that  can  be  readily  mistaken  for  it. 

officers'  uniform. 

The  trousers  straps  and  box  spurs,  provided  for  in  General  Orders, 
No.  132,  series  of  1902,  are  most  unpopular  with  officers.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  nine  out  of  ten  condemn  them  without  reseiTe.  It  is  difficult 
to  sit  down  with  comfort  when  one  is  wearing  the  trousers  straps,  and 
the  spurs  are  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  wearing  spurs  when  not  mounted  except  that  they  are  in 
vogue  in  European  armies  on  dress  occasions,  a  reason  which  does  not 
appeal  very  forcibly  to  our  officers. 

The  abolition  of  the  chapeau  and  epaulets  for  general  officers  is 
recommended;  the  former  is  hideous,  the  latter  heavy  and  gaudy. 
The  new  full-dress  cap  is  handsome  and  military  in  appearance,  and 
the  shoulder  knots  are  neat  and  not  too  conspicuous.  Tne  blue  facings 
of  the  infantry  are  a  failure.     They  fade  and  discolor  readily. 

officers'  mess. 

It  is  recommended  that  bachelor  officers  in  posts  and  all  officers  in 
the  field  be  assisted  in  their  messing  arrangements  by  having  cooks 
enlisted  for  the  purpose,  just  as  company  cooks  are  now,  said  cooks  to 
be  paid,  however,  by  the  officers  who  utilize  their  services  instead  of 
by  the  Government.  When  a  regiment  goes  into  the  field  the  officers 
are  put  to  much  hardship  and  inconvenience  because  of  the  question 
of  cooks  for  their  messes,  and  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  whims  of  civil- 
ian cooks,  if  they  are  able  to  obtain  them.  It  is  as  essential  that  offi- 
cers be  fed  as  enlisted  men,  and  they  should  not  be  expected  to  cook 
for  themselves,  which  is  not  done  even  by  the  soldiers,  who  have 
cooks  especially  enlisted  for  them.  Cooks  enlisted  for  bachelor 
messes  in  posts  would  be  available  for  all  officers  in  the  field. 

The  compensation  received  by  the  clerks  in  the  adjutants-general's 
offices  of  the  various  departments  is  lower  than  that  of  the  clerks  in 
the  offices  of  the  chief  quartermaster  and  the  chief  commissary,  an 
evident  injustice,  as  the  work  is  of  the  same  nature  and  the  hours  the 
same.  They  appear  to  be  largely  overlooked  in  the  matter  of  promo- 
tion to  the  higher  classes 

MIUTIA. 

The  militia  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  have  been  reorgan- 
ized in  compliance  with  tne  provisions  of  the  act  of  January  21,  1903. 
In  the  two  former  States  encampments  were  held  in  September, 
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1903,  which  were,  at  the  request  of  the  governors  of  the  two  States, 
attended  by  regular  officers  from  these  headquarters.  At  these 
encampments  good  hard  work  was  the  rule,  and  there  was  no  attempt 
to  make  the  occasion  an  outing  or  picnic. 

The  target  practice  by  the  Wasnington  reg^ent  was  very  ^ood. 
These  troops  have  been  armed  for  several  years  with  the  United  btates 
magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30.  The  Oregon  militia  has  just  been  armed 
with  that  weapon,  and  had  practice  with  it  this  year. 

There  has  been  a  general  reawakening  in  Isational  Guard  circles 
owing  to  recent  legislation,  with  a  constant  increase  of  efficiency. 

The  Idaho  militia  had  no  encampment  this  year. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
faithful  and  efficient  work  of  the  department  stan  since  I  have  been  in 
c-ommand. 

Very  respectfully, 

Frederick  Funston, 
BrigacUer- General^  U,  S.  Army^  Commanding. 


B.— BEPOBT  OF  BBIG.  GEV.  WILLIAM  A.  XOBB^,  IT.  8.  ABMY,  COM- 
MAHBIHG  THE  BEPABTMEHT  OF  BAKOTA. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Dakota, 

St.  Pmd,  Minn,. ,  190S. 

The  Adjutant-General,  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Sm:  The  last  annual  report  of  this  department  was  made  by  me 
August  29,  1902. 

On  June  30,  1903,  the  posts  were  garrisoned  by  headquarters,  band, 
and  9  troops  of  the  Thira  Cavalry;  headquarters,  band,  and  the  First 
Squadron  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry;  the  Tenth  JBattery,  Field  Artillery,  and 
the  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-fourth  Regiments  of  Infantry.  The 
remainingscjuadrons  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry  are  under  orders  to  proceed 
from  the  JPhilippines  and  take  station  in  this  department. 

ARRIVALS. 

August  2,  1902,  headquarters  First  Squadron  and  Troops  A  and  D, 
Third  Cavalry  (6  officers  and  67  enlisted  men),  Lieut.  Col.  E.  Z. 
Steever,  Ninth  Cavalry,  commanding,  arrived  from  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  and  took  station  at  Fort  Assinniboine. 

August  2,  1902,  Troops  B  and  C,  Third  Cavalry  (2  officers  and  76 
enlisted  men),  Capt.  F.  O.  Johnson,  Third  Cavalry,  commanding, 
arrived  from  San  Jrancisco,  Cal.,  and  took  station  at  Fort  Yellowstone. 

August  8,  1902,  headquarters  First  Battalion,  and  Companies  C 
and  D,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  (6  officers  and  144  enlisted  men),  Maj. 
J.  C.  Dent,  Twenty-fourth  Infantrv,  commanding,  arrived  from  San 
Francisco  and  took  station  at  Fort  Harrison. 

August  8,  1902,  Companies  K  and  M,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  (5 
officers  and  151  enlisted  men),  Capt.  William  JBlack,  Twenty-fourth 
Infantry,  commanding,  arrived  from  San  Francisco  and  took  station 
at  Fort  Missoula. 
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August  16,  1902,  headquarters,  staff,  and  band,  and  C!ompanies  A 
and  B,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  (13  officers  and  226  enlisted  men),  Col. 
Chambers  McKibbin,  Twenty -fourth  Infantry,  commanding,  arrived 
from  San  Francisco  and  took  station  at  Fort  Harrison. 

August  16,  1902,  headquarters  Second  Battalion,  and  Companies  £, 
F,  G,  and  H,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  (6  officers  and  282  enlisted  men), 
Maj.  E.  B.  Bolton,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  conmianding,  arrived 
from  San  Francisco  and  took  station  at  Fort  Assinniboine. 

August  16,  1902,  headquarters  Third  Battalion  and  Company  I, 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry  (5  officers  and  83  enlisted  men),  Lieut.  Col. 
Daniel  Cornman,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  commanding,  arrived  from 
San  Francisco  and  took  station  at  Fort  Missoula. 

August  24,  1902,  headquarters  Third  Squadron  and  Troops  I,  K,  L, 
and  M,  Third  Cavalry  (6  officers  and  152  enlisted  men),  Maj.  H.  P. 
Bjngsbury,  Third  Cavalry,  commanding,  arrived  from  San  Francisco 
and  took  station  at  Fort  Assinniboine. 

October  23,  1902,  the  Tenth  Battery,  Field  Artillerv  (3  officers,  115 
enlisted  men,  100  horses  and  6  pieces  field  artillery),  Capt.  Thomas 
Ridgway,  Artillery  Corps,  commanding,  arrived  at  Fort  Duelling  for 
station.  (The  battery  left  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  October  18,  by 
rail.     Distance  traveled,  about  1,686  miles.) 

November  18, 1902,  Troop  F,  Third  Cavalry,  dismounted  (2  officers 
and  73  enlisted  men),  First  Lieut.  George  B.  Comly,  commanding, 
from  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  arrived  and  took  station  at  Fort 
Yates.     Distance  traveled,  about  2,500  miles. 

May  9, 1903,  headquarters,  band,  and  Troops  A  and  C,  Sixth  Cavalry 
(10  officers  and  115  enlisted  men,  dismounted].  Col.  Allen  Smith,  Sixth 
Cavalry,  commanding,  arrived  and  took  station  at  Fort  Meade. 

May  10,  1903,  Troops  B  and  D,  Sixth  Cavalry  (4  officers  and  97 
enlisted  men,  dismounted).  First  Lieut.  Archie  Miller,  Sixth  Cavalry, 
commanding,  arrived  and  took  station  at  Fort  Keogh. 

DEPARTUEES. 

July  4,  1902,  headquarters  First  Battalion  and  Companies  A  and  D, 
Eightn  Infantry  (7  officers  and  191  enlisted  men),  Capt.  Charles  Ger- 
hardt.  Eighth  Infantry,  commanding,  left  Fort  Harrison  for  Seattle, 
Wash.,  en  route  for  service  in  Alaska. 

August  3,  1902,  Troops  F  and  G,  First  Cavalry  (2  officers  and  146 
enlisted  men),  left  Fort  Yellowstone  for  San  Francisco,  en  route  for 
service  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Maj.  S.  L.  Woodward,  squadron 
commander.  First  Lieut.  R.  C.  Foy,  squadron  adjutant,  and  the  squad- 
ron sergeant-major,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Fort  Keogh,  joined  the 
troops  at  Livingston,  Mont. ,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  San  Francisco. 

February  16,  1903,  the  headquarters,  field,  staff,  and  band,  and  the 
First  Squadron,  Thirteenth  Cavalry  (20  officers  and  285  enlisted  men, 
dismounted),  Lieut.  Col.  Earl  D.  Thomas,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  com- 
manding, left  Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak.^  at  4  p.  m.  this  date,  marcned  to 
Sturgis,  S.  Dak.,  and  there  took  train  for  San  Francisco,  en  route  for 
service  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

March  22,  1903,  headquarters  Third  Squadron  and  Troops  I,  K,  L, 
and  M,  Thirteenth  Cavalry  (18  officers  and  253  enlisted  meni,  Maj. 
Charles  W.  Taylor,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  commanding,  left  Fort  Meade, 
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S.  Dak.,  marched  to  Stur^is,  S.  Dak.,  and  there  took  train  for  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ,  en  route  for  service  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

May  21.  1903,  headquarters  Second  Squadron  and  Troops  F  and  G, 
Thirteentn  Cavalry  (9  officers  and  111  enlisted  men,  dismounted), 
Maj.  Thaddeus  W.  Jones,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  conunanding,  left  Fort 
Keogh,  Mont.,  by  rail  for  San  Francisco,  QJ.,  en  route  for  service 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

May  21,  1903,  Troops  E  and  H,  Thirteenth  Cavalry  (6  officers  and 
116  enlisted  men,  dismounted),  Capt.  E.  L.  Phillips,  Thirteenth  Cav- 
alry, commanding,  left  Fort  Meade,  marched  to  Sturgis,  S.  Dak.,  and 
there  took  train  for  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  en  route  for  service  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

CHANOES  OP  TEOOPS  WITHIN  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

July  2,  1902,  Troop  E,  Thirteenth  Cavalry  (1  officer  and  63  enlisted 
men).  First  Lieut.  Charles  A.  Komeyn,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  command- 
ing, left  Fort  Keogh,  Mont.,  for  a  tour  of  service  at  Camp  Merritt, 
Tongue  River  Indian  Agency,  Mont.  Distance  marched,  about  90 
miles. 

August  8,  1902,  Company  D,  Twenty-first  Infantry  (2  officers  and 
72  enlisted  men),  Capt.  C.  E.  Hampton,  Twenty-first  Infantry,  com- 
manding, left  Fort  Harrison  by  rail  for  station  at  Fort  Keogh,  arriving 
there  August  9. 

August  18, 1902,  Company  M,  Twenty-first  Infantry  (2  officers  and 
60  enlisted  men),  accompanied  by  one  contract  surgeon  and  detach- 
ment of  hospital  corps  men,  Capt.  John  S.  Parke,  Twenty-first  Infan- 
try, commanding,  left  Fort  Yates  by  boat  for  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  en 
route  to  garrison  Fort  Lincoln,  the  new  post  in  process  of  construc- 
tion near  that  place.  Command  arrived  and  took  station  at  Fort  Lin- 
coln August  19. 

August  21, 1902,  Troops  G  and  H,  Thirteenth  Cavalry  (5  officers 
and  153  enlisted  men,  dismounted),  Capt.  A.  L.  Dade,  Thirteenth  Cav- 
alry, commanding,  left  Fort  Assinniboine  by  rail  for  station  at  Fort 
Keogh,  arriving  there  August  22. 

September  2,  1902,  Troop  C,  Thirteenth  Cavalry  (3  officers  and  70 
enlisted  men),  Capt.  P.  D.  Lochridge,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  conmiand- 
ing,  left  Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo.,  and  marched  overland  (via  Fort 
Keogh)  to  Fort  Meade,  for  station.  Arrived  September  28.  Dis- 
tance marched,  599  miles. 

September  12,  1902,  Companies  K  and  L,  Twenty-first  Infantry  (2 
officers  and  107  enlisted  men),  First  Lieut.  George  E.  Ball,  Twenty- 
first  Infantry,  commanding,  left  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak.,  by  rail  for  sta- 
tion at  Fort  Keogh.     Arrived  September  14. 

September  14,  1902,  Companies  A  and  D,  Twenty-first  Infantry  (4 
officers  and  123  enlisted  men),  Capt.  C.  E.  Hampton,  Twenty-first 
Infantry,  commanding,  left  Fort  Aeogh  by  rail  for  station  at  Fort 
Snelling.    Arrived  September  16.     Distance  traveled,  751  miles. 

September  27, 1902,  Troop  F,  Thirteenth  Cavalry  (2  officers  and  49 
enlisted  men),  Capt.  G.  H.  Preston,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  commanding, 
left  Fort  Keogh  for  a  tour  of  service  at  Camp  Merritt,  a  subpost  of 
Fort  Keogh  at  Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont 
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October  5,  1902,  Troop  A,  Thirteenth  Cavalry  (3  officers  and  65 
enlisted  men),  Capt.  R.  C.  Williams,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  command- 
ing, left  Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo.,  marched  to  Cinnabar,  Mont.,  9 
mOes,  thence  proceeded  by  rail  to  Fort  Meade,  for  station,  arriving 
there  October  8.     Total  distance  traveled,  665  miles. 

October  8,  1902,  Troop  L,  Thirteenth  Cavalry  (2  officers  and  64 
enlisted  men),  First  Lieut.  James  Goethe,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  com- 
manding, left  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak.,  and  marched  to  Fort  Meade,  for 
station,  arriving  there  October  16th.     Distance  marched,  250  miles. 

October  16,  1902,  Troop  F,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  returned  to  Fort 
Keogh  from  detached  service  at  Camp  Merritt,  Tongue  River  Indian 
Agency,  Mont.     Distance  marched,  about  90  miles. 

March  5,  1903,  Troops  E  and  H,  Thirteenth  Cavalry  (3  officers  and 
119  enlisted  men),  Capt.  Ervin  L.  Phillips,  Thirteenth  Cavalrv,  com- 
manding, left  Fort  Keogh,  Mont.,  by  rail  for  station  at  Fort  Meade, 
arriving  there  March  7,  1903. 

June  6, 1903,  Troop  A,  Third  Cavalry,  Capt.  Casper  H.  Conrad,  jr., 
and  Second  Lieut.  Arthur  P.  Jones,  troop  officers;  Capt.  G.  A.  Sian- 
ner,  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  Army,  medical  officer;  Second  Lieut. 
R.  B.  McConnell,  battalion  quartermaster  and  commissary^  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry,  acting  quartermaster  for  the  march;  52  enlisted  men, 
and  2  privates  of  the  hospital  corps,  with  64  horses,  left  Fort  Assin- 
niboine  to  march  to  Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo.,  for  duty  in  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  during  the  tourist  season;  arrived  at  Fort 
Yellowstone  at  9  a.  m.  June  24. 

June  13,  1903,  Troop  F,  Third  Cavalry,  left  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak., 
at  11  a.  m.  dismounted;  marched  toMandan,  N.  Dak.,  where  it  arrived 
at  :10  a.  m.  June  16;  left  there  June  17  by  rail  for  station  at  Fort 
Yellowstone,  arriving  June  18  at  2  p.  m.  Troop  consisted  of  Captain 
Barton,  Second  Lieutenant  Maize,  Third  Cavalry,  attached,  and  48 
enlisted  men. 

PRACmCE  MARCHES. 

September  6,  1902,  Troops  I,  K,  and  M,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  Maj. 
C.  W.  Taylor,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  commanding,  left  Fort  Meade  on 
a  practice  march  to  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak.,  going  via  Tilford,  Rapid 
City,  Hermosa,  and  Buffalo  Gap,  S.  Dak.,  and  returning  via  Pringle. 
Hill  City,  Reynolds  Ranch,  and  Lead  City,  S.  Dak.  SqusSron  returned 
to  post  September  20.     Distance  marched,  230  miles. 

September  21,  1902,  Troops  B  and  D,  Thirteenth  Cavalrv,  Capt. 
C.  B.  Sweezey,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  conunanding,  left  Fort  Me^e  on 
a  practice  march  to  the  Little  Missouri  River,  Montana,  going  via 
Bellefourche,  Horse  Creek,  and  Mary  Ranch  and  returning  via  Alzado, 
Mont.,  and  Bellefourche,  S.  Dak.  Sauadron  returned  to  post  Sep- 
tember 28.     Distance  marched,  203  miles. 

June  23,  1903,  the  First  Battalion,  Twenty -first  Infantry,  consisting 
of  9  o£Scers  and  229  enlisted  men,  accompanied  by  1  medical  officer  and 
4  hospital  corps  men,  Lieut.  Col.  Cornelius  Gardener,  Twenty -first 
Infantry,  commanding,  left  Fort  Snelling  at  7.50  a.  m.  for  a  practice 
march' to  the  State  of  Minnesota  rifle  range,  near  Lake  City,  Minn., 
and  to  hold  its  annual  target  practice  at  that  range.  Arrived  June  22 
at  3.15  p.  m.  Distance  marched,  74.8  miles.  Preliminary  practice 
commenced  June  23  and  regular  practice  June  29. 
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ABANDONMENT  OF  POSTS. 

Under  authority  of  the  War  Department  of  September  18, 1902, 
Camp  Merritt,  Mont.,  a  subpost  of  Fort  Keogh,  Mont.,  located  on  the 
Tongue  River  Indian  Reservation  near  the  Indian  agency,  about  90 
mUes  from  Foit  Keogh,  established  July  26,  1891,  was  abandoned 
April  21,  1903,  the  public  buildings  on  that  date  having  been  formally 
turned  over  to  the  Interior  Department  for  Indian  school  purposes. 
The  receipt  for  the  buildings  is  signed  by  J.  C.  Clifford,  Indian  agent, 
Tongue  River  Agency. 

Under  telegraphic  authority  from  the  War  Department  of  May  19, 
1903,  arrangements  are  being  made  to  abandon  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak., 
as  a  military  station  at  an  early  date. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  mean  strength  of  the  conmiand  present  was  133  officers  and 
2,824  men.  With  troops  returning  from  insular  service  and  the  rela- 
tively large  number  of  young  and  more  or  less  inexperienced  officers, 
progressive  instruction  throughout  the  year  seemed  of  first  impor- 
tance. Officers'  schools  were  organized  and  department  general  order 
No.  6  issued  to  provide  for  systematic  courses,  including  drills,  mili- 
tary signaling,  exercises  in  minor  tactics,  practice  marches,  target 
practice,  and  physical  training,  supplemented  by  a  complete  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  field  exercises  and  another 
for  athletic  sports  and  field  days.  While  the  arrivals  and  departures 
of  troops  enumerated  above  have  interfered  in  a  measure,  the  results 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  Unusual  interest  was  taken  in  the  course 
of  physical  training,  which  extends  throughout  the  year,  and  field 
days  either  have  been  or  will  be  held  at  all  posts,  with  prizes  of  con- 
siderable value  for  the  victors.  The  reports  of  field  exercises  in 
minor  tactics  are  voluminous  and  indicate  gratifying  interest.  They 
will  receive  as  soon  as  possible  critical  review  and  be  returned  for 
future  reference  to  the  posts. 

Officers  have  been  infinitely  encouraged  in  providing  and  pursuing 
courses  of  instruction  by  considering  that  with  the  organization  of  a 
general  staff  these  will  not,  as  has  frequently  happened,  fall  into  dis- 
use, but  that  what  is  good  in  each  territorial  department  will  even- 
tually be  adopted  for  all,  and  that  the  Army  will  make  progress 
everywhere  with  the  same  approved  methods. 

A  post  school  for  enlistea  men  has  been  maintained  at  each  post  in 
the  department,  with  an  attendance  of  406  and  a  daily  average  attend- 
ance of  262. 

Schools  for  children  have  been  maintained  at  all  posts  except  Forts 
Keogh,  Lincoln,  and  Missoula,  where  the  children  attend  public  schools 
in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  Yellowstone,  where  there  are  no  children 
of  a  school  age.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  children's  schools 
was  53. 

Progress  in  all  cases  has  been  good  and  satisfactory. 

It  is  observed  that  the  daily  average  attendance  of  enlisted  men  was 
only  65  per  cent  of  the  total  number  attending  school.  This  will  be 
remedied  by  a  recent  order  which  exempts  enlisted  men  attending 
school  from  all  duty  that  will  interfere  therewith,  except  regular 
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guard,  and  other  duty  only  in  case  of  emergency  and  when  ordered  by 
9ie  post  commander. 

Officers  in  charge  of  post  schools  have  shown  commendable  interest 
in  their  duties,  as  well  as  enlisted  men  detailed  as  teachers,  and  have 
done  efficient  work. 

I  renew  my  reconunendation  of  last  year  that  in  each  company  and 
troop  a  permanent  squad  be  instructed  as  scouts,  providing  thereby  a 
necessary  body  of  expert  special  troops  when  the  regiment  is  consoli- 
dated in  whole  or  in  part  for  active  service. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Reynolds,  inspector-general,  makes  recommen- 
dation, in  which  I  concur,  that  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
band  musicians  by  enlistment  they  be  recruited  from  the  field  musicians 
in  each  regiment  and  corps  by  requiring  them  to  learn  music  and  play 
band  instruments. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  conmiand  has  been  good,  as  a  rule,  and  with 
evidence  oi  steady  improvement.  It  varies  considerably  with  differ- 
ent posts  and  even  with  different  companies  at  the  same  post. 

There  have  been  3,824  trials  by  court-martial,  of  which  3,582  were 
by  summary  court.  These  trials  have  embraced  4,690  counts,  of 
which  nearly  one-half  were  for  drunkenness  or  offenses  growing  out 
of  drunkenness.  Over  87  per  cent  of  these  counts  were  disciplinary 
offenses,  such  as  absences  without  leave,  etc.;  in  other  words,  for 
offenses  which  in  civil  life  would  not  be  punishable.  Excluding  460 
counts  for  drunkenness,  there  were  only  101  for  offenses  punishable  by 
the  civil  criminal  code.  Not  included  m  any  of  the  foregoing  were  40 
convictions  for  desertion. 

An  improvement  in  discipline  would,  I  believe,  follow  a  proper 
change  in  the  method  of  issuing  uniform  clothing.  The  method  fol- 
lowed now  is  indirectly  responsible  for  many  irregularities.  The  sol- 
dier purchases  his  clothing  on  credit,  exceeding  or  keeping  within  a 
certain  allowance,  and  owns  it.  If  he  keeps  wiuiin  the  allowance,  the 
balance  to  his  credit  is  paid  him;  if  he  exceeds  it,  the  excess  is 
deducted  from  his  pay.  In  theory  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  incentive 
for  men  to  be  careful  of  their  own,  to  take  proper  care  of  their  uni- 
form and  to  appear  neatly  dressed,  but  in  practice  the  theory  works 
in  this  way  only  with  a  very  few.  The  great  majority  of  men  accu- 
mulate clothing  and  with  many  it  becomes  an  article  of  barter  and 
sale,  not  only  among  themselves  but  with  civilians  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  posts.  Convictions  under  the  seventeenth  article  of  war,  so  far 
as  clothing  is  concerned,  are  rare,  and  civilian  purchasers  can  not  be 
held  accountable  because  of  sales  of  clothing  made  at  different  times 
by  the  Government  or  by  discharged  volunt^rs  and  regulars.  When 
a  soldier  deserts  he  disposes  of  most  of  his  clothing  or  it  is  taken  from 
his  locker  by  those  who  first  become  aware  of  his  absence. 

An  alternative  system  can  not  be  given  in  this  report,  but  will  be 
embodied  in  a  separate  recommendation.  It  is  based  on  the  provision 
that  uniform  clothing  shall  be  the  property  of  the  United  otates,  as 
arms,  accouterments,  etc.,  are  now;  that  it  shall  be  easily  identifiable 
and  its  sale  or  purchase  be  a  felony  by  law. 

W.  A.  Kobb£, 
Brigadier- General^  U.  S.  Army, 
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E.— BEPOBT    OF    MAJ.    GEV.    ADVA    B.   CHAPFEE,   IT.   S.   ABMY, 
COMKAHDIHG  THE  BEPABTMEVT  OF  THE  EAST. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  East, 
Oovemors  Island^  New  York  City^  Septemher  15^  1903. 

The  Adjutant-General,  U.  S.  Armt, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  annual  report  of  this  depart- 
ment for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  containing  a  r^sum^  or  the 
reports  of  the  chiefs  of  tne  stafF  departments  on  duty  at  these  head- 
quarters, the  latter  being  filed  here  for  future  reference  and  the  neces- 
sary action. 

On  concluding  the  annual  inspection  of  posts  in  the  department — 
January  23  to  June  6— my  report  in  detail,  covering  generally  the 
matters  embraced  in  paragraph  954,  Army  Regulations,  was  forwarded 
to  the  Department,  and  it  seems  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  repeat  here 
what  has  oeen  heretofore  stated. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  the  reports  made  by  staff  officers  follows: 

(A)  adjutant-general's  department. 

Memorandum  from  the  adjutant-general  shows  that  the  aggre^te 
strength  of  the  personnel  on  Jime  30,  1902,  was  16,256,  and  on  June 
30, 1903, 16,301.  The  number  of  company  organizations  in  the  depart- 
ment June  30, 1902,  was  153^  viz,  engmeers,  4;  cavalry,  22;  field  artil- 
lery, 5;  coast  artillery,  97;  infantry,  25.  On  June  30  the  number  of 
such  organizations  was  165,  viz,  engineers,  2;  cavalry,  22;  field  artil- 
lery, 5;  coast  artillery,  95;  infantry,  41.  The  reduction  of  the  enlisted 
strength  of  troops  of  cavalry  from  75  to  65,  and  of  companies  of  infan- 
try from  80  to  65,  directed  by  War  Department  Orders,  No.  108,  series 
of  1902,  has  been  effected.  The  movement  of  companies,  changes  of 
station,  etc.,  noted  in  memorandum  "Record  of  events,"  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  of  record  on  the  monthly  return  of  the  depart- 
ment forwarded  to  Washington  as  completed.  Seemingly,  therefore, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  state  in  detail  in  this  report  the  movements  of 
companies  that  have  occurred  during  the  year. 

(B)  inspector-general's  department. 

Disbursing  officers'  accounts  have  been  examined  as  required  by  law 
&nd  regulation.  Two  hundred  and  ninety -one  inspections  of  money 
accounts  involving  statements  of  accountability-  for  $35,630,422.59  were 
made  and  checked  over.  Public  property  of  invoiced  value  amounting 
to  over  one  million  dollars  was  inspected  for  condemnation,  and  prop- 
erty costing  $693,264  was  eliminated  from  property  returns,  viz, 
destroyed  or  sold,  being  no  longer  serviceable. 

Forty-one  of  tne  garrisoned  posts  were  inspected  by  officers  of  the 
Inspector-General's  Department;  also  cemeteries,  arsenals,  and  depots 
to  the  number  of  24.  Twenty -seven  recruiting  stations  were  visited 
and  inspected.  The  department  commander  inspected  all  stations 
located  in  the  United  States  between  January  23  and  June  6. 
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(C)  judge-advocate's  department. 

The  jud^e-advocate  of  the  department  reports  the  number  of  trials 
by  general  courts-martial  during  the  year  as  7  officers  and  1,438  men. 
Two  officers  and  79  men  were  acquitted.  The  number  of  trials  by 
general  courts-martial  exceeds  the  number  tried  last  year  by  316.  The 
number  of  cases  apparently  brought  before  general  courts-martial  with 
a  view  to  discharge  on  proof  of  five  previous  convictions  within  the 
year  was  328  as  against  122  of  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  trials 
for  fraudulent  enlistment  was  19 — 26  less  than  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  men  tried  for  desertion  was  398.  Of  this  number  31  sur- 
rendered after  an  absence  of  not  more  than  thirty  days;  86  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  thirty  days.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men 
apprehended  had  been  in  service  not  more  than  six  months;  144  other 
men  apprehended  had  been  in  service  more  than  six  months.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  men  tried  for  desertion  were  found  guilty  of 
absence  without  leave.  The  number  of  trials  by  summary  court  was 
16,142,  of  which  2,548  were  convicted  of  drunkenness;  591  were 
acquitted  of  complaints  alleged  against  them. 

(D)  quartermaster's  department. 

The  chief  quartermaster  reports  that  the  duties  pertaining  to  his 
department  were  satisfactorily  performed  by  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment and  officers  of  the  line  detailed  for  that  purpose;  that  fuel,  for- 
age, and  straw  required  for  posts  and  depots  in  the  department,  exclu- 
sive of  Cuba,  were  purchased  un4er  contracts;  that  clothing  and  equi- 
page, tableware  and  cooking  utensils  and  quartermaster's  stores,  were 
as  a  rule  supplied  from  depots  of  the  department  upon  special  requi- 
sitions; that  the  number  of  estimates  and  requisitions  received  and 
acted  upon  by  his  office  was  4,572;  that  buildings  constructed  and 
authorized  duringthe  year,  and  the  other  work  done,  such  as  construct- 
ing roads  and  walks,  water  and  sewer  systems,  lighting,  etc.,  at  53  posts 
in  the  department  involve  expenditures  amounting  to  $2,387,137.79; 
that  owing  to  the  disturbance  in  the  normal  supply  of  coal  during*  the 
past  winter  there  was  necessity  for  the  purchase  of  this  article  in 
excess  of  contract  price  amounting  to  $23,946;  that  the  concentration 
of  troops  in  Porto  Kico  permitted  of  material  reduction  of  public  trans- 
portation there,  also  a  reduction  of  supplies  on  hand  in  excess  of 
requirements  for  two  j^ears,  and  that  the  quartermaster's  depot  at  San 
Juan  has  been  discontmued. 

Pertinent  to  the  statement  of  the  chief  quartermaster  that  4,572 
estimates  and  requisitions  have  been  received  and  acted  upon  by  his 
office,  it  should  be  further  noted  that  practically  all  these  estimates 
and  requisitions  were  forwarded  to  the  War  Department  for  final 
action  by  the  Quartermaster-General-^this  without  regard  as  to  how 
large  or  how  small  the  sum  of  public  money  involved,  how  consequent 
or  insignificant  the  matter  for  decision.  Request  for  the  repair  of  a 
wagon  wheel,  the  shoeing  of  a  horse,  a  dollar's  worth  of  car  tickets, 
the  issue  of  a  water  bucket  under  this  centralized  system  of  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department,  are  in  the  same  category  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  barrack  and  a  set  of  officers'  quarters,  and  travel  the  same 
highway  to  the  single  goal  of  authority  for  final  action — the  Quarter- 
master-General. 
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Seemingly,  centralization  of  power  in  administration  can  not  exceed 
the  present  development  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  It  is 
the  luU-blown  rose,  so  to  speak.  When  centralization  has  been  car- 
ried to  such  a  decree  in  military  matters  that  high  command  can  not 
^ve  effective  assistance  in  administration  of  minor  or  common  affairs, 
it  is  evident  decentralization  to  a  limited  extent  would  be  useful  and 
desirable.  The  risk  would  not  be  extraordinary  if  department  com- 
manders were  authorized  to  exercise  final  authority  on  matters  involv- 
ing expenditures  not  exceeding  $200;  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
exercise  of  such  authority  would  engender  a  sense  of  responsibility 
fully  adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  Government's  interests.  The 
sum  of  assistance  which  the  chief  quartermaster  of  this  department 
and  the  department  commander  is  capable  of  rendering  in  administra- 
tion of  affairs  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  under  present  con- 
ditions is  limited  to  lormal  recommendations,  and  as  regards  this 
assistance  it  is  probable  that  one-half  of  the  4,572  recommendations 
made  during  the  past  year  for  the  information  of  the  Quartermaster- 
General  have  not  nad  the  weight  of  a  hair  in  the  determination  of  the 
matter  involved.  Valuable  time  would  have  been  saved  had  these 
papers  been  forwarded  direct  from  the  post  concerned  to  the  Quarter- 
master-General at  Washington. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  necessary  action  be  taken  with  a  view  to 
constructing  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  permanent  barracks  and 

Juarters  for  the  company  of  artillery  garrisoning  the  defenses  at 
'ortsmouth,  N.  H.  The  temporary  shelter  of  officers  and  men  at  that 
place  is  very  poor;  officers'  quarters  are  mere  shells  constructed  for 
summer  use  only.  During  periods  of  low  temperature  last  winter 
officers  were  compelled  to  wear  their  overcoats  and  overshoes  when  in 
their  quarters,  it  being  impossible  to  maintain  the  desired  warmth 
with  stoves. 

The  recruit  barracks  at  Fort  Slocum  are  no  longer  fit  for  occupancy, 
nor  are  the  buildings  worth  repairing.  New  barracks  with  capacity 
that  will  accommodate  300  men  are  urgently  required. 

There  is  a  large  deficiency  in  quarters  at  Fort  Totten  for  officers  of 
the  garrison  ana  school  of  submarine  defense. 

Permanent  barracks  for  two  companies  should  be  constructed  at 
Fort  Schuyler.  The  purchase  of  additional  land  for  this  post  has 
been  recommended. 

Permanent  barracks  for  two  companies,  quarters  for  five  officers, 
and  new  hospital  are  required  at  Fort  Mott. 

A  modern  two-story  Imrrack  should  be  constructed  at  Fort  Fremont. 

Quaiiers  for  five  officers  and  one  modern  two-story  barrack  are 
necessary  at  Fort  Screven. 

A  two-story  barrack  should  replace  the  one-story  temporary  build- 
ing now  in  use  at  Fort  Dade.  The  reservation  is  a  low  sand  pit,  the 
temperature  of  the  place  very  high  for  nine  months  of  the  year. 
Spacious  quarters  and  barracKs  are  necessary  to  insure  a  reasonable 
degree  of  comfort  for  officers  and  men  at  this  station.  One  set  of  field 
oflScers'  quarters  should  also  be  constructed  at  this  post. 

One  barrack  is  required  at  Fort  Terry,  to  be  erected  in  the  new  sec- 
tion of  the  post. 

One  barrack,  quarters  for  four  officers,  and  accessory  buildings  for 
a  one-company  post  are  required  for  Fort  Andrews. 

It  is  recommended  that  funds  be  appropriated  for  the  erection  of 
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ban^acks  and  quarters,  storehouses,  stable,  guardhouse,  bakery,  which 
are  still  lacking  for  the  accommodation  of  two  battalions  of  native 
troops  (the  Porto  Rico  Provisional  Regiment  of  Infantry)  at  Cayey, 
P.  R.  All  troops  serving  in  the  islana,  coast  artillery  excepted,  are 
to  be  concentrated  at  that  place.  It  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  394 
acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  this  garrison,  and  an  appropriation  of  funds 
for  this  purpose  is  also  recommended.  The  value  of  the  land  will  be 
reported  for  information  as  soon  as  practicable. 

I  recommend  that  the  Quartermaster's  Department  formulate  plans 
for  a  complete  reconstruction  of  Fort  Hamilton,  providing  modern 
barracks  and  quarters,  and  for  rearrangement  of  same  upon  the  ground 
as  constructea. 

UNIFORM. 

It  is  believed  that  the  new  uniform  gives  general  satisfaction,  and 
will  give  more  when  its  utility  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  by 
use.  The  thing  most  to  be  hoped  for  in  any  uniform  is  that  after 
adoption  it  shall  be  adhered  to  without  constant  changes  and  altera- 
tions, which  place  everybody  in  a  condition  of  uneasiness  as  to  pro- 
curing it. 

Personally  I  can  see  no  use  for  two  full-dress  hats  and  two  full-dress 
shoulder  ornaments  for  general  officers.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
chapeau  and  epaulets  might  be  dispensed  with.  Box  spurs  and  the 
straps  on  the  bottom  of  the  trousers  serve  no  useful  or  ornamental 
purpose,  and  should  be  dispensed  with.  As  trousers  are  out  and 
made  in  this  country  they  can  not  be  worn  with  any  comfort  with 
straps  at  the  bottoms  except  in  a  standing  position. 

(E)   SUBSISTENCE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  chief  conmiissary  reports  that  the  net  loss  to  the  Government 
for  subsistence  stores  at  56  posts  in  the  United  States  was  $1,283.70 — 
an  average  per  post  of  $22.92.  The  loss  sustained  at  posts  in  Poiix) 
Rico  was  $486.69;  in  Cuba  $1,177.60.  The  loss  in  Porto  Rico  is  but 
one-sixth  what  it  was  last  year,  and  the  loss  in  Cuba  is  excessive,  but 
it  is  reported  to  have  occurred  mostly  on  old  stores  which  have  been  a 
long  time  in  stock. 

Inquiry  by  the  department  commander  at  the  56  stations  visited  by 
him  during  the  ^ear  disclosed  very  satisfactory  conditions  of  supply 
and  administration  of  affairs  pertaining  to  this  department.  The 
.stores  furnished  have  been  of  good  quality,  and  the  care  of  same  by 
local  commissaries  noticeably  good. 

(F)   MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  chief  surgeon  reports  that  the  mean  strength  of  the  department 
for  the  year,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  sick  and  wounded,  was:  Officers, 
740;  enlisted  men,  16,515;  total,  17,255.  The  admissions  to  sick  report 
during  the  year  for  diseases  in  line  of  duty  were  15,345;  not  in  line 
of  duty,  3,839;  for  injuries  in  line  of  duty,  4,192;  not  in  line  of  duty, 
447;  aggregate  for  all  causes,  23,823,  giving  a  rate  of  1,380.64  per 
thousand  of  mean  strength  against  1,542.27  per  thousand  of  mean 
strength  for  the  year  previous.  As  a  result  of  the  diseases,  wounds, 
and  injuries,  4.28  per  cent  of  mean  strength  were  constantly  noneffec- 
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tive;  for  the  previous  year  the  per  cent  of  noneffective  was  4.30  of 
the  mean  strength.  The  following-named  stations  showed  as  con- 
stantly noneffective  6  per  cent  or  more  of  mean  strength,  viz,  Fort 
Dade,  Foit  McPherson,  Fort  Morgan,  Fort  Myer,  Fort  Slocum,  Camp 
George  H.  Thomas,  Cabana  Barracks,  Morro  Castle,  Mayaguez, 
Ponce — the  last  mentioned  7.68  per  cent,  the  highest  in  the  department. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  deaths  occurred  during  the  year  from 
the  following  causes:  Diseases,  55;  injuries,  accidental,  29;  poisoning, 
accidental,  11;  suicides,  6;  homicides,  5.  Of  those  reported  as  having 
died  of  disease,  2  were  commissioned  officers;  95  of  the  deaths  were 
on  account  of  disease,  wounds,  and  injuries  incurred  in  the  line  of 
duty,  and  22  were  not  incident  to  the  service. 

During  the  year  349  men  were  discharged  for  disabilit}^;  of  this 
number  the  disability  of  212  was  not  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty. 

TYPHOID   FEVBB. 

This  disease  was  unusually  prevalent  during  the  year,  causing  23 
deaths  a^inst  6  from  this  cause  for  the  preceding  year.  The  origin 
of  the  disease  seems  not  to  have  been  satisfactorily  traced  at  any  sta- 
tion, but  there  is  little  doubt  that  its  location  was  beyond  the  control 
of  post  authorities  in  every  instance. 

(G)    PAY   DEPARTMENT. 

The  chief  paymaster  reports  the  balance  for  his  department  July  1, 
1902,  as  $429,826.88.  The  receipts  from  the  Treasury,  by  transfers, 
by  soldiers'  deposits,  and  by  paymaster's  collections,  augmented 
accountability  for  the  year  to  ^7,476,302.68. 

There  was  paid  out  on  vouchers  $6,807,256.79,  and  further  trans- 
actions by  transfers  and  deposits  with  tne  Treasury  were  made  in  such 
amounts  that  on  June  30,  1903,  the  balance  was  $390,287.12. 

The  chief  paymaster  renews  his  recommendation  made  last  year  that 
the  rate  per  room  remain  at  $12  per  month,  as  now  fixed  by  law,  but 
that  the  number  of  rooms  authorized  by  regulations  be  for  a  second 
lieutenant  two,  and  for  each  additional  grade  an  additional  room  over 
the  grade  below.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  recommended  increase 
is  the  pertinent  fact  that  rents  have  very  greatly  increased  during  the 
last  twenty -five  years,  while  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  number 
of  rooms  nor  in  the  allowance  per  room  respectively  by  regulation  and 
law  to  officers  during  the  same  period. 

The  exigencies  of  the  service  enforce  detachment  of  a  large  number 
of  officers  from  stations  where  public  quarters  may  be  provided,  and 
it  seems  but  just  that  some  measure  of  relief  be  afforded  to  meet  the 
'  very  marked  advance  in  cost  of  shelter  which  now  operates  as  a  mate- 
rial tax  on  salary  in  statu  quo  since  1878. 

Conforming  more  nearly  to  officers'  needs  in  garrisons,  observed 
and  usually  provided  when  constructing  quarters  for  them,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  number  of  rooms  for  which  commutation  he  allowed 
officers  be  as  above  recommended. 

(H)    ORDNANCE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  department  ordnance  officer  reports  that  the  new  system  of 
decentralization  in  ordnance  administration  has  worked  to  the  advan- 
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tageof  the  ordnance  department  and  to  the  service;  that  the  ordnance 
supplies  furnished  the  troops  and  posts  have  been  generally  adequate 
in  quantity  and  acceptable  m  quality. 

During  my  inspection  it  was  noted  that  some  companies  were 
equipped  with  blue  cartridge  belts,  others  with  gray  or  white  belts, 
at  the  same  post.  This  condition  quite  seriously  marred  the  military 
appearance  of  commands.  Utility  does  not  require  or  demand  that 
attempt  be  made  to  shade  cartridge  belts  to  conform  to  color  of  uni- 
forms. Better  if  fancy  be  not  considered  at  all  in  the  matter  and  that 
one  color  satisfy  all  conditions  of  dress  and  all  occasions  when  the 
cartridge  belt  must  be  worn. 

The  time  seems  opportune  for  the  adoption  of  a  pack  in  lieu  of  the 
blanket  roll  for  foot  troops.  At  present  we  have  only  the  experience 
of  men  with  the  latter  to  contend  with,  and  the  substitution  of  some- 
thing better,  something  more  convenient,  of  no  greater  burden,  may 
be  readily  accomplished  if  an  earnest  effort  be  made  to  do  so.  That 
the  blanket  roll  is  an  inconvenient  thinff  in  which  to  carry  a  few  articles 
of  clothing  and  toilet  goes  without  the  saying.  No  aevice  could  be 
more  so,  nor  is  it,  in  my  opinion,  of  better  form  for  *' toting"  than 
would  be  a  pack.  Encouragement  and  discipline  have  all  to  do  with 
the  carrying  of  a  burden  by  soldiers,  light  or  heavy.  We  know  that 
it  is  not  the  soldier's  wish  to  throw  his  extras  upon  the  ground  when- 
ever he  has  need  of  his  blanket,  but  using  the  roll  he  is  compelled  to 
do  this.  The  condition  is  discfeditable.  It  would  seem  that  the  bur- 
den of  relief  properly  devolves  upon  the  officers  of  infantry,  who, 
more  than  anyone  else,  should  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their 
men  as  regards  this  matter.     It  is  suggested,  however,  that  a  board  of 

feneral  staff  officers  solve  the  problem.  A  minimum-capacity  pack  is 
esirable,  and  to  that  end  the  articles  to  be  carried  should  be  limited,  viz, 
1  shirt,  1  pair  stockings,  1  pair  drawers,  1  undershiii;,  toilet  articles, 
blanket,  overcoat,  shelter  tent;  extra  shoes,  or  any  exterior  article  of 
clothing  not  to  be  packed,  as  all  such  articles  will  be  good  for  one 
month's  wear  on  day  of  departure  if  the  soldier  be  properly  clothed  at 
that  time.  The  cartridge  belt  should  be  carried  on  braces  in  order  that 
the  weight  may  be  transferred  to  the  shoulders.   ' 

(J)    SIGNAL.  CORPS. 

The  signal  officer  of  the  department  states  that  annual  reports  from 
posts  received  at  his  office  iip  to  July  30  show  that  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  1747,  Army  Kegulations,  have  been  complied  with  at 
27  posts,  and  that  109  officers  and  406  men  are  proficient  in  signaling; 
about  14  officers  and  74  men  are  proficient  in  telegraphy,  proficiency 
being  indicated  on  the  part  of  officers  and  men  to  send  and  receive 
15  words  per  minute;  that  the  posts  in  the  department  are  well  sup- 

Elied  with  signal  equipment  and  apparatus,  the  new  service  telephone 
aving  been  supplied  to  a  number  of  posts  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Bell  telephone,  saving  the  expense  of  rental.  Charts  snowing  tel- 
ephone systems  at  posts  have  been  made  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
signal  officer  of  the  department.  During  the  year  very  considerable 
work  has  been  done  by  the  signal  department  toward  installation  of 
fire-control  systems  at  various  posts  in  the  harbors  of  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Portlana,  and  Pensacola. 
At  Portland  the  installation   was  made  sufficiently  complete  by 
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August  20  to  permit  its  use  during  the  army  and  navy  maneuvers,  but 
a  considerable  part  is  yet  in  an  unfinished  condition.  Telautographs 
were  not  installed,  telephones  being  generally  substituted,  and  much 
of  the  wire  remains  exposed  which  should  be  buried.  The  system 
installed  at  Pensacola  Harbor  was  tested  during  April  with  fair  suc- 
cess. Wireless  telegraph  stations  were  established  at  Forts  Wads- 
worth  and  Hancock  under  contract  with  the  De  Forrest  Company,  and 
worked  successfully.  Rather  frequent  and  annoying  interruptions  of 
cable  communications  between  posts  have  been  experienceo,  due  to 
dragging  of  ship  anchors.  Posts  in  the  Boston,  Narragansett,  Triun- 
bull.  New  York,  and  Delaware  districts  have  been  affected  through 
interruption  of  communication  by  cable.  Cable  communication  in 
connection  with  the  defense  of  harbors  is  now  so  extensive  and  so 
liable  to  interruption  by  ship  anchors  that  the  signal  officer  urgently 
recommends  that  a  properly  equipped  cable  boat  be  furnished  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  It  is  recommended  that  inquiry  be  made 
regarding  cost  of  vessel  and  its  equipment  and  that  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  of  the  Army  then  make  recommendation  to  the  chief  of  staff. 
In  the  past  we  have  received  courteous  and  generous  assistance  from 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which  on  various  occasions 
has  placed  its  cable  boat  at  the  disposal  of  the  Signal  Corps  to  make 
repairs.     The  courtesy  is  greatly  appreciated. 

(K)    SMALL-ARMS   PRACTICE. 

The  inspector  of  small-arms  practice  reports  that  70  company  organ- 
izations have  had  complete  practice,  as  against  29  organizations  during 
the  previous  year;  that  the  percentage  of  proficiency  increased  2.7 

Eer  cent  in  the  cavalry  and  1.6  per  cent  in  the  infantry;  that  it  will 
e  impracticable  to  compare  the  faring  of  the  current  season  with  those 
of  last  on  account  of  the  change  of  system,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
results  will  be  better  on  account  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  work. 

He  recommends,  also,  that  a  large  permanent  rifle  range  be  secured 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  for  the  use  of  troops  stationed  there- 
abouts, and  for  department,  national,  and  international  competitions, 
and  suggests  that  a  board  of  officers  be  convened  to  locate  an  available 
and  suitable  site  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  acquire  the  same. 

I  fully  concur  in  this  recommendation.  Year  by  year  it  is  growing 
more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  by  lease  grounds  that  are  suitable 
and  safe  for  rifle  practice.  The  range  of  the  rifle  and  carbine  are  now 
so  great  that  extraordinary  measures  must  be  taken  to  make  secure 
agamst  infliction  of  accidental  injuries  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
ranges.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  concentrate  the  firing  at  as 
few  ranges  as  practicable  which  may  be  made  really  safe.  It  is 
believed  that  weather  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  are 
favorable  for  a  practice  season  of  ample  length  to  afford  time  to  com- 
plete work  by  all  troops  convenient  to  send  there. 

Attention  is  invitea  to  two  reports  by  the  inspector  of  artillery, 
transmitted  to  the  Department  with  my  report  of  inspection  of  posts. 
The  duties  imposed  upon  the  Coast  Artillery  in  this  department  are 
very  onerous  now,  so  great  indeed  as  to  require  that  attention  be 
invited  to  the  necessity  of  an  increase  in  its  strength  as  a  measure  of 
relief  and  to  meet  fairly  new  development  of  defenses  made  year  by 
year.     It  would  seem  reasonable  that  one  relief  be  taken  as  the  mini- 
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mum  of  stren^h  of  Coast  Artillery  troops  necessary  for  the  care  of 
armament  and  instruction  of  men  for  this  nighly  important  section  of 
national-defense  system.  At  present  less  than  10,000  men  are  available 
in  this  department,  while  over  15,000  are  required  to  compose  one  relief., 

THE   NATIONAL  GUABD. 

With  the  passage  of  the  act  "  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  militia, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  January  21,  1903,  known  as  the 
*'Dick  bill,"  the  War  Department  in  compliance  therewith  instituted 
proceedings  looking  to  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  country  further  provides  for  placing  it  under  such 
national  supervision  as  will  bring  about  closer  relations  between  it  and 
the  Regular  Army,  organizing  it  on  the  same  lines  as  the  latter  and 
causing  it  to  conform,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  to  its  equipment,  drill, 
instruction,  etc. 

The  first  duty  under  the  law  was  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  National  Guard,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was  suffi- 
ciently armed,  uniformed,  and  equipped  for  active  duty  in  the  field, 
and,  when  so  appearing  by  report  or  inspection,  then,  on  requisition 
of  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to 

Eay  so  much  of  its  allotment  out  of  the  annual  appropriation  as  shall 
e  necessary  for  the  payment,  subsistence,  and  transportation  of  such 
portions  as  shall  engage  in  actual  field  or  camp  instruction.  This 
inspection  was  directed  in  General  Orders,  No.  49,  current  series. 
Headquarters  of  the  Army,  by  which  the  commanding  generals  of  the 
several  departments  were  directed  to  designate  such  number  of  experi- 
enced officers  as  may  be  necessary  to  inspect  all  of  the  organized  mili- 
tia of  all  the  States  and  Territories  lying  within  the  limits  of  their 
respective  commands.  Within  the  limits  of  this  military  department 
lie  20  of  the  largest  States  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia — 
all  of  which  have  regularly  organized  militia.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  inspection,  37  officers  were  detailed,  who  performed  their  duty 
satisfactorily,  and  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  had  made  a  thor- 
ough inspection  of  the  National  Guards  of  the  following  States:  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  and  forwarded 
an  estimate  showing  the  number  of  magazine  rifles,  including  equip- 
ments, necessary  to  thoroughly  arm  said  guards.  These  inspections 
covered  932  companies  of  infantry,  53  troops  of  cavalry,  38  batteries 
of  field  artillery,  40  companies  of  heavy  artillery,  9  separate  signal 
corps,  and  6  separate  hospital  and  ambulance  corps,  a  total  of  67,603 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  and  in  the  main  showed  a  very  satisfactory 
condition. 

The  officers  making  the  inspections  exercised  care  and  tact.  Their 
reports  indicate  that  m  the  important  items  of  discipline,  mobilization, 
and  target  practice  the  National  Guard  show  commendable  progress, 
that  the  governmental  supervision  to  the  extent  defined  by  law  will 
produce  beneficial  results,  and  that  within  the  time  fixed  (five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  act)  the  organization  and  armament 
of  the  National  Guard  will  conform  to  the  organization  and  armament 
prescribed  for  the  Regular  and  Volunteer  Armies  of  the  United  States. 
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Under  the  stimulus  of  the  law  and  these  inspections  there  has  been 
hearty  cooperation  between  the  National  Guard  and  the  Regular  Army 
in  this  department. 

The  next  step,  under  section  15  of  the  act,  was  an  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  governors  of  the  several  States  in  respect 
of  participation  of  the  organized  militia  in  maneuvers,  encampments, 
ana  field  instruction  with  the  Regular  Army.  In  this  department 
there  is  no  lar^e  tract  of  land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department 
commander  suitable  for  encamping  large  bodies  of  troops. 

The  National  Guards  of  the  lol  lowing  States  held  their  usual  annual 
encampments  at  which  troops  of  the  Regular  Army  attended  as  indi- 
cated, viz: 

Pennm/lmania, — The  Fourth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  proceeded  by 
marching  from  its  station,  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  to  Mount  Gretna,  Pa., 
where  it  participated  in  the  encampment  of  the  Third  Brigade,  National 
Guard  oi  Pennsylvania,  from  July  11-18,  inclusive. 

Maryland. — Two  troops  of  the  Second  Cavalry  from  Fort  Myer, 
Va.,  proceeded  by  marching  to  Belair,  Md.,  and  participated  in  the 
encampment  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  there  from  July  9-19, 
1903. 

District  of  Columbia. — Two  troops  of  cavalry  proceeded  by  marching 
from  Belair,  Md.,  to  Leesburg,  Va.,  and  participated  in  the  encamp- 
ment there  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  July  23 
to  August  2,  1903. 

West  Virginia. — ^Two  companies  of  the  Ninth  Infantry  from  Madison 
Barracks,  N.  Y.,  attended  the  State  camp  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
August  4-13,  1903. 

South  Carolina. — Companv  E,  Sixteenth  Infantrv,  from  Fort 
McPherson,  Ga.,  participated  in  the  encampments  oi  the  National 
Guard  of  this  State  at  Anderson,  S.  C,  August  3-9,  and  at  Camden, 
S.  C,  August  10-16,  1903. 

Georgia. — One  company.  Sixteenth  Infantry,  from  Fort  McPherson, 
Ga. ,  participated  in  encampments  of  the  National  Guard  of  Georgia  at 
Griffin,  Ga.,  June  22-28;  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  July  7-13,  1903,  and  at 
Rome,  Ga.,  July  20-29,  1903.  One  troop  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry, 
from  Camp  George  H.  Thomas,  Ga.,  participated  in  the  encampment 
of  the  Georgia  National  Guard  at  Savannah,  Ga. ,  Julv  20-27,  1903. 

Florida. — Company  E,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  from  Fort  McPherson, 
Ga.,  participated  m  the  encampment  of  the  National  Guard  of  this 
State  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  September  8-15,  1903. 

Alabama. — Companv  H,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  from  Fort  McPherson, 
Ga.,  participated  m  the  encampment  of  the  National  Guard  of  this 
State  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  August  3-9,  1903. 

New  Jersey. — Companies  E,  F,  G,  and  H,  and  the  band  of  the  Eighth 
Infantry,  from  Fort  Columbus,  N.  Y. ;  Conapany  L,  Eighth  Infantry, 
from  Fort  Wood.  N.  Y. ;  Companies  A,  B,  Cf,  and  D,  Sixteenth  Infan- 
try, from  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y.,  were  sent  to  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  for  target 
practice  and  participated  in  the  State  camp  there. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  19  of  the  act  approved  January 
21,  1903,  and  in  accordance  with  authority  contained  in  War  Depart- 
ment letter  of  June  16,  1903,  officers  were  detailed  as  instructors  to 
attend  encampments  of  State  troops,  as  follows: 

Rhode  Isl^and. — State  encampment  at  Quonset,  R.  I.,  July  6-11, 1903, 
Maj.  John  P.  Wisser,  Artillery  Corps. 
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Massachusetts, — Second  Brigade,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  at 
Framingham,  Mass.,  July  18-25,  1903,  and  the  Fifth  Regiment  of 
Infantry,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  at  Duxbury,  Mass. ,  August 
8-14,  1903,  Capts.  James  A.  Shipton  and  Lloyd  England,  Artillery 
Corps. 

Connecticut — State  encampment  at  Niantic,  Conn.,  August  9-17, 
1903,  Maj.  Wallis  O.  Clark,  Fifth  Infantry,  and  Maj.  William  R. 
Hamilton,  Artillery  Corps. 

Penn^lva7iia.—C2LWL^  of  the  First  and  Second  Brigades  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard  at  Perkasie,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  July  11-18, 
1903,  and  at  Somerset,  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  July  25  to  August  1, 
1903,  Lieut.  Col.  Walter  Howe,  Artillery  Corps,  assistant  to  the 
inspector-general  of  the  department.  Camp  of  the  Third  Brigade  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  at  Mount  Gretna,  Lebanon 
County,  Pa.,  July  11-18,  1903,  Maj.  D.  C.  Pearson,  Second  Cavalry. 

North  Carolina. — Camps  of  the  National  Guard  of  this  State  at 
Morehead,  N.  C.  July  22-28,  1903;  Greensboro,  N.  C,  August  6-12, 
1903,  and  AsheviUe,  N.  C,  August  19-25,  1903,  Maj.  F.  H.  French, 
Sixteenth  Infantry. 

South  Carolina, — Camps  of  the  National  Guard  of  this  State  at 
Columbia,  Charleston,  Anderson,  Camden,  and  Beaufort,  S.C^  com- 
mencing at  the  first-named  city  July  20,  1903,  Capt.  Leo  F.  Foster, 
Artillery  Corps. 

Georgia, — Encampments  of  Georgia  State  troops  at  Rome  and  Griffin, 
Julv  15-30, 1903,  Capt.  John  B.  Bennett,  adjutant,  Sixteenth  Infantry. 

The  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  regular  troops  acted  as  instruct- 
ors, and  from  all  quarters  nothing  but  praise  has  been  heard  of  the 
hearty  cooperation  and  good  will  between  the  services. 

In  the  combined  Anny  and  Navy  maneuvers  which  took  place  in  the 
artillery  district  of  Portland,  Me.,  the  entire  National  Guard  of  the 
State  of  Maine  participated,  the  First  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery, 
and  two  companies  of  the  New  York  Signal  Corps.  The  association, 
instruction,  and  experience  were  profitable  alike  to  the  regulars  ana 
militia.  The  Thirteenth  Regiment,  Heavy  Artillery,  of  New  York, 
and  two  companies  of  the  Connecticut  Heav3'^  Artillery  were  mobilized 
at  Fort  Terry,  N.  Y.,  for  ten  days  with  the  regular  troops  of  that  post 
and  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  use  of  large  caliber  guns,  moaem 
ordnance,  and  the  necessary  fire-control  systems. 

There  being  no  target  range  in  the  vicmity  of  New  York  Harbor, 
the  infantry  troops  there  stationed  would  have  had  no  target  practice 
without  considerable  expense  had  it  not  been  that  the  authorities  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  very  courteously  oflFered  the  use  of  their 
range  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  whereat  nine  companies  of  regular  infantry 
and  certain  men  of  the  Battalion  of  Engineers  from  Washington  Bar- 
racks, D.  C,  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  small  arms  practice, 
encamping  on  the  range  for  periods  covering  three  months,  during 
which  time  part  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  S^te  was  encamped  there. 

On  the  otner  hand,  the  National  Guard  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York  were  permitted  to  use  the  range  at  Fort  Niagara. 
These  reciprocal  courtesies  tend  to  harmonious  cooperation  to  the  last- 
ing good,  both  of  the  regulars  and  militia.  Tne  courtesy  of  the 
authorities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  appreciated,  and  has  been 
duly  acknowledged. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  indicates  that  the  National  Guard 
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troops  in  this  section  of  country  can  best  arrange  to  encamp  during 
July  and  August,  for  the  reasons  (1)  that  the  weather  conditions  are 
favorable  at  that  time  of  year,  and  (2)  that  the  members  can  then  best 
arrange  to  obtain  leave  from  their  employers. 

These  same  months  are  designated  for  the  regular  target  practice 
season  in  this  department,  and  it  has  been  difficult,  and  at  times  impos- 
sible for  this  reason,  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  requests  of  governors 
of  States  for  regular  troops  to  camp  with  the  State  troops.  It  is  there- 
fore suggested  that  an  understanding  be  had,  if  possible,  whereby 
combined  encampments  of  United  States  and  National  Guard  troops 
shall  be  held  from  July  1  to  August  15,  which  period  could  be  excluded 
from  the  regular  target  season  in  this  department. 

Adna  R.  Chaffee, 
Major- Oeneral^  Commanding. 


7.— BEPOBT  OF  MAJ.  OEH.  JOHN  C.  BATES,  TI.  S.  ABMY,  COH- 
MANBIHO  THE  DEPABTMEHT  OF  THE  LAKES. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Lakes, 

Chicago^  IIL^  August  ^^,  1903. 

The  Adjutant-General,  IT.  S.  Army, 

Washington^  D.  C 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  matters 
pertaining  to  this  territorial  department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1903: 

The  department  was,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  covered  by  this 
report  until  July  19, 1902,  commanded  by  IVfiij.  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur, 
wno,  on  the  date  mentioned,  left  these  headquarters  to  assume  tempo- 
rary command  of  the  Department  of  the  East.  I  exercised  command 
of  the  department,  temporarily,  from  July  19  to  November  11,  1902, 
when  General  MacArthur  resumed  command  and  retained  it  until 
March  23,  1903,  on  which  date  I  again  assumed  command,  under 
instructions  from  the  President  promulgated  in  General  Orders,  No. 
13,  current  series.  Headquarters  of  the  Army. 

The  strength  of  the  command,  present  and  absent,  June  30,  1903, 
was  as  follows: 


Present. 

Absent, 
within  and 
without  the 
depart- 
ment. 

Total. 

OommiMflnnp*^  ott^CPrn   . .      , , .            , _        _ 

114 
2,182 

54 
414 

168 

Enlisted  men 

2,596 

AKfcreinite 

2,296 

468 

2,764 

ATTACH  BD. 

Cominlflsioned  "ffloew 

2 

3 

5 

Enlisted  men 

Ainrreffate 

2 

3 

5 
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These  troops  occupied  the  following  posts  June  30,  1903: 

Fort  Brady ^  Mich, — Maj.  Robert  N.  Getty,  First  Infantry,  com- 
iimnding;  First  Battalion,  First  Infantry. 

Columhia  Arsenal^  Tmn, — Capt.  Fielder  M.  M.  Beall,  Third  Infan- 
try, commanding;  Company  K,  Third  Infantry. 

(Jolumhus  Barracks^  Ohio, — Lieut.  Col.  John  B.  Rodman,  Twen- 
tieth Infantr}^  commanding;  Second  Battalion,  Thii-d  Infantry;  Sec- 
ond Battalion,  Twentieth  Infantry. 

Fi^t  Sheindxin^  111, — Col.  William  S.  McCaskey,  Twentieth  Infan- 
try, commanding;  headquarters  and  First  and  Third  Battalions,  Twen- 
tieth Infantry;  Troops  L  and  M,  Second  Cavalry;  Fourteenth  and 
Twenty-first  Batteries,  Field  Artilleiy. 

Fort  Tlwmas^  Ky, — Col.  John  H.  r*age,  Third  Infantry,  command- 
ing; headcjuai-ters  and  First  Battalion  and  Companies  I,  L,  and  M, 
Third  Infantry. 

Fort  Wayne,,  Mich, — Col.  Walter  T.  Duggan,  First  Infantry,  com- 
manding; headquarters  and  Second  Battalion,  First  Infantry. 

A  detachment  of  Company  M,  Third  Infantry,  consisting  of  2  offi- 
cers and  36  enlisted  men  from  Fort  Thomas,  Ky.,  was  on  duty  at 
Wostlawn  Cemetery,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  following  movements  of  troops 
have  taken  place  in  the  department: 

INCOMING  TROOPS. 

The  S(MH)nd  Battalion,  Third  Infantrv,  returning  from  the  Philip- 
pinc^H,  arrived  at  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  August  28, 1902,  and  took 
Hint  ion  thereat. 

Tht^  Fourteenth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  returning  from  the  Philip- 
piiio  Inhinds,  arrived  at  f^ort  Sheridan,  111.,  April  14,  1903,  and  took 
MtutitM)  at  that  post. 

'V\\i\  htMidquarters  and  Second  Battalion,  First  Infantry,  returning 
fnuM  the  rinlippines,  arrived  at  Fort  Wayne,  Mich.,  May  12,  1903, 
\\\\\  iny  liotMj  KHHignod  to  station  thereat. 

Tho  Kirrtt  liattulion,  First  Infantry,  also  returning  from  the  Philip- 
\\w^,  arrived  May  13, 1903,  at  Fort  Brady,  Mich.,  and  took  station  at 

OUTGOING   TROOPS. 

I  ^u^  W\\\\\\  Hattery,  Field  Artillery,  left  Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  Janu- 
\\\  \  ^\^x  \\^\^\  for  Sun  Kraiicisco,  en  route  to  the  Philippines. 

ll\\usKHunloirt.  Iiatui,  and  Second  Battalion,  Fourteenth  Infantr}^ 
\\A\  V\\\\  \\\\\\\\\  and  the  First  Battalion  of  the  regiment  left  Folt-t 
Uh^s|\»  I'Vhvuary  is.  \W\\,  for  the  same  destination. 

i^UVNUl'.S   OK   STATION    WITHIN   THE   DEPARTMENT. 

\mim\i(  ^3U,  hMn\  Kirnt  Battalion,  Twentieth  Infantry,  from  Colum- 
Uu^  lUuMoK^to  V\\Y\  SiMM'idan. 

Im^Imuion  hl»  MMKl,  Company  1,  Twentieth  Infantry,  from  Fort 
MhiMldan  \i\  Vuv\  Unuly,  a»id  Companies  Land  M,  Twentieth  Infantry, 
\\y\\\\  V\\y\  ShiM'ldan  to  VovX  Wayne;  returning  May  13,  1903,  to  Fort 
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December  26,  1902,  the  detachment  of  Company  C,  Fourteenth 
Infantry,  on  duty  at  Westlawn  Cemetery,  Canton,  Ohio,  joined  the 
First  Battalion  oi  the  regiment  at  Fort  Brady,  Mich.,  being  relieved 
by  a  detachment  of  Company  M,  Third  Infantry,  from  Fort  Thomas. 

ABANDONMENT  OF  POST. 

April  15,  1903,  the  post  of  Indianapolis  Arsenal,  Ind.,  having  been 
duly  sold,  was  turned  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  Winona  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Institute  fund.  The  detachment  of  the  Third  Infantry 
there  stationed  was  withdrawn  to  Fort  Thomas. 

PABTICa[PATION   OF  TROOPS   IN   CEREMONIES. 

September  22,  1902,  the  band  and  Second  Battalion,  Fourteenth 
Infantry,  Fort  Wayne,  participated  in  the  parade  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  veterans  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

October  25,  1902,  the  First  Battalion,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  took 
part  in  a  civic  parade  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

April  27,  1903,  headquarters,  band,  and  five  companies.  Twentieth 
Infantry,  from  Fort  Sheridan;  headquarters,  band,  and  five  companies 
of  the  Third  Infantry  from  Fort  Thomas,  and  a  battalion  of  the  Third 
Infantry  and  battalion  of  the  Twentieth  Infantry  from  Columbus  Bar- 
racks, Ohio,  participated  in  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Troop  M,  Second  Cavalry,  the  Twenty-first  Battery,  Field  Artillery, 
and  the  band  and  four  companies  of  the  Twentieth  Infantry  from  Fort 
Sheridan,  participated  in  the  Memorial  Day  exercises  at  Chicago,  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  marching  both  ways — total  distance,  52  miles — 
while  the  infantry  traveled  by  rail. 

Company  B,  Twentieth  Infantry,  from  Fort  Sheridan,  participated 
in  encampment  of  Spanish- American  war  veterans  at  Bloomington, 
111.,  June  2  to  4,  1903. 

NUMBER  OP  RECRUITS  SENT   PROM   COLUMBUS  BARRACKS   DURING   THE  YEAR. 

Infantry 1 ,  461 

Cavalry 100 

Coast  Artillery 862 

En^neers 27 

Military  Academy  detachment 11 

Total 2,461 

Col.  Arthur  L.  Wagner,  assistant  adjutant-general,  has  been  on  duty 
as  adjutant-general  during  the  year.  Attention  is  invited  to  his  report 
hereto  appended^  relating  to  post  schools. 

inspectob-genebal's  department. 

Col.  Charles  II.  Heyl,  Inspector-General,  U.  S.  Army,  assumed 
charge  January  7,  1903,  relieving  Col.  Arthur  L.  Wagner,  assistant 
adjuSint-general,  U.  S.  Army,  who  had  been  temporarily  in  charge  of 
the  office  from  date  of  departure  of  Col.  E.  A.  Garlington,  inspector- 
general,  November  7, 1902.     The  work  of  inspections  was  token  up  by 

«Not  printed. 
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Colonel  Heyl,  and  all  general  inspections  under  Armv  Regulations 
967,  968,  and  971,  have  been  completed  without  departing  materially 
from  the  line  of  travel  in  making  routine  inspections. 

Nothing  of  unusual  character  was  developed  during  inspections  of 
the  year.  Such  irregularities  and  defects  as  were  observed  at  inspec- 
tions of  posts  and  commands  were  generally  minor  in  character,  and 
in  every  case  attention  of  the  commanding  oflScer  was  called  to  the 
deficiency,  verbal  suggestions  made,  and  remedial  action  taken  at  the 
time. 

At  the  inspections  of  the  various  commands  and  during  sta}'^  of 
inspector  at  posts  it  was  observed  that  the  character  and  general 
physical  appearance  of  recruits  is  not  up  to  the  same  standard  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  former  years.  The  number  of  undeveloped  youths 
appeared  especially  noticeable. 

Colonel  Heyl  states  that  he  observed  that  the  "Baby  blue"  facings 
for  infantry  is  unpopular  and  without  exception  opposed  bv  all  infan- 
try officers  and  that  return  to  the  white  facings  is  universally  desired, 
as  also  is  the  retention  of  the  officers'  former  blue  overcoat  in  lieu  of 
the  new  olive  drab  overcoat. 

The  inspector-general  reports  the  behavior  of  the  troops  at  each 
post  as  good,  and  proper  discipline  appeared  to  be  maintained.  The 
general  mess  system  in  operation  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Columbus  Barracks, 
and  Fort  Thomas  is  in  each  instance  reported  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
Return  to  company  mess  system  is  recommended. 

With  the  establishment  of  larger  posts,  and  the  increase  of  addi- 
tional field  uniform,  the  necessity  of  installing  laundries  in  all  garrisons 
is  greatly  felt.  This  is  especially  noticeable  at  posts  where  cavalry 
and  field  artillery  are  stationed,  where,  from  the  requirements  of 
mounted  duty,  the  gradual  increased  cost  for  laundry  work  is  a  hard- 
ship on  the  enlisted  men. 

The  inspector-general  reports  the  arms  and  equipments  of  the  com- 
mands throughout  the  department  in  good  condition  and  the  uniforms 
generally  neat  and  well  fitting. 

The  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient  in  kind  and  quantity,  and  the 
various  commands  in  their  several  organizations  are  thought  to  be  in 
readiness  and  in  good  condition  for  both  field  and  garrison  service; 
and  all  regulations  and  orders  for  the  comfort,  health,  and  cleanliness 
and  discipline  of  the  men,  and  care  and  use  of  property  are  complied 
with  throughout  the  department. 

judge-advocate-general's  department. 

Capt.  Blanton  Winship,  acting  judge-advocate,  U.  S.  Army,  assumed 
charge  of  the  office  of  judge-advocate  of  this  department  April  20, 1903, 
relieving  Col.  S.  W.  Groesbeck,  judge-advocate. 

In  the  period  covered  by  this  report  there  were  357  enlisted  men 
tried  by  general  court-martial,  this  being  an  increase  of  22  over  last 
year.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  118  of  the  men  tried 
m  this  department  belonged  to  other  departments.  Of  the  357  men 
tried  342  were  convicted,  11  were  acquitted,  and  in  the  cases  of  4  the 
sentences  were  disapproved.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-four  men  were  tried  by  summary  and  9  by  garrison  courts.  The 
number  of  convictions  for  desertion  was  200. 
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quartermaster's  department. 

Maj.  William  H.  Miller,  quartermaster,  U.  S.  Army,  was  on  duty 
as  assistant  to  the  chief  quartennaster  of  the  department  until  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1903,  on  which  date,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he  took 
charge  of  the  office  of  the  chief  quartermaster,  relieving  Col.  Edwin 
B.  Atwood,  assistant  quartermaster-general.  Major  Miller  submits 
the  following  statement  of  financial  operations  during  the  year: 


Appropriations. 


Regular  supplies 

Incidental  expenses 

Cavalry  and  artillery  horses 

Army  transportation 

Barracks  and  quarters 

Clothing  and  equipage 

HospitalB 

Quarters  for  hospital  stewards 

Shooting  ealleries  and  ranges 

Bringintr  nome  remains  of  soldiers 

National  cemeteries 

Cemetery  at  Prairie  du  Chien 

Confederate  cemetery  at  Camp  Chase 

Road  on  Fort  Sheridan  Military  Reservation 

Military  post  near  Manila,  P.  I 

Military  post  exchanges 

Military  post  (no  year) 

Total 


Receipts. 


$195, 
89, 
10, 
364, 
75, 
57, 
5, 

2, 


3, 
2, 

8, 

2, 


628.83 
168.49 
473.77 
096.88 
674.21 
446.84 
783.45 
128.75 
223.00 
7.00 

33.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 

97.74 
500.00 

72.00 


816,233.96 


Disburse- 
ments. 


S166,115. 
86,043. 


14 
01 


311,632. 

74, 115. 

66,293. 

5,768. 

128. 

2,223. 

7. 

16. 

48. 

40. 

7,925. 

97. 

2,500. 

72. 


66 
52 
67 
07 
75 
00 
00 
30 
00 
00 
64 
74 
00 
00 


Balance  on 

hand 
June  30, 1908. 


713,026.50 


829,513.69 

3,125.48 

10,473.77 

52,464.22 

1,458.69 

1, 163. 17 

16.38 


16.70 
2,952.00 
1,960.00 

74.36 


103,207.46 


Supplies  of  fuel,  forage,  and  straw  have  been  furnished  to  the  troops 
at  the  several  stations  under  contract.  A  contract  was  entered  into 
May  4,  1903,  and  is  now  in  course  of  completion,  for  the  installation 
of  an  electric-light  system  at  Fort  Sheridan.  At  Fort  Wayne,  Mich., 
gas  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  March,  1903. 

Buildings  from  special  appropriation  were  in  course  of  construction 
at  the  close  of  the  year  as  follows:  Two  brick  barrack  buildings  and  a 
post  exchange  and  gymnasium  building  at  Fort  Brady,  and  a  brick 
exchange  and  gymnasium  building  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  at  Fort  Thomas 
the  drill  hall  is  being  converted  into  a  gymnasium  building. 

The  number  of  public  animals  in  the  service  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  was  129  cavalry  horses,  199  artillery  horses,  68  draft  horses,  and 
92  mules. 

During  the  year  transportation  was  furnished  as  follows: 


By  rail 

By  water. . . 
By  stage  . . . 
By  express. 

Total. 


Paymaster's 
funds. 


Passen- 
gers. 


$304,599.18 


304,699.18 


2,381 


2,391 


Animals. 


87 


87 


Freight. 


Pounds. 
13,971,880 
140,134 


5,024 


14,117,038 


Amounts  paid  for  animals  purchased  during  the  year: 

25  cavalry  horses,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of $4, 375. 00 

14  artillery  horses,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 2, 750. 00 

1  mule,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 150. 00 

7  draft  horses,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 1, 393. 00 
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Major  Miller  reports  the  force  of  employees  decreased  during  the 
year,  there  being  67  employed  June  30,  1902;  on  June  30,  1903, 
only  54. 

SUBSISTENCE   DEPARTMENT. 

Maj.  Albert  D.  Niskern,  commissary,  was  on  duty  as  chief  conmiis- 
sary  of  the  department  during  the  year.  The  subsistence  stores  and 
property  required  for  the  posts  in  this  department  have  been  supplied 
on  requisition  by  the  purchasing  commissary  in  this  city,  excepting 
Columbia  Arsenal,  which  has  been  supplied  from  St.  Louis.  Con- 
tracts were  duly  made  for  the  supply  of  fresh  beef,  mutton,  potatoes, 
and  onions  to  the  posts  in  the  department. 

The  meal-ticket  system  has  been  an  unqualified  success,  but  one 
report  of  unsatisfactory  service  having  been  received  and  that  was 
found  to  be  groundless.  The  list  of  railroads  west  of  thia  city  on 
which  meal  requests  are  available  shows  practically  every  road  con- 
cerned. Major  Niskern  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  service  if  the  system  of  using  meal  requests  instead  of  com- 
mutation of  rations  was  extended  over  the  country,  and  certainly  an 
established  system  of  this  kind  would  prove  of  great  value  in  an  emer- 
gency such  as  that  of  1898.  If  arrangements  were  made  by  the  chief 
commissaries  of  the  different  departments  with  roads  having  head- 
quarters in  the  limits  of  the  department,  the  system  could  be  extended 
and  a  commissary  meal  request  be  made  as  available  as  money  for 
meals  at  any  point  in  the  country. 

Under  direction  of  the  Commissary-General,  U.  S.  Army,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  which  parties  of  insane  soldiers  and  their 
^ard  en  I'oute  to  the  United  States  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Wash- 
ington, are  furnished  with  meals  in  the  car  in  which  traveling  between 
this  cit}-  and  Washington.  Similar  arrangements  have  been  made 
between  San  Francisco  and  this  city  by  the  chief  conamissary,  Depart- 
ment of  California. 

The  money  accountability  of  the  chief  commissary  is  reported  as 
follows: 

Appropriaiion  subsistence  of  the  Army,  1902. 

Balance  per  last  report $15, 602. 33 

Received  since 2, 136. 78 

$17, 738. 11 

Disbursed 2,»49.34 

Transferred 108. 85 

Deposited 14,679.92 

17,738.11 

AppropricUion  subsistence  of  the  Army,  1903. 

Receipts $157,873.67 

Transterred $130,358.58 

Disbursed 17,173.32 

Deposited 611.71 

148,143.61 

Balance 9,730.06 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  duties  of  the  office  of  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  department  were 
performed  from  July  1  to  28,  1902,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Timothy  E.  Wil- 
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COX,  deputy  surgeon-general;  by  Col.  Charles  L.  Heizmann,  assistant 
surgeon-general,  from  the  latter  date  until  October  10,  1902;  by  Maj. 
Thomas  U.  Raymond,  surgeon,  temporarily,  until  October  23,  1902, 
on  which  date  Lieut.  Col.  I^hilip  F.  Harvey,  deputy  surgeon-general, 
assumed  charge. 

The  sanitary  conditions,  care  of  the  sick,  management  of  the  hos- 

J vitals,  efficiency  of  the  hospital  corps,  etc.,  are  in  the  main  quite  satis- 
actory.  An  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  best  results  derived 
from  instruction  to  the  number  of  the  hospital  corps  was  found  in  the 
frequent  changes  made  in  the  personnel  of  detacnments  which  were 
incidental  to  the  demands  of  the  seiTice.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
under  existing  conditions  a  higher  degree  of  discipline  and  efficiency 
will  be  attained  than  hitherto. 

One  contract  dental  surgeon  is  on  dutv  in  this  department,  who,  dur- 
ing the  year  visited  each  post,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  extended 
his  services  to  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  thereat.  He  treated  1,966 
cases.  The  work  performed  has  been  largely  of  an  emergency  char- 
acter owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  laboratory  work  at  most  sta- 
tions. Application  was  made  for  the  assignment  of  an  additional 
dentist  to  dutv  in  this  department,  as  the  work  was  thought  greater 
than  one  coula  properly  perform.  It  was  the  intention  to  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  dental  office  at  a  central  point  in  the  department, 
where  one  dentist  could  attend  to  opemtive  and  prosthetic  dentistry 
and  one  make  annual  or  semiannual  visits  to  all  stations.  It  was 
believed  this  arrangement  would  place  the  dental  service  on  a  more 
satisfactory  footing  in  this  department.  No  other  dental  surgeon  was 
available  for  this  detail,  and  the  one  at  present  on  duty  continues  to 
make  periodical  visits  to  the  various  stations  until  such  time  as  it  may 
be  practicable  to  obtain  the  assignment  of  another  to  the  department. 

The  admissions  to  sick  report  for  disease  and  injury  were  3,313. 
The  admission  rate  per  thousand  was  1,108.8.  The  total  number  of 
days  lost  by  sickness,  41,093.  Average  number  of  days  lost  by  each 
sick  man,  13.75.  Four  men  were  transferred  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
General  Hospital  at  Hot  Springs,  9  to  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.,  5  to 
the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  2  to  the  General  Hospital 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  Forty -seven  men  were  discharged  on  surgeon's 
certificate  of  disability.     Fourteen  deaths  occurred  during  the  year. 

The  chief  surgeon  reports  that  the  drinking  water  supplied  the 
troops  has  been  wholesome.  At  Columbus  Barracks  the  supply  at 
times  has  been  inadequate  and  regarded  by  the  surgeon  as  dangerous. 
The  latter  feature  has  been  remedied  by  the  construction  of  a  large 
tank  in  the  basement  of  the  mess  hall,  which  is  connected  by  pipes 
with  the  boiler  in  the  kitchen  above,  by  which  means  an  abundant 
supply  of  boiled  water  is  furnished.  It  is  distributed  in  covered  bar- 
rels convenienly  located  in  the  barracks. 

The  sanitary  reports  from  the  various  posts  have  contained  very 
few  recommendations,  showing  that  a  satisfactory  state  of  sanitation 
has  obtained. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  medical  supplies  have  been  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Capt.  William  E.  Purviance,  assistant  surgeon,  was  on  duty  as 
attending  surgeon  and  examiner  of  recruits  in  this  city  since  Novem- 
ber 15,  1902,  relieving  Maj.  Thomas  U.  Raymond,  assistant  surgeon, 
U.  S.  Army. 
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PAY   DEPARTMENT. 

(l!ol.  Albert  S.  Towar,  assistant  paymaster-general,  has  been  on  duty 
as  chief  paymaster  of  the  department  during  the  year. 

The  troops  in  the  department  have  been  paid  monthly,  and  with 
promptness  and  regularity. 

The  receipts  isind  disbursements  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

OnhandJuly  1,  1902 $162,835.17 

Received  from  the  Treasurer,  United  States 1, 086, 000. 00 

Received  from  paymasters 530, 000. 00 

Received  from  soldiers'  deposits 49, 114. 85 

Received  from  collections 40, 950. 96 

Total 1,867,900.98 

Disbursed  in  payment  of  troops 1, 654, 096. 25 

Unexpended  balances  refunded  to  the  Treasurer,  United  States 76, 628. 18 

Collections  deposited  with  Treasurer,  United  States 40, 950. 96 

On  hand  June  30,  1903 96, 225. 59 

Total 1,867,900.98 

Maj.  Harry  L.  Rees,  paymaster,  was  on  duty  in  Chicago  until  Sep- 
tember 29, 1902,  and  Maj.  Harry  L.  Rogers,  paymaster,  from  Novem- 
ber 6, 1902,  to  date.  Capt.  Joseph  S.  Wilkins,  paymaster,  reported  for 
duty  August  2,  1902;  is  now  under  treatment  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
General  Hospital  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

OFFICE  OF   ENGINEER  OFITCER. 

Col.  Oswald  H.  Ernst,  Corps  of  Engineers,  was  on  duty  as  engineer 
officer  of  the  Department  during  the  entire  year.  The  usual  routine 
work  has  been  performed  in  the  office;  maps  have  been  furnished  for 
the  information  of  the  officers  at  these  headquarters  and  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  drawing  material  and  surveying  instruments  have  been  issued 
to  the  engineer  officers  at  posts  in  the  department  upon  requisition. 

OFFICE   OF  CHIEF  ORDNANCE  OFFICER. 

Col.  John  R.  McGinness,  Ordnance  Department,  assumed  charge  of 
the  office  of  the  chief  ordnance  officer  of  the  Department  July  19, 1902, 
relieving  Capt.  Frank  B.  McKenna,  Twenty-eighth  Infantry. 

The  business  of  this  office  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  routine  char- 
acter, consisting  of  revising  requisitions  and  examining  proceedings  of 
boards  of  survey,  inventory,  and  inspection  reports,  etc.  The  ord- 
nance supplies  furnished  the  troops  have  given  satisfaction. 

Colonel  McGinness  reports  that  complaint  has  been  made  against 
the  stuffed  leather  equipments  on  account  of  the  exuding  oil  soiling 
the  soldiers'  clothing.  He  states  that  this  is  a  defect  inherent  in  this 
method  of  preserving  the  leather  and  will  more  or  less  cure  itself  with 
time  and  the  use  of  a  special  soap  issued  by  the  Ordnance  Department. 

The  troops  arriving  from  the  Philippines  have  been  allowed  to  turn 
in  their  arms  brought  back  with  them,  which  were  generally  impaired 
by  hard  service  and  the  nature  of  the  climate  there.  New  arras  have 
been  issued. 
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OFFICE   OF  THE   SIGNAL  OFFICER. 

First  Lieut.  Van  Leer  Wills,  Twelfth  Infantry,  aid-de-camp,  assumed 
charge  May  25,  1903,  relieving  Capt.  Francis  J.  Kernan,  Second  In- 
fantry, aid-de-camp.  The  business  of  the  office  has  been  of  a  routine 
character. 

OFFICE   OF  INSPECTOR  SMALL  ARMS  PRACTICE. 

Capt.  Frank  B.  McKenna,  Twenty-eighth  Infantry,  was  in  charge 
until  September  8,  1902,  being  relieved  by  Col.  Arthur  L.  Wagner, 
assistant  adjutant-general,  who  was  relieved  by  Capt.  Francis  J.  Ker- 
nan, Second  Infantry,  aid-de-camp,  November  19,  1902,  who  was 
relieved  May  29,  1903,  by  First  Lieut.  Van  Leer  Wills,  Twelfth 
Infantry,  aid-de-camp,  who  has  been  in  charge  since. 

The  results  of  small-arms  firing  for  the  year  1902  were  published  in 
General  Orders,  No.  6,  January  26,  1903,  these  headquarters.  This 
year's  practice  is  now  being  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions and  regulations  publisned  in  General  Orders,  No.  20,  current  series, 
Headquarters  of  the  Army.  Forts  Brady,  Sheridan,  and  Thomas  have 
post  ranges;  practice  for  the  troops  at  Columbia  Arsenal  and  Fort 
Wayne  is  hela  on  leased  land.  The  garrison  at  Columbus  Barracks  has 
practice  on  the  State  range  at  Newark,  Ohio.  Special  measures  were 
taken  to  have  the  ranges  in  good  condition  and  to  provide  for  as  com- 
plete safety  as  can  be  obtained  on  any  target  range  located  in  a  rather 
thickly  settled  farming  country. 

Appropriation  for  shooting  galleries  and  ranges,  1903,  allotted  to 
Department  to  be  expended  at  discretion  of  department  commander — 

Allotted  by  department  commander  to: 

Fort  Brady 

Columbia  Arsenal $116. 60 

Columbos  Barracks 46. 26 

Fort  Sheridan 1,243.74 

Fort  Thomas 62.00 

Fort  Wayne 698.65 

Camp  Douglas 30. 75 

Army  and  department  competitions 25. 00 

Total 2,223.00 

MILITARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  six  months  beginning  November  1,  1902,  and  ending  April  30, 
1903,  were  designated  as  the  period  for  officers'  schools  at  all  posts  in 
the  department.  They  were  conducted  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  General  Orders,  No.  165,  series  1901,  and  General 
Orders,  No.  102,  and  Circular  No.  8,  current  series,  Headquarters  of 
the  Army.     The  progress  made  has  been  satisfactory. 

During  the  school  period  named  a  school  for  noncommissioned  officers 
and  selected  privates  was  conducted  in  each  company,  troop,  and  bat- 
tery, and  consisted  of  instruction  in  Army  Regulations  of  the  arm  to 
which  the  men  belong,  and  in  the  several  manuals  pertaining  thereto, 
in  minor  tactics,  and  the  elements  of  making  and  reading  military  maps. 

All  men,  except  the  guard  and  sick,  were  required  to  attend  cafis- 
thenic  exercises  and  physical  drills,  which  were  held  daily,  Saturdays 
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and  Sundays  excepted.  Special  instruction  in  the  duties  of  litter  bear- 
ing tind  the  methods  of  rendering  first  aid  to  the  sick  wounded  was 
given  to  all  enlisted  men  of  the  line  as  required  in  Army  Begulations 
1608,  and  the  companies  and  detachments  are  reported  to  show  a  very 
fair  degree  of  proficiency.  Instruction  in  military  signaling  has  been 
given  at  each  post  in  accordance  with  Army  Regulations  1747,  and  a 
general  efficiency  has  been  attained. 

INSPECTIONS  OF    ORGANIZED  MILITIA. 

The  inspections  of  organized  militia  in  this  department  at  date  of 
this  report  were  in  progress  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
General  Orders,  No.  7,  current  series,  Headquarters  of  the  Army. 
The  inspections  were  ordered  as  follows: 


STATE  OP  ILLINOIS. 


Inspectinq  oficers. — Lieut.  Col.  John  B.  Rodman,  Maj.  James  S. 
Rogers,  and  Capt.  Frank  D.  Webster,  Twentieth  Infantry,  and  Capt. 
Edward  L.  King,  Second  Cavaliy. 


First  Infantry  (12  companies) . . . . 
Second  Infantry  (12  companies)  . 
Third  Infantry  (12  companies)... 
Fourth  Infantry  (12  companies)  . 
Fifth  Infantry  (12  companies)  . .; 
Sixth  Infantry  (12  companies) ... 
Seventh  Infantry  (12  companies) 
Eighth  Infantry  (12  companies)  . 

First  Cavalry  (8  troops) 

Artillery  battalion  (3  batteries) . . 

Engineer  company 

Signal  Corps 

Total 


Officers. 

Men. 

60 

682 

52 

645 

84 

700 

36 

729 

35 

629 

34 

620 

51 

752 

52 

774 

86 

334 

11 

238 

3 

48 

3 

70 

897 

6,171 

Total. 


682 
697 
734 
765 
664 
654 
803 
826 
870 
249 
51 
73 


6.568 


STATE  OF   INDIANA. 


Inspecting  officers, — Capts.  Benjamin  Alvord,  Charles  Cmwford,  and 
Frank  D.  Webster,  Twentieth  Infantry. 


First  Infantry  (10  companies) 

Second  Infantry  (12  companies)  . 
Third  Infantry  (12  companies)... 
Artillery  battalion  (8  batteries) . . 

Total , 


Officers. 


26 
50 
31 
11 


Men. 


118 


577 
674 
696 

185 


2,132 


Total. 


608 
724 
727 
196 


2,260 


STATE  OF   KENTUCKY. 


Inspecting  officer. — Maj.  William  L.  Buck,  Third  Infantry. 


Second  Infantry  (5  companies) 

Third  Infantry  (11  companies) 

Unassigned  infantry  (4  companies) 
Artillery  battalion  (3  batteries) 

Total 


Officers. 

30 

47 

8 

16 

Men. 

228 
639 
161 
221 

101 

1,149 

Total. 


258 
586 
169 
237 

1,250 
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STATE  OF   MICHIGAN. 


Inspectmg  officer, — Maj.  William  T.  Wood,  Twentieth  Infantry. 


First  Infantry  (12  companies) 

Second  Infantxy  (12  companies) 

Third  Infantry  (12  companies) 

First  Independent  Battalion  (4  companies) 

Total 


STATB  OF  OHIO. 


Officers. 

Men. 

49 
49 
61 
16 

868 
783 
897 
294 

165 

2,842 

Total. 


917 
832 
948 
310 

3,007 


Inspecting  oMcers. — Maj.  Arthur  Williams  and  Capt.  John  W.  Bar- 
ker, Third  Inmntry. 


First  Infantry  (10  companies) 

Second  Infantiy  (8  companies) 

Third  Infantry  (11  companies) 

Fourth  Infantry  (11  companies) 

Fifth  Infantry  (10  companies) 

Sixth  Infantry  (12  companies) 

Seventh  Infantry  (10  companies) 

Eighth  Infantry  (12  companies) 

Battalion  Ninth  infantry  (4  companies) 
Battalion  of  Engineers  (4  companies) . . . 

Cavalry  (2  troops) 

Artillery  battalion  (4  companies) 

Total 


Officers. 

Men. 

40 

541 

30 

456 

40 

580 

37 

523 

41 

520 

36 

601 

42 

559 

85 

629 

16 

246 

14 

216 

6 

90 

16 

206 

362 

5,167 

Total. 


581 
486 
620 
660 
561 
637 
160 
664 
262 
230 
96 
221 


5,519 


STATE  OF  TENNESSEE. 


Inspecting  officer, — Capt.  Fielder  M.  M.  Beall,  Third  Infantry. 


Fifth  Infantry  (7  companies) 

Sixth  Infantry  (11  companies) 

Infantry  (8  companies  unassigned) 

Battery  A,  Field  Artillery 

Troop  B  (unassigned) 

Total 


Officers. 

Men. 

22 

389 

41 

685 

23 

434 

3 

64 

4 

60 

93 

1,532 

Total. 


411 

626 

467 

67 

64 

1,625 


STATE  OP   WISCONSIN. 


Inspecting  officers, — Capt.  John  F.  Morrison,  Twentieth  Infantry, 
and  C^pt.  (j.  Maury  Cralfe,  Tenth  Infantry. 


First  Infantry  (12  companies) . . 
Second  Infantry  (12  companies) 
Third  Infantry  (12  companies) . 
Tenth  Battalion  (4  companies) 

First  Cavalry  (1  troop) 

First  Battery,  Field  Artillery. . . 

Total 


Officers. 

Men. 

34 

743 

34 

758 

35 

766 

12 

255 

4 

67 

4 

68 

123 

2,657 

Total. 


777 
792 
801 
267 
71 
72 

2,780 
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The  need  of  a  military  prison  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  The 
j)ost  guardhouses  have  been  overcrowded,  although  under  instruc- 
tions irom  superior  authority  I  have  released  many  prisoners  where, 
in  my  judgment,  such  action  was  not  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  dis- 
cipline, and,  in  some  cases,  I  am  afraid  I  have  rather  exceeded  that 
limit  in  efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of  prisoners.  Furthermore,  1 
think  it  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  young  soldier  entering  the  seiTice  to 
have  constantly  before  his  eyes  these  old  soldiers  serving  long  sen- 
tences, and  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  discipline  to  send  all 
men  under  sentence  of  a  year  or  more  away  from  the  post  to  a  mili- 
tary prison. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  C.  Bates, 

Major-  General^  Commanding. 


0.— BEFOBT   OF   MAJ.   OEH.   JOHN   C.  BATES,  TI.   S.  ABMT,  COV- 
MANSnrO  THE  DEFABTMENT  OF  THE  MISSOTIBI. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Missouri, 

Omaha^  Nebr.^  June  30^  1903. 

The  Adjutant-General,  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  affairs  in 
this  department  since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  June  30, 1902: 

In  the  last  year  this  command  has  been  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Sixth  and  Twenty -fifth  Regiments  of  Infantry.  The  former  took 
station  at  Fort  Leavenworth  July  2.  The  First  Battalion,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  reached  and  took  station  at  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr., 
August  17,  and  the  headquarters,  band,  and  Third  Battalion  on  the  27tli 
of  the  same  month.  Companies  E,  F,  and  H  took  station  at  Fort 
Reno,  Okla.,  August  27,  and  Company  G,  September  18.  Both  regi- 
ments came  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  No  troops  have  been  ordered 
from  the  department  during  the  year. 

The  command  is  now  composed  as  follows:  First  Battalion  of  Engi- 
neers; Fourth  Cavalry,  Eighth  Cavalry,  and  the  headquarters,  band, 
First  and  Third  Squadrons,  Tenth  Cavalry;  the  Sixth  Infantry, 
Twenty-second  Infantry,  Twenty -fifth  Infantry;  the  Sixth,  Seventh, 
Sixteenth,  Nineteenth,  Twentieth,  Twenty-eighth,  and  Twent^^-ninth 
Batteries,  Field  Artillery,  of  which  the  Sixteenth  is  a  siege  and  the 
Twenty-eighth  a  mountain  battery.  There  is  also  a  detachment  of 
Indian  scouts  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  The  strength  of  the  command  on 
this  date  is  as  follows:  Commissioned  officers,  349;  enlisted  men,  6,266; 
aggregate,  6,615.  These  numbers  include  the  present  and  absent. 
The  roster  of  troops  attached  hereto  (Appendix  A«)  shows  the  stations 
of  the  several  organizations. 

As  far  as  practicable,  I  have  made  a  personal  inspection  during  the 
year  of  the  garrisons  within  the  department,  but  my  assignment  to  the 
command  or  the  Department  of  the  Lakes  on  March  23,  since  which 
time  I  have  commanded  both  departments,  together  with  absence  in 
Washington  as  a  member  of  the  board  to  recommend  officers  for  detail 
on  the  General  Staff,  and  duty  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  command  of  the 

«Not  printed. 
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regular  troops  assembled  there  in  the  latter  part  6f  April  to  participate 
in  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  Louisiana  Purcnase  Exposition, 
interfered  with  the  programme  I  had  laid  out  for  inspections  and  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  the  work.  I  found  the  military  posts  visited 
by  myself  mucn  improved  since  the  year  before,  and  the  inspector- 
general  of  the  department  reports  similar  improvement  elsewhere. 
During  the  Spanish-American  war  and  part  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
Philippines,  the  lack  of  suflScient  garrisons  to  care  for  the  seveml 
posts  caused  them  to  deteriorate,  but,  during  the  past  year,  those  in 
this  department  have,  largely  through  the  care  and  foresight  of  the 
post  commanders,  been  placed  in  as  good  condition  as  practicable, 
without  much  rebuilding  at  Forts  Robinson  and  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  and 
Forts  Reno  and  Sill,  Olda.,  none  of  which  are  modern  posts.  I  will 
enter,  fui-ther  on,  somewhat  more  into  detail  as  to  necessary  repairs 
and  rebuilding. 

INSTRUCTION. 

I  note  with  pleasure  the  progress  made  during  the  year  in  military 
instruction.  This  includes  not  only  careful  and  persistent  theoretical 
instruction,  but  also  practical  training  in  the  drill  regulations,  target 
practice,  field  exercises,  and  athletics. 

The  maneuvers  held  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  from  September  20  to 
October  10  have  been  reported  upon  previously,  but  it  is  proper  to 
add  here  they  were  of  immense  benefit  to  this  command,  especially  so, 
of  course,  to  the  troops  attending,  but  also  in  a  large  measure  to  those 
who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present.  The  exercises  and  prob- 
lems were  carefully  reported,  and  the  published  reports  set  a  standard 
for  similar  instruction  elsewhere,  the  beneficial  results  of  which  are  so 
evident  that  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  them  with  a  view  to  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  continuing  the  autumn  maneuvers  so  auspiciously 
begun.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  officers  and  men  have  exhibited  an 
interest  and  zeal  in  their  military  duties  that  bid  fair  to  soon  place 
their  organizations  on  the  high  plane  of  efficiency  held  by  company 
and  regimental  organizations  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Spain. 

The  Department  orders  in  1902  required  field  exercises  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  drill  season,  except  when  interfered  with  by  tar- 
get practice,  commencing  with  at  least  one  practice  per  week  for  all 
troops.  For  this  purpose  one  portion  of  each  garrison  was  ordered 
to  alternate  with  the  other,  so  that  organizations  designated  for  field 
exercises  might  parade  with  their  full  strength,  all  garrison  duties 
being  performed  by  the  other  units  for  that  day.  After  October  1 
these  exercises  were  required  more  frequently,  m  order  to  make  up 
the  full  forty  days  required  by  War  Department  orders,  and  all  organ- 
izations were  directed  to  turn  out  then  as  complete  as  possible,  indud- 
ing  hospital  corps  and  signal  classes,  for  more  comprehensive  problems. 
Similar  orders  prevail  for  the  present  drill  season.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  instruction  has  been  given  in  making  and  breaking  camp 
with  the  several  kinds  of  tents  and  in  the  practical  use  of  the  in(uvidual 
mess  kit. 

Reports  of  solutions  of  problems  in  minor  tactics,  including  sketehes 
and  written  reports  from  umpires,  have  been  required. 

It  has  been  impressed  upon  oflScers  that  thoroughness  in  instruction, 
under  conditions  simulating  as  nearly  as  possible  those  of  war,  must 
be  kept  strictly  in  view,  and  they  have  been  directed  to  strive  for  the 
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gradual  development  of  entire  units.     The  progress  made  has  been 
gratifying. 

Target  practice, — As  a  result  of  recent  changes  of  stations,  the  sev- 
eral organizations  in  the  department  labored  under  many  disadvantages 
during  the  practice  season  of  1902  for  small-arms  firing.  The  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  participate  in  the  department 
infantry  competition  held  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and,  although  the 
Sixth  infantry  had  had  some  small-arms  practice  previous  thereto, 
the  prescribed  course  had  not  been  completed.  The  Sixth  and  Twenty- 
second  Regiments  of  Infantr}'^  were  the  only  ones  represented  in  tne 
competition.  Considering  the  disadvantages  under  wnich  it  was  held, 
the  competition  was  fairly  successful  and  served  to  arouse  interest  in 
this  important  instruction. 

In  compliance  with  orders  from  the  War  Department  no  cavalry 
competition  was  held. 

Instructions  under  the  new  Small- Arms  Firing  Regulations  has  been 
taken  up  with  zeal  throughout  the  department,  although  seriously 
interfered  with  at  several  of  the  posts  by  unusually  heavy  rains,  not- 
withstanding which  the  improvement  in  target  practice  is  marked. 
Careful  and  thorough  training  has  also  been  given  m  the  same  practice 
in  field  batteries. 

Officer^  schools  at  posts. — ^The  existing  regulations  have  greatly 
improved  this  important  instruction.  When  we  consider  the  great 
number  of  young  officers  who  have  joined  the  colors  in  the  past  five 
years,  and  whose  theoretical  education  was  at  first  necessarily  neglected 
because  of  active  operations  in  the  field,  the  importance  of  thorough- 
ness in  these  schools  is  apparent.  The  examinations  which  follow  the 
school  season,  and  the  certificates  of  proficiency  given  to  those  whose 
work  is  considered  satisfactory  by  their  instructors,  add  a  definiteness 
to  the  course  that  did  not  exist  under  the  provisions  that  governed  the 
former  lyceum.  As  it  is  impossible  for  all  lieutenants  of  the  line  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  course  at  Fort  Monroe,  Fort  Leavenworth,  or 
the  School  of  Application  for  Cavalry  and  Field  Artillery  at  Fort 
Riley,  it  is  recommended  that  the  oflScers'  schools  continue  to  receive 
the  constant  care  and  supervision  of  the  War  Department  in  order  to 
secure  not  only  thoroughness  in  instruction,  but  uniformity  in  attain- 
ments, so  that  the  certificate  of  proficiency  will  everywhere  indicate 
substantially  the  same  knowledge  of  the  subjects  studied. 

While  the  War  Department  has  retained  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  special  instruction  given  at  the  General  Service  and  Staff  College, 
and  at  the  School  of  Application  at  Fort  Riley,  mentioned  above,  I 
deem  it  proper,  and  am  pleased  to  say,  that  the  commanding  officer  at 
each  place  has  shown  an  attentiveness  to  duty  and  appreciation  of  the 
ends  sought  that  have  merited  and  attained  success. 

Post  sctiooh. — The  school  season  for  enlisted  men  covered  the  period 
from  December  1  to  March  31.  The  advisability  of  continuing  instruc- 
tion as  it  has  been  given  in  these  schools  for  a  number  of  years  is 
doubtful.  Enlisted  men  are  supposed  to  receive  therein  such  instruc- 
tion as  is  given  in  some  of  the  lower  grades  of  our  public  schools. 
The  regulations  require  that  no  man  be  enlisted  who  can  not  speak, 
read,  and  write  the  English  language.  The  great  mass  of  men  who 
enlist  have  discontinued  going  to  school,  eitner  because  they  have 
reached  the  age  when  men  in  this  country  habitually  stop  such  attend- 
ance, or  because  it  is  distasteful  to  them.     Enlistment  in  the  Army 
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does  not  in  any  waj  change  their  views  on  this  subject,  and  experience 
has  shown  that^  with  some  exceptions,  it  is  not  the  most  eflSicient  class 
of  soldiers  who  elect  to  attend  post  schools.  I  recommend  their  dis- 
continuance and  the  substitution  of  more  general  and  thorough  theo- 
retical military  education  of  the  soldier  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  his  company  commander. 

Athletics. — Instruction  in  athletics  has  been  conducted  in  a  manner 
to  insure  the  systematic  training  of  the  troops,  and  my  orders  require 
that  when  not  on  duty  in  the  field,  on  practice  marches,  or  when  not 
interfered  with  bv  target  pi*actice  or  field  exercises,  all  troops  be  given 
some  kind  of  athletic  instruction  for  not  less  than  twenty  minutes  per 
day,  for  at  least  four  days  in  the  week.     While  this  instruction  is 

E laced  under  the  general  supervision  of  post  commanders,  they  have 
een  advised  to  give  company  commanders  wide  discretion  in  introduc- 
ing variety.  Instruction  in  bayonet  and  fencing  exercises  has  been 
enjoined  and  included  in  the  time  set  aside  for  athletics,  and  in  mounted 
commands,  mounted  as  well  as  dismounted  exercises  have  been  pre- 
scribed. Orders  require  that  one  day  in  each  month  be  set  aside  for 
sports,  games,  military  and  athletic  contests.  Special  reference  to  the 
work  accomplished  on  this  field  day,  together  with  the  names  of  con- 
testants winning  individual  events  and  of  organizations  winning  com- 
bined events  are  noted  on  the  monthly  report  of  drills  and  instruction 
submitted  to  these  head(|uarters,  and  the  names  and  records  of  the 
individuals  and  organizations  winning  certain  prescribed  events  have 
been  published  monthly  in  orders.  To  still  further  encourage  interest 
in  these  sports,  which  do  so  much  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  soldier,  it  is  proposed  during  the  coming  autumn  to  hold  a 
department  contest,  at  wnich  representatives  of  the  different  garrisons 
will  be  enabled  to  compete.  As  far  as  practicable,  these  contests  will 
be  between  representatives  chosen  from  different  regiments  and  coi-ps. 
Advantages  of  large  garrisons. — The  facilities  for  instruction  are  nat- 
urally greater  at  military  stations  where  there  are  large  garrisons,  and 
it  is  believed  our  proper  policy  should  contemplate  the  ultimate  build- 
ing of  posts  for  infantry  and  cavalry  each  of  sufficient  size  to  quarter 
a  regiment,  with  accommodations  for  field  batteries,  where  they  can  be 
stationed  to  the  best  advantage  for  drill  and  artillery  practice.  Such 
garrisons  would  give  colonels  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their  proper 
commands,  and  give  them  experience  that  would  prove  of  value  to  the 
country  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  We  have  now  a  number  of  colonels 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunity,  unless  for  a  short  period,  to  com- 
mand a  regiment,  and  we  are  likely  to  have  a  number  more  in  the  near 
future.  While  it  may  not  be  practicable,  for  some  time  to  come,  to 
station  at  one  place  sufficient  troops  to  form  a  brigade,  it  is  believed 
regimental  garrisons  might  be  realized  in  a  few  years.  In  this  depart- 
ment I  recommend  that  Fort  Crook  be  made  a  regimental  post  for 
infantry,  and  that  Jefferson  Barracks,  which  is  not  suited  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  cavalry  command,  be  converted  into  an  infantry  garrison,  and 
enlarged  so  as  to  quarter  a  regiment.  I  renew  my  recommendation  of 
last  year  that  the  garrison  at  Fort  Riley  be  increased  to  two  regiments 
of  cavalry,  while  retaining  the  five  batteries  of  field  artillery  which  are 
now  intended  as  part  of  its  garrison.  The  large  size  of  the  reservation, 
together  with  its  favorable  location  and  the  nature  of  its  terrain,  make 
it  a  suitable  place  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  a  large  mounted 
force.    Such  a  command  would  also  permit  selected  general  officers  who 
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have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  command  a  mounted  force  of  equal  size 
in  the  field  to  gam  experience  in  handling  a  considerable  number  of 
such  troops.  It  is  true  similar  experience  is  had  during  autumn  maneu- 
vers, but  for  a  short  time  only. 

Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  which,  with  the  wood  reserve,  has  a  reservation  of 
77,920  acres,  is  another  place  where  a  large  force  might  be  stationed 
to  advantage.  The  post  is  located  in  a  mud  climate,  where  troops  can 
be  instructed  in  the  open  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  and  the  ter- 
rain is  admirably  adapted  for  maneuvers.  The  wood  reserve,  situated 
about  15  miles  from  the  balance  of  the  reservation^  contains  26,880 
acres.  If  the  land  lying  between  the  main  reservation  and  the  wood 
reserve  could  be  acquired  by  the  Government  for  military  purposes 
we  would  then  have  an  ideal  place  for  maneuvers  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Apache  prisoners  of  war  are  now  located  on  the  Fort  Sill  Res- 
ervation, and  it  must  be  admitted  they  have  been  permitted  to  believe 
that  their  location  there  was  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  that  ultimately 
they  were  to  acquire  title  to  a  portion  of  the  land.  In  fact,  Congress 
has  added  to  the  reservation  for  their  especial  benefit.  The  time  has 
come,  however,  when  a  choice  must  be  made  between  the  military 
interests  and  those  of  the  Indians.  The  term  "prisoners"  is  a  mis- 
nomer as  applied  to  them,  as  in  fact  many  have  been  born  since  the 
tribe  was  sent  to  Fort  Sill  in  1894.  It  seems  undesirable  to  allow  such 
a  reservation — so  favorable  for  military  instruction — to  pass  from  the 
control  of  the  War  Department.  On  the  other  hand,  the  progress 
these  Indians  have  made  toward  civilization  is  justly  entitled  to  mature 
consideration,  and  humanity  dictates  that  their  interests  be  closely 
guarded  by  the  Government. 

Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  with  a  reservation  of  9,493  acres,  lies  about  90 
miles  from  Fort  Sill.  The  buildings  are  old,  and  if  the  garrison  is  to 
be  continued  the  post  had  better  be  entirely  rebuilt.  It  is  believed 
to  be  worthy  of  consideration  to  transfer  the  Apache  prisoners  of  war 
to  the  Fort  Reno  Reservation,  giving  it  to  them  outright,  including 
the  buildings  thereon,  which,  with  perhaps,  some  slight  alterations, 
might  be  made  to  admirably  shelter  these  Indians.  While  the  reser- 
vation is  not  of  sufficient  size  to  give  to  each  160  aci*es  of  land,  if  it  be 
decided  to  divide  it  in  severalty  it  will  give  to  the  tribe  more  than 
sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  comfort,  and  even  luxury,  when  they 
learn  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  On  account  of  the  buildings 
they  would  thus  receive  it  is  not  improbable  they  might  view  the 
change  with  satisfaction.  It  is  understood  there  is  considerable  unused 
land  adjoining  the  Fort  Reno  Reserve  which  belongs  to  the  Darlington 
Indian  Agency,  and  if  thought  desirable  some  of  fliis  might,  perhaps, 
be  given  to  the  Apaches.  If  the  suggested  change  be  made,  tne  Reno 
garrison  should  then  be  transferred  to  Fort  ^11,  to  the  benefit  of 
military  interests. 

Concentration  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. — In  the  lattei  part  of  April  there 
were  assembled,  under  my  command,  at  the  grounds  of  the  Louisiana  • 
Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  121  officers  and  2,370  enlisted 
men  from  this  department  and  52  officers  and  973  men  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Lakes,  making  a  lotal  of  173  officers  and  3,343  enlisted 
men.  These  troops  were  thus  concentrated  to  participate  in  the  dedi- 
catory exercises  of  the  said  exposition  on  April  30  and  May  1  and  2. 
They  were  organized  as  a  division  as  follows: 

Inrst  Brigade. — First  Battalion  of  £ngineei*s;  headquarters,  band, 
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and  two  battalions,  Third  Infantry;  headquarters,  band,  and  two  bat- ' 
talions,  Twentieth  Infantry.     Brig.  Gen.  William  A.  Kobbe,  U.  S. 
Army,  commanding. 

Second  B'tigade. — Sixth  Infantry;  headquarters,  band,  Second  and 
Third  Battalions,  Twenty-second  Infantry.  Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  D. 
Grant,  U.  S.  Armv,  commanding. 

Cavalry. — ^Third Squadron,  Fourth  Cavalry;  headquarters,  band,  and 
six  troops,  Eighth  Cavalry.  Maj.  Frank  A.  Edwards,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
conmianding. 

Artillery. — Sixth  Battery,  Field  Artillery;  Seventh  Battery,  Field 
Artillery;  Sixteenth  Battery,  Field  Artillery;  Twenty-eighth  Battery, 
Field  Artillery.  Maj.  Henry  M.  Andrews,  Artillery  Corps,  com- 
manding. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  band,  Fourth  Cavalry,  and  the  Ninth 
Band,  Artillery  Corps,  were  present.  The  troops  made  an  excellent 
appearance,  and  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
different  organizations  for  their  cordial  cooperation.  On  several  occa- 
sions, when  not  occupied  with  other  duties,  the  troops  engaged  in  mili- 
taiy  athletics,  which  exercises  were  well  received. 

The  command,  excepting  the  cavalry,  which  was  in  camp,  was  com- 
fortably quartered  in  the  educational  building  on  the  fair  grounds,  all 
necessary  arrangements  therefor  having  been  made  by  Capt.  William 
C.  R.  Colquhoun,  Quartermaster's  Department,  chief  quartermaster 
of  the  division,  and  both  officers  and  men  messed  in  the  same  building, 
all  having  their  meals  at  the  same  hour  under  the  very  satisfactory 
management  of  Lieut.  Col.  Abiel  L.  Smith,  Subsistence  Department, 
chief  commissary  of  the  division. 

The  different  commands  were  instructed  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
entraining  and  detraining,  and  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  con- 
centration having  furnished  valuable  experience  to  all  concerned. 

DISCIPLINE. 

With  increased  instruction  and  larger  garrisons  the  discipline  of  the 
command  has  correspondingly  improved,  and  may  be  said  to  be  gen- 
erally satisfactory,  although  there  have  been  manj  trials  by  courts- 
martial.  Most  of  these,  however,  have  been  for  minor  offenses.  The 
number  of  desertions  continue  to  be  large,  and  the  opinion  expressed 
in  my  report  last  year,  that  they  are  due  in  a  large  measure  to  home- 
sickness on  the  part  of  the  recruit  and  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
young  men  enlist  with  little  knowledge  of  the  life  of  a  soldier,  and 
without  mature  deliberation,  is  renewed,  as  is  the  suggestion  that — 

a  trial  for  a  few  days  at  a  military  post  is  perhaps  the  best  way  to  determine  if  an 
applicant  for  enlistment  will  probably  make  a  desirable  soldier,  and  it  would  also 
enable  the  man  to  decide  understandmgly  if  the  life  M'ill  suit  him.  It  is  believed 
to  be  practicable  to  apply  this  test  in  most  instances. 

FLOODS  IN  KANSAS  AND  MISSOURI. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May  and  first  part  of  June  heavy  rains  and 
floods  inundated  the  southern  portion  of  the  department.  The  aflSic- 
tion  was  particularly  felt  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Lawrence,  Manhattan,  and  Topeka,  Kans.  On  May  81  telegraphic 
authority  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  extend  the  neces- 
sary assistance  to  tiie  mayor  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.     On  the  same  date 
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the  commanding  officer,  Fort  Leavenworth,  issued  10,000  rations  and 
sent  86  conical  wall  tents  and  600  blankets  to  the  last-named  city  for 
the  flood  sufferers  there.  On  June  1  the  same  officer  was  authorized 
to  send  two  companies  of  engineers  and  pontoon  material  to  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  the  bridge  over  the  river  at  that  point  having  been  swept 
away.  Companies  A  and  C,  First  Battalion  of  Engineers,  were 
selected  for  this  duty  and  left  Fort  Leavenworth  on  June  2.  At  the 
date  of  this  report  they  are  still  at  Lawrance.^  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day.  Companies  A  and  C,  Sixth  Infantry,  were  sent  from 
Fort  Leavenworth  to  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  to  assist  in  preserving  order 
and  protecting  property  at  that  point.  After  a  most  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  this  duty  they  returned  to  Fort  Leavenworth  on  June  15. 

On  June  2,  in  compliance  with  instioictions  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  commanding  officer,  Fort  Leavenworth,  was  directed  to 
confer  with  the  mayors  of  surrounding  towns  and,  where  necessary, 
to  render  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  secure  the  safety  of  lives 
and  property.  Similar  instructions  were  given  to  the  commanding 
officers,  rort  Riley  and  Jefferson  Barracks.  On  June  4  the  command- 
ing officer.  Fort  Leavenworth,  sent  5  tons  of  straw,  10  field  ranges, 
and  400  bed  sacks  to  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

On  June  9  telegraphic  requests  from  United  States  Senator  J.  R. 
Burton,  Abilene,  Kans.,  and  from  Messrs.  Karnes  and  Cowherd,  Kan- 
sas Cit}^,  Mo.,  the  former  for  pontoon  material  at  Manhattan,  Kans., 
and  the'  others  for  pontoon  material  at  Kansas  City,  were  referred  to 
these  headquarters  from  the  War  Department  with  instructions  to  act 
as  might  seem  best.  The  cotomanding  officer,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
was  communicated  with  and  he  reported  that  the  185  feet  of  bridge 
material  still  on  hand  there  had  been  promised  to  Kansas  City,  K^ans.; 
and  this  material,  with  Company  B.  First  Battalion  of  Engineers,  was 
sent  to  that  point  on  June  11.  On  that  date  Senator  Burton  was 
informed  by  wire  that  all  pontoon  material  was  in  use  and  that  even 
if  more  were  available  it  could  not  be  sent  to  Manhattan  for  some 
time,  as  the  railroads  could  not  deliver  and  the  wagon  roads  were 
impassable. 

On  June  9,  in  compliance  with  telegraphic  request  for  assistance  from 
Mr.  F.  G.  Niedringhaus,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  commanding  officer,  Jef- 
ferson Barracks,  was  directed  to  consult  with  that  gentleman  and  give 
all  possible  assistance.  Under  these  instructions  there  were  issued 
for  the  use  of  flood  sufferers  in  and  about  St.  Louis  12  hospital  tents. 
17  common  tents.  8  wall  tents,  and  17  gold-medal  cots.  The  hospital 
tents  were  issuea  by  the  depot  quartermaster,  St.  Louis;  the  remain- 
ing material  by  the  quartermaster,  Jefferson  Barracks. 

On  June  10  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Riley,  wired  these  hfead- 
quarters  a  request  from  the  mayor  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  for  500  tents. 
Authority  for  the  issue  of  the  same  was  gmnted. 

About  June  16  the  situation  had  improved  materially  at  all  points 
which  had  suffered  from  the  floods,  and  on  June  17  instructions  were 

oThe  following  Btatistics  of  the  operation  of  the  flying  ferry  at  Lawrence,  Kans., 
were  supplied,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  report,  by  Maj.  S.  S.  Leach,  Corps  of 
Engineers: 

**From  June  20  to  July  8,  1903,  inclusive,  the  ferry  made  653  trips,  crossing  the 
following:  26,562  foot  passengers,  2,281  head  of  stock,  1,169  two-horse  wagons,  1,286 
one-horse  wagons,  7,385  pounds  package  freight. 

••The  bridge  at  Kansas  ("itv  carrie«l a  continuous  stream  of  traffic,  but  as  it  is  still 
in  use  the  statistics  have  not  been  made  up." 
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received  from  the  War  Department,  under  date  of  June  15,  that  "  now 
that  imminent  danger  of  further  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  flood  has 
disappeared,  the  care  of  the  indigent  is  one  for  the  State  and  local 
authorities  to  meet."  These  instructions  were  repeated  on  June  18  to 
the  commanding  officers,  Forts  Leavenworth,  Riley,  and  Jefferson 
Barracks. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  prompt  action  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  extending  relief  prevented  much  suffering  and  alleviated 
distress  wherever  possible. 

No  very  serious  damage  from  the  floods  occurred  at  any  post  in  the 
department.  Fort  Riley  suffered  the  loss  of  a  bridge  and  two  culverts, 
and  was  shut  oft*  from  all  communication  for  a  short  time,  The  Six- 
teenth Battery,  Field  Artillery,  which  was  caught  by  the  flood  while 
en  route  from  Fort  Leaven  worth  to  Fort  Riley  to  hold  its  annual 
target  practice,  was  delayed  at  St.  Marys,  Kans.,  for  sixteen  days. 
Wmle  the  command  experienced  great  inconvenience,  no  sufl'ering 
occurred. 

REPORTS  OF   STAFF  OFFICERS. 

Inspector-generaVs  department, — This  office  has  been  held  by  several 
officers  during  the  year,  whose  names  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C.  ^ 
Maj.  Daniel  H.  Brush,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  who  has  oeen  acting 
inspector-general  since  the  19th  instant,  reports  there  have  been  356 
inventory  and  inspection  reports  received  and  recorded  during  the 
year.  The  property  represented  thereon,  including  public  animals, 
consisted  of  249,480  articles,  inventoried  at  a  value  of  $302,352.86, 
and  11,279  articles  of  unknown  value.  Of  the  first  class  of  property 
there  were  saved  to  the  Government,  in  part  at  least,  by  bemg  con- 
tinued in  service,  sold  at  auction,  or  turned  into  depots,  articles  of  an 
inventoried  value  of  $213,429.65.  There  was  also  a  large  saving  made 
in  a  similar  way  on  the  articles  mentioned  of  unknown  value. 

Capt.  William  M.  Wright,  Second  Infantry,  who  performed  the 
duties  of  inspector-general  of  the  department  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  states  as  a  result  of  his  own  observation,  or  from  informa- 
tion received  from  officers  while  inspecting  at  the  different  posts,  as 
follows: 

The  equipment  for  cavalry  and  field  artillery  seems  to  give  general  satisfaction,  but 
that  for  miantry  will  admit  of  considerable  improvement.  The  haversack  with  the 
present  fair  leather  shoulder  strap  is  excellent,  but  the  meat-ration  can,  knife,  fork, 
and  spoon  should  be  decreased  in  weight.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  these 
articles  should  not  be  made  of  a  strong,  light,  composite  metal.  The  canteen  should 
be  made  seamless,  if  possible.  The  seam  in  the  present  canteen  accumulates  filth, 
which  is  the  cause  of  sickness. 

The  entrenching  spade  should  bear  no  relation  to  the  rifle,  and  one  side  of  the 
spade  should  be  sharpened  so  it  can  be  used  for  a  cutting  tool.  It  should  be  of  a 
light,  portable  weight.  Combination  tools  are  not  recommended,  but  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  light,  pointed  spades,  picks,  and  axes  should  be  distributed  to  each  squad, 
section,  platoon,  and  company.  No  entrenching  tool  should  be  attached  to  the 
cartridge  belt.  The  tools  should  be  carried  handles  up  in  light,  stuffed,  leather 
slin^.  It  is  recommended  that  the  sergeants  carry  a  cutting  tool,  either  axe  or 
serviceable  bolo;  the  corporals  to  carry  a  pick,  and  each  enlisted  man  a  serviceable 
entrenching  spade.  In  tne  Philippines  the  enlisted  man  should  be  equipped  with  a 
bolo,  or  serviceable  cutting  tool,  and  the  entrenching  tools  discarded. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  having  the  entrenching  tool  carried  by  the 
soldier. 

a  Not  printed. 
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In  speaking  of  the  custom  of  our  troops  in  piling  their  blanket  rolls 
and  haversacks  as  soon  as  they  go  into  action,  and  thus  separating 
themselves  from  very  important  parts  of  their  equipment,  he  is  of  the 
opinion  they  should  be  required  to  carry^  the  blanket  rolls  much  far- 
ther into  the  fight,  and,  in  fact,  until  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
proceed  longer  with  them,  and  that  the  haversack  should  be  carried  by 
the  soldier  into  action  and  never  separated  from  him.  I  deem  these 
suggestions  worthy  of  considei'ation. 

It  is  also  stated  that  under  our  present  system  of  issuing  clothing  to 
enlisted  men,  each  man  notifies  his  first  sergeant  of — 

the  clothing  and  size  he  wants,  which  is  entered  on  the  clothing  schedule.  The 
clothing  is  made  up  in  bundles  by  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  or  called  off  by  the 
officer  witnessing  the  issue,  and  the  man  makes  off  without  knowing  certainly  whether 
he  is  fitted  or  not  Frequently  he  is  not,  and  either  changes  with  other  men,  goes 
back  to  the  storehouse  and  exchanges,  or  more  frequently  does  the  best  he  can  with 
what  is  given  him.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  all  hats,  shoes,  blouses,  trou- 
sers, overcoats,  gloves,  and  exterior  clothing  be  fitted  on  each  man  in  the  quarter- 
master  storehouse,  in  the  presence  of  the  witnessing  officer,  and  that  this  be  done 
with  care. 

While  the  system  proposed  by  Captain  Wright  will  require  a  much 
greater  time  to  be  devoted  bv  the  quartermaster  to  the  issue  of  cloth- 
ing, it  is  desirable  and  should  be  enforced. 

''There  should  be  allowed  to  each  company,  battery,  or  troop,  one 
regularly  enlisted  tailor."    I  concur  in  this  recommendation. 

Captain  Wright  is  of  the  opinion  each  chief  of  sauad  should  keep  a 
clothing  book,  and  check  the  clothing  belonging  to  the  members  of  nis 
squad  every  Saturday  morning.  He  states  he  enforced  this  system 
wnile  in  Cuba  in  his  company  and  found  it  absolutely  stopped  the  sale 
or  unlawful  disposition  of  clothing. 

"At  the  soldier's  discharge,  all  exterior  clothing  in  his  possession 
should  be  turned  in  and  money  credit  given  him  on  his  final  statements 
for  its  value  as  assessed  by  the  company  oflficers."  I  think  this  a 
good  suggestion;  and  such  clothing  as  possesses  value  might  then  be 
resold  at  the  assessed  value  to  other  soldiers  who  desire  it,  or  issued 
to  prisoners.  The  discharged  man  would  then  leave  the  garrison  in 
civilian  garb,  which  is  desirable,  as  the  uniform  should  be  worn  only 
by  soldiers.  This  system,  if  adopted,  will  require  the  quartermaster's 
department  to  keep  on  hand  some  plain  but  serviceable  civilian  cloth- 
ing, which,  if  desired  by  the  soldier,  should  be  charged  on  his  final 
statements. 

Officers  frequently  criticise  the  present  system  of  examination  for  promotion.  It 
is  a  well-established  fact  that  an  officer  ordered  before  an  examining  board  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  receives  a  much  more  thorough  examination  than  at  some  other  places. 
Under  the  present  system  the  character  and  thoroughness  of  the  examination  depend 
entirely  on  the  personality  of  the  board,  and  there  can  be  no  uniform  standard  of  i)ro- 
ficiency  for  promotions,  as  each  board  establ  ishes  its  ow^n.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  the  War  College  Board,  or  a  board  composed  of  officers  of  the  General  Staff  Corps 
stationed  in  Washington,  be  placed  in  charge  of  all  examinations  for  promotion. 
Questions  in  all  subjects  should  be  prepared  by  them  and  sent  out  to  a  suitable  officer 
at  each  post,  with  orders  for  him  to  supervise  the  written  examination,  and  on  com- 
pletion of  each  paper  forward  it  direct  to  the  examining  board  in  Washington  to  pass 
on  the  officer's  proficiency.  • 

Thepractical  partof  an  officer's  examination  should  be  conducted  by  officers  detailed 
from  the  post,  and  their  findings  in  this  part  of  the  examination  should  be  final. 

The  physical  examination  should  be  conducted  by  the  sui^eona  at  the  post,  and  the 
findings  in  each  case  should  be  carefully  compared  with  the  officer's  phyeical  reconl 
at  the  War  Department,  and  if  found  not  to  agree  therewith  the  officer  should  be 
ordered  to  some  other  post  for  reexamination  physically. 

The  foregoing  remarks  concerning  examinations  are  conciuiTed  in. 
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Captain  Wright  urges  that  laundries  be  established  at  the  different 
postft.  I  have  expressed  a  similar  opinion  in  a  number  of  official  com- 
munications. It  IS  believed  these  laundries  should  preferably  be  con- 
ducted at  public  expense,  or,  if  that  be  not  pi'acticable,  then  by  author- 
ized civilians  at  established  rates. 

SxibBistence  department. — Maj.  W.  H.  Bean,  commissary,  U.  S.  Army, 
chief  commissary,  reports,  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903,  funds 
received,  disbursed,  and  remaining  on  hand  as  follows: 

Received $312,470.99 

Disbursed 309,240.41 

Balance  on  hand 3,230.58 

All  stores  and  property  at  Forts  Crook,  Niobrara,  and  Robinson  were  purchased 
at  Omaha;  Forts  L^ven worth,  Kiley,  Reno,  and  Sill  were  supplied  partly  by  the 
purchasing  commissary  at  St.  Louis,  and  partly  by  the  purcnasin^  commissary  at 
Kansas  City.  Stores  and  property  for  Jefferson  Barracks  and  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots 
were  supplied  by  the  purchasing  commissary  at  St.  Louis.  Stores  were  also  pur- 
chased at  Omaha  for  Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak.,  in  the  Department  of  Dakota,  and  posts 
in  Wyoming,  Colorada,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  Carloads  of  packing- 
house products  were  shipped  from  Omaha  to  Manila,  P.  I. 

During  the  year  shipments  by  the  chief  commissary  included  51  carloads,  1,870,497 
pounds,  and  477  lots  less  than  carload,  1,201,124  pounds,  making  a  total  of  3,071,621 
pounds. 

For  the  six  months,  July  1  to  December  31,  beef  was  furnished  at  seven  posts  by 
local  dealers,  and  at  two  posts  by  packing  houses;  highest  price  paid,  11  cents  per 
XX>und;  lowest  price,  5.70  cents  per  pound.  For  the  six  months,  January  1  to  June 
30,  beef  was  furnished  by  local  dealers  at  two  posts  and  by  packing  houses  at  seven 
posts;  highest  price  paid,  7.44  cents;  lowest  price,  5.69.  Fort  Leavenworth  was  the 
cheapest  point  of  supply  in  each  case.  The  highest  price  paid  for  the  first  six 
months  was  at  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots,  for  local  beef,  and  for  the  second  six  months 
at  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  for  local  beef. 

The  chief  commissary  reports  no  issue  bacon  was  lost  in  this  depart- 
ment during  the  year.  The  savings  in  bacon  purchased  by  post 
commissaries  were  225,946  pounds. 

Major  Bean  is  of  the  opinion — 

it  would  result  in  improved  supply  to  the  troops  at  all  posts  in  this  department  if 
potatoes  and  onions,  and  other  vegetable  matter  that  could  be  issued  in  lieu  of 
onions,  were  raised  in  gardens  at  posts  for  consumption  during  the  hot  months  of  the 
year.  In  June,  July,  August,  and,  southward  in  September,  fresh  vegetables 
deteriorate  in  shipment.  The  supply  would  be  more  wholesome  and  less  expensive 
if  raised  on  the  reservations,  either  by  the  use  of  soldier  gardeners,  or  by  the  letting 
of  ground  on  the  reservation  to  responsible  parties,  with  the  option  of  purchasing 
fresQ  vegetable  matter  so  raised  at  reasonable  and  fixed  prices. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the  cultivation  of  gardens 
at  posts  is  quite  general.  The  suggestion  of  the  chief  commissary  for 
letting  ground  on  the  reservation  to  responsible  parties,  with  the 
option  of  purchasing  fresh  vegetables  from  them  by  the  subsistence 
department,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  June  there  were  issued  to  sufferers  by  the  floods  in  Kansas  rations 
to  the  value  of  $1,296.96. 

Captains  of  the  subsistence  department  are  now  commissary  ofllcers 
at  Forts  Leavenworth  and  Riley.  The  large  garrisons  at  these  posts, 
as  well  as  the  annual  maneuvers  at  Fort  Riley,  make  it  desirable  that 
ofllcers  of  the  subsistence  department  continue  to  fill  these  places. 

Major  Bean  recommends — 

that  the  proper  feeding  of  officers  of  the  Armjr  and  of  civilians  representing  the  press 
of  the  country,  and  of  all  military  representatives  from  foreign  countries  during  war, 
or  in  actual  service  in  the  field  when  conditions  are  analogous  to  those  of  war,  be 
made  a  subject  of  regulations. 
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He  recommends  that  at  such  times  a  ration  be  issued  to  each  of  the 
persons  mentioned  (the  foreign  officers  and  press  representatives  being 
duly  accredited  by  the  Secretary  of  War),  and  that  the  Government 
provide  the  proper  means  for  preparing  and  serving  the  same.  I  con- 
cur in  this  recommendation. 

The  opinion  is  also  expressed  that — 

a  most  important  necessity  at  posts,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  this  department,  is  a 
first-class  post  baker,  either  enlisted  as  such  or  employed  as  a  civilian  on  the  same 
basis  as  a  post  blacksmith,  post  wheelwright,  post  engineer,  or  other  civilian  employee. 
If  post  bakers  are  put  under  charge  of  the  regimentel  or  post  commissaries,  and  their 
superintendence  is  made  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  regimental  or  post  commissary 
and  commissary  sergeant,  with  one  competent  civilian  baker,  soldiers  can  then  lie 
trained  to  be  good  bakers,  and  a  year  of  such  management  will,  in  my  opinion,  give 
conclusive  arguments  in  favor  of  its  continuance.  The  increased  cost  will  be  paid 
by  increased  economy,  and  the  quality  of  the  bread  will  be  superior  to  that  now 
baked.  A  trial  is  recommended  at  Forts  Leavenworth,  Riley,  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Crook,  Niobrara,  and  Robinson. 

This  recommendation  is  approved. 

The  average  cost  of  the  ration  for  the  year  is  14.94  cents. 

Medical  department. — Col.  J.  B.  Girard,  assistant  surgeon-general, 
U.  S.  Army,  has  been  chief  surgeon  of  the  department  since  November 
4  last.  During  the  months  of  May  and  June  he  made  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion comprising  all  of  the  posts  in  the  department.  He  states  he  *'  was 
enabled  to  see  for  himself  the  condition  of  the  various  detachments  of 
the  hospital  corps  and  to  judge  of  their  proficiency  in  the  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  demanded  of  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
duties."  He  reports  he  found  the  buildings  and  grounds  generally 
well  kept,  the  furniture,  bedding  and  clothing,  medicine  and  stores  of 
all  kinds  in  the  best  of  order  and  condition,  and  that  he  was  favorably 
imoressed  with  the  general  efficiency  of  the  hospital  detachments. 

6n  this  date,  June  30,  the  personnel  of  the  medical  department  con- 
sists of  28  medical  officers,  including  10  contract  surgeons  and  2  con- 
tract dental  surgeons.  The  number  of  medical  officers  is  reported  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  troops.  The  chief 
surgeon,  however,  invites — 

attention  to  the  fact  that  some  discontent  is  caused  among  the  officers  of  the  line  by 
the  assignment  of  young  lieutenants  as  post  surgeons  at  several  lar&:e  stations  where 
officers  of  higher  rank  and  experience  in  military  matters  should  properly  be  in 
charge  of  the  hospitals.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  whenever  practicable  a  medical 
officer  of  the  rank  of  major,  or  at  least  not  lower  than  that  of  captain,  should  be  on 
duty  at  the  headquarters  of  every  regiment. 

This  opinion  is  concurred  in.     More  dental  surgeons  are  required. 
The  number  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Hospital  Corps  serving  in  the 
department  is  188.     They  are  distributed — 

among  the  various  stations  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  each  post  with  its  complete 
allowance  under  paragraph  1606,  Army  Kejjulations,  with  a  few  extra  men  here  and 
there  to  meet  emergencies  and  fill  prospective  vacancies. 

Attention  is  invited  to  Appendix  G.«  A  comparison  of  these  tables  with  the  cor- 
responding ones  in  last  year's  report  shows  a  decided  improvement  in  the  health  of 
the  garrisons.  The  percentage  of  noneffectiveness  from  disease  has  been  lowered 
from  5.6  to  4.5,  this  in  a  number  of  troops  nearly  double  what  it  was  last  year.  This 
improvement  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  two  very  important  classes  of  affec- 
tions, viz,  malarial  fever  and  diarrhea  and  dy8entery--di8ea8es  whicli  are  amon? 
those  more  easily  controlled  by  sanitary  measures.  Tlie  percentage  of  malariid 
cases  in  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1902,  was  12.6,  while  during  the  past  year  it  has 
only  been  about  8.2.  The  corn»sponding  figures  for  diarrhea  and  dysentery,  17  and 
6,  are  still  more  significant  and  encouraging.     That  the  measures  taken  at  every  post 

«  Not  printed. 
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to  combat  the  mosquito  plague  and  to  prevent  the  use  of  impure  drinking  water  by 
the  garrisons  have  done  much  to  bring  about  this  improvement  there  can  be  little 
doubt. 

An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  prevailed  at  Fort  Leavenworth  during  the  winter 
months  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  to  the  officers  responsible  for  the  health 
of  the  command.     It  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  defective  water  supply  of  the  post. 

The  mildness  of  the  epidemic  and  its  final  disappearance  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  chief  surgeon,  due  to  the  zeal  and  persistency  with 
which  the  post  surgeon  enforced  sanitary  measures.  As  stated  else- 
where in  this  report  an  earl}^  improvement  is  anticipated  in  the  water 
supply  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Colonel  Girard  reports: 

Fort  Niobrara  has  again  this  year  vindicated  its  claim  to  be  the  healthiest  post  in 
the  department,  with  a  rate  of  sickness  much  lower  than  that  of  any  other  station. 
For  some  obscure  reason  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots,  almost  a  model  post  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments, shows  a  much  higher  percentage  of  cases  than  any  other.  Fort  Robinson 
and  Jefferson  Barracks  have  improved  considerably  since  last  year. 

An  improvement  is  also  noted  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  the  per- 
centage of  sick  to  command  has  been  reduced  from  8.1  last  year  to  5.9. 

The  chief  surgeon  reports  that  other  posts  do  not  call  for  special 
remarks  Concerning  the  sick  list,  and  that  their  sanitary  condition  is 
fairly  satisfactory. 

Thirty-five  deaths  occurred  during  the  year,  of  which  24  were  in  line  of  duty,  8 
not  in  hne  of  duty,  and  3  undetermined. 
The  ratio  of  deaths  per  thousand  of  mean  strength  is  very  nearly  5.83. 

During  the  year  there  were  184  enlisted  men  discharged  on  surgeon's 
certificate  of  disability. 

Of  these  disabilities  75  were  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty;  109  were  not  incident 
to  the  service;  45  of  the  latter  cases  existed  at  the  time  of  enlistment. 

The  ratio  of  discharges  per  thousand  of  the  command  was  a  little  less  than  31.  It 
was  last  year  36.26,  and  the  year  before  41.43— a  steady  decrease  from  year  to  year 
which  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  invite  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  very  nearly 
one-fourth  of  these  discharges  were  granted  for  causes  existing  at  the  time  of  enlist- 
ment, and  that  recruits  have  not  always  been  examined  with  an  amount  of  care  suflS- 
cient  to  keep  improper  applicants  out  of  the  service.  This  complaint  is  not  a  new 
one,  as  the  identical  situation  existed  last  year,  and  was  commented  upon  in  the  cor- 
responding annual  report  in  the  following  words,  which  are  worth  repeating:  "It  is 
thus  seen  that  in  33  per  cent  of  the  discharges  made  the  cause  existed  at  the  time  the 
man  was  accepted  as  a  recruit.  This  percentage  is  a  silent  stricture  on  the  laxity  of 
the  physical  examination  to  which  recruits  are  subjected,  and  clearly  indicates  that 
in  too  manv  instances  the  medical  examiner,  usually  a  civilian  physician  specially 
employed  for  the  purpose,  performs  his  work  in  an  altogether  superficial  manner.'* 
I  consider  the  employment  of  that  class  of  medical  men  in  recruiting  oflSces  as  radi- 
cally wrong. 

The  two  Hospitals  completed  last  year  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Robinson 
have  proved  quite  inauflScient  for  the  garrisons  and  will  have  to  be  enlarged  before 
long  by  the  addition  of  suitable  wings.  The  hospital  at  Fort  Riley  is  also  inadequate, 
and  being,  furthermore,  old  and  inconvenient  in  many  respects  the  erection  of  a  large 
and  modern  hospital  is  considered  urgently  necessary  at  that  important  station. 

I  concur  in  these  remarks,  and  renew  the  recommendation  made  in 
my  last  annual  report  that  a  new  hospital,  constructed  on  a  modern 
plan,  be  built  at  Fort  Riley. 

The  hospital  at  Fort  Niobmra — 

is  an  old  building,  altered  in  some  ways  and  enlarged  at  various  times,  and  not  up  to 
modem  standards,  though  fairly  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick. 

At  Foi-t  Crook— 

the  hospital,  like  all  other  buildings  at  the  post,  is  a  comi>aratively  new  and  hand- 
some brick  structure,  thoroughly  modern  in  plan  and  appointments.     1  consider  the 
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location  of  the  kitchen  in  the  main  building  a  decided  defect,  in  view  of  the  hot 
summers  of  this  region,  and  would  advocate  the  addition  of  a  wing  or  detached 
pavilion  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  chief  surgeon  reports: 

The  hospital  at  Fort  Reno,  though  frame,  is  a  fine  building,  planned  on  modem 
principles,  and  well  adapted  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  constructed. 

The  hospital  at  Fort  Sill  "is  an  old  and  substantial  stone  structure 
constructed  on  the  usual  lines."    The  chief  surgeon  states,  however: 

The  interior  is  antiquated,  the  wards  poorly  lighted  and  gloomy.  The  lavatories 
are  inconveniently  located  on  the  back  porches,  obstructing  the  window  sp|ace,  and 
their  fixtures  are  rather  primitive.  The  hospital  lacks  a  number  of  conveniences  of 
much  necessity,  such  as  closets  for  patients'  effects  and  other  purposes. 

The  hospital  at  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots  is  a  comparatively  new  brick 
building,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  surgeon  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  post  very  well. 

At  Jefferson  Barracks  the  hospital  is  a  very  old  structure — 

The  internal  arrangements  are  antiquated,  and  the  location  of  the  kitchen  and  din- 
ing room  in  the  basement  is  extremely  objectionable.  The  plumbing  is  decidedly 
old  style,  though  fairly  eflficient.  The  building  does  not  harmonize  with  the  rest  of 
the  post. 

I  again  earnestly  recommend  that  a  new  hospital  be  built  at  Jeffer- 
son Rirracks. 

Pay  department, — Maj.  John  C.  Muhlenberg,  paymaster,  U.  S. 
Army,  chief  paymaster,  reports  that  including  the  balance  on  hand 
June  30,  1902,  there  has  been  received  by  the  pav  department  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  $3,604,144.81,  and  that  a  like  amount  has  been 
expended  less  $144,022.56,  balance  in  hands  of  paymaster  on  this  date. 
He  reports  payments  have  been  regularly  and  promptly  made  during 
the  year.  The  manner  in  which  the  duty  has  been  performed  meets 
with  my  approval. 

Major  Muhlenberg  also  states: 

I  desire  to  invite  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  allowance  of  commutation  of 
quarters  to  oflScers  as  now  provided  by  law.  OflQcers  stationed  in  large  cities  can 
not  rent  suitable  houses  for  the  present  allowance  of  commutation  of  quarters.  The 
present  allowance  was  established  years  ago,  and  rents  have  probably  doubled  since 
the  law  went  into  effect.  Either  the  number  of  rooms  for  each  rank  should  be 
increased  or  the  commutation  allowance  for  each  room  increased. 

I  strongly  indorse  this  recommendation  and  prefer  the  second 
method  as  more  equitable. 

Engineer  officer, — Maj.  Smith  S.  Leach,  Corps  of  Engineers,  engi- 
neer officer,  states  maps  of  posts  and  reservations  called  for  by  Depart- 
ment orders  in  1902  have  been  received  from  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo., 
Fort  Reno  and  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  and  that  similar  maps  of  other  posts 
are  in  the  course  of  preparation.     At  Forts  Leavenworth  and  Rifey — 

the  magnitude  of  the  work  involved  at  Fort  Robinson  the  disappearance  of  the 
initial  points  of  the  old  survey,  and  at  several  posts  the  frequent  changes  of  engineer 
officers  have  operated  to  delay  completion. 

A  map  of  the  Fort  Riley  Reservation  and  surrounding  country,  and  another  on  a 
larger  scale  of  the  reservation  only,  were  prepared  and  a  large  number  of  blue  prints 
msSe  for  distribution  to  officers  of  the  various  orsanizations,  regular  and  militia, 
participating  in  the  fall  maneuvers  at  Fort  Riley.  Another  tracing  was  made  and  an 
edition  of  500  copies  lithographed  for  binding  with  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Umpire — 
.  this  last  under  a  special  allotment  of  funds  from  the  Chief  of  Eiigineers. 

Major  Leach  adds  that  the  compilation  of  a  map  of  the  department 
has  been  in  progress  since  January  last. 

The  projection  is  completed,  the  principal  cities  and  towns  platted  from  geograph- 
ical coordinates,  and  the  transfer  sheets  for  about  one-half  the  entire  area  are  drawn. 
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There  is  no  map  of  the  department  with  its  present  limits  and. the 
one  now  being  prepared  is  needed. 

In  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  above  there  have  been  a  number 
of  tracings  and  blueprints  made  for  various  posts. 

Signal  officer. — During  the  drill  season  of  1902  Department  orders 
required  that  signal  practice,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1747, 
Army  Regulations,  be  held  in  August  and  September;  and  during  the 
present  season  my  orders  require  this  instruction  be  taken  up  in  July 
and  continued  until  proficiency  is  attained. 

Cipher  messages,  as  requirea  by  paragraph  1332,  Army  Regulations, 
have  been  sent  and  received  from  all  post  commanders.  Forty-three 
oflScers  and  140  enlisted  men  have  become  proficient  in  day  ana  night 
signaling  with  flag  or  heliogi^aph,  or  both,  in  the  Army  and  Navv  code. 

There  have  been  installed  by  the  Signal  Corps  at  Fort  Riley,  iKans., 
and  Fort  Crook,  Nebr.,  telephone  systems,  which  materially  facilitate 
the  transaction  of  official,  business  at  those  posts. 

Ordnaivce  officer, — Organizations  in  the  department  are  reported  to 
be  properly  equipped.  Many  black  leather  equipments  have  become 
unserviceable  and  have  been  replaced  by  equipments  of  fair  leather. 

Inspector  of  small'arjns  jyractice. — The  inspector  of  small-arms  prac- 
tice, Capt.  William  M.  Wright,  Second  Infantry,  aid-de-camp,  reports 
that  144  men  qualified  as  sharpshooters  during  the  target  season  of 
1902;  122  as  marksmen;  388  in  the  first  class;  713  in  the  second  class, 
and  2,201  in  the  third  class.  The  practice  season  for  1903  was  announced 
in  orders  from  these  headquarters  on  March  20th  last,  which  directed 
that  post  commanders  give  special  attention  to  preliminary  drills, 
gallery  pi^actice,  and  estimating  distance.  Different  months  were 
selected  for  the  regular  and  supplementaiy  seasons,  with  a  view  of 
securing  suitable  weather  at  the  various  stations. 

After  a  thorough  investigation,  it  was  decided  it  was  not  safe  to  hold 
practice  on  the  Fort  Crook  rifle  range,  and  land  was  rented  for  this  pur- 
pose on  the  Omaha  Indian  Reservation,  at  a  distance  of  about  85  miles 
from  the  post.  The  site  selected  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  but  was 
the  best  that  could  be  found  within  reasonable  distance  at  the  time. 

The  range  at  Fort  Leavenworth  has  been  enlarged  and  improved 
and  at  a  reasonable  expense  can  be  made  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

The  Fort  Riley  range  is  in  fair  condition,  but  with  the  arrival  of 
another  squadron,  which  is  expected  to  take  station  at  that  post,  it  will 
have  to  be  enlarged  and  its  location  possibly  changed. 

The  ranges  at  Forts  Sill,  Reno,  Robinson,  and  Mobrara  are  reported 
in  fair  and  serviceable  condition;  that  at  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots  is  only 
fair. 

The  range  at  Arcadia,  Mo.,  which  is  used  by  the  troops  at  Jefferson 
Barracks,  will  require  the  expenditure  of  considerable  money  to  make 
it  satisfactory.  The  pit  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  where  the  soil 
is  composed  of  clay  and  gravel,  which,  in  the  spring,  is  water-soaked, 
and  drainage  from  the  s^jacent  hills  frequently  renders  the  pit  unfit 
for  use.  Strong  oak  posts  set  4  feet  in  the  ground  were  displaced  by 
frost,  and  the  sponge-like  nature  of  the  clay  forms  an  insecure  hold 
for  timber  construction.  The  range  officer  recommends  that  a  rubble 
masonry  retaining  wall,  with  a  cement  floor  for  the  pit,  and  good 
drainage,  be  constructed,  in  which  recommendation  the  inspector- 

feneral  of  the  department,  after  an  inspection  of  the  ground,  concurs, 
'he  range  is  well  located  and  can  be  made  a  good  one.     As  it  will 
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probably  be  required  as  long  as  Jefferson  Barracks  is  maintained,  it  is 
recommended  improvements  of  a  permanent  character  be  made,  includ- 
ing roads  and  several  necessary  bridges.  Much  work  was  done  at 
Arcadia  bv  the  troops  during  the  wet  season  last  spring,  which  will 
probably  have  to  be  repeated  next  year  if  the  rains  be  heavy  and 
permanent  improvements  are  not  made.  The  allotment  from  the 
appropriation  lor  '^ shooting  galleries  and  ranges"  is  not  sufficient  to 
accomplish  all  the  necessary  work.  Frequentij^  the  rains  are  heavy 
and  the  weather  often  very  warm,  rendering  it  desirable  to  build 
kitchens  and  dining  rooms  for  the  enlisted  men  and  sheds  to  cover  the 
horses  and  forage.  A  properly  constructed  house  to  store  target 
material  is  also  needed.  Water  is  obtained  from  a  well.  It  is  thought 
either  an  artesian  well  should  be  sunk  or  water  piped  from  springs  in 
the  vicinity.  Sinks  have  been  dug  from  year  to  year,  and  if  this 
practice  be  continued  there  is  danger  of  poisoning  the  soil.  The  post 
commander  recommends  the  dry-earth  system  be  adopted,  in  which  I 
concur.  The  reservation  is  fenced,  but  the  inspector-general  reports 
that  posts  are  15  feet  apart  and  the  wire  sags  so  as  to  allow  cattle  and 
hogs  to  enter.  This  can  be  obviated  by  placing  a  support  between 
every  two  posts.  The  necessary  estimates  for  the  above-mentioned 
construction  and  repairs  will  be  submitted. 

Judge-advocate, — Lieut.  Col.  John  A.  Hull,  judge-advocate,  U.  S. 
Army,  judge-advocate  of  the  department,  reports  there  were  468  com- 
pleted trials  by  general  courts-martial  during  the  year,  with  420  con- 
victions, 36  acquittals,  and  the  sentences  were  disapproved  by  the 
reviewing  officer  in  12  cases.  Twenty  men  were  tned  by  general 
court-martial  more  than  once,  and  65  belonged  to  other  commands. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  these  trials  were  for  desertion  and  87 
for  absence  without  leave.  These  figures  for  desertion  and  absence 
without  leave  call  for  special  attention.  As  previously  stated  in  this 
report,  desertions  are  largely  due  to  homesickness  on  the  part  of  the 
recruit  and  to  the  fact  that  young  men  enlist  without  mature  delibera- 
tion. If  we  can  succeed  in  making  applicants  for  enlistments  better 
understand  the  nature  of  the  duties  oi  a  soldier  it  is  believed  we  will 
eliminate  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  desertion.  In  1896-97, 
the  last  vear  of  peace  conditions  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  the  per  cent  of  the  men  tried  by  general  courts-martial  to  the 
average  enlisted  strength  of  this  command  was  5.2;  in  1901-2  it  was 
10,  and  during  the  year  just  closed,  7i.  This  shows  that  although  we 
have  made  material  improvement  in  this  direction  during  the  past  year 
over  that  of  1901-2,  we  have  not  reached  the  more  favorable  condi- 
tions of  the  jrear  just  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  war.  In 
connection  with  trials  by  general  courts-martial  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  increased  power  of  punishment  of  inferior  courts-martial  was 
invoked  during  the  year  in  270  cases,  many  of  which  would,  doubtless, 
in  1897  have  been  acted  upon  by  general  courts-martial. 

During  the  year  there  were  22  trials  by  garrison  court,  of  which  17 
resulted  in  conviction  and  4  in  acquittol,  and  one  sentence  was 
disapproved. 

There  were  3,429  men  tried  by  summary  courts-martial,  resulting' 
in  6,216  trials,  with  5,980  convictions  and  236  acquittals.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  many  of  these  trials  were  for  light  offenses 
that  do  not  demand  serious  attention.     It  is  believed  many  of  them 
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mijzht  have  been  avoided  with  advantage  if  a  more  liberal,  although 
denned,  power  of  punishment  was  conferred  upon  company  com- 
manders. 

Referring  again  to  the  year  ending  1897,  it  is  observed  that  in  this 
department  the  nimiber  of  men  tried  by  summary  courts-martial  was 
29.4  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  strength.  During  the  past  year  it  was 
64.9.  Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  unfavorable  compari- 
son. Tlie  numerous  detachments  into  which  regimental  organizations 
were  divided  for  a  time  in  the  Philippines,  the  introduction  of  many 
young  and  somewhat  inexperienced  officers,  and  the  great  number  of 
recruits  required  for  an  increased  establishment  naturallv  made  condi- 
tions, less  favorable  than  formerly.  Again,  in  1896-97  the  anticipated 
war  caused  an  unusual  number  of  applicants  of  high  character  to  apply 
for  enlistment. 

Speaking  of  the  offenses  tried  by  garrison  and  summary  courts- 
martial,  the  judge-advocate  states: 

The  chargefl  show  that  783  are  directly  traceable  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
The  number  of  trials  by  summary  courts-martial  due  to  drink  can  not  be  determined 
from  the  present  reports  to  this  office,  but  it  is  believed  that  an  estimate  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  trials  are  so  caused  would  be  conservative. 

The  judge-advocate  is  of  the  opinion — 

the  important  change  in  the  administration  of  military  justice  that  is  needed  in  this 
department  is  reform  in  the  care  and  custody  of  military  prisoners  and  the  return 
from  the  post-guardhouse  system  to  the  method  involved  in  that  of  a  military  prison, 
and  this  change  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged 

In  this  opinion  I  earnestly  concur.  The  post  guardhouses  are  over- 
crowded and,  what  is  even  more  serious,  the  contact  of  the  men  con- 
victed by  courts-martial,  especially  by  general  courts-martial,  with 
young  soldiers  ''in  good  standing  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  discipline." 

First  Lieut.  Van  Leer  Wills,  Twelfth  Infantry,  aid-de-camp,  was  in 
charge  of  the  office  of  the  judge-advocate  from  July  1,  1902,  until 
relieved  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hull  November  22,  1902.  The  duties 
of  the  office  have  been  performed  satisfactorily. 

Qua/rtennaster^a  department, — Lieut.  Col.  John  W.  Pullman,  deputy 
quartermaster-general,  U.  S.  Army,  performed  the  duties  of  chief 
quartermaster  of  the  department  and  aepot  quartermaster  at  Omaha, 
Sebr.,  during  the  year.  He  was  relieved  from  duty  at  these  head- 
quarters before  his  report  could  be  made  up,  and  the  tables  herewith, 
marked  Appendixes  H  and  I,*  have  been  submitted  by  Capt.  P.  W. 
Davison,  quartermaster.  Twenty-second  Infantry,  acting  chief  quar- 
termaster, from  data  taken  from  the  chief  quartermaster's  office. 

The  duties  of  the  chief  quartermaster  and  depot  quartermaster 
required  close  attention  and  hard  work  and  they  were  performed  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner. 

Posts. — Building  at  Fort  Leavenworth  has  been  carried  on  during 
the  year  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  post  has  reached  a  size  hitherto 
unknown  in  our  service.  The  work  accomplished  is  all  of  a  substan- 
tial nature,  and  any  added  in  the  future  should  be  of  a  permanent 
character.  As  the  seat  of  the  General  Service  and  Staff  College,  where 
it  is  proposed  to  give  a  technical  education  to  carefully  selected  young 
officers  rrom  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  it  should  fee  made  in  every 

o  Not  printed. 
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respect  a  model  garrison.     On  this  instant  the  strength  of  the  com- 
mand is: 

Commissioned  officers 92 

Enlisted  men 1, 795 

Aggregate 1,887 

When  the  companies  of  infantry  and  troops  of  cavalry  have  been 
filled  to  the  full  strength  authorized,  the  garrison  will  be  materially 
increased  and  the  strength  of  the  command  will  be  about  equal  to  that 
of  some  of  the  smaller  departments  a  few  ^ears  ago.  The  great  size 
of  the  garrison  makes  it  desirable  that  a  liberal  policy  be  pursued  in 
making  improvements  and  repairs  and  in  f  urnishmg  clerical  assistance 
for  post  and  college  headquarters  and  for  the  several  staff  officers. 

Tne  character  of  the  drinking  water  furnished  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
during  the  past  vear  has  continued  to  be  highly  unsatisfactory.  A 
board  of  omcers  has  recommended  what  is  believed  to  be  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  proceedings  of  the  board  have  received 
my  approval,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  effective  measures  are 
about  to  be  undertaken  to  give  this  post  potable  water. 

At  Fort  Riley  a  number  of  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the 
year,  all  of  which  were  well  constructed  and,  because  of  the  size  and 
character  of  the  reservation,  it  is  recommended  that  liberal  allotments 
be  made  for  those  to  be  erected  in  the  future,  and  for  the  necessary 
remirs. 

Fort  Niobrara  is  located  on  an  extensive  reservation.  The  sanitary 
conditions  are  good,  but  the  (quarters  and  barmcks  are  old,  and  if  the 
post  is  to  be  continued,  rebuilding  on  an  extensive  scale  will  soon  be 
necessary. 

Fort  Kobinson  is  well  located  on  a  fine  reservation.  Many  of  the 
buildings  are  poor,  and  need  to  be  replaced.  It  is  recommended  the 
post  be  enlarged  to  quarter  a  regiment. 

The  other  posts  in  the  department  require  no  further  remarks  than 
have  already  oeen  made  in  this  report. 

APACHE  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

These  Indians,  located  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  continue  to  be  under 
charge  of  Capt.  Farrand  Sayre,  Eighth  Cavalry,  who  has  administered 
their  affairs  in  a  highly  creditable  manner. 

Captain  Sayre  reports  there  were  10  births  in  the  tribe  during  the 
year  and  11  deaths,  and  that  these  people  have  diminished  in  numbers 
every  year  since  they  were  taken  into  captivity,  but  that  the  percentage 
of  loss  is  decreasing.  In  1899  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births  was  16; 
in  1900,  15;  1901,  13;  1902,  10,  and  in  1903,  but  1.  The  tribe  num- 
bers 266,  including  a  few  children  absent  at  school. 

Captain  Sayre  recommends  that  a  medical  officer  be  designated  as 
"On  duty  with  Apache  prisoners  of  war,"  and  that  he  devote  his 
duty  to  these  Indians  exclusively.  Captain  Sayre's  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  this  tribe  has  been  so  successful  it  is  believed  this 
recommendation,  which  he  has  made  on  several  occasions,  should  be 
complied  with. 

He  states  no  clothing  was  issued  gratuitously  to  these  Indians  during* 
the  year,  and  that  they  have  clothed  themselves  and  appear  better 
dressed  than  when  clotfiing  was  issued  to  them. 
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A  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  rations  issued  to  the  Apaches  was 
begun  in  November  last,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  a  further  reduction 
during  the  present  summer. 

These  Inaians  had  under  cultivation  a  year  ago  about  800  acres  with 
fair  success. 

Their  principal  wealth  is  in  homed  cattle,  which  is  their  chief  indus- 
try. On  June  30,  1902,  they  had  3,438  head.  They  sold  during  the 
year  212  head,  and  on  this  date  they  are  reported  to  possess  3,714. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  horse  raising  was  taken  up  systemat- 
ically and  promises  good  results. 

The  sum  of  $4,000  was  specially  appropriated  by  Congress  in  1902 
for  these  Apaches,  and  wa«  expended  for  building  materials,  labor, 
farming  machinery,  smithing  coal,  and  barbed  wire  for  fencing. 

Three  new  reservoirs  for  retaining  water  for  stock  were  constructed 
during  the  year  and  two  old  ones  extensively  repaired.  There  are 
now  eight  on  the  reservation.  They  are  of  great  value  in  providing 
permanent  water  for  stock  on  portions  of  the  reservation  which  would 
be  useless  as  a  cattle  range  without  them. 

The  Indians  have  been  more  successful  in  obtaining  remunerative  labor  this  year 
than  in  any  preceding  year,  and  it  has  resulted  in  increased  prosperity  and  content- 
ment. 

Three  hundred  peach  trees  were  purchased  and  distributed  among  the  Indians  and 
planted  and  cared  for  by  them. 

The  school  attendance  on  the  reservation  is  reported  to  have  been 
pood  and  the  results  reached  excellent.  A  special  effort  was  made  to 
induce  some  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  to  volunteer  to  go  to  school  at 
Chilocco  and  Carlisle,  with  encouraging  results. 

The  conduct  of  these  Indians  is  stated  to  have  been  generally  good 
throughout  the  year.  Improved  health  and  increased  prosperity  nave 
brought  them  greater  comfort  and  contentment. 

Captain  Sayre  recommends — 

that  no  change  be  made  in  the  status  or  location  of  these  Indians.  They  are  advanc- 
ing and  developing  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  solid  progress,  and  they  have 
opportunities  for  further  progress  under  existing  conditions. 

My  own  views  of  what  should  be  done  with  them  have  been  pre- 
viously stated  in  this  report.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  at  Fort  Sill,  I 
concur  in  the  recommendation  of  Captain  Sayre  that  the  grazing  privi- 
lege on  the  Fort  Sill  wood  reserve  be  leased  for  their  benefit.  It  is 
believed  such  a  lease  will  bring  in  about  $3,000  per  annum. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  Bates, 
Major- General^  U>  S.  Army^  Commanding  Department. 


H.— BEFOBT  OF  BEIO.  GEN.  FEEDEEICE:  D.  OEANT,  U.  S.  AEMT, 
COMMANDINO  THE  DEFAETMENT  OF  TEXAS. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Texas, 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  July  23,  1903. 

The  Adjutant-General,  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Texas  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  respecting 
conditions  and  affairs  which  have  come  under  my  knowledge  and 
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jurisdiction  since  October  28,  1902,  on  which  date,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 21,  Special  Orders,  No.  190,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adju- 
tant-General's Office,  series  of  1902,  I  assumed  command,  relieving 
therefrom  Col.  W.  C.  Forbush,  Twelfth  Cavalry,  who  had  been  in 
command  during  the  preceding  period  of  the  fiscal  year. 

TROOPS  IN  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  military  command  of  the  department 
embraced,  at  different  periods,  the  following  organizations:  Twelfth 
Cavalry  (organization  in  the  department  completed  June  1,  1901); 
Seventeenth  Battery,  Field  Artillery  (organization  in  the  department 
completed  in  June,  1901);  Second  Battery,  Field  Artillery;  Fourth 
Infantry,  which  arrived  February  5,  1902,  from  the  Philippine 
Islands;  one  battalion  of  the  Twelfth  Infantry  (Companies  I,  K,  L, 
and  M),  which  arrived  May  8,  1902,  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
headquarters,  band,  and  one  squadron  of  the  First  Cavalry,  which 
arrived  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  for  station  in  this  department, 
June  15,  1903. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  detachment  of  Seminole  Negro-Indian 
scouts,  numbering  20  in  all,  has  been  assignable  for  military  purposes. 

The  movement  of  troops  from  and  to  this  department  on  account  of 
changes  in  the  Philippine  Islands  details  began  on  January  21, 1903, 
when  the  Seventeenth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  left  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex. ,  by  rail  for  San  Francisco,  en  route  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in 
its  place  the  Fifteenth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  en  route  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  arrived  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  April  14,  1903. 

The  Second  Squadron,  Twelfth  Cavalry,  under  orders  for  service  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  left  Fort  Clark,  Tex.,  April  20,  1903,  and  was 
followed  on  May  18, 19,  and  20,  1903,  by  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Infan- 
try, and  by  the  First  Squadron,  Twelfth  Cavalry,  on  June  15,  1903. 
The  removal  of  the  Fourth  Infantry  necessitated  the  withdrawal  of  all 
the  troops  stationed  at  Forts  Brown,  Ringgold,  and  Mcintosh  and  Camp 
Eagle  Pass,  and  the  temporary  garrisoning  of  those  posts  by  detach- 
ments of  the  Twelfth  Infantry  from  Fort  Bliss.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  in  consequence  of  the  transfer  and  exchange  of  regiments  to  and 
from  this  department  the  aggregate  command  of  this  military  depart- 
ment was  temporarily  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and,  since  June  20 
last,  has  consisted  of  but  one  squadron  of  the  Twelfth  Cavalry,  two 
batteries  of  field  artillery,  one  battalion  of  the  Twelfth  Infantry,  and 
headquarters,  band,  and  one  squadron.  First  Cavalry,  distributed  as 
follows,  namely:  Fort  Bliss,  112  enlisted  men;  Fort  Brown,  47  enlisted 
men;  Fort  Clark,  542  enlisted  men;  Camp  £agle  Pass,  42  enlisted 
men;  Fort  Mcintosh,  35 enlisted  men;  Fort  Ringgold,  52 enlisted  men; 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  335  enlisted  men,  the  total  of  which,  together  with 
29  temporary  absentees,  makes  an  aggregate  of  1,194  enlisted  men. 
From  this  number,  however,  should  be  deducted  the  enlisted  strength 
of  the  headquarters,  band,  and  Third  Squadron,  Twelfth  Cavalry,  at 
Fort  Clark,  which  is  under  orders  to  pack  and  prepare  to  be  relieved 
from  duty  at  that  post  for  transfer  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  practi- 
cally leaving  for  dutj^  within  the  Department  of  Texas  at  this  time 
a  total  enlisted  strength  of  912  men.  The  present  minimized,  nominal 
garrisons  at  Forts  Brown,  Ringgold,  and  Mcintosh  and  Camp  Eagle 
Pass  consist  of  detachments  of  the  Twelfth  Infantry  from  Fort  Bliss; 
and  if  the  garrison  of  542  enlisted  men  at  Fort  Clark  seems  compara- 
tively large  at  the  present  time,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  282  enUsted 
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men  of  the  Twelfth  Cavalry  are  about  to  be  relieved  from  duty  at  that 
post,  as  above  mentioned. 

This  anomalous  and  unusual  condition  of  the  garrisons  of  this 
department,  it  need  hardly  be  stated,  is  due  to  the  method  of  trans- 
fers of  troops  to  and  from  this  department,  which,  however  much  it 
would  be  regretted  should  emergency  arise  to  require  additional  force, 
doubtless  could  not  have  been  well  avoided  in  initiating  the  new  sys- 
tem or  plan  of  Philippine  service.  Indeed,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  remark  in  this  connection  that  while  the  changes  by  reason  of 
discharge  or  transfer  of  the  short-service  enlisted  men  in  the  regiments 
under  orders  for  the  Philippine  service  were  undoubtedly  made  pur- 
suant to  the  best  judgment  of  higher  militarj'  authority  (which  I  have 
neither  purpose  nor  desire  to  criticise  in  any  way  whatsoever)  and 
rendered  necessary  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  term  of  service  of 
many  enlisted  men  would  expire  on  or  about  the  same  date,  within  a 
year  of  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  regiments  ordered  from  this 
department  to  the  Philippines,  it  was  most  deplorable  that  two  such 
splendid  regiments  as  the  Twelfth  Cavalry  and  Fourth  Infantry, 
after  being  brought  up  to  high  standards  of  efficiency  and  useful- 
ness, were  necessarily  so  radically  changed  as  almost  to  emasculate 
some  of  the  organizations.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the 
Twelfth  Cavalry,  which  even  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  became 
one  of  the  best  regiments  in  the  service,  fit  for  any  duty  in  any  climate. 
Its  organization  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  21, 
1901,  was  quickly  completed  in  this  military  department  on  June  30 
of  the  same  year,  and  from  the  good  material  of  old  soldiers  and 
desirable  recruits  that  eagerly  sought  its  ranks  by  the  subsequent 
reduction  of  troops  to  the  newly  prescribed  maximum,  troop  com- 
manders were  enabled  to  weed  out  those  who  were  in  any  way  dis- 
satisfied with  the  service  or  found  to  be  undesirable  as  soldiers,  there- 
by practically  leaving  in  the  regiment  on  the  second  anniversary 
of  its  organization  795  picked  men  whose  status  with  respect  to  dis- 
cipline, training,  and  general  deportment  was  so  meritorious  as  to 
suggest  on  my  part  a  letter  of  commendation  through  military  chan- 
nels to  the  military  commander  of  the  Philippines.  It  was  a  matter 
of  regret  that  previous  to  their  departure  for  the  Philippine  Islands 
all  of  the  troops  of  that  regiment  suffered  more  or  less  derangement 
by  the  transfer  or  discharge  of  manj'^  of  their  best  men  who  happened 
to  have  but  one  year  or  less  still  to  serve. 

Of  course  it  will  be  remembered  that  under  the  instructions  of 
March  2  all  men  of  the  Twelfth  Cavalry  having  less  than  one  year  to 
serve  from  date  of  sailing  of  their  regiment  were  ordered  to  be  dis- 
charged, provided  they  immediately  reenlisted,  and  under  that  pro- 
vision 266  men  were  discharged  and  reenlisted  for  their  former 
organizations.  Under  date  of  March  16  all  men  having  less  than  one 
year  to  serve  from  date  of  sailing  who  did  not  signify  intention  to 
reenlist  were  ordered  to  be  transferred,  while  noncommissioned  officers 
in  that  class  were  given  the  option  of  discharge.  Under  that  ruling 
178  men  of  the  Twelfth  Cavalry  were  transferred  to  the  First  and 
Seventh  Cavalry,  while  3  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Twelfth 
Cavalry  and  10  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Fourth  Infantry  took 
their  discharge  under  that  ruling. 

Subsequently,  on  April  18,  all  previous  instructions  were  amended  so 
as  to  allow  noncommissioned  officers,  cooks,  farriers  and  blacksmiths, 
saddlers,  wagoners,  and  trumpeters  who  had  been  recently  trans- 
ferred from  the  Twelfth  Cavalry  and  who  had  more  than  six  months 
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to  serve  from  date  of  sailing  of  the  regiment  to  accompany  former 
organizations  in  their  former  capacities,  provided  troop  commanders 
wished  their  services,  and  under  that  provision  19  men  reentered  the 
service.  On  April  19  it  was  ordered  that  all  men  of  the  Twelfth  Cav- 
alry who  had  more  than  six  months  to  serve  from  date  of  sailing  and 
who  had  not  up  to  that  time  been  transferred  were  to  be  allowed  to 
accompany  their  regiments  to  the  Philippines.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  the  Twelfth  Cavalry  had  lost  181  men ;  and  though  it  regained 
19,  it  still  had  to  supply  the  places  of  162  well- trained  and  tried  sol- 
diers by  new  men.  The  Fourth  Infantry  by  the  transfers  lost  80  of 
their  old  men,  but  gained  58  by  transfer  from  the  Twelfth  Infantry. 
In  my  opinion,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  would  seem  to  me,  despite  the 
question  of  economy  involved,  wiser  to  send  regimental  organizations 
to  the  Philippines  intact,  without  regard  to  the  dates  of  enlistments 
of  the  men  composing  them.  I  believe  that  had  the  Twelfth  Cavalry 
and  the  Fourth  Infantry  been  sent  to  the  Philippines  in  the  splendid 
condition  in  which  their  officers  had  placed  them,  many  of  the  men 
who  took  their  discharge,  or  who  were  transferred  for  the  purpose  of 
probable  early  discharge,  would  have  reenlisted  and  remained  in  the 
regiment  in  the  Philippines. 

MILITARY  INSTRUCTION. 

According  to  the  records  previous  to  my  arrival  in  this  department, 
and  within  my  own  knowledge  since  that  time,  all  the  requirements 
of  existing  orders  with  respect  to  the  practical  and  theoretical  instruc- 
tion of  thfs  command  have,  as  far  as  practicable,  been  fully  complied 
with.  Owing  to  existing  conditions,  however,  it  need  hardly  be  stated 
that  the  plan  of  outdoor  practical  instruction  was  more  or  less  nar- 
rowed, although  it  is  believed  that  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infan- 
try all  had  a  share  in  the  general  practice  marching,  alone  and  in 
combination  with  each  other. 

Theoretical, — Post  schools  for  officers  were  conducted  at  all  x>osts 
in  the  department,  as  required  by  existing  regulations;  the  results 
obtained  are  most  gratifying. 

Schools  for  enlisted  men  were  conducted  at  all  posts  where  practi- 
cable, and  also  schools  for  noncommissioned  officers  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  troop,  battery,  and  company  commanders. 

Practical. — Practical  instruction  (including  close  and  extended 
order  drills,  signaling,  small-arms  practice,  calisthenics,  instruction 
in  packing,  minor  tactics,  field  exercises,  etc.)  has  been  earned  out 
so  far  as  practicable,  the  field  exercises  being  of  necessity  limited  to 
the  ground  available.  At  Fort  Sam  Houston,  where  the  drill  ground 
is  not  of  sufficient  area  to  even  maneuver  a  battalion,  this  instruction 
had  to  be  limited  accordingly.  The  establishment  in  the  vicinity  of 
.Fort  Sam  Houston  of  a  practice  and  maneuver  ground  of  sufficient 
extent  to  accommodate  all  arms  in  combined  maneuvers  is  recom- 
mended. In  this  connection  I  invite  special  attention  to  correspond- 
ence and  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  officers  convened  by  para- 
graph 1,  Special  Orders,  No.  5,  series  of  1902,  these  headquarters, 
with  reference  to  the  Oppenheimer  tract. 

All  troops  in  the  department  have  made  practice  marches  or  changed 
station  by  marching.  In  addition  to  this,  the  band  and  first  squad- 
ron. Twelfth  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Maj.  L.  R.  Hare,  Twelfth  Cav- 
alry, attended  the  encampment  of  the  Texas  Volunteer  Guard  at  Aus- 
tin, Tex.,  from  July  22  to  30,  1902;  the  band,  Fourth  Infantrj-,  Troop 
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A,  Twelfth  Cavalry,  and  the  Seventeenth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  took 
part  in  the  carnival  at  Palestine,  Tex.,  from  September  14  to  Septem- 
ber 20,  1902,  and  the  band.  Fourth  Infantry,  and  the  Seventeenth 
Battery,  Field  Artillery,  commanded  by  Capt.  G.  G.  Gatley,  Artillery 
Corps,  attended  the  Central  Texas  Fair  at  Bryan,  Tex.,  from  October 
12  to  October  19,  1902. 

United  States  troops  seem  to  be  at  all  times  welcome  in  every  com- 
munity in  Texas,  and  upon  the  occasions  of  State  or  count}'  fairs  in 
almost  every  instance  application  is  made  to  these  headquarters  for 
the  detailing  of  one  or  more  organizations,  together  with  a  band,  to 
participate.  While  I  feel  that  the  granting  of  these  requests  in  many 
instances  is  beneficial  to  the  Army,  some  of  the  requests  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  grant,  because  the  troops  are  used  as  an  advertising  medium, 
the  affairs  are  small  and  lack  dignity,  and  are  not  productive  of  suffi- 
cient good  results  to  warrant  the  participation  of  United  States  troops. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  incongruity  respecting  the  require- 
ments under  existing  oi^ders  for  the  practical  instruction  of  military 
commands  in  minor  tactics  covering  the  functions  of  the  three  arms 
in  all  that  pertains  to  active  duty  in  the  field  against  an  enemy  and 
for  the  theoretical  instruction  of  officers.  In  view  of  the  restriction 
that  the  period  of  theoretical  instruction  shall  aggregate  ninety  days, 
between  November  1  and  the  30th  day  of  the  following  April,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  conduct  the  practical  instruction  in  the  active 
field  work  during  the  time  intervening  between  May  1  and  October 
31,  which,  in  a  southern  climate,  whose  summer  temperature  begins 
in  April  and  lasts  generally  through  October,  is  most  unpropitious 
and  unsuited  for  field  work,  involving  more  or  less  strenuous  exertion 
and  test  of  physical  endurance.  In  my  opinion,  while  the  general 
requirements  above  quoted  might  be  left  intact  so  far  as  they  apply, 
and  as  they  alone  should  pertain,  to  commands  serving  in  the  north- 
ern or  colder  climates  on  account  of  climatic  conditions  like  those 
prevailing  in  the  Department  of  Texas,  the  matter  should  be  left  to 
the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  department  commander,  who 
should  have  the  right  to  fix  both  the  theoretical  and  the  outdoor  peri- 
ods of  instruction  at  times. in  keeping  with  health  and  other  pec^uliar 
conditions  of  hygiene  and  utility.  In  the  Department  of  Texas  the 
system  should  be  entirely  reversed,  so  that  the  theoretical  course  of 
study — which  is  nothing  more  than  book  and  school  work — might  be 
conducted  in  the  warm  months,  leaving  the  period  between  Novem- 
ber and  April  entirely  for  such  outdoor  exercises  as  may  be  prescribed. 

In  this  department  not  only  are  the  troops  required  to  make  prac- 
tice marches  and  indulge  in  all  the  other  exercises  outlined  in  General 
Orders,  No.  53,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant- General's  Office, 
series  of  1896,  but  a  system  of  physical  training  has  been  prescribed 
on  lines  calculated  to  promote  military  efficiency  and  to  contribute  to 
the  health  and  diversion  of  the  command. 

It  is  especially  recommended  that  the  reversal  of  the  periods  of 
theoretical  indoor  and  practical  outdoor  instruction  be  authorized, 
with  a  view  to  making  the  best  use  of  time  in  this  climate  for  the 
instruction  of  troops  that  are  to  arrive  within  this  military  depart- 
ment between  this  and  the  early  fall. 

QARRISONED  POSTS. 

Deeming  it  proper  and  expedient  to  inform  myself  fully,  by  personal 
observations,  of  the  conditions  of  the  several  posts  in  the  department, 
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as  soon  as  practicable  after  assuming  command  I  visited  and  inspected 
all  the  stations,  including  Fort  Clark,  Camp  Eagle  Pass,  Fort  Bliss, 
Fort  Mcintosh,  Fort  Ringgold,  and  Fort  Brown,  in  the  order  named, 
between  November  13  and  December  15,  1902. 

In  my  opinion,  all  the  stations  are  well  situated,  with  especial 
respect  to  strategic  conditions,  except  possibly  Fort  Clark,  which  will 
hereafter  be  referred  to. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  conditions  which  now  govern  the  maintenance 
of  military  posts  in  the  Department  of  Texas  are  decidedly  different 
from  those  which  prevail  in  the  other  military  departments.  In  for- 
mer years  in  this  department  the  matter  of  controlling  turbulent 
Indians  and  protecting  the  cross-country  highways  against  maraud- 
ers, outlaws,  and  murderous  Indians  necessitated  the  establishment 
of  a  number  of  interior  posts  on  the  several  latitudes  between  San 
Antonio  and  the  Red  River,  bordering  the  Indian  Territory,  as  well 
as  the  chain  of  posts  running  parallel  to  the  Rio  Grande.  From  time 
to  time,  however,  as  the  population  of  the  State  increased,  the  interior 
posts  as  well  as  many  southern  posts  were  discontinued  or  abandoned, 
according  to  a  formulated  scheme,  reducing  the  total  number  of  gar- 
risons in  Texas  from  33  in  1867  to  7  at  the  pi*esent  time. 

Some  of  the  earlier  records  belonging  to  the  files  of  the  Department 
of  Texas  having  been  misplaced  or  lost  during  the  period  of  consoli- 
dation of  the  Department  of  Texas  with  the  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  hands  upon  the  exhaustive  report  made 
by  General  Poe,  under  the  direction  of  then  Major-General  Schofield, 
commanding  the  Division  of  the  South  at  New  Orleans,  which  report 
embraced  a  detailed  recommendation  for  the  continuance  and  abandon- 
ment of  various  posts  in  southern  Texas;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  con- 
ditions at  the  present  time  suggest  the  importance  of  continuing  our 
military  stations  in  Texas  only  along  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  at  or  near  important  railroad  crossings,  beginning 
with  El  Paso  in  the  west  and  extending  to  Brownsville  in  the  east, 
which  would  of  course  include  Fort  Sam  Houston  and  the  station  at 
Galveston.  While  it  is  not  proposed  that  each  border  garrison  shall 
be  sufficiently  large  to  become  an  aggressive  and  offensive  command 
in  time  of  war,  it  is  my  belief  that  each  of  the  garrisons  should  be  of 
sufficient  size  not  only  to  meet  all  exigencies  of  the  service,  but  to 
preserve  the  necessarily  high  standard  of  efficiency  which  can  come 
only  of  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  instruction  of  officers  and  men 
in  every  command. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  which  must  ent^r  into  the  mainte- 
nance of  military  stations  along  the  Mexican  frontier  is  the  necessity 
for  absolute  command  or  control  in  time  of  war  or  other  public  danger 
of  any  or  all  of  the  great  international  railroad  lines  which  have  so 
extensively  grown  in  the  past  twenty  years.  For  this  reason  El  Paso 
must  alwaj's  be  regarded  as  a  strategic  point,  on  account  of  being  the 
most  important  railroad  junction,  next  to  Fort  Worth  and  Houston,  in 
southwestern  United  States.  The  next  important  railroad  crossing 
would  be  at  Eagle  Pass,  where  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  Railroad  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system  connects  with  the 
Mexican  International  Railroad,  while  even  more  important  still  is  the 
station  at  Laredo,  where  the  International  and  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road in  this  country  connects  with  the  Mexican  National  Railroad. 

Another  important  point  which  must  be  considered  at  an  early  day 
is  Presidio,  Tex.,  situated  on  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  to  the  town 
of  Presidip  del  Norte,  in  Mexico,  at  which  point  a  new  international 
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railroad,  extending  from  Kansas  City  to  the  heart  of  Mexico  and  con- 
necting with  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  that  Republic,  is  soon 
to  be  operated.  This  road  is  known  as  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and 
Orient,  and  is  to  extend  from  Kansas  City,  in  the  United  States, 
crossing  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Alpine,  Tex.,  and  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  at  Sweetwater,  Tex. ,  passing  over  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  Mexican  border  at  Presidio  del  Norte,  and  proceeding 
southwesterly,  crossing  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  through  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico,  to  the  newly  named  point.  Port  Stilwell,  on  the  Gnlf 
of  California  coast.  The  completion  of  this  road  will  be  a  matter  of 
especial  interest  and  in  time  of  emergency  of  great  advantage  to  the 
United  States.  Of  all  the  transcontinental  and  international  rail- 
roads with  outlets  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  this  railroad  promises  to 
secure  for  the  United  States  the  shortest  and  quickest  service  to  the 
ocean.  Formerly  old  Fort  Davis,  abandoned  some  years  ago,  was 
the  nearest  post  to  Presidio  del  Norte,  and  it  is  respectfully  suggested 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  attention  should  be  given  to  the  location 
of  a  site  for  a  new  post  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Presidio,  Tex. 

At  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  system  con- 
nects with  the  Mexican  International  Railroad,  which  extends  from 
Eagle  Pass  to  Durango,  Mexico,  making  connection  at  Durango  with 
the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  for  the  City  of  Mexico. 

At  Laredo  the  International  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  of  the 
United  States  connects  with  its  branch,  the  Texas-Mexican  Railway, 
with  the  Mexican  National  Railroad,  now  known  as  the  National 
Railroad  Company  of  Mexico,  whose  main  line  extends  to  the  City 
of  Mexico.  Already  that  railroad  connects  with  the  Texas-Mexican 
Railroad  from  Corpus  Christi,  which  secures  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  at  both  Aransas  Pass  and  Corpus  Christi.  There  is  already 
in  course  of  construction  a  branch  of  the  Mexican  National  Railroad 
from  Monterey  to  San  Miguel,  in  the  vicinity  of  Camargo,  which  is 
nearly  opposite  to  Fort  Ringgold,  Tex.  The  object  of  this  new  branch 
is  to  give  the  Mexican  National  main  line  a  direct  Gulf  outlet  from 
Monterey,  via  San  Miguel,  thence  parallel  with  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Matamoras,  which  is  opposite  to  Brownsville,  Tex. 

With  respect  to  the  railroad  crossings  at  El  Paso,  Eagle  Pass,  and 
Laredo,  the  importance  of  military  protection  in  time  of  emergency 
can  hardly  be  questioned.  El  Paso,  for  example,  is  the  junction  of 
six  railroads  and  the  starting  point  of  one  of  the  main  Mexican  rail- 
road lines.  Large  workshops,  etc.,  are  located  there,  and  it  is  always 
necessary  to  keep  there,  or  in  the  vicinity,  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  river,  a  large  number  of  empty  freight  and  passenger  cars.  The 
same  condition  prevails  at  Eagle  Pass,  where  the  workshops,  how- 
ever, are  situated  or  located  on  the  Mexican  side,  while  at  Laredo  the 
railroad  workshops,  etc.,  are  on  this  side  of  the  boundary. 

San  Antonio  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  railroad  center,  next  to  Fort 
Worth  and  Houston,  in  the  entire  Southwest.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
important  railroad  point  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Mexican 
border,  and  in  time  of  emergency  could  supply  perhaps  more  cars,  both 
freight  and  passenger,  than  would  be  immediately  needed  there,  and 
even  if  an  unusually  large  body  of  troops  should  be  amassed  at  San 
Antonio  the  railroad  connections  with  San  Antonio  and  Laredo  would 
render  possible  the  quick  supply  of  empty  cars  that  might  be  needed 
in  addition  to  those  which  would  naturally  be  promptly  secured  at 
El  Paso,  Eagle  Pass,  and  Laredo. 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  the  United  States  should  not 
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be  expected  to  maintain  in  time  of  peace  a  force  along  the  Mexican 
border  garrisons  sufficient  to  operate  offensively  in  time  of  war,  but 
it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  as  a  military  protection,  reasonable 
and  sensible  in  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  it,  the  military  garri- 
sons along  the  Mexican  border  should  at  all  times  be  of  sufficient  size 
not  only  to  guard  and  protect  national  interests  generally  in  time  of 
X)eace,  but  in  emergency  to  be  able  to  secure,  seize,  and  hold  all  avail- 
able railroad  facilities  for  the  use  of  a  larger  force  which  might  within 
a  few  days  following  be  mobilized  and  dispatched  to  the  border. 

The  importance  of  encouraging  and  guarding  railroad  enterprise  in 
northeastern  Mexico,  which  corresponds  with  and  adjoins  the  section 
of  our  own  country  between  Eagle  Pass  and  Brownsville,  has  lonp: 
been  a  matter  of  fixed  governmental  policy.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  the  Mexican  Government  has  for  some  time  past  encouraged  and 
fostered  all  railroad  enterprises  that  promised  to  increase  the  railroad 
system  between  Monterey  and  Matamoras  on  the  east  and  Tampico 
on  the  south.  Aside  from  the  commercial  interests  involved  in  this 
general  plan  of  railroad  extension,  the  Mexican  Government  has 
important  military  reasons  why  that  particular  section  of  country, 
which  in  times  past  has  been  the  hatching  field  of  all  revolutions, 
should  be  rendered  quickly  traversable  by  Mexican  troops.  Indeed, 
the  very  political  power  that  prevails  to-day  in  Mexico,  whose  success- 
ful revolution  placed  Mexico  under  her  present  splendid  Government, 
was  bom  and  cradled  in  the  vicinity  of  Camargo  and  San  Miguel. 

For  these  reasons,  if  for  no  other,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  Mexican  border  is  deserving  of  early  considera- 
tion by  our  own  General  Government. 

Brownsville,  for  so  many  years  regarded  as  one  of  our  remotest  and 
most  inaccessible  towns,  is  now  assuming  a  distinction  and  import- 
ance which  ere  long  must  secure  for  that  growing  place  commercial 
importance  entitled  to  military  recognition  and  better  protection. 
While  at  the  present  time  it  has  comparatively  little  or  no  railroad 
connection  with  any  place,  the  San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  Railroad 
has  already  underway  an  extension  from  Alice,  Tex.,  to  Brownsville, 
which  in  the  course  of  time,  it  is  understood,  will  connect  with  the 
extension  of  a  railroad  from  Tampico,  Mexico,  north  of  Matamoras. 
Another  rival  road  is  also  planned,  and  it  is  reported  that  within 
twelve  months  Brownsville  will  have  at  least  two  railroad  connections 
this  side  of  the  border. 

With  regard  to  the  seven  garrisoned  posts  in  this  Department,  Fort 
Clark  would  seem  to  possess  less  strategic  advantages  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  aside  from  the  advantages  offered  there  for  drill,  target 
practice,  and  available  area  for  field  exercises,  that  post  seems  to  be 
less  useful  in  the  system  of  border  defense  than  any  of  the  others.  It 
is  about  10  miles  from  the  railroad,  whose  nearest  station  is  Spofford 
Junction,  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  listed  as  an  available  base  of  sup- 
plies. Indeed,  while  the  distance  from  Fort  Clark  overland  to  the 
Mexican  border  points  of  Eagle  Pass  or  Del  Rio  is  only  about  45  and 
30  miles,  respectively,  yet  to  transfer  the  Fort  Clark  command  by 
rail,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  distance  either  east  or  west  along 
the  frontier  would  necessitate  the  hauling  of  empty  railroad  cars 
from  either  San  Antonio  or  El  Paso  to  Spofford  Junction,  thereby  ren- 
dering any  desired  hasty  movement  of  troops  from  Fort  Clark  to  any 
point  in  that  direction  more  dilatory  and  more  difficult  than  from 
either  of  the  two  points  mentioned  (El  Paso  and  San  Antonio),  which, 
by  reason  of  their  location  with  respect  to  railroads  and  railroad  shops, 
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have  always  at  their  command  almost  unlimited  supply  of  oars  for  the 
speedy  dispatch  of  large  numbers  of  men  in  any  direction  along  the 
Mexican  frontier. 

In  making  this  comment  upon  Fort  Clark  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  Department  recently  sent  to  that  post  an  experienced 
civil  engineer,  under  instructions  to  examine  into  the  conditions  of  the 
post,  etc.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  engineer  in  question,  on 
March  31  last,  submitted  a  report  which  practically  found  the  old  post 
of  Fort  Clark  to  be  untenable  and  largely,  if  not  wholly,  unfit  for 
occupancy  for  any  length  of  time,  and  recommended  the  building  of 
a  new  post  at  a  point  not  far  distant  therefrom.  In  forwarding  the 
plans  and  estimates  prepared  by  the  civil  engineer  referred  to  under 
the  instructions  of  the  War  Department,  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  at 
that  time  to  do  more  than  to  say  that  **The  thought  occurs  to  me,  in 
taking  into  consideration  the  question  of  building  a  new  post  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mexican  border,  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  look 
for  a  more  strategic  location  with  respect  to  possible  emergencies  and 
a  permanent  natural  guard  and  base  of  supplies  for  the  Mexican  fron- 
tier." With  this  idea  in  mind  and  in  view  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  civil  engineer  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  who  made  a 
very  exhaustive  examination  of  the  question  of  continuing  or  discon- 
tinuing Fort  Clark  on  its  present  site,  the  argument  in  favor  of  a  new 
site  nearer  the  railroad  would  seem  to  be  emphasized.  In  this  con- 
nection I  invite  attention  to  the  report  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Brosius,  the  civil 
engineer  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  to  the  accompanying  letter  of 
Colonel  Dorst,  Third  Cavalry,  who  was  at  that  time  in  command  of 
Fort  Clark.  The  conclusions  formed  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
statements  contained  in  those  papers  must  surely  suggest  the  aban- 
donment of  the  present  Fort  Clark,  in  which  event  the  location  of  the 
post  on  some  new  site  ought  to  be  with  special  regard  for  the  main 
military  consideration  above  outlined  by  me  respecting  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  point  to  be  selected,  and  should  not  be  restricted  to 
that  immediate  locality. 

CHANGES  RECOMMENDED. 

In  my  opinion  Fort  Clark  might  well  be  left  as  it  is,  with  only  such 
repairs  as  are  needed  for  a  reduced  garrison,  and  hereafter  more 
favorable  attention  should  be  given  to  the  other  border  posts  in  the 
department. 

The  seven  garrisoned  posts  in  this  department  are  Forts  Bliss, 
Brown,  Clark,  Mcintosh,  Ringgold,  and  Sam  Houston  and  Camp  £agle 
Pass,  and  if  the  aggregate  strength  of  troops  to  be  garrisoned  in  this 
department  be  not  increased  then  no  increased  accommodations  would 
seem  to  be  necessary,  inasmuch  as  only  four  of  the  posts  (Forts  Bliss, 
Clark,  and  Sam  Houston  and  Camp  Eagle  Pass)  are  garrisoned  to  full 
capacity,  whereas  the  three  situated  along  the  Rio  Grande  from  Laredo 
to  Brownsville  are  not  garrisoned  to  their  full  capacity. 

I  beg  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
recent  disposition  of  troops  in  this  department,  that  disposition  of 
troops  was  based  upon  the  aggregate  available  troops  of  the  command, 
and  not  in  accordance  with  the  strategic  and  local  importance  of  the 
posts  in  question,  which,  in  my  opinion,  now  and  hereafter  demand 
the  allotment  of  a  larger  number  of  troops  to  this  department.  For 
example,  there  was  formerly  a  full  battalion  stationed  at  Fort  Brown, 
and  no  less  than  one  battalion  of  infantry  should  be  stationed  there 
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now  and  hereafter,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  for  reasons  heretofore 
set  forth,  one  or  two  troops  cf  cavalry  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
stationed  not  only  at  Fort  Brown,  but  at  all  the  Rio  Grande  or  border 
posts. 

The  enlargement  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  meets  with 
my  hearty  approval,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  arrangements  have 
already  been  inaugurated  looking  to  the  extension  of  the  military 
reservation  there. 

For  reasons  already  set  forth,  I  regard  El  Paso,  Tex.,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  military  stations  on  the  entire  Mexican  boundary 
line,  and  its  garrison  should,  in  time,  be  at  least  doubled — that  is  to 
say,  it  should  be  made  the  headquarters  of  an  infantry  regiment, 
with  two  battalions  of  infantry  and  also  one  or  two  troops  of  cavalry, 
and  at  least  one  battery  of  field  artillery. 

Camp  Eagle  Pass  is  entitled  to  early  consideration.  It  should  be 
rebuilt,  and  possibly  relocated,  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  its  garrison 
should  be  increased  at  least  to  two  companies  of  infantry  and  a  troop 
of  cavalry.  In  connection  with  the  question  of  a  permanent  garrison 
at  this  post  I  invite  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  report  of  the 
department  commander  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
wherein  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  have 
offered  to  donate  to  the  Federal  Government  640  acres  of  land,  situ- 
ated on  the  high  ground  just  east  of  the  railroad  bridge  in  that  locality. 
I  concur  with  my  predecessor  in  the  opinion  that  that  locality  would 
be  a  better  site  for  the  post  than  the  one  now  occupied,  and  regard 
the  matter  as  one  worthy  of  early  consideration  by  the  Department. 
The  records  of  these  headquarters  show  that  Mr.  C.  C.  Drake  submit- 
ted a  petition  of  the  citizens  of  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  post  at  that  place,  under  date  of  February  16,  1900,  offering 
to  make  the  donation  of  640  acres  of  land  for  that  purpose.  In  for- 
warding this  communication  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army, 
Colonel  McKibbin,  then  commander  of  this  department,  under  date 
of  February  20,  1900,  set  forth  certain  reasons  why  the  matter  was 
deserving  of  consideration,  chief  among  which  was  the  statement  that 
the  proper  site  for  a  post  at  Eagle  Pass  was  on  the  high  ground  east 
of  the  great  railroad  bridge,  as  that  point  would  command  the  bridges 
and  fords  and  be  safe  from  the  encroachments  of  the  river,  which  are 
more  or  less  threatening  to  the  present  military  reservation  in  that 
vicinity. 

Forts  Mcintosh  and  Ringgold,  under  the  general  argument  sub- 
mitted by  me,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  increased  in  time  to  comprise 
three  or  four  companies  of  infantry  and  one  troop  of  cavalry  each. 

There  should  also  be,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  elsewhere  stated  in 
this  report,  a  new  post  established  at  or  near  Presidio  del  Norte,  which 
is  to  be  the  crossing  point  from  the  United  States  into  Mexico  of  the 
new  international  railway  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  which, 
for  the  reasons  already  stated,  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant railroad  routes  between  the  two  countries. 

In  other  words,  after  careful  consideration  of  every  point  involved 
in  the  disposition  of  troops  in  the  Department  of  Texas,  I  believe  that 
to  garrison  the  seven  posts  already  established  and  the  one  new  post 
proposed  by  me  three  regiments  of  infantry,  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  three  field  batteries  of  artillery  would  be  required.  I  realize,  how- 
ever, that  this  enlargement  must  take  time,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  recommending  any  precipitate  haste  in  making  the 
changes  suggested  or  recommended  by  me. 
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THE  MEXICAN  BORDER. 

Before  going  into  further  details  it  may  be  proper  in  this  connection 
to  set  forth  my  views  on  the  general  importance  of  this  Rio  Grande 
border  as  a  whole,  not  only  in  time  of  peace,  but  as  a  military  line  of 
defensive  and  offensive  operations  in  time  of  war  or  other  possible 
emergency.    * 

While  in  1887  the  entire  Mexican  border  was  comprised  within  two 
military  departments  (the  Department  of  Arizona,  including  southern 
California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  Department  of  Texas 
including  the  State  of  Texas  only),  at  the  present  time  the  border  is 
so  divided  as  to  be  comprised  within  three  military  departments, 
whose  commanders  are  more  or  less  remotely  separated,  with  head- 
quarters, respectively,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  That  this  division  of  the  border  line  was  due  to  anti- 
quated conditions  that  no  longer  exist  can  not  be  denied.  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  on  account  of  their  extensive  areas  and 
the  large  population  of  Indians  of  various  tribes,  more  or  less  con- 
stantly at  war,  or  even  when  in  a  state  of  quasi-peace  a  constant  and 
threatening  menace  to  the  safety  of  life  and  property  of  pioneers  and 
settlers,  especially  in  the  period  anterior  to  railroads  in  those  sections, 
were  necessarily  divided  into  different  military  commands.  For 
many  years  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  demanded  most  unremitting 
and  vigorous  military  operation  under  zealous  and  capable  military 
commanders,  while  during  the  same  period  Texas  became  conspicuous 
on  account  of  the  campaigns  against  murderous  Indians.  It  was 
impracticable  for  a  single  commander  of  the  military  forces  in  the 
seventies  or  early  eighties  to  manage  or  control  all  the  bands  and  tribes 
of  more  or  less  hostile  Indians  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas, 
and  for  that  reason  the  two  military  departments  of  Arizona  and  Texas 
were  established. 

But  those  conditions  have  entirely  passed  away.  There  is  not  now, 
nor  has  there  been  for  a  number  of  years,  a  single  turbulent  Indian 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  since  the  surrender  of  Natchez  and  Geron- 
imo  in  1886,  and  the  removal  of  the  Chiricahua  Apaches  from  Arizona 
in  that  year,  comparative  peace  has  prevailed  in  the  Southwest,  and 
the  war  fires  of  the  Indians  in  those  Territories  have  been  practically 
extinguished.  Surely  the  increased  population  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  now  seeking  statehood,  and  the  industrial  and  pastoral  tend- 
encies of  the  larger  tribes  of  formerly  troublesome  Indians  within 
their  limits,  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  so-called  "Indian 
troubles,"  if  not  entirely  ended,  are  not  likely  again  to  menace  life  or 
property  to  the  extent  of  demanding  the  sole  attention  of  any  military 
commander. 

This  being  the  fact,  it  would  seem  only  rational  and  wise  to  study 
the  existing  conditions,  with  a  view  to  discovering  what  changes  are 
necessary  to  meet  present  demands,  and  in  this  connection  should  be 
considered  the  advisability  of  including  the  entire  Mexican  border 
under  one  military  commander.  It  would  of  course  be  possible  to 
continue  separate  military  departments,  each  embracing  a  portion  of 
the  Mexican  border  line,  and  to  include  the  two  or  more  departments 
in  a  military  division,  under  one  division  commander;  but  that  plan 
seems  impracticable,  especially  as  the  practice  formerly,  and  as  now 
proposed,  would  involve  the  longitudinal  division  on  north  and  south 
lines  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  latitudinal  lines  like  that 
along  the  Mexican  border. 
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The  Mexican  border  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
may  be  estimated  at  1,546  miles,  of  which  146  miles  are  now  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  California,  550  miles  in  the 
Department  of  the  Colorado,  and  850  miles,  including  all  the  country 
along  the  river  line  between  El  Paso  and  Brownsville,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Texas.  It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  from  El  Paso 
westward  the  Mexican  border  demands  different  and  far  (ess  vigilant 
military  observation  than  the  more  important  region  between  El  Paso 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that,  viewing 
future  possibilities,  the  paramount  purpose  should  be  to  discover  the 
primal  military  object  in  maintaining  military  observation  along  the 
Mexican  border.  Peace  between  the  two  countries  is,  of  course,  a 
happy  condition,  in  no  way  threatened  to  be  disturbed  on  either  side 
of  the  border,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  no  act  of  unfriendliness  on  our 
part  at  least  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Mexican  Government,  already 
awake  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  larger  and  more  extended  mili- 
tary footholds  along  the  border.  While  on  a  visit  to  Laredo,  Tex., 
in  December  last,  a  gentleman  who  owns  property  on  the  Mexican 
side  and  seemed  generally  well  informed  stated  to  me  that  the  Mexican 
Government  had  already  purchased  his  property  in  that  vicinity  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  military  post  upon  it.  I  was  also  told  while 
at  Laredo  that  the  Mexican  Government  was  contemplating  building 
barracks  and  quarters  for  a  considerable  garrison  at  Nuevo  Laredo, 
which  statement  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  Mexican  officer  at 
that  point. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  choosing  for  the  site  of 
a  large  military  post  a  point  opposite  to  our  own  small  two-company 
post  (Fort  Mcintosh)  on  this  side  of  the  border  is  due,  doubtless,  to 
the  fact  that  in  that  vicinity  are  a  class  of  desperate  persons,  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  who,  but  for  the  presence  of  a  military  force,  might 
cause  more  or  less  irritation  and  friction  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  countries.  A  similar  condition  of  things  prevails  at  other 
points  along  the  border,  where,  for  one  reason  or  another,  fugitives 
from  the  laws  of  both  countries  assemble  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  boundary  line,  eluding  the  officers  of  their  respective  governments, 
and,  by  reason  of  their  lawless  status,  become  all  the  more  menacing 
and  uncontrollable. 

It  so  happens  that  the  larger  towns  along  the  Rio  Grande  are  natu- 
rally those  in  the  vicinity  of  army  posts,  where,  by  reason  of  gov- 
ernmental patronage  and  settled  garrisons,  with  their  regular  and 
constant  flow  of  money,  business  resources  are  developed  and  popu- 
lation and  property  ownership  increased.  To  subject  the  law-abiding 
citizens  in  those  localities  to  the  threatening  and  troublous  element  of 
riff-raff  humanitj'^,  who,  but  for  the  moral  effect  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment in  those  vicinities,  might  undertake  any  invasion  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  however  daring  or  devilish,  would  be  unjust.  The  State 
of  Texas,  recognizing  its  obligation  in  the  matter,  has  for  years  past 
maintained  a  State  constabulary  known  as  the  "Ranger  Force,"  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontier  against  marauding  and  thieving  parties, 
as  well  as  for  the  suppression  of  crime  throughout  the  State  generally. 

In  1901  the  "Ranger  Force"  was  reorganized  into  four  companies, 
each  commanded  by  a  captain  and  composed  of  eight  "courageous, 
discreet,  and  honest  men  of  temperate  habits  and  respectable  fami- 
lies." An  appropriation  of  $30,000  per  annum  is  made  to  maintain 
this  force  of  32  officers  and  men,  and  the  headquarters  of  one  com- 
pany is  located  at  Laredo,  near  Fort  Mcintosh.    In  one  year  the  total 
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number  of  scouts  made  by  the  "Ranger  Force"  was  about  750,  while 
over  600  arrests  were  made,  and  in  less  than  two  years  the  total  dis- 
tance traveled  by  the  force  was  over  155,000  miles.  This  State  con- 
stabulary operating  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  border  is  cooperated 
with  to  some  extent  by  the  Mexican  national  civic-military  constabu- 
lary, known  as  the  "  Rurales,"  and  undoubtedly  much  good  has  come 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  two  organizations,  but  there  is  a  moral 
effect  and  superior  influence  exerted  by  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  military  establishments  along  the  Rio  Grande  which  can  not  be 
overestimated.  In  my  opinion  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  military 
station  at  Fort  Ringgold,  for  example,  was  removed  or  abandoned  the 
country  in  that  vicinity  would  in  time  become  practically  uninhabit- 
able for  decent  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

EXTRADITION   OF  DESERTERS. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  some  action  ought  to 
be  taken  looking  to  treaty  agreements  between  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  our  own  respecting  the  extradition  of  deserters  from  the 
armies  of  the  two  countries.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  at  present 
there  is  no  international  authority  for  the  arrest,  on  either  side  of  the 
international  boundary,  of  any  person  charged  with  desertion  from 
the  military  service  on  the  opposite  side.  Therefore  the  question  of 
the  arrest  of  deserters  along  the  border  has  been  the  source  of  no  little 
embarrassment.  Formerly,  under  a  tacit  rule  of  courtesy,  the  Mexican 
local  authorities  in  border  towns  have  promptly  arrested  deserters 
from  the  United  States  Army  and  turned  them  over,  without  requisi- 
tion or  other  formal  application,  to  our  military  of&cials  at  adjacent 
stations.  But  when  the  Mexican  military  authorities  expected  and 
demanded  equal  reciprocal  courtesy  on  the  part  of  our  military  of&cers 
with  respect  to  the  arrest  and  delivery  to  Mexican  authorities  of 
deserters  from  the  Mexican  army  who  had  taken  refuge  on  this  side 
of  the  boundary  the  refusal  of  one  military  commander  to  make  the 
arrest  and  delivery  gave  rise  to  discussion  which  developed  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  provision  of  law  to  warrant  that  action. 

In  my  opinion  the  matter  is  deserving  of  early  consideration.  A 
clause  in  the  treaty  between  the  two  Governments  providing  for 
extradition  would  not  only  help  to  rid  the  border  towns  and  their 
vicinities  of  the  fugitives  who  now  afflict  them,  but  would  prove  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  discipline  in  our  own  Army,  inasmuch  as  many 
men  who  desert  on  account  of  the  haven  of  refuge  and  immunity  from 
legal  arrest  which  the  various  border  towns  now  afford  would  be 
deterred  from  doing  so  if  less  security  were  promised  to  them  in  deser- 
tion. Recently,  when  a  battery  of  field  artillery  was  en  route  to  San 
Francisco  to  take  passage  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  five  men  of  that 
battery,  I  am  informed,  who  previously  had  manifested  no  restless- 
ness or  dissatisfaction  in  the  service,  deserted  and  went  across  to  the 
Mexican  side  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  remaining  within  plain  view  of  their 
officers  and  comrades,  without  making  any  attempt  whatever  to  hide 
or  secrete  themselves.  Indeed,  they  were  visited  by  their  former 
comrades  and  even  by  one  of  their  officers,  I  learned,  who,  when 
endeavoring  to  persuade  them  to  return  to  duty,  were  told  that  the 
deserters  preferred  to  remain  in  Mexico  than  to  go  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  That  such  a  condition  should  be  permitted  is  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  military  discipline  in  our  Army. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  though  peace  should  happily  forever 
prevail,  the  Mexican  border  demands  military  consideration  and  is 
entitled  to  military  surveillance  on  both  sides  as  a  guaranteed  pro- 
tection to  the  civil  authorities  in  their  enforcement  of  laws  and  main- 
tenance of  good  order.  But  from  a  strictly  military  point  of  view 
still  more  important  and  specious  considerations  are  involved,  and 
first  of  all  is  the  question  of  chief  base  of  supplies  in  the  possible 
emergency  of  war.  With  the  view,  therefore,  to  meeting  all  possible 
exigencies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
expert  and  experienced  ordnance  ofiicers  who  have  carefully  studied 
the  subject,  I  deem  it  proper  to  invite  attention  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  San  Antonio  Arsenal.  Though  not  altogether  under 
my  direct  control  and  command  proper,  that  arsenal,  being  situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  my  military  territory,  is  so  closely  allied  to  every 
consideration  of  proper  military  vigilance  and  preparedness  along  the 
border  as  to  impose  upon  the  commander  of  this  military  department 
unavoidable  responsibility  and  obligation  in  discussing  its  purposes, 
needs,  and  importance. 

However  remote  or  unlikely  may  be  regarded  any  exigency  of  war- 
like operations  in  this  vicinity,  the  question  of  ready  supply  of  muni- 
tions of  war  should  be  kept  always  in  mind.  This  point  assumes 
greater  importance  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  great  commercial 
growth  of  our  country  and  its  new  role  as  a  world  power  in  interna- 
tional affairs  makes'  possible  dangerous  complications  which  might 
at  any  time  force  a  rupture  of  the  peace.  Especially  is  this  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  our  great  interoceanic-canal  project 
and  the  rights  we  claim  and  exercise  with  respect  to  the  South  Ameri- 
can and  Central  American  Governments.  Indeed,  with  these  great 
features  of  extending  power,  duties,  and  obligations,  the  United  States 
must  regard  as  one  of  its  most  important  land  battling  sections  in  the 
event  of  war  the  entire  Mexican  border,  and  especially  the  border 
from  El  Paso  to  Brownsville,  which  is  unquestionably  our  most 
important  interior  line  of  strategic  defense. 

In  the  event  of  necessity  to  assemble  an  army  in  this  direction  there 
can  be  no  doubt  San  Antonio,  which  is  a  natural  as  well  as  a  pro- 
tected central  or  distributing  point,  should  be  regarded,  for  strategic 
and  common-sense  reasons,  as  the  chief  base  of  supplies  for  any  army 
that  might  operate  in  this  direction. 

With  these  views  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  San 
Antonio  Arsenal  be  enlarged  and  equipped,  not  only  as  a  great  stor- 
age plant,  but  as  a  manufacturing  establishment  whose  capacity  should 
be  as  great  as  the  largest  or  the  second  largest  in  the  country.  Even 
aside  from  the  considerations  already  noted  it  goes  without  saying 
that  it  would  be  wise  policy  to  divide  into  several  sections,  rather  than 
to  concentrate  into  one  single  establishment,  the  power  to  produce 
material  and  munitions  of  war.  Many  reasons  emphasize  this  argu- 
ment, and  aside  from  general  questions  of  the  practicability  of  trans- 
mitting the  supplies,  the  danger  of  destruction,  particularly  by  fire, 
of  the  material  stored,  as  well  as  of  the  producing  machinery  itself, 
imperatively  demands  attention.  Had  we  been  at  war  a  few  months 
ago  when  the  fire  occurred  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  it  would  have 
proved  even  more  disastrous  than  the  loss  of  an  army  corps  in  the 
field,  and  would  have  seriously  crippled  our  military  operations. 

In  this  connection  I  deem  it  proper  to  quote  some  of  the  views 
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expressed  in  the  very  able  and  forcible  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vamey,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  Army,  submitted  in  connec- 
tion with  his  annual  estimate  of  funds  for  use  at  the  San  Antonio 
Arsenal  (of  which  he  was  until  recently  the  commander)  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1903,  a  copy  of  which  report  has  been 
courteously  submitted  for  my  information  and  guidance : 

As  to  the  neceasity  of  a  depot  of  ordiiance  supplies  at  this  point,  I  desire  to  invite 
yonr  attention  to  some  remarks  bearing  npon  this  subject,  in  the  first  annual 
rei)ort  of  your  predecessor,  and  to  the  following  notes,  taken  from  a  letter  recently 
received  from  an  eminent  military  critic,  whose  views  express  my  own  so  well 
that  I  adopt  them  and  quote  without  alteration: 

"^  The  necessity  for  having  supplies  of  ordnance  more  widely  distributed  in  time 
of  peace,  to  be  available  in  time  of  war  without  great  loss  of  time,  is  becoming 
more  apparent  with  the  increase  of  our  military  x)ower.  Not  only  is  this  question 
of  distribution  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  equipment  of  volunteer  troops 
and  regular  troops  in  war  times,  but  the  ordnance  depots  must  be  located  to  sup- 
ply our  coast  defenses  e^q)editiously  and  economically.  One  of  the  greatest 
sources  from  which  demands  for  supplies  in  the  future  will  spring  will  he  these 
coast  defenses.  Another  determining  factor  in  location  of  ordnance  supply  depots 
should  be  that  a  certain  number  of  them  should  be  at  the  bases  of  supply  for  our 
foreign  possessions. 

*'  The  eastern  and  middle  sections  are  well  provided  with  supply  depots. 

♦  *  ♦  **  The  great  middle  section  can  be  readily  supplied  from  the  extensive 
main  manufacturing  arsenal  and  depot  at  Rock  Island.  This  is  also  near  enough 
the  eastern  and  southeastern  sections  to  enable  supplies  to  be  sent  to  the  other 
arsemds  named  for  redistribution. 

*  *  ♦  "There  is  one  section  of  the  country  that  is  unprovided  with  a  main 
depot  of  supplies.  This  is  the  great  Southwest,  particularly  the  States  of  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  and  New  Mexico  Territory.  A  small  depot  is  kept  at  San  Antonio,  but 
the  main  supplies  must  be  drawn  from  Rock  Island,  111.,  and  the  East.  The  dis- 
tance by  rail  to  these  points  is  considerable,  viz: 

San  Antonio  to —  Miles. 

New  York 1,915 

Powder  depot,  N.  J 1,940 

Frankford  Arsenal. 1, 635 

Springfield  Armory,  Mass 2, 034 

Rock  Island  Arsenal _ . . . 1, 125 

San  Francisco,  Cal 1, 910 

**  In  an  emergency  the  demands  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  States  on  the  main 
arsenals  and  depots  will  be  so  great  that  delays  in  providing  for  the  southwestern 
section  would  be  inevitable.  Even  in  peace  times  material  turned  in  for  repairs  or 
renewals  must  be  shipped  long  distances,  with  consequent  delays  and  increase 
of  expense. 

**  San  Antonio  appears  well  suited  for  a  large  supply  depot  for  the  southwestern 
Gulf  region,  inclucung  storage  for  powder  for  coast  defenses  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Being  near  the  Gulf  port  of  Galveston,  it  should  be  practicable 
to  completely  equip  expeditions  starting  for.  service  to  the  Isthmus  or  islands  of 
the  Gulf. 

**The  climate  of  San  Antonio  is  dry  and  well  suited  for  the  storage  of  large 
quantities  of  equipments,  particularly  leather. 

*' Its  distance  from  Galveston  is  only  246  miles,  and  the  railway  communica- 
tions excellent  and  convenient  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  territory.  Being 
already  a  military  station  of  United  States  troops  and  a  possible  rendezvous  in 
war  times,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  enlarging  the  domain  and  functions  of  the 
existing  ordnance  establishment  so  as  to  provide  a  large  depot  of  supplies  avail- 
able for  equipment  of  troops  raised  in  the  Southwest,  and,  in  addition,  some 
facilities  for  repairs  and  limited  manufactures,  which  seem  to  be  demanded  by 
the  growing  needs  of  the  military  establishment. 

*'  *  ♦  ♦  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  usefulness  of  a  shop  it  seems 
proper  to  urge  the  economy  and  necessity  of  collecting  in  time  of  peace  and  stor- 
mg  at  San  Antonio  Arsenal  large  quantities  of  leather  and  such  textile  fabrics  as 
are  used  entensively  in  ordnance  manufactures  (especially  raw  silk,  cotton  duck, 
and  webbing) .  These  articles  can  be  stored  at  San  Antonio  Arsenal  indefinitely 
without  deterioration  and  are  extremely  hard  to  obtain  in  an  emergency  and  in 
large  quantities. 
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"  Even  with  shoxxs,  machinery,  and  raw  materialB  on  hand  it  takes  considerable 
time  to  manufactiu^  equipments,  mnch  longer  than  a  large  army  called  into  the 
field  in  an  emergency  onght  to  wait  for  them.  In  my  judgment,  therefore,  the 
manufacture  of  all  articles  of  equipment  composed  of  leather  and  canvas,  such  as 
artillery  harness,  horse,  and  other  equipments,  horse  covers,  shelter  tents,  haver- 
sacks, etc. ,  should  be  undertaken  at  Sian  Antonio  Arsenal  and  be  carried  on  slowly 
but  continuously  while  a  surplus  stock  of  materials  is  accumulating." 

The  policy  of  the  War  Department  in  the  past  two  years  seems  to 
have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  five  or  more  arsenals,  leaving  only 
the  important  ones  to  be  maintained  and  operated,  which  fact  naturally 
necessitates  increase  in  the  facilities  and  capacities  of  the  arsenals  that 
remain  in  operation.  It  may  not  be  advisable  that  the  San  Antonio 
Arsenal  should  be  made  a  plant  for  continuous  operations  on  a  large 
scale  in  time  of  peace,  but  I  agree  with  Colonel  Varney  in  the  conclu- 
sion he  has  formed,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  that — 

There  should  be  provided  sufficient  shop  room  for  the  manufacture  of  consider- 
able quantities  of  equipment  (cavalry,  artillery,  infantry,  and  horse) ,  packing 
boxes,  targets  for  both  artillery  and  small  arms,  for  repairs  of  equipments  of  all 
kinds,  small  arms,  artillery  carriages,  caissons,  and  limbers,  field  and  siege. 

In  other  words,  it  should  be  put  in  condition  to  meet  minor  demands 
at  all  times  and  should  be  capable  of  repairing  the  arms  and  accou- 
terments  in  the  hands  of  troops,  rebrowning  rifles  and  carbines,  as 
contemplated  by  existing  orders,  nickel  plating  saber  and  bayonet 
scabbards,  bits,  spurs,  etc. ,  all  of  which  work  if  done  at  the  San  Antonio 
Arsenal  would  save  time  and  considerable  expense  in  transporting 
them  to  and  from  northern  and  eastern  arsenals,  as  must  now  be  done 
when  the  work  above  referred  to  becomes  necessary. 

My  attention  has  also  been  called  to  the  necessity  of  establishing 
here  a  large  magazine  for  the  storage  of  powder,  large  quantities  of 
which  in  the  future  will  be  required  for  the  supply  of  Gulf  coast  bat- 
teries, for  field  and  siege  batteries  in  all  this  southwestern  part  of  the 
country,  and  for  fitting  out  military  expeditions  started  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  our  island  possessions,  as  well  as  such  military  expe- 
ditions as  may  be  necessary  to  pass  through  the  isthmian  canal. 

INTERNATIONAL.  BOUNDARY. 

I  deem  it  not  out  of  place  to  make  reference  to  the  international 
boundary  question,  which  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  commission 
appointed  pursuant  to  the  treatiesof  1884  and  1889,  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  As  I  am  informed,  the  commissioners  have  been 
steadily  at  work  for  the  past  eight  years,  and  yet  the  matter  of  the 
exact  location  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  According  to  my  information,  the 
international  commission  unanimously  recommended,  in  1898,  that 
the  portions  of  the  territory  technically  known  as  bancos,  which  had 
been  transferred  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  by  cutting 
through  bends,  be  eliminated,  and  urged  that  that  recommendation  be 
acted  upon  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  two  Governments.  The  further 
feature  of  this  plan,  as  recommended  unanimously  by  the  commis- 
sioners, was  the  proposed  rule  or  agreement  that  the  flowing  water  be 
made  the  boundarj^  line,  providing  for  a  certain  prescribed  acreage. 
The  statement  has  been  made  to  me  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment quickly  agreed  to  this  proposition,  but  the  matter  was  taken 
under  advisement  by  the  Mexican  Government  in  the  summer  of  1898 
and  no  action  has  yet  been  announced  by  it. 
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This  matter  is  one  which  might  at  any  time  assnme  important  shape 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  Any  day  the  question  may  arise  as  to 
whether  any  particular  point  along  the  river,  especially  between  Fort 
Ringgold  and  Fort  Brown,  is  on  United  States  or  Mexican  soil.  The 
attitude  of  a  deserter  with  respect  to  the  military  authorities,  and 
any  other  fugitive  from  justice  with  respect  to  the  civil  authorities, 
might  be  seriously  involved  should  this  matter  be  left  in  doubt. 

I  also  invite  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  protection  work  on 
the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  front  of  the  administration  building 
at  Fort  Brown.  This  matter  has  been  considered  from  time  to  time, 
and,  according  to  the  information  I  now  have,  the  protection  work  in 
front  of  the  administration  building  at  Fort  Brown  is  one  of  the  best 
that  can  be  established  without  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large  sum 
of  money.  It  consists  of  tornillo  brush,  fastened  together  with  fas- 
cines and  anchored  back  to  the  ground  by  small  wire  cables.  While 
the  top  of  this  brush  decays  and  has  to  be  renewed  from  year  to  year 
at  but  little  cost  of  money,  it  is  regarded,  in  view  of  the  prevailing 
conditions,  as  the  most  effective  protection  work  that  can  be  put  in 
that  place  without  resorting  to  riprap  or  some  other  equally  expensive 
work. 

I  concur  in  the  opinion  that  this  matter  for  the  immediate  present 
might  be  left  as  it  is,  with  the  strengthening  improvements  now  being 
made  with  the  $1,200  recently  allotted  to  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment for  that  purpose,  but  I  regard  it  important  that  the  United  States 
engineer  officer  on  duty  in  this  department  be  specially  directed  to 
proceed  to  Fort  Brown  at  his  first  convenience  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  the  condition  of  things  there  with  respect  to  the  eroding  bank 
of  the  river  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  and  that  he  be  required  to  make 
such  recommendations  as  in  his  opinion  are  n^dcessary  for  the  perma- 
nent protection  required. 

It  is  needless,  I  presume,  for  me  to  remark  in  this  connection  that 
according  to  treaty  between  the  two  countries  any  matter  involving 
construction  of  protection  work  on  either  side  of  the  river  must  first 
be  referred  to  the  International  Boundary  Commission  for  their 
approval. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  DESERTION. 

While  military  discipline  throughout  this  command  has  been  main- 
tained generally  at  a  satisfactory  standard,  the  changing  and  shift- 
ing of  garrisons  in  the  department,  made  necessary  by  the  detach- 
ing of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry  for  service  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  had  much  to  do  with  disturbing  the  equanimity  and  good 
behavior  of  the  soldiers.  For  the  reasons  mentioned,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  make  anything  like  a  fair  comparison  in  respect  to  the 
behavior  of  soldiers  between  this  and  former  years,  and  unques- 
tionably these  changes  of  troops,  made  necessary  by  conditions  that 
could  not  be  avoided,  have  developed  more  or  less  restlessness  among 
the  soldiers,  which  in  some  instances  led  to  desertion. 

In  this  connection  some  remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  deser- 
tion may  not  be  out  of  place.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  total 
number  of  desertions  in  this  department  has  been  272,  and  the  num- 
ber of  trials  of  deserters  by  general  court-martial  52,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  whom  were  deserters  from  organizations  in  this  department. 
Under  the  present  system  no  specific  report  of  the  probable  cause  of 
desertion  is  required,  as  formerly,  and  in  the  absence  of  speciallnvesti- 
gation  one  is  left  to  conjecture  only  respecting  the  particular  cause  or 
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circumstance  that  probably  prompted  the  soldier  to  desert.  Since 
February  1,  1903,  however,  I  have  caused  a  record  to  be  kept  and 
special  reports  to  be  made  concerning  desertion,  and  the  probable 
causes  that  have  been  assigned  have  been  too  varied  for  classification. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  apparent  motive  for  desertion  was 
liquor;  and  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  kind  of  liquor  furnished  to  sol- 
diers at  the  saloons,  especially  those  adjacent  to  army  posts,  either 
prompts  men  to  desert  outright  or  gets  them  into  trouble  which,  in  course 
of  time,  impels  them  to  desert,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  my  adminis- 
tration in  this  department  I  made  strenuous  efforts  to  curb  and  cur- 
tail the  drinking  habit  among  the  men.  I  made  known  the  policy  of 
punishing  noncommissioned  ofl&cers  who  would  drink  in  conspicuous 
places  with  private  soldiers;  and  although  I  did  not  receive  from 
courts-martial  the  support  which  I  hoped  for  and  had  reason  to  expect, 
the  simple  fact  that  my  views  and  purposes  had  been  made  known  to 
the  command  produced,  in  my  opinion,  most  beneficial  results.  For 
example,  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  there  were 
71  desertions,  as  against  201  for  the  preceding  six  months;  indeed,  the 
comparison,  if  carried  further  back,  will  show  that  out  of  272  desertions 
for  the  year,  166  of  them  occurred  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal 
year,  prior  to  my  arrival  in  the  Department. 

The  judge-advocate  of  the  department,  who  has  been  making  an 
investigation  of  this  matter  under  my  immediate  direction,  has 
reported  to  me  that  since  February  1,  1903,  in  accordance  with  my 
orders,  a  record  was  kept  of  such  cases  tried  by  general  court-martial 
in  which  it  was  conclusively  shown  that  the  offenses  charged  were 
directly  due  to  drunkenness,  developing  the  fact  that  47  per  cent  of 
the  cases  so  tried  resulted  from  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  In  the  opinion  of  the  judge-advocate,  in  which  I  concur, 
many  other  trials  were  caused  by  drunkenness,  but  that  fact  did  not 
appear  of  record  in  the  court-martial  proceedings,  by  reason  of  the 
prisoner  pleading  guilty. 

The  causes  that  lead  to  desertion  are  too  numerous  and  varied  to  be 
summarized,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  the  soldier  to  say  that,  while  a 
majority  of  those  who  desert  are  naturally  depraved,  viciously  inclined, 
and  morally  weak  men  who  lack  the  stamina  necessary  to  good  sol- 
diery and  conscientious  service  under  their  oath  of  enlistment,  there 
are  others  who,  however  good  be  their  intentions  in  the  beginning, 
drift  under  influences  and  conditions  peculiar  to  the  military  life 
which  is  new  to  them,  and  which  sooner  or  later  turn  the  well-mean- 
ing soldier,  restless  in  his  vain  desire  to  employ  his  leisure  lawfully 
and  morally,  into  a  seeker  of  pleasure  outside  of  the  military  reser- 
vation at  low  doggeries  or  bawdish  dives  where  lewd  women  and 
degraded  men  assemble  to  help  fleece  and  ruin  him.  One,  if  not  the 
chief,  reason  for  the  downfall  of  this  class  of  soldiers  is  the  lack  of 
opportunities  for  proper  recreation  and  entertainment  within  the  post 
proper,  which  has  the  tendency  to  make  men  restive  in  leisure  and 
to  drive  them  to  outside  establishments  in  search  of  pleasure  and 
pastime. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  however,  that  there  is  another  class  of  sol- 
diers who,  despite  every  incentive  and  all  post  attractions  or  schemes 
planned  for  their  diversion  and  occupation,  would  seek  degraded  asso- 
ciations and  hunt  and  frequent  tempting  places  of  reprehensible  and 
forbidden  pastimes.  Among  them  is  the  class  of  men  who  when  they 
enlist  regard  the  oath  of  enlistment  as  a  means  only  of  continuing 
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their  shiftless  course  through  life  and  who  in  the  beginning  have  no 
idea  of  serving  out  their  enlistment  to  the  end.  In  order  to  prevent 
this  class  of  men  from  entering  the  Army  some  strenuous  methods 
might  be  devised  in  the  system  of  general  recruitment  looking  to  a 
more  careful  exaction  on  the  part  of  recruiting  officers  of  those  evi- 
dences of  character  and  good  standing  in  previous  occupations  which, 
though  already  provided  for  under  existing  orders,  are  not  always 
rigidly  required  anterior  to  enlistment. 

But  assuming  that  the  morale  of  the  service  in  general  and  the  indi- 
vidual equations  of  enlisted  men  must  be  in  the  future  as  in  the  past 
about  the  same  general  average,  then  the  question  of  occupying  the 
time  and  attention  of  soldiers  with  military  duties  and  proper  diver- 
sion, recreation,  and  amusements  should  be  studied  as  the  best  method 
of  lessening  desertion  and  misconduct. 

With  that  opinion  in  view,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  institute 
additional  methods  of  diversion,  including  sports  and  athletic  pas- 
times, which  shall  hereafter  be  made  a  fortnightly  feature  in  every 
garrison  in  my  command. 

The  abolition  of  the  canteen  feature  of  the  post  exchange,  however 
radical  and  positive  be  the  objections  to  the  light  beverages  formerly 
served  therein,  I  may  say,  although  a  total  abstainer  myself,  is 
regarded  by  me  as  a  vital  misfortune  to  the  military  service.  What- 
ever be  the  convictions  and  prejudices  of  reformers  on  the  subject  of 
temperance,  the  fact  should  be  apparent  that  the  best  and  surest 
methods  of  fostering  temperance  is  to  fight  against  and  oppose  all 
tendenc}'  to  excess. 

In  every  age  the  spirit  of  true  soldiery  has  engendered  true  com- 
radeship, and  in  no  realm  of  society,  in  no  walk  of  life,  has  the  radi- 
cal reformer  succeeded  in  changing  the  natural  disposition  of  man  to 
the  extent  of  eliminating  this  sentiment.  To  say  that  the  soldier  as 
a  man  must  be  unlike  his  brother  in  all  the  other  walks  of  life — be- 
cause he  is  a  soldier  he  must  be  denied  all  privileges  of  even  the  most- 
moderate  convivialitj'^  amongst  his  comrades,  because  he  is  a  soldier 
he  must  be  subjected  to  unusually  strcDuous  conditions  and  submit 
to  radical  reformatory  methods  which  can  not  be  applied  to  any  other 
class  of  men  as  a  body  in  any  other  phase  of  life — is  a  species  of  fanati- 
cism which  it  is  respectfully  suggested  lawmakers  can  well  afford 
to  ignore,  if  not  to  condemn.  While  passions  may  be  held  in  bound, 
nature  can  not  be  wholly  reversed  or  changed  by  stringent  laws  and 
rules,  and  the  sooner  rules  are  made  looking  to  moderation  instead  of 
abstinence,  the  better  will  be  the  morale  and  the  higher  the  standard 
of  individual  deportment  in  the  United  States  Army. 

To  this  end,  no  argument  can  be  too  earnest  for  the  reestablishment 
of  the  canteen.  Aside  from  other  recreation  features  of  garrison  life, 
the  canteen,  which  is  the  enlisted  soldier's  clubroom,  is  a  protected 
circle  into  which  no  vice  or  degradation  can  intrude.  There  the  soldier 
is  guaranteed  certain  privileges  which,  so  long  as  not  abused,  prove  a 
bulwark  against  the  temptations  and  dangers  that  now  surround 
almost  every  post  in  the  Army,  and  especially  border  and  remote 
posts.  To  close  the  doors  of  the  soldier's  garrison  club  and  send  him 
out  into  the  haunts  of  iniquity  and  vice  run  by  moral  vultures  who, 
degraded  themselves,  set  up  no  standard  of  morality,  but,  breaking 
down  all  barriers  of  restraint,  invite  and  induce  soldiers  to  join  in  aU 
sorts  of  depravity  and  infamy,  is  a  wrong  to  the  soldier  as  well  as  a 
wrong  to  the  community  in  which  the  soldier  is  located. 
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HOSPITALS. 

The  enlargement  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  already  started  and  under 
way,  suggests  early  action  with  respect  also  to  an  enlarged  or  new 
hospital  at  that  post.  The  present  hospital,  which  has  been  from 
time  to  time  reported  upon,  was  not  sufficient  in  size  or  appointments 
for  the  services  demanded  of  it,  and  even  had  there  been  no  increase 
in  the  garrison  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  the  hospital  at  that  post  would 
have  imperatively  demanded  early  attention;  but  no  words  are  neces- 
sary now,  I  think,  to  prompt  the  Department  to  take  earliest  possible 
action  loo]^ing  to  a  new  or  enlarged  hospital  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

On  account  of  the  distance  from  the  barracks  to  the  hospital  and 
the  distance  from  the  proposed  site  of  the  new  barracks,  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  by  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  department  that  possibly 
some  better  location  of  the  hospital  might  be  made.  In  this,  however, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  site  of  the  hospital  is  the  most 
central  that  could  be  selected  for  the  old  and  new  portions  of  the  gar- 
rison, which  practically  will  stand  as  equally  distanced  wings  to  the 
headquarter  post,  in  the  center  of  which  is  now  located  the  Fort  Sam 
Houston  Hospital.  I  believe  that  the  objections  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance which  men  at  sick  call  have  to  go  can  be  obviated  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  subdispensaries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  barracks 
of  the  old  and  new  sections  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  wherein  the  surgeon 
or  assistant  surgeon  may  daily  attend  sick  call.  Those  dispensaries 
would  be  intended  entirely  for  the  sick-call  service  of  the  surgeon, 
and  should  any  of  the  sick  need  hospital  attention  they  should  be  sent 
in  ambulances  to  the  post  hospital. 

But  this  matter  of  the  location  of  a  hospital  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
as  well  as  hospital  needs  generally  throughout  the  department,  is  one 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  seriously  considered  and  systematic- 
ally provided  for.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  needs  of  a  hos- 
pital at  one  post  may  be  more  strenuously  reported  upon  and  more 
vigorously  urged  by  the  medical  officer  stationed  there,  who  happens 
to  be  more  energetic  and  painstaking  than  the  medical  officer  at  some 
other  post  where  the  hospital  necessities  really  apx)eal  for  more  speedy 
consideration,  and  yet  would  be  neglected  because  of  the  indifference 
or  inactivity  of  the  surgeon  in  charge.  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion 
that  the  department  commander  should  be  authorized  to  appoint  a 
board  of  officers  to  examine  into  and  recommend  all  needed  repairs, 
enlargements,  etc.,  of  hospitals  throughout  the  department,  according 
to  a  formulated  and  well-considered  scheme. 

Only  recently,  when  the  matter  of  the  proposed  new  hospital  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  was  under  consideration,  involving  a  cost  of  $20,000, 
the  Secretary  of  War  called  for  information  as  to  whether  the  require- 
ments of  other  posts  in  the  Department  of  Texas  would,  as  stated  by 
the  Acting  Surgeon-General,  be  considered  in  the  order  in  which  the 
requests  were  received,  and  if  any  general  plan  was  under  considera- 
tion for  the  hospitals  in  this  department.  It  was  that  inquiry  which 
suggested  to  my  mind  the  advisability  of  the  recommendation  I  now 
make  for  the  apiwintment  of  a  board  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  hos- 
pital service  in  this  department  and  to  make  recommendations  in 
regard  thereto.  As  stated  by  me  in  previous  reports,  a  new  hospital 
at  Fort  Bliss  is  undoubtedly  needed,  but  I  have  hesitated  to  give 
unqualified  approval  of  that  project  at  the  expense  of  probable  needed 
repairs  and  improvements  of  other  hospitals  in  this  department  which, 
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in  my  opinion,  offered  no  better  or  no  more  ample  facilities  than  the 
one  at  Fort  Bliss. 

As  heretofore  stated  by  me,  the  Fort  Bliss  hospital  is  undoubtedly 
more  or  l6ss  endangered  by  high  winds  on  account  of  its  location  and 
peculiar  construction,  and  is  certainly  in  need  of  additional  con- 
veniences, improvements,  and  immediate  repairs,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
as  it  then  stood  it  offered  such  ample  accommodations  for  the  sick  as 
would,  in  my  opinion,  justify  its  t-emx)orary  continuance,  with  such 
slight  repairs  as  might  be  deemed  necessary,  rather  than  to  absorb  so 
large  an  allotment  of  the  limited  amount  of  funds  available,  to  the 
probable  prejudice  and  detriment  of  hospitals  at  other  posts  in  this 
department  which  were  sadly  in  need  of  repairs  and  improvements. 
For  that  reason  I  refrained  from  recommending  the  building  of  a  new 
hospital  at  Fort  Bliss  until  the  hospital  service  in  all  the  other  posts 
in  this  department  could  be  put  in  good  shape,  especially  as  the  total 
aggregate  of  the  estimates  for  improvements  was  less  than  $7,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  quoted  statement  of  the  Surgeon-General  that 
the  requirements  of  all  posts  in  the  Department  of  Texas  would  be 
considered  in  the  order  in  which  the  requests  were  received,  I  was 
compelled  to  answer  the  inquiry  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that,  so  far 
as  I  was  aware,  there  was  no  general  plan  under  consideration  for  the 
treatment  of  hospitals  in  this  department,  but  that  the  i*ecords  showed 
that  applications  have  been  made  for  new  hospitals  at  Camp  Eagle 
Pass,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Fort  Clark,  and  Fort  Bliss,  in  the  order 
named,  all  of  which  were  approved  by  the  chief  surgeon  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  3'et  the  first  action  taken  was  with  respect  to  the  last-named 
post,  where,  in  my  opinion,  the  necessities  for  a  new  or  better  hospital 
did  not  exceed,  if  they  indeed  equaled,  those  prevailing  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston.  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  authority  be  granted 
to  me  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  for  the  purpose  above  indicated, 
and  that  the  recommendations  of  that  board,  with  my  indorsement 
thereon,  shall  become  the  basis  for  the  action  of  the  War  Department. 

There  is  one  point  in  this  connection,  I  may  add,  to  which  I  could 
especially  direct  the  attention  of  the  hospital  board,  if  appointed,  and 
that  is  regarding  the  vitally  needed  new  arrangements  in  this  depart- 
ment for  the  sick  and  convalescents  from  other  departments.  During 
the  past  winter  several  officers  and  enlisted  men  were  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Fort  Sam  Houston  from  outside  stations,  which  resulted  in 
great  inconvenience  to  the  officers  and  overcrowded  the  wards  in 
which  the  enlisted  men  were  placed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  already 
insufficient  room  for  the  surgeons  and  the  hospital  corps  men  became 
all  the  more  cramped.  Undoubtedly  the  climate  of  Texas  possesses 
superior  advantages  for  certain  physical  ailments,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  a  sanitarium  on  a  large  scale  must  be  estab- 
lished at  some  post  at  or  near  San  Antonio.  Conversation  on  this  sub- 
ject with  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  department  develops  the  possibility 
that,  aside  from  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  climate  of  San  Antonio, 
the  section  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  old  Fort  Davis,  or  where  the  new 
Kansas  City,  Mexico,  and  Orient  Railroad  is  likely  to  cross  the  Rio 
Grande,  at  Presidio,  Tex.,  near  which  a  military  post  should  be  estab- 
lished, as  elsewhere  recommended  in  this  report,  would  be  an  excellent 
climate  for  that  class  of  physical  disability  of  officers  and  men  who 
are  usually  sent  to  San  Antonio  or  to  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.  Without 
intending  to  formulate  any  definite  recommendations  on  the  subject, 
it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  matter  is  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration at  an  early  day. 
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DENTAL   SURGEONS. 

For  the  best  interest  of  the  service  some  remarks  are  deemed  neces- 
sary in  regard  to  dental  surgeons.  * 

While  the  comparatively  recent  beginning  of  dental  service  in  the 
Army  makes  the  matter  still  one  of  an  experimental  nature  only, 
opportunity  has  already  been  offered  for  sufficient  observation  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  not  only  that  the  dental  surgeons  should  be 
indefinitely  continued,  but  largel}^  increased,  in  order  to  meet  the  full 
demands  of  the  service.  In  this  military  department  where,  by  reason 
of  the  changes  of  troops  to  and  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  unusual 
opportunities  for  observation  and  judgment  have  been  offered,  I  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  inquire  into  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  dental 
work  done  for  the  troops  in  this  command  in  the  past  year,  and  believe 
that  the  facts  disclosed  will  appeal  strongly  for  an  increase  of  dental 
surgeons  in  this  department,  if  not  in  the  Army  generally. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definite  method  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
and  amount  of  dental  treatment  needed  by  soldiers,  two  general  meth- 
ods, it  seems,  have  prevailed  in  this  department  in  regard  thereto. 
Under  one  rule  entire  organizations  have  been  ordered  to  report  to 
the  dental  surgeon  for  examination,  whereas  under  the  other  only 
those  who  desired  treatment  were  required  to  report  to  the  dental 
surgeon.  In  the  former  case  only  could  a  fairly  accurate  estimate 
of  the  work  actually  required  be  obtained.  To  leave  it  to  soldiers 
themselves  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  are  in  need  of  dental  treat- 
ment would  result  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  dental  surgeon 
only  a  small  number  of  those  who  really  are  in  need  of  dental  atten- 
tion. A  typical  case  reported  by  the  dental  surgeon  now  in  this 
department,  under  the  first  method,  was  developed  in  the  examination 
of  the  Second  Squadron  and  band,  Twelfth  Cavalry,  at  Fort  Clark,  in 
January  last,  when  260  men  were  examined  and  1,525  teeth  were 
found  in  need  of  attention.  To  this  should  be  added  about  20  per 
cent  at  least  to  cover  cases  overlooked  in  the  first  examination,  together 
with  conditions  discovered  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Ordi- 
nary calculation  will  suffice  to  show  that  to  perform  this  amount  of 
dental  work  properly  and  thoroughly  one  dentist  would  be  kept  busy 
for  at  least  six  months,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  mechanical 
labor  involved  in  the  replacement  of  lost  teeth,  etc.,  and  not  counting 
the  officers  who  were  not  examined  at  the  time  the  enlisted  men  were 
presented.  Although  work  had  previously  been  done  for  all  the 
organizations  at  Fort  Clark  by  the  dental  surgeon  assigned  to  duty 
there  from  time  to  time,  it  was  found  in  the  squadron  above  referred 
to  that  only  six  men  required  no  dental  treatment,  and  this  in  a  new 
regiment,  recruited  within  two  years  and  practically  all  new  men. 

Taking  the  above  estimate  of  the  work  required  for  one  squadron  as 
a  basis,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  whole  amount  of  dental  service 
required  in  this  department  before  the  beginning  of  the  recent  move- 
ment of  troops  to  the  Philippines,  in  the  opinion  of  the  dental  sur- 
geon now  on  duty  here,  would  have  required  about  three  and  one- 
half  years  of  constant  work,  making  no  allowance  for  loss  of  time, 
due  to  change  of  station  or  absence  with  leave;  and,  in  this  connec- 
tion, no  allowance  has  been  made  in  the  estimate  of  time  i-equired 
for  additional  work  constantly  developing,  or  for  newly  enlisted  men, 
almost  all  of  whom  require  more  or  less  attention  after  joining.  The 
dental  surgeon  now  assigned  to  this  department,  answering  inquiries 
on  this  subject,  made  the  following  statement: 
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The  resnlt  of  my  experience  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  department  forces  me  to 
the  conclosion  that  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  it  is  not  possible  for  one 
dental  snrgeon  to  perform  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  work  required. 

I  believe  that  I  have  not  done  more  ttian  30  per  cent,  though  I  have  worked 
out  of  hours  prescribed  an  aggregate  of  at  least  seventy-five  days  (four  hundred 
and  fifty  working  hours),  and,  besides  this,  did  practically  all  my  clerical  work, 
repairs,  etc.,  outside  of  the  prescribed  hours  (9  to  4). 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  connected  with  the  service  is  the  fact  that  very 
few  enlisted  men  know  anything  about  personal  care  of  the  teeth,  and  care  less, 
and,  if  I  can  judge  from  appearances,  it  seems  to  be  no  one's  business  to  see  that 
they  own  ana  use  a  toothbrush. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  a  dentist  can  not  take  the  place  of  a 
toothbrush. 

In  my  opinion,  after  careful  investigation,  the  principal  needs  of 
the  service  with  respect  to  dental  surgeons  are:  First,  more  dental 
surgeons;  second,  a  suitable  operating  room  at  each  post;  third,  some 
positive  and  practical  methods  compelling  enlisted  men  to  give  proper 
attention  to  personal  care  of  the  teeth.  I  believe  that  there  should 
be  three  dental  surgeons  assigned  to  this  department,  if  possible,  but 
not  less  than  two  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Philippine  climate  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  teeth,  and  every 
regiment,  before  being  sent  to  the  Philippines,  should  have  careful 
attention  given  to  dental  requirements,  while  those  regiments  return- 
ing from  the  Philippines  should  be  no  less  carefully  attended  to  in 
this  regard.  In  the  Department  of  Texas  almost  the  entire  command 
has  been  changed  to  and  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  I  urgently 
recommend  that  not  less  than  two  additional  dental  surgeons,  if  pos- 
sible, be  assigned  to  this  department,  either  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily. It  is  my  purpose  to  recommend,  in  separate  communications, 
appropriate  quarters  for  the  accommodation  of  dental  surgeons,  and 
I  intend  to  require  of  all  dental  surgeons  in  this  department  that,  at 
stated  periods  during  the  year,  they  give  short  and  instructive  lec- 
tures to  the  enlisted  men  of  each  post  in  the  department,  covering 
points  involved  in  the  care  and  preservation  of  teeth,  etc.  This 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  general  method  adopted  by  the  medical 
department  for  instructions  in  first  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded, 
which  have  proved  most  useful  and  practical  auxiliaries  for  the  wel- 
fare of  military  commands. 

SEMINOLE  NEGROES. 

I  deem  it  wise  to  invite  attention  to  the  Seminole  negro  Indians, 
who  are,  by  permission  of  the  War  Department,  residing  on  the  Fort 
Clark  Military  Reservation.  These  people  number  in  all  about  160, 
and,  under  a  tacit  rule  which  seems  to  have  begun  and  gradually 
developed  for  a  number  of  years  past,  are  under  the  tutelary  super- 
vision and  government  of  fhe  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Clark. 
They  are  reputed  to  be  a  peaceable  and  honest  tribe  of  people,  who, 
either  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Government,  squatted  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Clark,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  s^iots  adjacent  to  the 
river  in  that  section.  They  have  constructed  their  own  huts  or 
houses,  and  have  a  sort  of  cooperative  system  of  life,  which  seems  to 
make  them  a  contented  people.  The  minor  squabbles  and  petty  dif- 
ferences that  arise  between  them  from  time  to  time  are  all  settled  and 
disposed  of  by  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Clark,  or  some  official 
designated  to  act  for  him,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge, 
these  primitive,  unoffending  people  acquiesce  without  murmur  in 
whatever  is  decided  respecting  them. 
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But  something,  it  would  seem,  should  be  done  to  define  their  exact 
status.  At  this  time  they  can  not  be  said  to  have  any  citizenship 
whatever.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  they  are  neither  negroes,  Indians, 
nor  half-breeds.  The  Seminole  treaty  of  1866  provided  for  two  classes 
of  colored  people  only,  one  class  consisting  of  persons  of  African 
descent  and  blood  who  were  residing  in  the  Seminole  country  on  the 
date  of  the  treaty  and  their  descendants,  and  the  other  class  includ- 
ing such  other  persons  of  the  same  race  as  should  be  permitted  by  the 
Seminoles  to  settle  with  them.  Under  the  construction  of  the  Interior 
Department,  I  am  informed,  it  has  been  held — 

That  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  they  were  not  residents  of  the  Seminole  country, 
nor  had  tiiey  been  at  any  other  time;  that  they  were  not  held  as  slaves,  nor  were 
they  even  residents  of  this  country  at  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  they 
were  citizens  and  subjects  of  Mexico,  where  they  had  emigrated  from  the  United 
States  in  1849,  and  were  in  no  sense  freedmen,  and  could  not  then  acquire  any 
legal  right  in  the  Indian  Territory  under  existing  treaties  and  laws. 

These  peoi)le,  it  seems,  returned  to  the  United  States  shortly  after 
the  civil  war  from  Mexico,  to  which  country  many  of  them  had  emi- 
grated. Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  male  adults  have  been  at  one  time  or 
another  enlisted  in  the  Army  as  scouts,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the 
entire  adult  male  population  may  be  regarded  more  or  less  as  dis- 
charged veterans,  in  some  instances  the  grandfather,  father,  and  son 
in  a  family  having  all  served  as  scouts  in  the  Regular  Army. 

These  i)eople  have  forfeited  their  right  to  residence  and  citizenship 
in  Mexico,  and,  being  neither  citizens  of  the  United  States  nor  recog- 
nized by  the  Seminole  Indians  as  a  part  of  their  people,  I  concur  with 
my  predecessor,  Colonel  McEibbin,  in  the  belief  that  some  action 
should  be  taken  whereby  the  status  of  these  i)eople  may  be  defined. 
It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions, 
none  of  them  came  from  Florida,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  are 
only  the  descendants  of  the  original  Seminole  negroes  who  became 
detached  from  the  Seminole  tribe  and  went  to  Mexico.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, they  are  an  interesting  tribe  of  mongrel  Americans,  and,  depend- 
ent as  they  are  upon  the  mercy  and  management  of  the  military  at 
Fort  Clark,  they  are  nothing  more  than  wards  of  the  militaiy  depart- 
ment. As  recently  as  1899  a  flood  destroyed  their  crops  so  generally 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  provide  subsistence 
until  the  people  were  again  able  to  render  themselves  self-supporting, 
as  they  usually  are,  chiefly  by  truck  farming,  chicken  raising,  etc. 
At  the  present  time  20  of  their  young  men  are  employed  as  so-called 
"Seminole  Negro-Indian  Scouts,"  13  of  whom  are  kept  at  Fort  Ring- 
gold, for  duty  along  the  river  between  Laredo  and  Brownsville,  3  at 
Camp  Eagle  Pass,  and  4  at  Fort  Clark.  The}"^  are  organized  into  a 
detachment  of  2  sergeants,  2  corporals  and  16  privates,  and  employed 
and  paid  as  scouts,  under  paragraph  558,  Army  Regulations. 

These  men  make  excellent  scouts,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try and  their  fidelity,  combined  with  courage,  which  in  many  instances 
has  been  put  to  severe  test,  make  them  very  useful  auxiliaries  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  along  the  border  and  the  prevention  of  lawlessness. 
The  amount  of  money  which  they  receive  for  their  services  being  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  cavalry  soldiers,  and  in  addition  40  cents  per 
day  provided  they  furnish  (as  they  all  do)  their  own  horses  and  horse 
equipment,  makes  them  one  of  the  best  paid  and  most  contented  class 
of  public  servants  in  the  country  in  which  they  are  located.  The  head- 
quarters of  these  scouts  are  usually  regarded  as  fixed  at  Fort  Ring- 
gold, whose  commanding  officer  supervises  their  management,  whidi 
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is  under  the  direct  control  of  an  officer  detailed  as  detachment 
commander. 

In  the  final  consideration  of  the  status  of  these  people  with  the  view 
to  determine  what  shall  be  done  with  them,  I  recommend  that  the 
Government  purchase  or  secure  in  the  Indian  Territory  a  tract  of  land 
sufficient  and  suitable  for  the  support  of  these  so-called  Seminole 
negroes,  and  that  they  be  located  thereon,  with  full,  permanent  title 
and  some  immediate  help  to  start  them  as  farmers. 

NECESSARY  INSPECTIONS. 

As  a  result  of  my  observation  and  investigation  of  the  conditions  of 
the  various  posts  in  this  department  in  my  tour  of  inspection  last 
winter,  I  was  enabled  at  the  time,  considering  the  annual  estimates 
for  repairs  and  new  work,  required  to  exercise  careful  supervision, 
based  upon  practical  necessities  as  observed  by  me.  For  example, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  estimates  for  the  several  posts  in  this 
department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1904,  was  about  $94,000, 
whereas  the  amount  approved  by  me  was,  in  round  figures,  only  about 
$50,000,  not  including  the  $5,654.15  estimated  for  improvements  at 
Fort  Clark,  concerning  which  I  made  no  recommendation.  The  fact 
that  only  a  little  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  estimates 
for  the  ensuing  year  have  been  approved  by  me  led  me  to  hope  that 
the  amount  asked  for  for  needed  work  at  the  posts  in  this  department 
would  appear,  to  say  the  least,  conservative,  and  I  hoped  also  that  it 
would  not  suiter  any  diminution  when  official  action  was  taken  on  the 
estimates  in  the  War  Department.  But  it  was  reduced,  and  an  allot- 
ment of  only  $29,841.81  was  made  by  the  Quartermaster-General,  a 
sum  not  sufficient  to  make  the  absolute  repairs  that  are  necessary  to 
preserve  the  property,  without  regard  to  what  is  needed  for  the  sol- 
diers' actual  care  and  comfort. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  say  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  general  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  department  is  not 
only  valuable  and  essential  to  the  department  commander,  but  also 
to  the  various  staff  officers  in  charge  of  the  respective  departments, 
as,  for  example,  the  chief  medical  officer,  the  chief  quartermaster,  the 
chief  commissary,  and,  of  course,  the  inspector-general.  I  believe 
that  the  chief  medical  officer  should  have  ample  opport.unity  annually, 
as  well  as  at  other  times  when  exigencies  require  it,  to  proceed,  under 
the  orders  of  the  department  commander,  without  delay,  hindrance, 
or  restriction  of  army  regulations,  to  any  point  in  the  department 
where  his  attention  to  medical  administration  is  particularly  and 
peculiarly  required.  For  similar  reasons,  I  believe  the  chief  quarter- 
master of  a  military  department  should  not  only  be  authorized  but 
required  each  year  to  visit  in  person  and  keep  himself  informed  of 
the  conditions  of  the  buildings  and  public  property  in  every  post  in 
the  department  concerning  which  estimates  for  repairs  and  new  work 
must  be  submitted  through  his  office.  The  same  is  largely  true  of 
the  chief  commissary  officer,  who  might  well  make  an  annual  visit,  at 
least  to  each  of  the  larger  posts  in  his  department,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  those  conditions  which  affect  the  food  supply 
of  the  command.  I  believe  it  poor  economy  to  restrict  the  travel  of 
staff  officers  on  account  of  mileage  economy  when  the  results  are  not 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  service. 

These  suggestions  occur  to  me  as  a  result  of  my  own  personal 
experience  in  this  department.     When  I  took  command  I  discovered, 
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in  conversation  with  my  staff  officers,  that  not  one  of  them  was  in  a 
position  to  give  me  that  positive  information  which  I  needed  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  department,  and  I  at  once  caused 
the  chief  medical  officer  of  this  department,  as  well  as  the  chief  quar- 
termaster, to  visit  certain  posts  and  to  familiarize  themselves,  practi- 
cally as  well  as  theoreticall}^  with  their  conditions  and  requirements. 
Not  only  is  the  Government  protected  against  unwise  and  lavish 
expenditures  of  money,  based  upon  estimates  of  comparatively  inex- 
perienced and  uninformed  officers  at  posts,  but  the  general  plan  of 
improvement  throughout  the  department  can  be  more  easily  preserved 
by  the  wise  and  well-informed  administration  of  the  chief  officer  in 
each  staff  department.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  in  reducing 
the  estimates  from  nearly  $94,000  to  less  than  $50,000  for  the  ensuing 
year  for  general  repairs,  etc.,  in  this  department,  the  sa\ing  to  the 
Government  of  nearly  $44,000  may  be  largely,  if  not  wholly,  attributa- 
ble to  my  tour  of  personal  inspection,  which  involved  but  a  minimum 
cost  of  mileage  to  the  Government. 

I  feel  that  I  should  also  urge  a  similar  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
absolute  freedom  of  the  department  commander  to  send  his  inspector- 
general  or  his  personal  aid  to  any  post  in  his  department  whenever 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  seem  to  demand  specific  action  of  a  direct 
representative  of  the  department  commander,  either  under  instruc- 
tions set  forth  in  published  orders  or  conveyed  in  separate  or  confi- 
dential communication.  In  my  opinion  tlie  better  policy  would  be  to 
intrust  to  the  commanding  general  of  a  military  department  the  full, 
free,  and  unfettered  exercise  of  his  best  judgment  and  discretion  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  depart- 
ment, and  that  it  is  neither  wise  nor  good  policy  to  so  restrict  him  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  his  department  and  the  preservation 
of  discipline  as  to  make  him  feel  without  authority  to  take  quick 
action  except  with  the  previously  obtained  approval  of  higher  mili- 
tary authorities — not  always  feasible  to  obtain  promptly  or  without 
detailed  explanations.  For  these  reasons  I  respectfully  recommend 
that  existing  orders  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  ordering  of  general 
and  personal  staff  officers  from  one  point  to  another  in  the  military 
department  be  carefully  scrutinized  with  a  view  to  modification  and 
amendment,  even  if  an  appeal  to  Congress  should  be  found  to  be 
necessary  (as  it  doubtless  will)  in  order  to  change  the  provisions  of 
the  act  approved  August  G,  1894,  which,  though  never  repealed,  was 
onlj^  recently  put  into  operation. 

STAFF  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  officers  serving  as  heads  of  the  staff  departments  at  these  head- 
quarters are : 

Adjutant-general,  Maj.  Sydney  W.  Taylor,  Artillery  Corps. 

Inspector-general,  Maj.  Thomas  R.  Adams,  Artillery  Corps. 

Judge-advocate,  Capt.  C.  D.  Roberts,  U.  S.  Army;  performing 
duties  of  inspector  of  small-arms  practice  and  signal  officer,  assistant 
to  engineer  officer. 

Chief  quart^ermaster,  Lieut.  Col.  John  L.  Clem,  deputy  quarter- 
master-general, U.  S.  Army. 

Chief  commissary,  Capt.  Samuel  B.  Bootes,  commissary,  U.  S.  Army. 

Chief  surgeon.  Col.  Peter  J.  A.  Cleary,  assistant  surgeon-general, 
U.  S.  Army. 

Chief  paymaster,  Capt.  Otto  Becker,  paymaster,  U.  S.  Army. 
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Engineer  officer,  Capt.  Edgar  Jadwin,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
Army,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Ordnance  officer,  Maj.  Daniel  M.  Taylor,  Ordnance  JDepartment, 
U.  S.  Army. 

ATTACHED. 

Capt.  John  A.  Dapray,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  on  light  duty  and 
temporarily  in  charge  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  organized  militia 
of  Texas. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  officers  above  named  the  several  staff 
departments  have  been  satisfactorily  conducted. 

adjutant-general's  department. 

The  adjut^int-generars  office,  under  the  charge  and  supervision  of 
Maj.  Sydney  W.  Taylor,  Artillery  Corps,  assistant  adjutant-general,  a 
very  competent,  careful,  and  painstaking  administrative  officer,  has 
been  conducted  to  my  perfect  satisfaction. 

inspector-general's  department. 

The  inspector-general's  office  has  been  in  charge  of  Maj.  Thomas  R. 
Adams,  Artillery  Coips,  inspector-general,  one  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious and  capable  officers  that  ever  came  under  my  observation.  By 
nature  peculiarly  adapted  to  duties  involving  fine  conception  of  mili- 
tary esprit  and  absolutely  impartial  judgment,  he  has  administered 
most  admirably  the  affairs  of  his  office. 

According  to  his  official  annual  report,  all  the  military  posts  in  the 
department  have  been  inspected,  including  Fort  San  Jacinto,  near 
Galveston,  beginning  on  November  10  last.  The  condition  of  each 
post  inspected  has  been  shown  in  detail  in  the  reports  already  sub- 
mitted, and  was,  in  the  main,  satisfactory. 

The  military  departments  of  the  universities  and  colleges  (one  at 
San  Antonio,  one  at  Waco,  and  the  other  at  College  Station,  Tex.) 
were  duly  inspected.  The  inspection  of  San  Antonio  arsenal,  the 
recruiting  stations  at  Dallas  and  Houston,  Tex.,  as  well  as  the  office 
and  records  of  the  purchasing  commissary  at  San  Antonio,  and  the 
biennial  inspection  of  the  national  cemfetery  at  Brownsville,  Tex., 
were  all  duly  made  and  reported  upon.  In  addition  to  these  regular 
inspections  the  Inspector-General  was  required  to  make  several 
sx)ecial  inspections  and  investigations. 

lie  also  inspected  32  money  accounts  of  disbursing  officers,  aggre- 
gating a  total  of  $3,151,503.14,  with  verified  balances  of  $900,167.60. 

The  inspections  having  in  view  condemnation  of  public  property 
have  generally,  as  far  as  practicable,  been  made  by  the  inspector- 
general  of  the  department,  special  inspectors  having  been  designated 
only  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  The  money  value  of  all  public 
property  inspected  and  condemned  in  the  department  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  a  total  cost  of  articles  inspected  of  $74,218.57, 
of  which  amount  the  total  cost  of  articles  condemned  was  $65,356.19. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  inspections  and  the  quantities  of  prop- 
erty inspected  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  troops  coming  into  this 
department  from  the  Philippine  Islands  brought  with  them  a  lot  of 
old  and  practically  unserviceable  articles  which  were  replaced,  while 
the  troops  that  were  ordered  from  this  department  for  duty  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  were  required  to  put  themselves  in  proper  condi- 
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tion,  and  of  course  cast  off  as  much  of  their  old  and  used  equipment 
as  possible  before  they  left  this  department. 

judge-advocate's  DEPARTMENT. 

The  judge-advocate  of  this  department  is  Capt.  Charles  D.  Roberts, 
acting  judge-advocate,  a  very  zealous  and  studious  young  officer, 
whose  close  application  to  official  duties  marks  him  as  well  calculated 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  his  position. 

According  to  the  judge-advocate's  report  the  total  number  of  trials 
of  enlisted  men  by  general  court-martial  was  237,  by  garrison  court- 
martial  5,  and  by  summary  court  2,290.  There  were  also  two  general 
prisoners  tried  by  general  court-martial,  making  the  total  number  of 
general  court-martial  trials  in  the  past  year  239,  as  compared  with 
281  in  the  year  preceding.  The  greatest  number  of  trials  at  any  one 
post  was  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  numbering  117,  and  the  next  in  num- 
ber was  Fort  Clark,  with  a  total  of  66.  The  explanation  of  these 
apparently  large  numbers  of  general  court  trials  at  the  two  posts  is 
in  part  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  only  the  largest  posts  in 
this  department,  but,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  garrisons  at  Camp 
Eagle  Pass  and  Fort  Ringgold,  men  charged  with  offenses  at  those 
posts  which  called  for  trial  by  general  court-martial  were  sent  to  Fort 
Clark  or  Fort  Sam  Houston  for  trial. 

Of  the  2,290  summary  court  trials  there  were  2,155  convictions, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  shows  a  careful  compliance  with  existing  orders 
on  the  parts  of  commanding  officers,  whose  investigations  and  con- 
clusions are  justified  by  the  small  percentage  of  acquittals,  which, 
numbering  92;  are  about  4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases  tried. 

The  largest  number  of  summary  court  trials  at  any  one  post  in  the 
department  are  reported  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  where  there  were  759 
trials,  resulting  in  710  convictions.  At  Fort  Clark  the  summary  court 
trials  numbered  493,  with  466  convictions,  which  number,  however, 
considering  the  size  of  the  post  and  the  surrounding  conditions  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  fiscal  year  when  those  trials  occurred,  does  not 
betray  any  lack  of  discipline.  Indeed  since  the  publication  of  my 
general  court-martial  order  incidentally  setting  forth  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  certain  groggeries  and  infamous  haunts  of  iniquity  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Brackettville,  the  garrison  at  Fort  Clark,  as  well 
as  the  better  and  more  respectable  people  of  the  town  of  Brackettville, 
have  observed  a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  moral  atmos- 
phere in  that  neighborhood.  I  may  add,  in  this  connection,  that  in 
taking  the  action  which  I  deemed  necessary  at  the  time  I  expected  to 
stir  up  resentment  on  the  part  of  those  who  felt  the  lash  of  my  criti- 
cism, but  I  had  reason  to  hope  for  praise  and  commendation  from  the 
better  people  in  Brackettville,  whose  families  were  none  the  less  inter- 
ested in  improving  the  morals  of  that  border  town  than  the  military 
garrison  at  Fort  Clark. 

As  a  result  of  the  reform  movement  which  followed  my  published 
order  above  referred  to,  concerning  which  there  was  an  appeal  made 
to  the  War  Department  by  representatives  of  the  dissatisfied  persons, 
I  may  state  that  since  its  publication  in  February  last  there  has  been 
a  constant  diminution  of  trials  by  court-martial  at  Fort  Clark.  Indeed 
while  the  percentage  of  general  court-martial  cases  tried  (based  upon 
the  average  enlisted  strength  of  the  garrison)  at  Fort  Clark  was  less 
than  1 2  per  cent,  which  was  much  less  than  the  percentage  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston  and  Fort  Brown,  the  percentage  of  summary  court  cases 
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tried  at  Fort  Clark  was  only  88.35,  which  proved  to  be  the  lowest  of 
any  post  within  the  department,  the  percentage  of  summary  court 
trials  at  Fort  Ringgold  being  212.59,  at  Fort  Bliss  170,  at  Camp  £agle 
Pass  113.11,  and  Fort  Sam  Houston  106.41.  Based  upon  calculations 
made  since  the  publication  of  my  court-martial  order  relating  to 
Bracketville,  Tex.,  in  February  last,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  general  improvement  and  correction  of  the  evil 
conditions  complained  of  by  me  the  percent»age  of  tiials  and  convic- 
tions at  Fort  Clark,  keeping  pace  with  records  of  former  years,  would 
have  far  exceeded  the  figures  above  quoted,  and  instead  of  having  the 
lowest  general  percentage  of  trials  of  all  kinds  Fort  Clark  would  have 
held  its  place  near  the  top. 

The  fact  should  be  mentioned  that  while  the  total  number  of  trials 
bj^  general  and  inferior  courts  in  the  past  year  was  2,532  and  the 
average  enlisted  strength  of  garrisons  in  this  department  only  2,003, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  department  were  not  pun- 
ished at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  records  show  that  only  1,161  men  were 
tried,  which,  in  view  of  the  total  number  of  trials,  would  give  an  esti- 
mated average  of  about  two  trials  per  man  tried  during  the  year. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  quote  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of 
the  judge-advocate  of  the  department,  in  all  of  which  I  concur: 

The  question  of  properly  gnardin^  and  working  general  prisoners,  npon  which 
I  enlarged  in  my  lapt  report,  contmnes  to  be  a  serions  problem.  The  present 
method  of  confi&eme.  .t  of  these  prisoners  in  post  g^nardhonses  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  a  central  military  prison,  or  several  of  them,  should  be  established,  with 
a  gnard  of  general- service  men,  similar  to  the  old  prison  grnard  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Under  present  conditions  there  is  no  chance  of  reform  offered  to  a  general 
prisoner,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  he  is  tamed  out  to  join  the  large 
army  of  professional  tramps  and  vagabonds.  It  is  thought  that  a  central  prison, 
properly  conducted  under  modem  methods,  could  largely  support  itself  by  utiliz- 
ing the  prison  labor  on  Government  work,  and  the  prisoners  could  be  kept  apart, 
properly  disciplined,  and  taught  a  trade. 

The  large  number  of  trisds  in  this  dex)artment  in  the  last  two  years  is  due 
largely  to  the  great  number  of  recruits  in  the  ranks  and  the  number  of  new  and 
ineiroerienced  officers. 

The  three-year  enlistment  is  undoubtedly  bad  for  discipline. 

The  general  mess  system  is  in  operation  at  Forts  Bliss  and  Sam  Houston,  and  to 
this  system  is  undoubtedly  due  some  of  the  tri^  at  those  posts,  since  under  it 
there  is  always  more  or  less  discontent  among  the  troops  witn  the  food  furnished 
and  the  cookmg. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  beer  in  the  post 
exchange  has  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  saloons,  generally  of 
the  lowest  class,  in  the  vicinity  of  all  posts,  and  consequent  injury  to  disciphne. 
The  conditions  resultant  under  practical  abolition  of  the  canteen  feature  of  the 
exchange  have  been  so  often  and  so  gi*aphically  described  that  it  is  needless  to  go 
farther  into  the  matter  here  than  to  say  that  the  temptations  to  dissipation  held 
out  to  soldiers  immediately  outside  the  reservation  line  of  every  post  in  this  depart- 
ment are  about  as  great  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

In  order  to  secure  a  more  speedy  trial  of  apprehended  deserters  from  organiza* 
tions  which  have  left  for  foreign  service  it  is  suggested  that  such  organizations, 
just  before  leaving  the  United  States,  be  required  to  send  the  descriptive  lists  of 
all  absentees  without  leave  to  the  Adjutant-General's  Office,  through  the  head- 
quarters of  the  department  in  which  they  were  serving.  Charges  and  statement 
of  service  could  then  be  prepared  from  these  descriptive  lists  on  apprehension  of 
the  offenders  and  the  trials  could  be  promptly  conducted,  discharges  granted,  etc., 
without  the  long  delay  of  mail  communication  ^th  the  deserter's  organization. 

There  is  great  necessity  for  a  law  making  the  wearing  of  the  army  uniform  by 
unauthorized  persons  a  penal  offense.  The  uniform  of  a  discharged  soldier  who 
does  not  reenhst  should  oe  repurchased  by  the  Government  at  a  proper  appraised 
valuation.  It  is  not  conducive  to  pride  in  the  uniform  to  see  it  worn  by  dive 
keepers  and  tramps,  but  under  present  conditions  that  can  x^^  be  prevented  out- 
side of  military  reservations. 

Efforts  have  been  made  here  to  secure  the  conviqt(lr>n  before  ifyd  United  States 
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district  conrt,  tinder  section  5438,  Revised  Statutes,  of  civilians  who  have  bought 
soldiers'  clothing,  but  convictions  have  never  been  obtained,  the  conrt  holding 
that  clothing  issued  and  charged  to  the  soldier  becomes  his  property.  The  conrt 
qnoted,  in  the  decision  in  one  of  these  cases,  as  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
tne  executive  branch,  and  as  thns  worthy  of  dne  weight,  section  2274,  Digest  of 
Opinions  of  the  Jndge- Advocate-General,  1901.  It  is  very  desirable  that  legisla- 
tion be  obtained  declaring  that  clothing  issued  to  a  soldier  remains  the  property 
of  the  United  States  and  that  its  purchase  is  a  -penal  offense,  under  section  5488, 
Revised  Statutes. 

In  addition  a  law  should  be  enacted  prohibiting  the  adoption  of  the  United  States 
Army  uniform,  in  whole  or  in  part,  oy  civic  or  semimiHtary  organizations.  On 
account  of  the  recent  changes  m  the  army  uniform  the  present  is  a  peculiarly 
good  time  for  the  enaction  of  such  a  law. 

The  important  duties  of  judge-advocate  of  general  courts-martial  have  been 
much  better  performed  during  the  past  year  than  in  the  preceding  one,  showing 
the  value  of  the  systematic  instruction  now  being  given  to  officers. 

QUABTEBMASTEB'S  DEPABTMENT. 

The  chief  quartermaster  of  the  department  throaghoat  the  past 
year  has  been  Lieut.  Col.  John  L.  Clem,  deputy  quartermaster-general, 
U.  S.  Army,  whose  official  standing  is  too  well  known  to  require  com- 
mendation by  me.  His  prospective  transfer  to  Manila  as  chief  quar- 
termaster of  the  Division  of  the  Philippines  insures  to  the  troops 
serving  in  those  islands  all  that  comfort  and  convenience  which  can 
result  to  the  enlisted  soldier  from  a  liberal  management  of  the  quar- 
termaster's department. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  allotted  out  of  the  various  appropria- 
tions of  the  quartermaster's  department  was  1613,883.25,  of  which 
amount  was  disbursed  1473,479.82,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$141,403.43.  Each  of  the  allotments  under  the  various  appropriations 
was  disbursed  in  accordance  with  law,  in  the  manner  specifically  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  chief  quartermaster. 

Contracts  for  fuel,  forage,  straw,  and  transportation  have  been  duly 
entered  into  by  the  chief  quartermaster  with  various  parties,  in  due 
accordance  with  law  and  regulations.  Contracts,  however,  for  vari- 
ous reasons  and  obstacles,  have  not  yet  been  completed  for  the  sewer 
extension  at  Fort  Ringgold,  Tex.,  gymnasium  and  post-exchange 
buildings  at  Forts  Bliss  and  Clark,  artesian  well  at  Fort  Ringgold,  and 
pier  construction  work  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex. 

A  detailed  recommendation  by  me  with  respect  to  the  various  posts 
in  this  department  appears  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  report. 

SUBSISTENCE  DEPABTMENT. 

Capt.  Samuel  B.  Bootes,  commissary,  U.  S.  Army ,  has  been  the  chief 
commissary  of  the  department  during  the  year.  Ambitious  to  be  of 
fullest  service  in  the  field  of  labor  assigned  to  him,  he  has,  in  my 
opinion,  succeeded  in  all  respects.  The  garrisons  throughout  the 
department  have  been  satisfactorily  supplied  with  rations,  and  all  the 
contracts  for  meat,  etc. ,  have  been  complied  with. 

Aside  from  the  chief  commissary's  report,  after  conference  with 
him  on  the  subject,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  in  addition  to  the 
list  of  stores  now  authorized  to  be  kept  on  hand  for  sale  there  be 
added,  in  this  department  at  least,  the  list  of  stores  that  are  author- 
ized for  sale  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvi- 
ous. Nearly  all  of  the  i)Osts  in  this  department  are  as  much  dependent 
upon  the  commissary  department  for  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of 
their  necessities  and  table  supplies  as  garrisons  of  any  post  in  the 
island  possessions;  and  this  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  all 
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border  posts.  If,  however,  the  full  additional  list  as  above  recom- 
mended should  not  be  authorized  in  this  department,  I  think  there 
certainly  ought  to  be  certain  specific  selections  made  from  that  list, 
including  articles  which  are  particularly  needed  in  the  Tropics,  both 
for  the  purposes  of  toilet  and  health,  as,  for  example,  listerine,  witch- 
hazel,  ginger  ale,  and  lime  juice.  The  two  latter  items,  judging  from 
experience  in  the  Philippines,  not  only  enter  into  the  preservation  of 
good  health  among  the  men  but  tend  to  restrain  them  in  satisfying 
their  thirsts  in  other  ways.  All  in  all,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
broader  rule  of  liberality  should  be  followed  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  troops  stationed  along  the  Mexican  border. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  chief  surgeon  of  the  department  during  the  past  ^'^ear  has  been 
Col.  Peter  J.  A.  Cleary,  assistant  surgeon-general,  U.  S.  Army,  whose 
achievements  in  his  profession  and  long  years  of  continuous  military 
service  insured  to  his  department  efficient  and  useful  administration 
of  his  office. 

According  to  his  report,  submitted  to  me,  the  entire  number  taken 
on  sick  report  during  the  year  was  2,835,  which,  according  to  the 
average  strength  of  the  command  during  the  year,  gave  a  ratio  of 
1,310.30  per  thousand.  The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  department 
during  the  year  was  10  (about  4  to  the  1,000),  due  to  the  following 
causes: 


Peritonitis 1  1 

Drowned 2  1 8 

Opium  narooda  (probably  snicidal) 1   1 

Qnnahotwound 1  18 

Fracture  of  spine  by  fall 1   1 

Typhoidfever 8   8 

Pneumonia 1  1 


In  line  of 
duty. 

Not  in  line 
of  duty. 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
8 
1 

1 

9 

1 

Total. 


Total 9  1  10 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that  only  4  of  the  10  deaths  in 
this  department  occurred  from  diseases,  which  is  a  very  satisfactory 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  general  health  of  the  command 
throughout  the  year  has  been  good. 

The  chief  surgeon  reports  that  there  were  no  epidemics  of  a  general 
character,  only  one  case  of  diphtheria  occurring  in  the  family  of  an 
officer,  and  several  cases  of  typhoid  fever  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Full  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  typhoid  cases  seemed  to  jus- 
tify the  conclusion  that  the  infection  was  brought  into  the  post  by  an 
officer  and  a  soldier,  and  that  during  the  incubation  period  they 
infected  the  closets,  the  flies,  and  perhaps  the  soil;  that  thereafter  the 
infection  was  spread  from  person  to  person,  largely  by  means  of  flies, 
but  also  by  means  of  infected  persons,  shoes,  clothing,  and  bedding. 
For  further  information  on  this  point  reference  is  made  to  the  report 
of  Major  Mason,  the  surgeon  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  heretofore 
forwarded. 

PAY  DEPARTMENT. 

Maj.  Charles  Newbold,  paymaster,  U.  S.  Army,  was  relieved  from 
duty  as  chief  paymaster  of  the  department  on  June  22,  1903,  after 
nearly  two  years'  faithful  and  prompt  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
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office,  to  await  retirement  on  June  25,  1903,  and  was  succeeded  as 
chief  paymaster  by  Capt.  Otto  Becker,  paymaster,  U.  S.  Army,  who 
appears  to  be  an  officer  whose  long  experience  in  the  Pay  Department 
will  guarantee  able  and  efficient  administration.  Captain  Becker's 
report  sets  forth  the  fa«t  that  Capt.  T.  P.  Varney,  paymaster,  U.  S. 
Army,  who  was  on  duty  in  this  department  from  July  1,  1002,  to  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1903,  resigned  his  commission  as  captain  and  paymaster, 
United  States  Army,  while  on  leave  of  absence. 

According  to  the  chief  paymaster's  report  for  the  year  the  balance 
on  hand  July  1,  1902,  was  $13,347,  which,  together  with  the  amount 
received  from  various  sources,  made  a  financial  responsibility  of 
$939,688.80.  The  total  disbursements  amounted  to  $884,710.34,  leav- 
ing a  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  3'ear  of  $54,978.46. 

ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT. 

The  engineer  officer  of  the  department  during  the  past  year,  up  to 
June  29,  1903,  was  Capt.  C.  S.  Riche,  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  was 
relieved  by  Capt.  Edgar  Jadwin,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  engineer  officer  being  stationed  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  in  charge 
of  the  Galveston  district,  applied  for  and  obtained  from  time  to  time 
during  the  year  authority  to  visit  these  headquarters  for  the  purpose 
of  overseeing  the  work  being  done  emd  conferring  with  the  assistant 
engineer  officer  (Capt.  C.  D.  Roberts,  Seventh  Infantry,  acting  judge- 
advocate)  and  his  civilian  assistant.  In  his  report  Captain  Jadwin 
makes  acknowledgment  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  engineer  work  by 
Captain  Roberts,  and  states: 

The  work  in  the  office  has  been  chiefly  in  continuing  the  coUection,  indexing,  and 
arranging  of  data  for  the  military  map  of  the  dex>artment.  To  this  end  the  aligpi- 
ment  maps  of  nearly  all  the  railways  m  the  department  have  heen  obtained  by 
Capt.  C.  S.  Riche,  my  predecessor,  and  are  in  the  process  of  reduction,  by  the 
pantograph,  to  the  scale  of  the  militanr  map  (2  miles  to  an  inch).  In  addition  a 
great  deal  of  data  has  been  obtained  from  other  sources — such  as  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Boundary  Commis- 
sion, etc. 

All  maps,  itineraries,  etc.,  submitted  by  troops  in  the  department  have  been 
referred  to  this  office  and  filed,  or  forwarded  to  higher  authority,  as  the  regula- 
tions require.  Copies  of  all  data  sent  to  higher  authority  were  retained.  The 
office  has  in  addition  furnished  prints  of  maps  and  plans  when  required,  and  pre- 
pared such  tracings  and  maps  as  were  required  by  the  department  commander. 

A  topographical  survey  or  the  land  recently  acquired  for  an  extension  to  Fort 
Sam  Houston  was  undertaken  on  June  29, 1903,  by  direction  of  the  department 
commander,  by  Captain  Roberts.  Mr.  Drouet  is  engaged  in  the  field  work  on  this 
map,  but  since  July  1  the  work  has  been  under  charge  of  the  quartermaster's 
department,  and  Mr.  Drouet 's  salary  while  so  employed  will  be  paid  by  that 
department. 

It  is  believed  that  the  work  on  the  military  map  of  the  department  is  very 
important  and  should  be  pushed  forward.  In  a  short  time  this  office  will  be  able 
to  lumish  skeleton  outlines  to  be  filled  up  by  officers  sent  out  from  the  various 
posts,  and  the  field  work  suspended  April,  1898,  can  be  resumed. 

The  office  at  department  headquarters  has  supplied  the  various  posts  with  the 
necessary  instruments  and  material  for  the  instruction  of  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned officers,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  these  articles  is  on  hand,  or  applied 
for.  to  fill  all  reasonable  requisitions  during  the  coming  season. 

ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  ordnance  officer  of  the  department  on  June  30  was  Maj.  Daniel 
M.  Taylor,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  Army,  who  is  under  orders 
to  be  relieved  by  Lieut.  Col.  John  Pitman,  Ordnance  Department, 
U.  S.  Army. 
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Major  Taylor's  long  experience  and  high  standing  in  his  coi*ps  have 
received  fitting  recognition  in  the  practical  promotion  which  he  is 
about  to  receive  in  being  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  Watervliet 
Arsenal,  whose  responsibilities  demand  well-rounded  capacity. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  in  the  department  of  Major  Taylor  the 
ordnance  officer  was  Lieut.  Col.  A.  L.  Varney,  U.  S.  Army,  to  whom 
I  am  under  many  obligations  for  the  information  and  suggestions 
furnished  to  me  in  connection  with  the  United  States  arsenal  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  and  the  necessities  for  a  larger  and  more  improved 
establishment,  both  for  the  manufacture  and  storage  of  the  material 
and  implements  of  war,  elsewhere  set  forth  in  detail  in  this  report. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  regret  to  me  that  this  splendid  officer,  after 
his  life-long  devotion  to  the  military  service,  should  have  been  retired 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  when  he  stood  almost  within  the 
reach  of  his  merited  colonelcy.  In  such  cases  the  direct  intervention 
of  Congress  would  seem  to  be  but  a  fitting  and  well-earned  reward, 
and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  in  some  way  or  other  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Varney  may  yet  be  listed  among  the  colonels  on  the  retired 
list  of  the  Army. 

OFFICE   OF  INSPECTOR  OF  SMALL-ARMS  PRACTICE. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  judge-advocate  of  the  department,  Capt. 
C.  D.  Roberts,  Seventh  Infantry,  is  acting  as  inspector  of  small-arms 
practice. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  report  have  my  approval : 

The  change  in  the  small-arms  firing  reg^nlations  made  by  General  Orders,  No. 
20,  headquarters  of  the  Army,  February  26, 1903,  found  the  practice  of  many  of 
the  organizations  in  this  department  eitner  completed  or  under  way.  Nearly  all 
the  troops  were  under  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the 
spring  or  summer,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  finish  the  practice  according  to  the 
old  system.  Authority  for  this  purpose  was  therefore  sought  and  obtained,  and 
the  practice  is  just  being  concluded  by  the  last  of  the  Twefith  Cavalry.  As  soon 
as  all  the  returns  are  in  the  results  will  be  published. 

Of  course,  all  practice  held  hereafter  will  be  made  under  the  new  regulations. 
These  regulations  prescribe  the  calendar  year  as  the  target  year  and  require  prac- 
tice season  to  consist  of  two  periods,  one  called  the  regular  season,  of  three  con- 
secutive  months,  and  the  other  called  the  supplementary  season,  of  one  month. 
These  seasons  are  prescribed  by  the  department  conmiander,  but  the  regular  sea- 
son must  terminate  on  or  before  October  31.  As  some  of  the  troops  to  be  stationed 
in  this  department  will  not  reach  their  stations  before  September  or  October,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  have  the  full  practice  this  year,  unless  authority  is  obtained 
to  utilize  the  months  of  November  and  December.  It  is  thought  that  in  this  cli- 
mate these  months  are  the  best  for  practice,  and  General  Orders,  No.  20,  ought 
to  be  modified  to  permit  the  department  conunander  to  designate  any  months  in 
the  year  for  practice. 

Target  ranges  are  on  the  reservations  of  Forts  Bliss,  Clark,  and  Ringgold.  At 
Forts  Brown,  Mcintosh,  and  Sam  Houston  and  Camp  Eagle  Pass  the  ranges  are  on 
rented  ground.  An  estimate  for  rents  and  repairs  has  been  submitted  by  the 
quartermaster's  department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1904.  The  target 
range  for  Fort  Sam  Houston  is  situated  19  miles  distant  from  that  post,  at  Leon 
Springs,  and  is  only  barely  sufficient  with  much  crowding  for  four  organizations 
to  practice  together.  Only  the  absolutely  necessary  repairs  to  this  range  have 
been  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  on  rented  ground,  and  there  is  or  was  a 
prosx)ect  of  the  Government  acquring  a  large  camp  site  in  the  vicinity  where  a 
suitable  range  could  be  constructed.  In  view  of  the  contemplated  enlargement  of 
Fort  Sam  Houston  the  need  of  a  good  range  is  becoming  each  year  more  urgent. 
At  the  other  posts  in  the  department  the  present  facilities  with  the  allotment 
applied  for  for  repairs  and  rents  will  be  sufficient. 

In  spite  of  the  constant  change  in  the  personnel,  the  marksmanship  of  the  com- 
mand shows  an  improvement  over  last  year  and  compares  favorably  with  that  in 
other  departments. 
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An  infantiy  competition  was  held  at  Fort  Blias  in  July  and  Angnst,  1002,  at 
which  18  competitors  took  part,  and  the  scores  made  were  excellent,  especially 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  competitors  had  shortly  hef ore 
returned  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  had  not  for  some  years  reoeiined  the 
benefit  of  a  regular  course  in  target  practice.  The  resnlts  of  the  oompetition  were 
pablidied  in  Qeneral  Orders,  No.  18,  Department  of  Texas,  1902. 

SIGNAL.  OFFICE. 

The  signal  office  has  been  in  charge  of  Capt.  C.  D.  Roberts,  judge- 
advocate  of  the  department,  who  reports  that  instraction  in  military 
signaling,  as  reqaired  by  army  regulations  and  existing  orders,  was 
held  at  all  x)osts  in  this  department  daring  the  year.  All  conunands 
were  reported  well  supplied  with  competent  signalmen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  at  which  post,  however,  1  officer  and  23  enlisted 
men  were  under  instruction  during  the  month  of  June,  past. 

The  telephone  systems  established  the  previous  year  at  Forts  Bliss, 
Clark,  Mcintosh,  and  Sam  Houston  are  all  reported  in  good  condition, 
and  telephone  systems  have  also  been  established  at  Fort«  Brown  and 
Ringgold  and  Camp  Eagle  Pass,  so  that  the  posts  in  this  department 
now  have  satisfactory  telephone  service.  Military  telegraph  lines 
have  been  in  operation  from  Fort  Bliss  to  El  Paso,  6  miles;  Fort  Clark 
to  Spofford  Junction,  9^  miles,  and  Fort  Mcintosh  to  Fort  Brown, 
about  237  miles.  These  telegraph  lines  have  been  in  operation  dar- 
ing the  entire  year  and  are  necessary  for  the  prompt  dispateh  of  busi- 
ness, being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  signal  officer,  far  more  preferable 
than  telephone  connection. 

The  operators  at  Laredo  and  Brownsville  are  furnished  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which  company  also  keeps  tiie  end 
sections  in  repair,  under  agreement  with  the  chief  signal  officer,  and 
saves  expense  to  the  Government  while  giving  satisfactory  service, 
the  only  expense  in  maintaining  the  line  being  the  employment  of  the 
regular  signal-corps  men  and  a  few  civilians,  chiefly  at  the  minor  sub- 
offices. 

The  officer  in  charge  reports  the  total  number  of  messages  handled 
during  the  past  year  as  18,633,  the  cash  receipts  being  $1,935.72  and 
the  value  of  free  messages  sent  $187.43. 

To  show  the  value  of  the  Government  line  along  the  border  to  the 
people  in  the  vicinity,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  the  number 
of  commercial  messages  sent  was  7,831  and  those  received  8,238. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  signal  officer,  "the  only  depredation 
reported  on  the  line  during  the  year  was  the  breaking  of  glass  insu- 
lators. The  people  of  the  section  traversed  have  no  other  telegraph 
connection  with  the  outside  world,  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
line." 

The  following  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  signal  officer  has 
my  approval: 

I  did  not  deem  it  necessarv  to  ask  anthority  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  line  this  year,  as  I  did  last,  but  deem  it  advisable  that  such  an  inspection 
should  be  made  by  the  signal  officer  of  the  department  at  least  every  two  years 
and  by  the  chief  operator  at  least  once  a  year. 

MILITIA  MATTERS. 

Capt.  John  A.  Dapray,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  who,  by  reason  of 
physical  disability  resulting  from  service  in  the  Philippines,  was  sent 
to  Fort  Sam  Houston  for  treatment,  was,  as  soon  as  discharged  from 
tlie  post  hospital,  directed  to  report  to  me  for  such  light  duty  as  he 
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was  able  to  perform  under  the  orders  of  the  War  Department.  On 
account  of  his  peculiar  training  and  experience,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  charge  of  matters  X)ertaining  to  the  organized  militia  of  the  State 
of  Texas  under  the  requirements  of  the  recent  militia  act,  and,  although 
still  on  a  status  of  light  duty  and  under  medical  treatment,  is,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  surgeon  in  charge,  while  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  his  regiment,  rendering  me  assistance  in  my  office.  Being 
without  an  aid-de-camp,  the  conditions  which  have  made  Captain 
Dapray's  services  available  at  this  time  are  propitious  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  service. 

The  new  militia  law  promises  undoubtedly  most  satisfactory  results 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  whose  volunteer  guard  already  shows  unmis- 
takable signs  of  new  life  and  improvement.  Although  since  the  war 
with  Spain,  according  to  reports  of  the  adjutant-general  of  the  State, 
there  has  been  little  or  no  trouble  in  maintaining  the  maximum  aggre- 
gate strength  authorized  by  law,  the  scattered  location  of  the  68 
organizations  comprising  the  division  at  49  towns,  covering  an  area 
comprised  between  extreme  points  east  and  west  nearly  800  miles 
apart  and  north  and  south  about  500  mile«,  makes  the  conditions  gov- 
erning the  Texas  militia  very  different  from  those  of  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  Naturally  soldierly  by  temperament  and  inclination, 
the  Texans  have  maintained  an  unusually  efficient  military  establish- 
ment, consisting  of  a  division,  commanded  by  a  major-general,  divided 
into  two  brigades  of  two  regiments  each,  with  separate  signal  corps, 
battalion  of  field  artillery,  and  squadron  of  cavalry. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  telegraphic  instructions  from  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  conveying  the  directions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  prepare  for  the  inspections  contemplated  in  General 
Orders,  No.  7,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant-General's  Office, 
January  24,  1903,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  militia,  and  for  other  purposes,  I  communicated  with 
the  governor  of  the  State,  and,  by  his  direction,  the  adjutant-general 
of  the  State  of  Texas  called  on  me  at  my  headquarters  for  conference. 

As  a  result  of  that  conference  the  fact  became  obvious  that,  on 
account  of  the  novel  features  of  the  new  Federal  militia  act,  the  State 
militia  authorities  needed  the  fullest  cooperation  and  assistance  that 
could  be  given  to  them  by  the  Regular  Army,  and  especially  from 
these  headquarters.  In  the  very  start  it  was  apparent  that  much  of 
the  duty  required  of  me  involved  preliminary  advice  and  suggestions, 
and,  besides,  I  foresaw  the  necessity  of  keeping  at  my  headquarters 
all  the  data,  reports,  etc.,  concerning  the  State  militia  within  this 
department  intact  and  separate  from  other  records.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  which  seem  to  me  too  manifest  to  be  set  forth  in  detail, 
I  regarded  it  as  advisable  for  the  best  interest  of  the  military  service 
in  general  to  maintain  at  these  headquarters,  temporarily  at  least,  a 
separate  and  distinct  division  or  subbureau  in  charge  of  militia  mat- 
ters, under  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  available  and  experienced 
officer  of  my  command,  selected  with  a  view  to  his  capacity  to  aid, 
cooperate,  and  advise  with  the  State  officials,  under  my  immediate 
direction,  in  their  part  of  the  work  involved  under  the  new  militia  act. 

In  fact,  as  afterwards  developed,  this  action  on  my  part  seemed  not 
only  wise  but  imperatively  necessary,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  old 
adjutant-general  was  about  to  retire  from  office  and  a  new  one 
appointed  to  take  his  place.  I  therefore  continued  the  officer  above 
named  on  this  duty  until  I  could  report  the  matter  to  the  War  Depart- 
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ment,  which  I  did  iu  my  communication  of  May  27  last,  meanwhile 
requiring  him  not  only  to  advise  with  but  to  actually  work  with  and 
assist  the  adjutant-general  in  every  way  possible.  At  least  for  the 
immediate  present,  I  believe  that  the  division  of  militia  affairs  at  my 
headquarters,  now  working  so  successfully  and  with  promise  of 
excellent  results,  should  be  continued  intact,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  received  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  of  the  experimental  project  thus  started  by  me. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  directed  under  the  new  militia 
law  and  the  general  orders  above  quoted,  I  detailed  three  competent 
officers  to  make  the  required  inspections,  dividing  the  State  into  three 
districts  and  beginning  the  inspections  on  May  23  last.  During  the 
inspections  four  companies  that  were  deemed  below  the  required  stand- 
ard for  inspection  were  disbanded  by  order  of  the  governor  of  the 
State,  and  two  companies  mustered  in.  As  a  result  of  the  inspections 
(which  have  been  heretofore  specifically  reported  upon),  I  believe  that 
the  Texas  Volunteer  Guard  will  be  placed  upon  a  better  and  more 
efficient  status  than  ever  before.  Already,  I  am  informed,  recruit- 
ment promises  to  be  unusually  active,  and  the  fact  that  several  new 
companies  have  been  organized,  uniformed,  equipped,  and  mustered 
into  the  service  within  the  past  three  months  would  seem  to  warrant 
the  expectation  that  the  definite  shape  given  to  what  has  heretofore 
been  regarded  as  anomalous  bodies  of  civic  soldiery  will,  under  the 
new  scheme  of  Federal  tutelage,  lead  to  most  satisfactory  conditions, 
advantageous  to  both  the  State  and  General  governments. 

In  accordance  with  the  recent  law,  the  Texas  Volunteer  Guard  will 
be  mustered  out  and  the  Texas  National  Guard  will  be  mustered  in, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  militia  act,  with  an  authorized  increase 
from  a  maximum  of  3,000  to  a  maximum  of  5,000  officers  and  men. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  all  the  officers  named  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs of  my  report  for  faithful  and  efficient  assistance  rendered  to 
me  in  my  administration  of  departmental  affairs,  and  also  to  my  foiiner 
aids-de-camp.  First  Lieut.  Lewis  S.  Morey,  Twelfth  Cavalry,  and  Sec- 
ond Lieut.  Robert  McC.  Beck,  jr..  Twelfth  Cavalry,  with  both  of 
whom  I  parted  reluctantly  and  with  regret  when  they  were  relieved 
in  order  to  accompany  their  squadrons  te  the  Philippine  Islands. 

If  this  report  seems  unusually  long,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  deem 
it  proper  to  cover  all  the  conditions  which  I  found  existing  in  this 
department,  and  especially  those  matters  which  have  been  either  not 
reported  or  not  finally  acted  upon  by  my  predecessors,  and  all  of 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  now  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
War  Department. 

Very  respectfully,      .  F.  D.  Grant, 

Brigadier- Oeneral  Commanding, 
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Headquarters  Division  of  the  Philippines, 

Manila,  P.  /.,  July  26,  190S. 

The  Adjutant-General,  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Sir:  The  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  commanding  general, 
Division  of  the  Philippines,  was  September  30,  1902.  On  the  date 
when  the  undersigned  retired  from  active  service,  in  pursuance  of 
law,  the  time  for  the  preparation  of  an  annual  report  had  not  yet 
arrived,  but  it  was  so  close  at  hand,  and  as  it  would  not  be  easy  for 
the  general  officer  succeeding  to  the  command  to  review  the  events 
of  the  past  ten  months,  the  undersigned  has  undertaken  such  a 
review  and  has  mentioned  some  suggestions  in  way  of  reform  and 
improvement. 
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In  what  is  now  submitted  there  is  no  other  reference  to  civil  offi- 
cials and  government  than  is  required  in  order  that  the  observations  of 
the  writer,  respecting  what  was  committed  to  his  jurisdiction  by  the 
assignment  he  had  the  honor  to  hold  by  the  President's  order,  might 
be  explained  and  understandingly  presented. 

The  service  of  the  undersigned  in  the  Philippines  has  been  contin- 
uous since  January,  1901,  and  he  has  not  failed  to  study  the  problems 
.presented  to  American  occupancy  of  these  islands,  for  American 
solution,  especially  those  of  a  military  character. 

The  government  was  wholly  military  until  September  1,  1900,  on 
which  date  the  military  governor  was  relieved  of  authority  to  legis- 
late and  to  some  extent  of  the  power  to  name  the  individuals  whose 
services  were  needed  to  aid  him  in  executing  the  laws  that  were 
then  in  force  or  that  might  thereafter  be  enacted  by  the  Philippine 
Commission. 

On  July  4,  1901,  there  was  transferred  to  the  Commission,  by  the 
military  governor,  all  civil  executive  authority  previously  exercised 
by  him  with  respect  to  those  provinces  in  which  civil  government  had 
been  established  by  the  Commission.  Within  those  provinces  the 
civil  power  was  supreme  and  the  president  of  the  Commission  becanie 
governor  of  the  islands.  The  general  officer  commanding  the  troops 
stationed  in  the  Philippines  had  complete  control  over  the  discipline, 
instruction,  and  administration  of  the  military  force,  but  in  the  civil 
government  provinces  this  military  force  could  not  be  aggressively 
employed  save  in  those  cases  of  disturbance  of  the  peace  respecting 
which  the  Commission  should  request  armed  intervention.  Over  all 
other  provinces,  the  authority  of  the  general  commanding  in  the 
capacity  of  military  governor  still  continued;  but  during  the  ensuing 
twelve  months  all  the  territory  in  the  Philippines,  save  what  is  now 
called  the  Moro  Province,  was  brought  under  civil  government  and 
removed  from  military  control. 

On  July  4,  1902,  the  office  of  the  military  governor  was  abolished 
and  the  president  of  the  Philippine  Commission  was  announced  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  The  commander  of  the  forces  was  ordered  to  assist 
with  his  troops  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  when  called  upon  to 
do  so  by  the  Philippine  Commission. 

On  January  30, 1903,  the  civil  governor  was  authorized  by  Congres- 
sional enactment  to  call  upon  the  military  commander  for  the  use  of 
a  certain  class  or  corps  of  his  army  to  assist  the  Philippine  constabu- 
lary, the  same  to  be  commanded  by  the  nominees  in  the  civil 
government. 

All  Americans  who  have  been  as  cognizant  as  the  undersigned  has 
been  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  committed  to  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, and  who  have  noticed  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  establishing  a  just  government  of  regulated  liberty  for  the  Fili- 
pinos, can  but  feel  that  the  highest  ideals  of  our  best  statesmen  and 
publicists  are  being  incorporated  into  the  code  of  laws  that  is  being 
developed  here,  wholly  and  entirely  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
the  members  of  the  Commission  and  their  associates  deserve  the  cor- 
dial support  of  all.  Such  support  by  the  military  has  been  accorded 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  duty,  but  also  as  a  privilege  and  honor.  The 
relations  between  the  military  and  the  civil  officials  result  in  cordial 
cooperation,  and  the  personal  and  official  relations  between  the  mili- 
tary commander  and  the  civil  governor  have  been  close  and  intimate 
and  most  satisfactory  to  the  writer. 
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In  respect  to  one  official  subject  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  expediency  of  a  course  touching  the  Army  that  was  adopted  by 
the  Philippine  Commission  and  which  the  undersigned  has  felt  that 
he  should  not  fail  to  call  special  attention  to,  for  the  result  of  the 
action  taken  was  to  put  upon  the  Army  a  slight,  to  say  the  least,  that 
could  have  been  avoided.  The  matter  refeiTcd  to  is  fully  presented 
below  under  the  caption  of  •* Native  scouts." 

• 

THE  ARMY  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  of  numbers  present  of  the  differ- 
ent arms  of  service  and  of  military  officials  serving  in  the  division  will 
serve  as  a  graphic  presentment  of  the  numbers  in  these  islands  on  June 
30,  1903,  as  compared  with  September  30,  1902,  the  date  of  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  division  commander.  The  number  of  organiza- 
tions has  undergone  no  change  during  the  ten  months  covered  by  this 
report,  but  the  number  of  enlisted  men  has  decreased  by  nearly  5,000 
and  the  number  of  officers  serving  with  the  four  arms  of  service  is 
now  greater  by  120  than  at  the  earlier  date. 

Comparati've  statement. 


October  1, 190B. 

June  80, 1906 

• 

Officers. 

Men. 

Total. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Total. 

Division  heftdanartfln* 

88 

66 

19 

191 

11 

18 
S» 

94 
7 

82 
128 
168 

66 

405 

4,947 

871 

442 

13,820 

4,985 

422 

1,741 

128 

152 

102 

4 

12 

85 

51 

18 

200 

12 

13 
448 

97 
7 

89 
121 

85 

The  deDartment  headauarters 

51 

KnirinAArci , ,  _  _     _    .                    

886 
4,756 

800 

429 

13,481 

4,841 

415 

1,669 

885 
8,864 

860 
439 
10,826 
4,771 
421 
951 

898 

Cavalry  > 

4,064 

Artillery: 

Field 

862 

Coast 

452 

Infantry  _ 

10,774 

Philippine  Scouts 

4,868 

SignaiCorpn ,    ... 

428 

Medical  Department  and  Hospital  Corps.. 
Contract  and  contract  dental  Burtreons. 

1,040 
121 

RnrfrannH,  TT,  fl.  VolnntAArfl     _     . 

Poftt  noncommiwrioned  st^ff 

102 

109 

109 

Attached 

4 
12 

9 
15 

.9 

Civil  duty 

15 

Total ! 

1,185 

29,429 

27,664 

1,110 

21,616 

22,726 

The  arrivals  of  military  organizations  from  October  1,  1902,  to  July 
26, 1903,  have  been  the  following: 

Three  batteries  Field  Artillery .^ Feb.  25,1908 

Fonr  companies  Coast  Artillery Feb.  26, 1903 

Headquarters  and  three  battalions  Fonrteeth  Infantry Mar.  26, 1903 

Headquarters  and  one  sqnadron  Thirteenth  Cavalry Mar.  26, 1903 

One  squadron  Thirteenth  Cavalry Apr.  26,1903 

Headquarters  and  three  battalion  Eighteenth  Infantry Apr.  26, 1903 

Two  companies  ennneers May  27, 1903 

One  sqnaaron  Twelfth  Cavalry.  May  27,1903 

Headquarters  and  three  battalions  Twenty-third  Infantry May  27, 1903 

One  squadron  Thirteenth  Cavalry June  26, 1903 

Headquarters  and  three  battalions  Fourth  Infantry June  26, 1903 

One  squadron  Twelfth  Cavalry July  26,1903 

Headquarters  and  three  battalions  Seventeenth  Infantry July  26, 1903 

The  departures  have  been : 

Two  batteries  Field  Artillery .-  Mar.    6,1903 

Four  companies  Coast  Artillery .  Mar.    6, 1903 

Headquarters  and  one  squadron  Sixth  Cavalry Apr.    6, 1908 
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Headqiiartors  and  three  battalions  First  Infantry Apr.     6,1908 

Headquarters  and  one  squadron  First  Cavalry May  12, 1903 

One  battery  Field  Artillery May  12,1908 

Headquarters  and  three  battalions  Second  Infantry May  12, 1903 

Two  companies  engineers June  14, 1903 

Headquarters  and  one  squadron  Fifth  Cavalry _ .  _ June  14, 1903 

Headquarters  and  two  battalions  Fifth  Infantry July     2, 1908 

The  troops  serving  in  the  Division  of  the  Philippines  on  July  26, 
1903,  comprised  the  following: 

Engineers,  1  battalion. 
Field  Artillery,  3  batteries. 
Coast  Artillery,  4  companies. 
First  Cavalry,  2  squadrons. 
Fifth  Cavalry,  2  squadrons. 
Sixth  Cavalry,  1  squadron. 
Eleventh  Cavsdry,  neadquarters  and  8  squadrons. 
Twelfth  Cavalry,  2  squadrons. 
Thirteenth  Cavalry,  headquarters  and  8  squadrons. 
Fifteenth  Cavalry,  headquarters  and  3  squadrons. 
Fourth  Infantry,  headquarters  and  3  battalions. 
Fifth  Infantry,  1  battalion. 
Tenth  Infantry,  headquarters  and  3  battalions. 
Eleventh  Infantry,  headquarters  and  3  battalions.    . 
Fourteenth  Infantry,  headquarters  and  3  battalions. 
Seventeenth  Infantry,  headquarters  and  8  battalions. 
Eighteenth  Infantry,  headquarters  and  3  battalions. 
Twenty-third  Infantry,  headquarters  and  3  battalions. 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  headquarters  and  3  battalions. 
Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  headquarters  and  8  battalions. 
Twenty-eighth  Infantry,  headquarters  and  3  battalions. 
Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  headquarters  and  3  battalions. 
Thirtieth  Infantry,  heiadquarters  and  3  battalions. 
Native: 

Under  civil  government,  30  comx>anies. 

Under  military  government,  20  companies. 
General  officers,  7. 
Officers  of  staff  dex>artment,  64. 

Medical  dei>artment— Officers,  90;  Hospital  Corx)s,  951. 
Contract  surgeons — Medical,  104;  dental,  17. 
Ordnance  department — Officers,  3;  detachment,  88. 
Signal  Corps—Officers,  9;  3  companies,  426. 
Total  strength,  present  and  absent,  1,241  officers  and  21,817  enlisted. 

In  the  Department  of  Luzon  two  of  the  six  brigade  organizations 
established  in  1901,  the  Second  and  Third,  have  been  continued  for 
tactical  and  inspection  purposes.  The  former  First  Brigade  was 
merged  into  the  Second,  and  the  Fourth  was  merged  into  the  Third. 
The  former  Fifth  and  Sixth  Brigades  have  been  discontinued  and  the 
troops  serving  in  the  regions  formerly  controlled  by  these  organiza- 
tiofis  now  report  direct  to  the  commanding  general.  Department  of 
the  Visayas,  while  in  the  Department  of  Mindanao  the  troops  are 
serving  who  composed  the  former  Seventh  Brigade. 

The  reduction  of  the  number  of  men  in  each  company  or  troop 
organization  to  65  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry  has  be3n  attained  with 
favorable  results,  in  that  it  has  reduced  the  force  in  the  Philippines 
and  the  expense  of  the  military  service.  It  has  embarrassed  company 
and  regimental  commanders,  in  that  the  men  required  in  each  organ- 
ization for  administrative  purposes  in  a  company  of  65  is  but  very 
slightly  less  than  the  number  required  in  a  company  of  100,  yet  the 
number  available  for  field  work,  guards,  drills,  etc.,  is  very  materially 
diminished.  Stated  in  another  way,  two  companies  of  60  men  will 
never  be  able  to  turn  out  as  many  men  for  duty  as  will  one  company 
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of  100,  but  the  reasons  why  the  numbers  of  each  have  been  diminished 
are  recognized  as  cogent  and  necessary. 

The  cavalry  force  that  has  been  maintained  here  for  the  past  year 
is  less  than  half  that  of  the  infantry.  The  proportion  of  the  two  arms, 
as  represented  by  regiments,  has  been  the  same  as  the  ratio  existing 
between  the  total  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  maintained  in  the  per- 
manent establishment. 

During  the  active  campaigning  while  the  insurrection  in  these 
islands  continued  all  the  regiments  of  the  Regular  Army,  both  foot 
and  mounted  troops,  that  could  be  spared  from  the  United  States, 
Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico  were  sent  to  the  Philippines.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  cavalry  regiments  serving  here  in  whole  or  in  part  at  any  date 
was  7,  with  an  aggregate  strength  of  about  7,500. 

While  active  operations  were  at  their  most  strenuous  stage  the 
impression  prevailed  with  some  military  men  that  the  insurrection 
could  be  suppressed  with  greater  facility  by  mounted  troops  than  by 
infantry,  since  it  was  considered  that  the  mounted  men  could  march 
more  readily  and  occupy  and  control  the  disaffected  localities  better 
than  foot  men.  The  fact  that  the  horsemen  were  available  and  that 
they  were  by  some  deemed  to  be  more  effective  than  men  on  foot  is 
probably  the  reason  why  so  large  a  proportion  of  mounted  to  foot 
men  was  detailed  for  service  here,  for  it  is  now  the  generally  accepted 
belief  of  those  most  exi)erienced  in  Philippine  campaigns  that  infantry 
will  be  more  effective  against  a  native  enemy  in  this  country  of  jungle 
and  swamp  than  the  same  number  of  mounted  men.  They  will  also 
be  far  less  expensive.  A  terrain  favorable  to  horsemen  is  very  seldom 
found  save  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  dry  season. 

The  losses  among  cavalry  horses  have  been  very  great  indeed,  and 
there  has  not  yet  been  discovered  any  means  of  preventing  the  rav- 
ages of  some  of  these  tropical  animal  diseases.  For  this  reason  it  is 
recommended  that  mounted  troops  serving  here,  as  their  time  expires, 
be  largely  replaced  by  infantrymen  and  that  the  enlisted  men  of  about 
one-half  the  organizations  be  natives  of  these  islands. 

As  to  the  time  of  Philippine  service  to  be  required  of  white  troops, 
it  is  understood  to  be  now  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  limit  the 
tropical  tour  to  a  period  of  two  years.  If  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
troops  in  the  antipodes  and  the  cost  of  their  transportation  both  ways 
be  regarded  as  important,  there  is  another  reason  why  the  service 
should  be  of  greater  duration,  and  it  is  the  fact,  which  none  can  dis- 
pute, that  the  officers  and  men  can  be  more  efficient  the  third  than 
the  second  year,  and  the  fifth  than  the  third.  The  worst  feature  of 
military  service  in  this  tropical  country  is,  of  course,  the  climate,  but 
take  it  all  in  all  the  liability  of  our  race  to  sickness  and  disability 
here  is  not  greater  than  it  is  for  those  serving  in  many  parts  of  India, 
Java,  Cochin  China,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Jamaica,  Hawaii.  All 
the  countries  named  were  conquered  by  white  men  and  have  been 
largely  governed  and  civilized  through  the  instrumentality  of  military 
men  of  the  Caucasian  race.  If  England,  Holland,  and  France  had 
adopted  the  policy  of  shipping  their  troops  home  every  two  years  there 
is  little  hazard  in  saying  they  would  never  have  effected  the  conquest 
of  those  vast  tropical  regions  they  now  govern  with  so  much  advan- 
tage to  the  governed. 

The  governor  of  a  province,  or  any  official  charged  with  duties  that 
bring  him  hi  to  close  relations  with  these  strange  people,  either  in  a 
hostile  or  peaceful  way,  does  not  really  become  proficient,  no  matter 
what  his  aptitude  or  intelligence,  until  he  has  had  a  year  for  observa- 
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lion  and  study,  and  it  is  trae  of  tho  enlisted  men  that  they  must  learn 
by  experience  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  Tropics.  The 
tour  of  duty  for  officers  and  men  should  be  four  or  five  years  instead 
of  two  or  three,  for  the  wor"k  will  be  far  better  done  by  a  trained  army 
than  by  new  men  or  recruits.  The  health  of  some  will  fail,  of  course, 
but  with  better  quarters  and  a  resort  to  hill  stations  the  jeopardy  is 
slight.  When  one  remembers  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
exchange  or  repatriation  of  the  troops  of  Holland  serving  in  the  Neth- 
erlands Indies — for  that  army  is  exclusively  colonial;  that  there  are 
10,000  Europeans  serving  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  constantly  for 
about  half  the  pay  our  troops  receive;  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  British  officers  in  India  were  bom  in  India;  that  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  Indian  officers  have  reached  retiring  age  on  Indian  army 
service  alone;  that  the  white  officers  of  the  British  West  India  regi- 
ment (enlisted  men  are  negroes)  have  a  service  with  it  averaging  ton 
years;  that  the  French  troops  in  French  Indo-China  go  out  for  tours 
of  ten  years,  and  that  many  apply  to  stay  longer;  that  the  overthrow 
of  native  rule  in  Hawaii  was  effected  principally  by  American  resi- 
dents and  missionaries  who  were  bom  in  Hawaii;  with  these  as  prece- 
dents, it  would  seem  to  be  well  to  revise  the  rules  respecting  the 
length  of  the  tour  of  duty  for  American  troops  in  these  islands. 

During  the  year  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  three  of  cavalry,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  have  returned  to  the  United  States,  while  the  com- 
pletion of  the  repatriation  of  the  eight  regiments  will  be  accomplished 
by  October. 

In  pursuance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  undersigned  the  force 
serving  in  the  Philippines  will  be  soon  further  reduced  by  the  with- 
drawal of  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  two  of  infantry.  If  certain 
changes  are  made  in  the  organization  of  the  troops,  which  have  been 
proposed  to  the  Department  and  are  referred  to  in  the  closing  caption 
of  this  report,  the  number  of  white  troops  may  be  still  further 
decreased. 

PUBLIC  ORDER. 

The  following  is  submitted  as  indicating  the  conditions  as  to  dis- 
orders, eto.,  that  existed  during  the  twelve  months  ending  August 
31,  1902.  It  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Philippine 
constabulary  to  the  head  of  his  department,  dated  August  31,  1902. 
He  summarized  the  result  of  military  operations  coming  under  his 
own  observation,  and  the  following  embodies  the  principal  statistics 
furnished : 

Insnrgents  and  ladrones  killed 674 

Captured  -.  2,837 

Surrendered 1,067 

Arms  captured  and  surrendered 2, 089 

Losses  by  the  constabulary: 

Killed 22 

Wounded 41 

Strength  of  force  July  1  (officers  and  men) 5, 510 

Ponies  on  hand _ 750 

Estimated  number  of  unserviceable  arms  in  the  archipelago 1, 000 

Estimated  military  force  required  in  the  Philippines  after  July, 
1903 :  Constabulary  5, 500  and  scouts  5,000,  working  in  cordial  coopera- 
tion under  the  chief  executive,  and  also  a  regular  force  of  American 
white  troops,  for  moral  effect,  of  10,000. 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  during  a  part  of  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  report  active  military  operations  were  in  progress  in 
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Batangas,  Lagnna,  Tayabas  proyinces,  and  in  the  island  of  Samar, 
while  the  scenes  of  the  most  active  constabulary  campaigns  were  the 
provinces  of  Bulacan,  Rizal,  Tayabas,  Sorsogon,  islands  of  Negroid 
and  Leyte,  and  the  Province  of  Misamis,  island  of  Mindanao. 

During  this  period  the  military  activities  controlled  by  the  division 
commander  in  the  Christian  provinces  were  confined  to  two,  and  the 
period  of  such  activity  was  less  than  four  months. 

A  copy  of  the  report  dated  June  30,  1903,  made  to  the  chief  of  con- 
stabulary by  Col.  William  S.  Scott,  assistant  chief  of  constabulary  for 
northern  Luzon,  was  kindly  loaned  to  the  undersigned,  and  such  data 
herein  as  relates  to  the  operations  of  the  native  troops  in  their  char- 
acter of  assistants  to  the  constabulary  were  gleaned  from  the  report 
cited. 

In  Luzon,  north  of  Tayabas,  it  apx)ears  that  since  February  11, 1903, 
101  ladrones  were  captured,  78  killed,  22  wounded;  69  firearms  and 
1,700  rounds  of  metallic  ammunition  captured.  In  the  operations 
which  produced  these  results,  1,800  scouts  participated  in  the  char- 
acter of  assistants  to  the  constabulary,  but  the  number  of  the  latter 
employed  is  not  given. 

In  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  throughout  the  archipelago  and 
throughout  a  very  large  part  of  the  rural  districts,  inhabited  by 
Christian  Filipinos,  life  and  property  have  been  secure  and  the 
inhabitants  have  pursued  their  ordinary  avocations  without  annoy- 
ance by  the  lawbreakers.  There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  serious 
disturbance  of  the  peace  in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts  which 
have  resulted  in  some  loss  of  life  and  property.  Such  disturbances  of 
the  peace  have  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  industrial  efforts,  and 
in  many  extensive  regions  little  attention  to  agriculture,  the  mainstay 
of  the  islands,  has  been  practicable. 

The  lawless  element  generally  consists  of  roving  bands  whose  mem- 
bers are  descendants  of  former  generations  of  men  engaged  in  the 
same  avocation — lawbreakers  and  robbers  by  occupation.  They 
sometimes  call  themselves  insurrectos  and  resent  the  characterization 
of  "ladrones,"  but  the  real  motive  of  almost  all  of  these  outlaws  is 
loot,  pure  and  simple,  and  to  be  supported  by  the  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious inhabitants. 

The  more  important  instances  of  disturbance  of  the  peace  in  the 
provinces  inhabited  by  Christians  are  the  following: 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  and  early  in  February,  1903,  an  insur- 
recto  chief  styling  himself  "general  in  chief,"  raided  the  province  of 
Bizal,  defeating  and  disarming  municipal  police  and  small  detach- 
ments of  constabulary.  Under  the  law  requiring  native  troops  to 
assist  in  police  work,  600  well-trained  men  quartered  near  by  were 
thrown  into  the  region  of  disorder.  They  operated  under  an  assist-ant 
chief  of  constabulary.  By  March  27  Gen.  San  Miguel  had  been 
killed,  together  with  about  100  of  his  followers,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  gang  was  captured  or  dispersed. 

On  February  21  a  detachment  of  11  men  of  the  Sixteenth  Company 
of  Scouts,  without  an  officer,  were  attacked  at  Cainta;  one  man  was 
mortally  wounded  and  the  detachment  gave  up  their  arms  to  the 
attacking  party,  which  was  said  to  have  numbered  from  60  to  100. 

On  the  31st  day  of  May  a  robber  band  raided  the  town  of  Bay  and 
looted  the  place,  capturing  some  arms  and  maltreating  the  inhabit- 
ants. This  occurred  the  day  following  the  departure  of  a  detachment 
of  one  officer  and  a  few  men  of  the  engineer  battalion,  who  had  just 
fljoishfid  making  a  road  from  Bay  to  a  neighboring  town. 
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On  the  11th  day  of  February,  1903,  a  band  of  ladrones  raided  the 
town  of  Nanjan,  Mindoro,  killed  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  robbed 
them  of  their  property. 

On  March  23  a  chief  named  Concepcion,  who  was  an  escaped  con- 
vict, at  the  head  of  a  band  of  40  of  his  kind  entered  the  town  of 
Surigao,  province  of  same  name,  and  killed  an  American  constabulary 
officer,  captured  the  remainder  of  the  party  of  constabulary  and  dis- 
armed them,  thus  securing  about  140  firearms,  several  thousand 
rounds  of  ammunition,  all  the  constabulary  supplies,  and  the  sum  of 
about  7,000  pesos.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  either  neutral 
or  favored  the  robbers.  When  the  facts  were  known  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernor, he  requested  the  division  commander  to  take  charge  of  the  dis- 
affected region  and  ordered  the  constabulary  serving  there  to  act 
under  the  order  of  the  military  officer  in  command,  who  was  Brig. 
Gen.  Jesse  M.  Lee,  U.  S.  Army.  He  at  once  sent  troops  to  the  scene 
and  personally  organized  and  directed  operations  until  the  arrival  of 
Colonel  Myer,  Eleventh  Infantry,  who  carried  on  the  work.  Five 
companies  of  white  troops,  two  of  scouts,  and  about  160  constabulary 
took  part  in  these  operations. 

The  civil  governor  intimated  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  might 
be  suspended  in  this  province  if  the  necessity  for  so  doing  existed, 
but  as  criminal  judicial  proceedings  could  be  promptly  had  in  every 
case  of  those  who  were  charged  with  participation  in  the  lawbreaking, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  invoke  the  more  summary  methods  of  military 
law.  Almost  all  the  participants  in  the  attack  were  arrested  and 
tried;  4  are  under  death  sentence,  20  for  life,  and  most  of  the  others 
received  sentences  reaching  to  twenty  years  at  hard  labor.  The 
leader,  Concepcion,  has  not  been  caught,  but  an  unconfirmed  report 
says  that  he  was  wounded  and  has  died,  while  his  band  are  all  in  jail, 
as  are  many  of  his  confederates.  The  American  troops  were  with- 
drawn early  in  July,  and  peace  and  quiet  in  the  province  has  been 
restored;  but  two  companies  of  native  troops  still  remain  for  moral 
effect.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  since  American  occupation  in 
March,  1900,  there  had  been  no  trouble  in  this  province,  neither  did 
the  Filipino  republican  forces  resist  the  American  troops  when  they 
landed  at  Surigao  in  1899. 

About  the  1st  of  April  there  was  an  outbreak  in  Misamis  under  a 
leader  named  Flores.  With  a  following  of  one  or  two  hundred  very 
ignorant  people,  armed  with  a  few  rifles  and  many  bolos  and  spears,  this 
outlaw  was  able  to  raid  the  pueblos,  rob  the  inhabitants  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  set  the  province  in  a  turmoil.  The  provincial  governor, 
who  is  a  Filipino,  described  the  uprising  as  an  insurrection,  and  Gov- 
ernor Taft  having  given  dii'ections  that  all  military  operations  in 
Misamis  be  under  the  orders  of  the  military  commander,  General  Lee, 
and  afterwards  General  Wint,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  restora- 
tion of  order.  About  April  1  a  company  of  native  troops  was  sent 
to  Cagayan  de  Misamis  and  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  this  com- 
mand encountered  the  insurgents  at  Agusan,  causing  them  some  loss. 
On  May  11  there  was  an  outbreak  on  the  island  of  Camaguin,  which 
pertains  to  the  province  of  Misamis,  where  before  this  for  four  years 
there  had  been  absolute  peace.  The  provincial  governor  asked  for 
help  and  a  company  of  native  troops  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  trouble 
the  next  day.  A  sharp  fight  ensued  and  the  trouble  was  ended  imme- 
diately. 

About  May  1  a  troop  of  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry  from  Iligan  had  been 
sent  into  Misamis  Province  with  the  hope  that  the  moral  effect  of  its 
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presence  would  be  beneficial.  On  May  16  the  troop  commander  with 
a  small  detachment  arrested  and  disarmed  a  number  of  Flores's  adher- 
ents in  Suclutan,  but  in  some  manner  the  natives  recovered  their  bolos, 
set  upon  the  detachment,  and  killed  Captain  Overton  and  one  man 
of  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry  and  wounded  another  soldier. 

The  uprisings  in  this  province  were  ended  by  the  1st  of  July,  the 
chief,  Flores,  was  a  prisoner,  and  the  white  troops  returned  to  their 
former  stations. 

In  response  to  a  call  from  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  for 
report  respecting  any  practicable  reduction  in  numbers  of  the  troops 
serving  in  the  archipelago,  the  undersigned  on  July  5  cabled  a  rec- 
ommendation outlining  a  change  in  the  organizations  and  numbers  of 
soldiers  which  had  in  view  the  settlement  and  legalizing  on  a  perma- 
nent, practical  basis  the  provisional  organization  which  now  exists  for 
the  native  troops.  Briefly,  the  project  is :  The  civil  government  to 
maintain  such  number  of  constabulary  as  may  be  thought  necessary, 
the  same  to  be  commanded  by  a  Regular  Army  officer  and  aided  by  a 
few  regular  officers  of  the  grades  of  major  and  captain,  all  under  the 
civil  governor,  this  force  to  maintain  the  peace  if  possible,  and 
when  unable  to  do  so  the  regular  troops  to  be  called  In  and  take 
charge  of  the  disaffected  region  or  province.  The  regular  force  to 
be  reduced  to  12  regiments  of  infantry  and  3  of  cavalry,  the  white 
enlisted  men  of  6  infantry  regiments  and  1  cavalry  regiment  to  be 
replaced  gradually  by  natives,  and  the  native  scouts  enlisted  and 
absorbed  in  place  of  the  whites.  This  regular  force,  which  would 
still  contain  more  whit-es  than  natives,  to  be  supplemented  by  such 
number  of  American  engineers,  artillery,  and  telegraphers  as  should 
be  required,  the  aggregate  to  be  about  13,000  of  all  arms,  of  which 
considerably  less  than  half  would  be  natives  of  the  islands.  The 
desirable  scout  officers,  after  examination,  to  be  taken  over  by  trans- 
fer into  the  regular  establishment  with  present  dates  of  commission. 
All  officers  of  native  regular  regiments  to  be  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army. 

The  project  outlined  above  contemplates  the  continuous  service  in 
the  Philippines  of  6  regiments  of  infantry  and  1  of  cavalry,  whose 
enlisted  men  would  be  exclusively  natives  of  these  islands.  The  same 
desiderata,  i.  e.,  efficiency  and  economy,  could  be  secured  in  another 
way,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  found  to  better  serve  the  purpose.  It 
consists  in  substituting  natives  of  these  islands  for  enlisted  Americans 
in  the  third  battalion  of  a  certain  number  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
regiments,  aggregating  in  all,  say,  twenty  or  twenty-five  battalions,  etc. , 
these  to  be  assigned  to  permanent  Philippine  service  and  officered  by 
details  from  those  commissioned  in  the  regiment.  The  regimental 
headquarters  with  the  remainder  of  the  companies  would  be  available 
for  service  in  the  United  States  or  in  our  exterior  possessions,  just  as 
now. 

The  theory  of  this  proposition  is  that  whenever  the  disorder  in  any 
locality  or  province  should  become  so  great  as  to  make  the  interven- 
tion of  the  regular  forces  desirable  the  governor  would  call  upon  the 
commanding  general  for  help,  specifying  the  locality.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  would  observe  in  his  call  for  the  army  the  rules  laid  down  in 
section  14  of  the  organic  act  for  creating  the  Philippine  constabulary, 
where  it  is  specified  that  when  the  peace  of  any  municipality  shall  be 
so  disturbed  that  the  local  police  was  unable  to  restore  it  the  presi- 
dente  would  I'eport  the  fact  to  the  constabulary  representative  in 
charge,  who  thereupon  would  temporarily  take  command  and  direct 
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the  operations  of  the  police  force  of  said  municipality  in  conjunction 
with  the  constabulary.  In  framing  General  Orders,  No.  152,  Head- 
quarters Division  of  the  Philippines,  wherein  are  laid  down  the  con- 
ditions that  had  to  be  observed  before  troops  could  respond  to  a  call 
for  assistance,  it  seems  probable  that  section  14  of  the  constabulary 
law  (act  175)  furnished  the  guiding  thought,  yet  the  phrase  of  Gen- 
eral Orders,  No.  152,  that  required  the  civil  authority  asking  for  troops 
to  state  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  emergency,  just  as  the  munici- 
pal presidente  was  required  to  report  his  inability  to  do  the  same 
thing,  in  order  to  secure  armed  assistance,  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
governor  and  the  chief  of  the  Philippine  constabulary;  a  dissent 
which,  in  view  of  the  precedent  established  by  the  Commission,  seems 
to  be  without  justification,  as  the  cases  are  parallel. 

It  was  supposed  that  when  troops,  at  the  instance  of  the  civil  author- 
ity, should  intervene  in  any  scene  of  disorder  the  constabulary  serv- 
ing there  would  fall  under  the  control  of  the  army  commander  for 
the  time  being;  just  as  was  done  in  the  remote  Surigao  and  Misamis 
provinces  in  March  and  April  last,  where  native  troops,  constabulary, 
and  the  Regular  Army  troops  all  worked  with  the  utmost  harmony  for 
a  common  purpose  and  accomplished  it  speedily. 

The  governor,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  Novem- 
ber 1, 1902,  mentions  that  in  a  certain  contingency  in  might  be  neces- 
sary to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  a  disorderly  province  and 
turn  it  over  for  the  army  to  deal  with.  It  is  certain  that  this  disposi- 
tion under  all  ordinary  conditions  would  attain  the  desired  result — 
that  is,  peace  and  good  order,  in  the  most  speedy  and  least  expensive 
manner. 

It  is  resi)ectf  ully  suggested  that  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  serv- 
ice would  result  from  longer  tours  of  duty  in  the  Philippines,  and,  as 
an  inducement  and  incentive  to  such  stay  here,  it  is  suggested  that 
Congress  allow  a  continuous  service  increase  of  pay  to  officers  who 
should  remain  on  duty  here  for  more  than  the  stated  customary  tour 
of  duty.  If  an  8  or  a  10  per  cent  increase  were  allowed  for  the  third 
and  each  subsequent  year  of  continuous  Philippine  service,  but  not 
to  extend  beyond  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  all,  the  result  would  be  that 
fully  half  of  the  officers  ordered  to  these  islands  would  be  glad  to 
remain.  The  transitory  stay  of  officers,  which  is  now  the  rule,  is  a 
very  great  detriment  to  efficient  insular  service,  and  besides  is  a  cause 
of  constant  expense  to  the  Government. 

NATIVE  SCOUTS. 

The  employment  of  natives  of  the  Philippines  in  a  military  capacity 
and  for  combatant  purposes  by  the  United  States  authorities  appears 
to  date  from  September  16,  1899,  when  General  Otis  authorized  Lien- 
tenant  Batson,  Fourth  Cavalry,  to  raise  100  Macabebe  scouts,  and  on 
October  18,  1899,  when  General  Lawton  was  authorized  to  organize 
two  additional  companies,  each  128  strong,  and  to  employ  them  in 
clearing  the  swamps  and  esteros  about  the  head  of  Manila  Bay  of 
robbers  and  insurgents,  and  as  scouts,  guides,  and  detectives  for 
General  Lawton's  column. 

Lieutenant  Batson,  Fourth  Cavalry,  commanded  the  battalion. 
Subsequently  this  force  was  increased  to  478  officers  and  men.  Its 
organization  was  completed  on  June  1,  1900,  and  was  styled  "The 
Squadron  of  Philippine  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Volunteers,"  with  Maj. 
Matthew  A.  Batson,  squadron  commander.     The  officers  were  United 
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States  volunteers  and  paid  from  army  appropriations,  while  the  men 
were  contract  employees  and  paid  from  revenues  of  the  islands. 

General  Otis,  in  his  report  to  the  Adjutant-Greneral  on  May  14, 
1900,  mentions  the  circumstance  of  the  recall  of  a  detachment  of 
Macabebes  from  Tayabas  Province,  because  "their  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  rebellious  subjects  or  with  natives  from  whom  they  wished 
to  extract  information  were  in  most  instances  attended  with  inexcus- 
able harshness." 

The  raising  of  the  scouts  was  not  limited  to  the  one  tribe  of  Maca- 
bebes, for  in  the  division  roster  of  July  15,  1900,  there  is  mention  of 
"Ilocos  scouts"  and  *'Ilocano  scouts."  The  adjutant-general  of  the 
division,  on  June  30,  1901,  reported  that  the  number  of  native  scouts 
in  service  on  January  1, 1901,  reached  an  aggregate  of  1,402,  while  by 
the  date  of  his  report  these  numbers  had  grown  to  5,500  and  were 
organized  into  53  companies.  The  pay  of  the  men  was  fixed  at  $15 
per  month  for  the  first  sergeants,  while  the  duty  sergeants  received 
110.80,  the  corporals  19,  and  the  privates  and  musicians  17.80,  and  all 
received  a  uniform  allowance  of  $1.50  per  month  for  clothing. 

The  subsistence  of  the  native  cavalry  was  the  same  as  that  issued 
to  white  troops,  while  the  ration  of  the  other  scouts  was  the  same  as 
the  native  ration  issued  in  Manila,  but  on  the  12th  of  April,  1901,  the 
ration  for  all  native  troops,  scouts,  and  employees  was  fixed  by  the  com- 
manding general,  Division  of  the  Philippines  (G.  O. ,  No.  70,  series  1901, 
Div.  Philippines),  and  this  ration,  with  very  slight  modification,  was 
subsequently  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  (G.  O. ,  No.  12,  A.  G.  O. , 
series  1 902) .  The  clothing  allowance  for  all  grades  of  $1 .  50  per  month 
was  continued  until  the  publication  of  the  order  last  cited,  when  it  was 
fixed  for  all  enlisted  men  at  $2.70  -per  month,  while  the  rates  of  pay 
fixed  in  1901  still  prevail. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1901,  the  commanding  general.  Division 
of  the  Philippines,  ordered  that  all  classes  of  native  scoute  be  reor- 
ganized into  fifty  companies,  each  to  conform  as  respects  numbers  of 
the  different  ratings  to  a  company  of  infantry  of  104  men  and  1  or 
2  officers,  preferably  lieutenants  who  had  belonged  to  the  former 
organizations,  but  department  commanders  could  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity assign  subaltern  officers  for  duty  with  these  companies.  The 
soldiers  were  not  enlisted,  but  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  civil- 
ian employees,  and  they  were  armed  with  the  Springfield  carbine  and 
wore  khaki  uniform  of  the  regular  infantry.  The  companies  were 
numbered  from  1  to  50,  of  which  11  were  composed,  of  Macabebes,  13 
of  Ilocanos,  4  of  Cagayans,  4  of  Tagalogs,  2  of  Bicols,  and  16  of  Yisay- 
ans.     All  were  paid  from  insular  funds. 

On  September  28  the  War  Department  ordered  that  all  scouts  then 
employed  and  theretofore  paid  from  insular  revenues  be  discharged  as 
such  and  enlisted  and  paid,  from  October  1,  with  funds  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  the  Army.  Effect  to  these  telegraphic  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  was  given  by  General  Orders,  No.  310,  Division 
of  the  Philippines,  series  of  1901.  By  that  order  the  regular  army 
ration  was  restored  to  the  scouts  and  so  continued  until  the  receipt  of 
General  Orders,  No.  12,  1902,  above  cited,  which  with  very  slight 
modification  restored  the  ration  fixed  by  General  Orders,  No.  70,  head- 
quarters Division  of  the  Philippines,  series  1901,  its  money  value 
being  about  6  cents  less  than  that  of  the  regular  army  ration. 

In  pursuance  of  this  order  the  60  companies  of  scouts  were  fully 
organized,  and  all  of  the  officers  were  commissioned  provisionally  for 
four  years,  while  the  soldiers  were  all  enlisted  for  three  years.    Thre^ 
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natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands  were  appointed  second  lieutenants, 
but  one  of  them  has  recently  resigned,  and  his  place  has  been  filled 
by  an  American.  The  aggregate  strength  of  the  scouts  on  October  1, 
1902,  officers  and  men,  was  4,935,  while  the  present  strength  is  4,868. 

From  October  1,  1902,  to  February  I,  1903,  the  scouts  were  all  per- 
forming  the  same  duties  as  the  regular  troops,  namely,  guards,  fatigues, 
etc.,  but  it  was  very  seldom  that  two  or  more  companies  were  assem- 
bled at  the  same  station.  There  has  been  an  effort  made  to  concen- 
trate the  troops,  and  with  resx)ect  to  the  regulars  there  has  been  con- 
siderable progress,  but  beyond  the  assembling  of  a  battalion  of  scouts 
at  Caloocan  and  another  at  Camp  Jossman,  near  Hollo,  the  native 
troops  have  generally  occupied  one-company  stations. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1903,  the  following  act  of  Congress  was 
approved  by  the  President: 

AN  ACT  To  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Philippine  constabnlary,  to  establish  the  rank  and 

pay  of  its  commanding  officers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  OMembled^  That  omcers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
may  be  detailed  for  service  as  chief  and  assistant  chiefs,  the  said  assistant  chiefs 
not  to  exceed  in  number  f onr,  of  the  Philippine  constabnlary ,  and  that  dnring  the 
continnance  of  such  details  the  officers  serving  as  chief  shall  have  the  rank,  pay, 
and  allowances  of  brigadier-general,  and  the  officers  serving  as  assistant  cniefs 
shall  have  the  rank,  x>av,  and  allowances  of  colonel:  Provided,  That  the  difference 
between  the  pay  and  allowanoes  of  brigadier-general  and  colonel,  as  herein  pro- 
vided, and  the  pay  and  allowances  of  tne  officers  so  detailed  in  the  grades  from 
which  they  are  detailed  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Philippine  treasury. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  companies  of  Philippine  scouts  ordered  to  assist  the  Philippine 
constabulary  in  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  Philipi^ine  Islands  may  be  placed 
under  the  command  of  officers  serving  as  chief  or  assistant  chiefs  of  the  Philip- 
pine constabulary,  as  herein  provided:  Provided^  That  when  the  Philippine  scouts 
shall  be  ordered  to  assist  the  Philippine  constabulary,  said  scouts  shall  not  at  any 
time  be  placed  under  the  command  of  inspectors  or  other  officers  of  the  constabu- 
lary below  the  grade  of  assistant  chief  of  constabulary. 

Approved,  January  30,  1903. 

At  the  date  of  this  legislation  the  status  of  the  portion  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  serving  in  this  archipelago  was  fixed  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  President,  dated  July  4,  1902,  as  follows: 

War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  4, 1902, 

The  insurrection  against  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippine  Archipelago  having  ended  and  provincial  civil  governments  having 
been  established  tibiroughout  the  entire  territory  of  the  archipelago,  not  inhabited 
by  Moro  tribes,  under  instructions  of  the  President  to  the  Philippine  Commission, 
dated  AprU  7, 1900,  now  ratified  and  confirmed  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
1, 1902,  entitled  **An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  affairs 
of  civH  government  in  the  Philippine  Idands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  the  gen- 
eral commanding  the  Division  of  the  Philippines  is  hereby  relieved  from  fur&er 
performance  of  we  duties  of  military  governor  and  the  office  of  the  military  gov- 
ernor in  said  archipelago  is  terminated.  The  general  commanding  the  Division 
of  the  Philippines  and  all  military  officers  in  authority  therein  wiU  continue  to 
observe  directions  contained  in  the  aforesaid  instructions  of  the  President,  that 
the  military  forces  in  the  Division  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  at  all  times  subject 
under  the  orders  of  the  military  commander  to  the  call  of  the  civil  authorities  for 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the  enforcement  of  their  authority. 

By  the  President: 
Et.thu  Root, 

Secretary  of  War. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  instructions  are  in  effect  but  a  reiter- 
ation of  the  earlier  instructions  of  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  of  April  7,  1900,  that  were  ratified  and  confirmed  by  act  of  Con- 
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gress,  approved  July  1,  1902,  providing  for  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippines. 

At  date  of  this  legislation  no  request  had  been  presented  for  mili- 
tary intervention  in  respect  to  disorders  and  none  was  made  until  long 
afterwards. 

During  the  period  of  four  months  ending  February  1,  1903,  there 
were  a  few  changes  of  stations  of  scouts  made  at  the  request  of  the 
civil  oflficials,  for  the  reason  that  the  presence  of  the  troops  in  certain 
named  places  wtis  considered  to  be  desirable  on  account  of  the  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  good  order  and  peace  of  the  neighborhood 
their  presence  would  have. 

The  division  commander  was  inquired  of  once  or  twice  by  offtcials 
of  the  civil  government  as  to  the  practicability  of  placing  one  or  more 
companies  of  scouts  at  the  disposition  of  the  chief  of  constabulary 
for  field  operations  against  disturbers  of  the  peace.  The  reply  was 
that  troops  would  be  sent  to  any  scene  of  disoixier  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  request  therefor,  when  such  request  conformed  with  the 
requirements  of  General  Orders,  No.  152,  Division  of  the  Philippines, 
series  of  1902,  wherein  were  laid  down  certain  conditions  to  govern 
the  call  for  troops  in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities.  The  governor  was 
told  that  if  the  last  clause  of  General  Chaffee's  order,  defining  the 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  was  deemed  objectionable  by  the  Philippine 
Commission  as  requiring  too  sweeping  an  admission,  the  division 
commander  was  quite  ready  and  entirely  willing  to  revoke  so  much 
of  the  paragraph  as  required  that  the  request  for  assistance  of  the 
troops  contain  the  declaration  "that  the  civil  authorities  are  unable 
to  cope  with  the  emergency  at  the  scene  of  the  disorder." 

It  is  understood  that  this  legislation  was  asked  for  by  the  officials 
of  the  civil  government,  but  at  this  time  no  mention  had  ever  been 
made  to  the  military  commander  of  a  desire  that  the  troops  be  used 
in  any  disturbed  district,  although  they  were  at  all  times  entirely 
ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice,  nor  had  any  member  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  made  any  allusion  to  the  inadequacy  or  narrow  scox)e 
of  the  instructions  of  the  President  that  enjoined  the  subjection  of 
the  military  forces  under  the  commanding  general  to  the  call  of  the 
civil  authorities  for  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  authority. 

The  first  section  of  the  law  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  constab- 
ulary authorized  the  doing  of  several  things  that  were  either  being 
lawfully  done  at  that  time  or  were  entirely  within  the  capacity  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  to  do.  The  second  section  authorized  the 
detachment  of  a  part  of  the  forces  serving  under  the  orders  of  the 
general  in  chief  in  the  Philippines,  the  command  ov3r  such  detach- 
ment to  be  exercised  by  the  nominees  of  the  civil  government. 

The  division  commander  greatly  regretted  that  political  considera- 
tions seemed  to  require  the  captains,  field  officers,  and  generals  of  the 
forces  here  to  occupy  the  mortifying  position  which  the  execution  of 
this  law  involved,  viz,  to  be  forbidden  to  lead  into  action  the  troops 
of  their  commands  whom  they  had  organized,  instructed  for  years, 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  whose  material  wants,  under 
other  leadership,  they  must  still  supply. 

Generals  Moore  and  Lee  lost  command  of  one-third  of  the  troops 
in  their  respective  brigades — forces  which  had  been  distributed  for 
ready  response  to  a  call  of  the  civil  authorities  "under  the  military 
commander." 
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On  February  10  the  following  telegram,  dated  February  9,  was 
received  from  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army: 

Act  of  Congress  approved  January  30  authorizes  Philippine  Scouts  to  be  placed 
under  command  of  chief  of  constabulary  when  ordered  to  assist  in  maintenance 
of  order.  The  Secretary  of  War  directs  you  to  give  assistance  necessary  to  dis- 
-poBe  of  ladrones  in  Bulacan  as  required  by  William  H.  Taf t. 

On  the  date  of  receipt,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  calls  of  the  governor 
for  scouts  to  carry  on  hostile  operations  against  the  lawless  element, 
department  commanders  were  instructed  that  whenever  organizations 
were  furnished  and  placed  under  ordera  of  the  constabulary  chiefs 
the  companies  continued  to  be  dependent  upon  the  Army  for  their  pay, 
rations,  medicines,  and  attendance,  also  arms  and  ammunition ;  con- 
tinued to  be  amenable  to  the  rules  and  Articles  of  War,  and  that  they 
should  be  furnished  with  such  animals  and  means  of  transportation 
as  were  available. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1903,  the  first  request  for  military  assist- 
ance ever  made  on  the  military  commander  by  Governor  Taft  was 
received  from  him.  He  asked  for  the  services  of  eight  companies  of 
scouts  to  be  employed  in  the  provinces  near  Manila,  where  the  con- 
stabulary had  been  contending  with  the  disturbers  of  the  peace;  also 
in  the  province  of  Batangas  and  in  the  island  of  Mindoro.  The  same 
day  the  commanding  general.  Department  of  Luzon,  was  ordered  to  f  ui'- 
nish  the  companies  asked  for,  and  on  the  following  day  they  reported. 

On  July  25,  30  of  the  50  companies  of  native  troops  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  command  of  the  undersigned  and  his  subordinate 
commanders  to  that  of  the  civil  governor  and  were  employed  in  active 
operations  in  the  field  against  the  element  which  is  variously  styled 
'"ladrones,"  "tulisanes,"  or  "insurrectos." 

As  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  the  operations  of  the  native  troops 
serving  under  the  orders  of  the  governor  will  doubtless  be  submit- 
ted to  the  War  Department  by  him,  any  further  mention  of  their 
operations  by  the  undersigned  will  be  inappropriate. 

It  seems  certain  that  there  must  be  a  native  contingent  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  serving  in  the  Philippines.  Reasons  of  economy  and  policy 
both  point  to  the  wisdom  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  excellent  native 
material  here  available.  The  civil  government  will  need  a  police  force, 
of  course,  but  the  Army  contingent  should  be  available  for  duty  any- 
where, just  as  is  now  the  Porto  Rican  regiment.  Under  the  caption 
"Public  order"  is  an  indication  of  a  project  for  organization  of  such 
a  force. 

At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  the  negro  regiments  in  the  Regular 
Army  must  not  serve  out  of  a  warm  country,  but  we  have  seen  that 
those  serving  in  Montana  were  as  strong  and  stalwart  as  those  who 
served  in  Louisiana;  so  it  will  be  found  with  the  Filipinos,  for  should 
the  necessity  exist  to  throw  a  large  force  into  any  eastern  country 
these  islands  could  furnish  several  regiments. 

The  following  is  submitted  respecting  the  pay,  rations,  clothing, 
etc.,  of  natives  in  the  military  service: 

As  far  as  concerns  pay,  the  present  rates  are  ample.  We  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  at  the 
same  rate.  Why  should  more  be  paid?  Any  excess  would  be  a 
bonus,  a  gift,  and  would  insure  no  more  efficient  service  than  now. 
There  is  but  one  kind  of  clothing  ever  worn  by  troops  in  the  Philip- 
pines— the  cotton  khaki.     The  present  allowance  for  clothing  is  $2.70 
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per  month,  or  $32.40  per  year.  The  same  is  ample,  and  there  should 
be  no  change.  As  respects  subsistence,  it  is  remarked  that  there  has 
been  a  constant  clamor  to  have  the  native  soldier  ration  restored  to 
what  it  once  was,  the  same  that  is  allowed  to  white  troops. 

The  fact  that  the  Philippine  cavalry  scouts  first  organized  were 
allowed  the  full  army  ration ;  that  this  gave  place  to  the  present  native 
ration,  and  later  was  changed  to  the  army  basis,  and  finally  was  again 
changed  to  the  native  ration  first  allowed,  is  the  principal  cause  of 
these  appeals  to  have  the  army  allowance  restored.  It  is  always  easy 
to  increase  public  allowances  that  aflPect  personal  interests,  but  to  de- 
crease them  is  more  than  difi&cult  and  is  always  resisted.  There  is 
another  fact  that  probably  has  its  infiuence  in  causing  these  appeals. 
There  are  many  ex-soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army  holding  commissions 
in  the  scouts.  These  are  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
a  ration  as  an  allowance  in  the  nature  of  a  vested  right,  and  they  take 
up  the  cause  of  their  men  and  favor  their  appeals  to  secure  the  same 
allowance  these  officers  have  themselves  en  joyed  while  they  were  in  the 
ranks.  The  junior  officers,  generally,  are  not  concerned  in  any  mili- 
tary administration  beyond  what  affects  the  men  under  their  immediate 
command.  They  know  that  if  the  subsistence  allowance  is  increased, 
the  savings  will  be  greater  and  the  funds  for  expenditure  in  messing, 
recreations,  etc. ,  will  be  abundant.  The  public  interests  are  forgotten, 
but  the  family  interests,  so  to  speak,  of  the  men  under  their  personal 
command  are  ever  before  them. 

If  the  Filipino  had  begun  his  military  career  in  our  Army  with  a 
ration  such  as  he  was  accustomed  to,  if  he  had  not  luxuriated  on  an 
allowance  that  comprises  a  quantity  of  food  far  and  away  beyond  his 
hygienic  needs,  and  if  the  commanding  officera  had  refused  to  enter- 
tain appeals  for  an  increase,  then  these  clamors  would  not  have  been 
heard  at  all. 

It  is  probable,  indeed  almost  certain,  that  these  scouts  never  in  all 
their  lives  until  they  enlisted  in  our  Army  tasted  bread  or  coffee.  Of 
meats  they  had  but  very  little,  if  any  at  all.  Their  food  and  that  of 
their  ancestors  has  always  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  rice,  fish 
when  obtainable,  and  sweet  potatoes,  the  same  food  that  the  thousands 
of  Chinese  in  these  islands  subsist  on,  men  who  perform  the  very  hard- 
est labor  and  who  thrive  notwithstanding. 

An  American  officer  recently  visiting  the  garrisons  of  the  British 
and  native  army  in  India  said  he  inquired  particularly  as  to  the  native 
ration  of  the  Sikhs,  Gurkas,  Dogras,  Sepoys,  and  Pathans,  men  aver- 
aging taller  than  Anglo-Saxons.  In  the  commissary  stores  of  these 
native  regiments  he  saw  only  rice,  lentils,  oil,  and  a  very  little  dried 
fish,  which  constituted  their  only  food,  and  there  were  no  kitchens  or 
mess  rooms.  Animal  food  is  not  permitted  to  many  of  the  East  Indian 
races,  and  hog  meat  is  forbidden  absolutely  to  the  Mohammedans. 

The  average  weight  of  an  American  soldier  is  about  150  pounds, 
while  the  average  weight  of  the  Fourth  Company,  Macabebes,  all  in 
excellent  health,  was  found  on  July  6  to  be  128  pounds;  in  other 
words,  the  American  soldier  in  weight  stands  to  the  Filipino  as  100  to 
86.6.  If  the  Filipinos  were  of  equal  weight  and  physical  power  to  the 
Americans,  they  would  require  for  nourishment  and  health  an  equal 
amount  of  food.  Considering  the  man  as  a  machine  and  his  ration  as 
fuel,  the  two  machines  of  same  size,  weight,  and  power  require  equal 
amounts  of  fuel;  but  it  is  self-evident  that  the  wiry  little  Malay  does 
not  require  for  his  physical  well-being  as  much  food  as  the  husky  Anglo- 
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Saxon.  In  this  respect  be  resembles  the  native  ponies  as  compared 
to  the  American  horses,  the  former  getting  fat  on  half  or  two-thirds 
what  the  latter  require.  It  seems  that  the  quantity  of  food  the  men, 
respectively,  require  will  be  directly  proportionate  to  their  size, 
weight,  etc. 

The  nature  of  any  food,  as  fuel,  is  commonly  expressed  in  terms  of 
calories,  and  the  American  soldier's  ration  measured  by  its  calorific 
value  is  found  to  be  from  3,956  to  4,999,  depending  upon  its  compo- 
nents. The  average  of  rations  issued  to  the  American  troops  in  the 
Philippines  measured  as  above  will  be  found  to  be  about  4,300  calories. 
The  proposed  Filipino  ration  expressed  in  the  same  units  varies  from 
3,795  to  4,511,  the  average  being  about  4,000.  This  shows  a  difference 
of  but  300  calories,  but  when  the  two  rations  are  measured  by  their 
money  value  the  difference  is  very  much  greater. 

The  average  ration  issued  to  regulars  costs  18.9  cents,  while  the  pro- 
posed Filipino  ration  would  cost  12.61  cents,  or  one-third  less;  indeed, 
the  difference  is  greater  than  this  and  reaches  to  much  more  than  one- 
third,  because  the  rice  component  is  bought  in  Manila  and  costs  noth- 
ing for  transportation,  while  nearly  all  the  articles  of  which  the  regular 
ration  is  composed  are  transported  at  very  heavy  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  United  States.  Rice  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
food  of  all  tropical  people,  and  it  should  be  so  in  the  ration  provided 
for  the  native  troops  in  the  Philippines.  The  components  of  the  native 
ration  should  be  adapted  to  his  experience  and  environment.  When 
these  Macabebes  and  other  Filipinos  were  in  the  Spanish  army  they 
received  not  quite  2  pounds  of  rice  each  man  per  day  and  nothing  else 
from  the  Government,  while  their  pay  was  about  one-fourth  what  the 
United  States  now  allows  them  and  was  usually  far  in  arrears.  This 
fact  is  not  put  forth  as  an  argument  against  the  issue  of  any  food  but 
rice,  but  it  is  cited  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  phase  of  character 
and  to  show  how  successful  we  have  been  in  Americanizing  these 
Malays  in  one  respect— that  of  teaching  them  to  get  all  they  can  from 
the  Government,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  officers  of  high  rank  to  assist 
them.  No  necessity  exists  for  conceding  the  demand  for  more  food; 
neither  should  they  have  the  same  pay,  the  same  clothing  allowance, 
nor  the  same  ice  allowance  the  white  troops  receive. 

Americans  in  the  Philippines  have  not  so  far  been  an  unmixed 
blessing  to  the  native  inhabitants.  We  have  raised  their  hopes  and 
expectations  to  a  level  far  above  the  possibility  of  realization.  We 
have  paid  extravagant  wages,  rents,  and  prices  for  commodities  at  a 
few  places,  but  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  doing  anything  that  has 
raised  the  general  social,  industrial,  and  economic  level.  To  concede 
pay  and  allowances  out  of  all  reason  to  a  few  thousand  native  troops 
would  to  a  certain  extent  debauch  the  recipients  and  only  excite  the 
envy  and  unrest  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  population,  who  must  still 
depend  on  agriculture  for  their  subsistence.  The  prices  of  rice,  sugar, 
hemp,  and  copra  are  still  regulated,  and  will  always  be,  as  in  the 
past,  by  supply  and  demand;  but  as  yet  we  have  done  nothing  that 
has  raised  the  value  of  these  staples  or  has  increased  the  profits  by 
decreasing  cost  of  production.  The  Filipinos  flock  to  the  cities,  where 
army  quartermast>ers  hire  some  natives  at  four  times  the  pay  they 
formerly  received.  The  waiting  list  for  these  jobs  is  always  a  long 
one,  while  the  fields  in  the  country  remain  uncultivated,  public  roads 
projected  by  the  government  are  unconstructed,  and  labor  at  living 
rates  by  industrial  employers  is  unprocurable.     If  the  army  could 
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cease  the  employment  of  natives,  they  would  have  to  return  to  the 
tields  and  resume  their  former  employments,  for  these  people  must 
compete  with  other  tropical  peoples  in  producing  tropical  products  at 
oriental  prices  or  they  must  succumb. 

It  has  been  often  stated  that  an  American  soldier  costs  $1,000  a 
year,  but  native  soldiers  do  not  cost  England,  Holland,  and  France 
in  the  Orient  more  than  about  one-sixth  that  amount.  There  is  no 
reason  known  why  they  should  cost  us  more.  If  we  pay  more  than 
others,  the  increase  is  a  bounty  which  really  helps  only  the  few  and 
leaves  the  mass  unhappy  and  discontented. 

To  increase  the  native  ration  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  under- 
signed, an  act  without  reason  or  excuse  and  a  waste  of  money.  The 
present  ration  would  cost  in  Manila  stores  not  less  than  15  cents  per 
day,  while  the  "chow"  of  a  native  carpenter  or  cargadore,  who  per- 
forms the  most  severe  labor,  does  not  cost  to  exceed  6  cents  gold,  or 
about  15  cents  Mexican,  per  day,  and  there  can  be  found  nowhere  in 
the  world  more  vigorous  and  stalwart  men. 

The  question  is  occasionally  asked.  Can  the  natives  be  trusted  as  sol- 
diers? The  answer  is  that  all  men  are  usually  faithful  to  their  own 
interests!  The  native  regiments  were  not  unfaithful  to  Spain  in  the 
rebellion  of  1896  so  long  as  they  were  properly  treated.  One  or  more 
of  these  regiments  were  comprised  of  "disciplinarios,"  or  convicts, 
drafted  into  the  army.  It  is  notorious  that  in  1896  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  the  native  soldiers  were  long  in  arrears.  These  amounts 
allowed  to  the  Spanish  native  private  soldiers  were :  Pay,  56  pesos; 
clothing,  3  pesos;  total,  59  pesos  per  year;  which,  converted  into  gold 
at  the  rates  then  current,  would  give  them  about  $30  per  annum,  or 
$2.50  per  month.  The  pay  and  clothing  allowance  of  a  native  soldier 
in  the  United  States  Army  is  $10.50  per  month. 

The  ration  of  a  Spanish  native  soldier  was  very  nearly  two  pounds 
of  rice  per  day  and  nothing  else,  which  cost  about  2^  cents  gold,  while 
the  ration  the  United  States  issues  to  our  native  soldier  costs  the 
United  States  delivered  to  the  troops  about  15  cents  gold.  Bringing 
all  the  figures  together,  it  results  that  the  native  soldier  cost  Spain 
about  $3.18  per  month,  while  the  same  man  costs  the  United  States 
about  $15  per  month,  both  amounts  being  in  gold.  Notwithstanding 
the  ill  treatment  and  abuse  these  troops  received,  some  of  the  native 
regiments  remained  true  to  Spain  to  the  last. 

The  Indian  mutiny  has  been  often  referred  to  as  an  event  to  take 
warning  from  in  incorporating  the  natives  into  our  local  army,  but 
the  causes  which  led  to  that  revolt  are  thoroughly  understood  now, 
but  were  not  in  1857-58.  Another  mutiny  in  India  is  now  as  impos- 
sible as  it  is  to  believe  that  there  ever  would  have  been  a  revolt  of  the 
American  Colonies  in  1775  if  England  had  governed  them  with  the 
same  liberality  and  justice  which  now  characterizes  her  rule  in  Can- 
ada, Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  student  of  history  of  the  conquest  by  the  dominant  races  of 
countries  inhabited  by  black,  red,  yellow,  and  brown  races  will  not 
fail  to  observe  that  those  conquests  were  almost  always  effected  by 
armies  which  were  composed  in  part  and  sometimes  principally  of 
these  same  black,  red,  yellow,  and  brown  races,  who  had  no  compunc- 
tion in  fighting  and  destroying  their  own  i)eople.  The  native  Filipinos 
under  American  officers  will  be  as  true  and  faithful  as  any  troops 
could  be,  provided  they  are  well  treated  and  are  paid  promptly. 
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MORO  AFFAIRS. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  division  commander 
the  army  was  still  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  all  the 
Moro  and  Pagan  country  in  Mindanao  and  Sulu;  this  for  the  reason 
that  the  army  was  the  only  police  force  available  in  all  that  terri- 
tory. By  October  1, 1903  [sic],  civil  government  had  been  proclaimed 
in  all  parts  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  save  the  regions  above 
referred  to;  but  in  this  vast  territory,  embracing  28,000  square  miles, 
there  was  but  one  group  of  inhabitants  who  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege  of  establishing  municipal  government  under  the 
municipal  code  act.  This  group  inhabited  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Mindanao  panhandle,  where  three  or  four  villages  were  united  in 
1891  under  the  name  of  the  municipality  of  Zamboanga.  The  town 
governments  of  Dapitan,  Dipolog,  Davao,  Mati,  Baganga,  Caraga, 
and  Cateel  are  carried  on  as  provided  in  orders  issued  in  1901  by  the 
military  governor. 

The  total  number  of  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  Moro  country  is, 
by  the  recent  census,  ascertained  to  be  65,741.  They  are  in  three 
principal  groups:  Zamboanga,  with  20,982;  Davao  and  the  east  coast 
of  Mindanao  south  of  parallel  8,  with  20,458,  and  Dapitan,  with  17,331. 
In  the  island  of  Basilan  there  are  1,331  Christians;  in  Cotabato  and 
vicinity,  1,716;  in  the  Sulu  group,  1,928,  and  at  Malabang,  518.  The 
Moro  population  has  not  yet  been  reported  upon,  but  the  military  offi- 
cers who  were  charged  with  the  enumeration  or  estimation  of  the 
Moro  inhabitants  reject  wholly  the  Spanish  determinations  or  guesses, 
ranging  from  700,000  to  1,000,000,  or  even  more. 

According  to  General  Parrado,  who  commanded  in  Mindanao,  1894- 
1897,  and  who  in  1898  published  a  work  on  the  historical,  geographical, 
and  statistical  features  of  Mindanao,  General  Blanco  estimated  the 
Moro  population  of  the  Lake  Lanao  country  at  300,000,  while  the 
American  officers  who  have  spent  a  year  or  more  in  military  opera- 
tions, campaigning  and  reconnoissance,  do  not  place  the  lake  popula- 
tion and  that  of  the  contiguous  country  at  more  than  100,000.  Gen- 
eral Parrado  assigns  100,000  Moros  to  Cotabato,  Sarangani,  Davao, 
and  the  Mati  country,  while  American  officers  do  not  admit  numbers 
one-half  as  large. 

Of  the  Pagan  inhabitants  we  have  received  no  reliable  information 
in  addition  to  that  collected  and  reported  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
before  the  Spanish- American  war,  nor  are  the  results  of  the  recent 
American  census  yet  reported  respecting  these  wild  people.  The  Jes- 
uits claimed  that  there  were  262,000  of  these  wild  hill  tribesmen  in 
Mindanao.  Americans  have  come  into  no  contact  with  them  other 
than  that  due  to  visits  of  individuals  of  these  tribes  to  the  seacoast 
towns  for  trading  purposes. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  war  the  Catholic  missionaries 
were  making  rapid  progress  in  the  conversion  of  these  heathen  to 
Christianity,  but  the  withdrawal  of  Government  aid  to  the  church, 
which  resulted  from  the  change  of  sovereignty,  has  compelled  the 
missionaries  to  discontinue  their  proselyting  efforts  save  at  a  few 
centers  of  Christian  Filipino  settlements  where  the  priest  can  now 
secure  a  support.  One  or  two  Protestant  clergymen  have  visited  the 
Moro  country  since  the  Spanish  evacuation,  but  none  has  commenced 
any  missionary  work.  Indeed,  a  more  discouraging  field  of  effort  to 
Christianize  could  not  be  found.     That  Christianity  in  competition 
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with  Mohammedanism  has  never  made  any  progress  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  all.  The  Jesuits  worked  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the 
Moro  country,  but  failed  absolutely  to  effect  any  conversions  save  of 
children  who  at  a  tender  age  came  under  the  complete  control  of  the 
priests  and  sisters,  nor  has  Protestant  missionary  effort  in  any 
Mohammedan  country  been  more  successful. 

In  the  appendix  will  be  found  a  paper  written  in  1901  by  the  superior 
of  the  Company  of  Jesuits  in  the  Philippines,  the  Kev.  Pio  Pi,  who 
has  passed  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  missionary  effort  in  Mindanao. 
This  paper,  which  has  never  been  published  before,  contains  a  critical 
analysis  of  Moro  character  and  a  discussion  of  their  habits,  customs, 
traditions,  and  aspirations.  It  is  replete  with  sensible  observation 
respecting  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  confronts  Americans  in  the 
Moro  country,  and  therefore  deemed  to  be  worthy  of  appearing  in  a 
public  document.  The  data  it  contains  should  be  valuable  to  repre- 
sentatives of  other  creeds  who  may  wish  to  undertake  the  conversion 
of  the  Moros  to  Christianity. 

The  first  step  for  the  establishment  of  a  civil  government  for  the 
Moro  country  has  just  been  taken  by  the  Philippine  Commission,  and 
this  is  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  organization  of  such  a  govern- 
ment in  the  Moro  province. 

In  the  past  the  situation  of  the  military  in  controlling  Moro  affairs 
and  as  well  in  supervising  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  native  Christian 
Filipinos  has  given  rise  to  much  embarrassment  because  there  were 
no  standards  or  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  military  authorities  in 
the  disposal  of  administrative  questions  save  those  which  related  to 
criminal  and  civil  prosecutions.  By  the  terms  of  an  agreement  made 
with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  by  General  Bates  in  1899,  the  Sultan  was 
recognized  as  possessing  so  much  of  sovereign  power  as  would  i>ermit 
him  and  his  colleagues  or  advisers  to  dispose  of  cases  of  capital  crime 
of  Moros  upon  Moros.  He  was  recognized  as  being  possessed  of  so 
much  sovereign  power  as  would  sanction  him  in  compelling  his  own 
people  to  obey  his  mandates,  even  though  they  resulted  in  confisca- 
tion of  property.  The  Sultan  claimed  the  right  to  grant  franchises 
for  sale  or  lease  of  land,  for  cutting  of  timber,  for  controlling  fisheries 
and  for  licensing  of  boats,  and  the  American  authorities  have  not 
interposed  definitely  or  vigorously  to  restrain  his  actions  or  prevent 
his  collecting  their  proceeds.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  under  the 
new  law  much  can  be  accomplished  in  correcting  these  abuses  and 
establishing  a  government  under  which  the  Moros,  the  Filipino  Chris- 
tians, the  Pagans,  and  the  Caucasians  can  have  free  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  their  future.  The  undersigned  was  consulted  by 
Governor  Taft  in  the  drafting  of  the  new  Moro  law,  and  such  assist- 
ance as  he  could  render  was  freely  given  in  elucidation  of  all  features 
of  the  measure. 

As  respects  military  considerations,  the  Moro  country  and  the 
Moro  people  are  grouped  into  three  subdivisions,  viz,  the  Sulu  Archi- 
I>elago,  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  the  Lake  Lanao  district. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago  there  has  been  pre- 
served a  limited  and  qualified  respect  for  sovereign  power.  The 
dominion  of  the  sultan  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Malaysia  by 
Europeans,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
real  substantial  dominion.  The  sultanate  of  Sulu  included  the 
whole  of  the  group  of  islands  of  that  name  and,  besides,  a  considerable 
stretch  of  country  extending  along  the  coast  of  northeastern  Borneo. 
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Snlu  then  included  the  large  island  of  Basilan  and  its  dependencies, 
while  the  Moro  inhabitant  of  the  Zamboanga  panhandle  were  also 
subjects  of  his  highness  the  Sultan,  and,  as  well,  the  inhabitants  of 
Cagayan  Sulu  and  Paragua  also  owed  allegiance  to  him. 

At  this  time  the  number  of  Mohammedans  in  Mindanao  and  in  the 
Visayan  Islands  to  the  north  was  probably  three  times  the  number  of 
those  of  Sulu,  but  there  was  not  in  the  larger  aggregation  any  one 
chijBf  who  made  good  his  pretension  to  universal  and  effective  domin- 
ion. When  the  first  Spanish  campaign  commenced  in  Mindanao,  in 
1578,  Cachil  Corralat  appeared  to  be  the  principal  overlord,  but  his 
authority  was  not  effective  nor  real,  although  there  are  found  historic 
references  to  his  claimed  or  pretended  sovereignty  in  the  Malanao 
country.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  vigor  or  rigor  of  his  sway,  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Maguindanaos  to  have  received 
any  extensive  recognition  as  an  overlord  throughout  Mindanao. 

There  is  still  a  so-called  sultan  of  Mindanao,  whose  seat  was  for- 
merly at  Buhayen,  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  but  his  claim  has  no 
recognition.  TJto  was  the  last  claimant  to  chief  ship  of  this  royal  line, 
but  he  died  in  1902,  and  no  successor  has  yet  appeared,  while  a  former 
slave  of  TJto,  Piang  by  n'ame,  is  now  the  most  powerful  dato  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  but  has  no  claim  to  royal  descent.  Pedro  Cuevas, 
of  Basilan,  is  a  Tagalog  bom  in  Cavite,  a  former  Spanish  convict  at 
the  x)enal  colony  of  San  Ramon;  but  Pedro,  so  long  as  he  can  wield  a 
kris,  will  be  real  sovereign  over  all  the  Moros  in  Basilan.  Mandi,  of 
Zamboanga,  is  simply  a  Spanish  mestizo,  fairly  well  educated,  and 
put  upon  his  feet  by  the  Spaniards,  who  favored  him  with  their  sup- 
port and  gave  him  a  trip  to  Madrid,  but  he  has  no  royal  prerogative. 
In  the  center  of  Moro  population  about  Lake  Lanao  there  is  no  indi- 
vidual dato,  sultan,  or  overlord  who  is  recognized  as  such;  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  datos  and  sultans,  all  of  equal  title  and  pedi- 
gree, but  no  one  having  conceded  or  pretended  power  over  others. 

The  Bates  agreement  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  which  it  appears  was 
advised  by  the  Schurman  Commission,  is  an  obstacle  to  the  establish- 
ment of  good  government;  but  there  have  been  many  instances  of 
failure  on  the  Sultan's  part  to  observe  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
pact, and  the  bargain  is  voidable  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in  its 
discretion.  The  Philippines  legislation  by  Congress  of  March  2, 1902, 
makes  no  mention  of  this  agreement,  although  it  is  expressly  provided 
in  the  conditional  approval  of  it  by  the  President,  notice  of  which  was 
communicated  to  General  Otis  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  October 
27,  1899,  that  the  agreement  was  made  subject  to  the  action  of  Con- 
gress under  the  Paris  treaty;  also  that  the  Sultan  and  his  datos  be 
made  to  distinctly  understand  that  this  agreement  was  not  to  be 
understood  as  in  any  way  to  authorize  or  give  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  As 
slavery  has  been  continually  practiced  there  and  is  now  common,  and 
as  the  Sulu  Moros  are  known  to  have  continued  to  purchase  slaves 
from  outside  the  Sulu  group  and  themselves  to  have  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade  continuously  and  persistently,  the  United  States  has 
further  justification  for  declaring  the  agreement  as  null  and  void. 

It  was  apparently  the  understanding  of  those  who  favored  the 
negotiation  of  this  instrument  that  its  making  would  probably  pre- 
vent an  uprising  of  the  Moros,  and  so  spare  the  United  States  from 
another  war  with  a  fanatical  and  savage  people.  The  fact  is  that 
there  never  has  been  a  time  for  three  years  when  a  force  of  500  soldiers 
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in  Jolo  and  two  or  three  small  gunboats  could  not  preserve  the  peace 
or  suppress  any  uprisings ;  but  this  was  not  known  or  not  fully  under- 
stood when  this  agreement  was  entered  into. 

With  the  Bates  agreement  out  of  the  way  the  Government  will  have 
to  deal  only  with  the  chiefs  or  the  village  headmen,  called  datos. 
There  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  establishing  a  satisfactory  rela- 
tion with  these  village  chiefs.  Each  one  who  is  loyal  and  true  to  the 
General  Government  should  be  the  head  of  his  little  village,  which 
would  be  governed  and  administered  according  to  law,  and  there 
would  be  no  sultan  overlord  to  keep  his  people  stirred  up  or  semi- 
hostile. 

With  the  sultan  out  of  the  way  the  conditions  would  be  the  same 
as  those  which  exist  in  Mindanao.  After  Moros  are  taught  trades  and 
have  some  instruction  in  the  public  schools  the  new  generation  will 
become  useful  members  of  the  community.  They  have  been  found 
to  be  fairly  good  laborers  and  eager  to  gain  cash  wages,  a  means  of 
securing  money  which  is  quite  new  to  them ;  nor  do  the  datos  inter- 
pose and  appropriate  the  earnings  of  the  individuals  as  they  did  for- 
merl5\  There  are  two  courts  of  first  instance  in  the  Moro  Province, 
and  there  is  autliority  under  the  new  legislation  for  the  appointment 
of  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  first  governor  of  the  Moro  Province  was  detailed  to  that  duty 
by  the  division  commander  of  the  Philippines,  on  request  of  the  civil 
governor  and  approval  of  the  Philippine  Commission.  The  officer 
detailed  was  the  commanding  general  of  the  Military  Department  of 
Mindanao,  and  he  will  have  the  authority  to  name  most  of  the  sub- 
ordinate civil  officials.  The  government  will  be  civil  in  all  respects, 
except  that  the  agents  for  conducting  it  will  be  largely  military,  and 
there  will  always  be  a  military  force  close  at  hand  to  he  used,  if  neces- 
sary, in  maintaining  the  authority  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  government.  It  will,  in  fact,  be  a  form 
of  civil  rule  controlled  and  i-egulated  by  the  military  and  always  in 
conformity  to  the  Philippine  legislation,  the  governor  of  the  More 
Province  reporting  to  the  civil  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  as 
respects  all  civil  matters,  and  to  the  commanding  general  of  the 
division  touching  civil  matters  that  involve  or  require  the  supervisory 
executive  action  of  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Philippines. 

The  governor  of  the  Moro  Province  will  be  assisted  by  a  council, 
composed  of  executive  administrative  officers,  who  possess  limited 
legislative  powers.  Taxation  as  respects  customs,  duties  on  goods 
landed  at  and  exported  from  the  ports  of  entries,  forestry  taxes,  and 
cedula  taxes  are  regulated  by  general  Philippine  law,  but  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  these  sources  of  revenue,  as  well  as  all  the  income  drawn 
from  general  taxation  of  whatever  source,  inure  to  the  provincial 
treasury,  and  are  available  for  disbursement  under  the  supervision 
of  the  legislative  council,  but  must  be  accounted  for  in  accordance 
with  the  general  laws  of  the  islands  that  govern  matters  of  audit.  The 
legislative  council  may  establish  municipal  government  throughout 
the  province  in  conformity  with  the  municipal  code  of  the  Philippines, 
or  that  code  may  be  modified  by  the  council  and  adapted  to  meet 
local  conditions.  The  revenues  of  the  territories  will  not  at  first  be 
adequate  to  the  fiscal  needs,  but  in  a  few  years  the  province  should 
be  self-supporting,  if  the  cost  of  the  military  and  the  coast-guard 
vessels  be  excluded. 

A  map  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo  is  submitted  herewith,  which  contains 
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all  the  latest  information  and  shows  the  subdivision  of  the  new  Moro 
Province  into  districts. 

The  Moro  inhabitants  of  the  lake  country,  like  all  others  of  their 
race  in  the  Philippines,  are  pure  Malays,  but  they  are  taller  and  bet- 
ter formed  than  others  of  their  race  in  these  islands,  such  as  the 
Tagalos,Visayans,  and  other  Christian  Filipinos.  Unlike  these  last, 
the  adult  male  Moro  frequently  has  a  very  light  mustache  and  goatee. 
Tradition  says  that  these  people  were  converted  to  Mohammedanism 
by  missionary  priests  from  Arabia  and  Persia,  but  none  of  them  can 
tell  anything  of  their  early  history.  A  few  can  read  and  write — 
always  in  Arabic  characters — but  they  have  no  other  books  than  the 
Koran  and  some  genealogical  records  extending  back  a  few  genera- 
tions, and  there  are  no  dates  in  such  accounts.  The  Moros  of  the 
Sulu  group  of  islands  and  Paragua  speak  a  different  tongue  to  that  of 
the  Mindanao  Moros,  yet  both  are  written  in  Arabic  characters.  For 
a  further  account  of  these  people  see  the  monograph  of  the  Rev.  Pio 
Pi,  Society  of  Jesus,  who  spent  twenty  years  among  them.  (Appen- 
dix V.) 

The  works  of  Spanish  authors  respecting  the  Spanish  conquest  of 
this  Moro  country  and  its  colonization  have  been  carefully  studied  in 
the  preparation  of  the  historical  account  of  this  conquest,  etc.,  by 
Lieutenant  MacKinlay,  First  Cavalry,  an  officer  of  military  informa- 
tion division.  As  no  narrative  of  these  operations  can  be  found  in 
the  English  language  that  makes  any  pretension  to  completeness,  and 
on  account  of  the  great  interest  which  a  study  of  these  people  now 
has  for  Americans,  and  considering  also  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
brought  face  to  face  with  this  very  important  question  of  the  future 
of  these  Malays  who  still  adhere,  and  probably  always  will,  to  the 
teachings  of  Mahomet,  it  has  seemed  to  be  highly  desirable  that  there 
should  be  made  available  to  English  readers  an  account  of  the  Spanish 
efforts  to  conquer  and  civilize  the  Moros,  which  lasted  for  more  than 
three  hundred  j-ears.     (This  account  is  presented  in  Appendix  VII.) 

In  the  Lake  Lanao  region  of  Mindanao  military  operations  were  in 
progress  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report.  It  has  been  found  nec- 
essary to  continue  the  work  then  begun,  which  had  taken  the  charac- 
ter of  punitive  measures  in  respect  to  part  of  the  Moro  population  of 
the  lake  country.  The  reason  why  the  troops  were  obliged  to  move 
to  the  region  was  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  division  commander 
and  that  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  Seventh  Brigade,  and  the 
reason  why  the  expedition  had  to  be  converted  into  an  occupying  force 
has  also  been  already  reported. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1902,  there  were  stationed  at  Camp  Vicars 
near  the  lake  shore  a  battalion  of  infantry,  two  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
and  a  battery  of  mountain  guns.  Employed  in  road  making  and 
guarding  communications  to  the  base  at  Malabang  were  about  600 
men,  and  at  the  base  were  about  the  same  number.  The  wagon  road 
was  completed  to  Vicars  by  October  and  the  force  of  road  workmen 
and  guards  reduced  to  a  single  company,  which  now  affords  needed 
protection  and  guards  a  sawmill  in  the  forest.  The  frequent  attacks 
by  parties  of  Moros  upon  the  outposts  and  small  detachments,  the 
occasional  killing  and  wounding  of  a  soldier  and  capture  of  his  rifle 
by  Moro  assailants  forced  the  authorities  to  action.  It  was  never  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  whence  came  and  who  were  the  individual  assailants, 
and  it  was  easy  to  know  where  to  look  for  the  criminals.  In  some 
instances  the  sultans  and  datos  were  told  that  they  must  arrest  and 
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deliver  over  for  judicial  trial  and  punishment  those  of  their  people 
who  were  known  to  have  attacked  the  camps  and  outposts  or  travel- 
ers on  the  road,  their  names  having  already  been  furnished  by  them 
as  the  guilty  ones.  In  one  instance  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  cul- 
prits were  brought  to  Vicars  and  delivered.  In  another  case  the  man 
wanted  was  not  produced  while  a  subordinate  member  of  the  attack- 
ing party,  a  slave,  was  brought  in.  He  had  resisted  arrest  and  been 
mortally  wounded  in  the  struggle,  but  lived  long  enough  to  reveal  the  j 

fact  that  he  was  not  what  the  sultan  had  represented  him  to  be,  the 
leader  of  the  robber  band,  but  simply  a  member  of  the  party  and  a 
slave  of  the  sultan's.  He  survived  only  a  few  hours.  The  sultan 
himself  was  taken  into  custody,  but  a  few  days  later  made  a  struggle 
to  escape  and  was  shot  in  the  m616e. 

In  September,  1902,  the  rancherias  and  forts  of  the  Moro  datos, 
whence  came  those  who  had  made  many  attacks  upon  the  outposts, 
were  taken  and  destroyed,  and  thereafter  those  villages  gave  no  more 
trouble. 

During  the  autumn  and  early  winter  there  was  comparative  quiet 
at  Vicars,  but  the  strong  cotta  of  Bacolod  on  the  northwest  shore  of 
the  lake  and  about  10  miles  from  Vicars  still  continued  to  fly  war 
flags  and  frequently  replied  by  defiant  letters  to  messages  of  peace 
and  good  will.  It  was  not  believed  by  many  Moros  that  this  place 
could  be  taken  by  the  Americans,  and  so  long  as  this  sentiment  pre- 
vailed it  was  evident  that  there  could  be  no  general  acceptance  of  our 
control  and  consent  to  our  presence  in  the  Lanao  country;  and 
therefore  that  this  challenge  of  long  standing  be  noticed  was  incum- 
bent on  us. 

All  rancherias  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  and  all  on  the  north 
end  were  peaceable  except  the  followers  of  the  chiefs  of  Bacolod. 
There  were  a  dozen  friendly  villages  and  two  hostile,  but  these  two 
barred  the  way  to  an  acceptance  of  an  invitation  by  the  well  disposed 
for  the  troops  to  visit  them.  The  division  commander  ordered  the 
west  shore  of  the  lake  explored  and  mapped  and  that  if  hostile  Moros 
barred  the  way  to  overcome  the  opposition.  These  instructions  were 
followed  and  the  Bacolod  fort  was  captured  together  with  another  at 
Calahui,  about  a  mile  farther  north.  (Plans  and  sections  of  these 
two  cottas  are  forwarded  herewith.) 

On  the  east  shore  was  another  strong  place,  the  seat  of  a  Moro  chief, 
who  was  also  defiant.  His  home  had  never  been  visited  by  white  men 
and  he  resented  our  presence  in  the  lake  country.  On  the  4:th  of  May 
the  Vicars  column  started,  and  on  the  6th  was  fired  on  as  it  attempted 
to  traverse  the  east  shore.  An  action  resulted,  and  the  Taraca  forts 
were  reduced,  the  resistance  crushed,  and  the  pride  of  the  sultan 
humbled. 

Under  dat«  of  May  11  the  division  commander  received  the  follow- 
ing telegram  from  the  Secretarj'^  of  War: 

I  congratulate  yon  and  Brig.  Gton.  S.  S.  Snmner  on  the  work  done  in  Mindanao. 
Express  to  Capt.  John  J.  Pershing  and  the  officers  and  men  nnder  his  command 
the  thanks  of  the  War  Department  for  their  able  and  effective  accomplishment 
of  a  difficult  and  important  task. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  date  of  the  action  which  resulted  in 
the  subjugation  of  Bayang  was  May  2, 1902,  while  the  last  hostile  com- 
bat was  at  Taraca  almost  exactly  one  year  later,  to  wit,  on  May  6, 
1903;  but  there  was  no  time  during  this  year  when  the  commander 
of  the  forces  would  not  have  gladly  avoided  hostilities,  if  only  the 
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Moros  would  have  accepted  peace  and  recognized  our  right  as  a  sov- 
ereign nation  to  explore  and  survey  the  country  and  make  a  census  of 
the  inhabitants.  (A  map  of  the  Lanao  country,  from  Malabang  to 
Digan,  is  submitted  herewith.) 

A  Spanish  priest  and  some  soldiers  of  Spain  visited  Lake  Lanao  as 
early  as  1639,  but  were  driven  awa5^  Spanish  forces  returned  to  the 
lake  in  1894  and  remained  there  until  the  war  came  on  with  the 
United  States,  but  they  only  occupied  one  point  on  the  lake  shore, 
relying  on  steam  launches  to  control  the  military  situation.  The 
United  States  after  one  year's  operations  and  without  use  of  launches 
has  occupied  the  Malanao  country  on  both  sides  of  the  lakes,  has  con- 
structed practical  wagon  roads  to  the  lake,  both  from  the  north  and 
south,  has  visited  every  important  village,  has  punished  twenty  or 
thirty  hostile  groups  and  destroyed  their  forts,  and  has  made  such 
progress  with  these  same  Moros  in  an  industrial  way  that  they  now 
do  all  the  work  about  the  camps,  they  build  and  repair  all  roads,  cut 
timber,  fetch  green  forage,  and  relieve  the  draft  animals  of  much  of 
the  work  of  hauling  supplies. 

It  now  remains  for  the  new  politico-military  government  to  start 
these  same  people,  who  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  were  hostile,  in 
the  ways  of  civilization;  and  to  teach  them  by  degrees  that  the  kris, 
rifle,  and  spear  are  not  necessarily  the  only  badges  of  manhood  and 
respectability.  In  six  months  there  should  be  in  service  on  the  lake 
two  launches,  for  which  authority  of  the  War  Department  has  been 
granted;  and  then  it  will  be  practicable  to  reduce  largely  the  force 
employed  in  holding  the  Malanao  region.  Now  there  are  2  regiments 
of  infantry,  2  squadrons  of  cavalry,  1  mountain  battery,  and  a  com- 
pany of  engineers  employed  between  Illana  Bay  and  Iligan  Bay.  In 
the  course  of  six  months  this  force  can  be  reduced  by  1  regiment  of 
infantry  and  1  squadron  of  cavalry.  Quite  likely  it  will  be  practica- 
ble to  give  up  Malabang  as  a  base  and  turn  over  the  Malabang- Vicars 
road  to  civil  control,  the  garrison  on  the  bay  being  reduced  to  a  com- 
pany or  two. 

Appendix  III  consists  of  a  letter  of  Brig.  Gen.  S.  S.  Sumner,  recently 
commanding  the  Department  of  Mindanao,  transmitting  a  report  of 
Dapt.  John  J.  Pershing,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  reviewing  the  Malanao 
operations  for  the  past  year.  This  officer's  work  as  commander  at 
Damp  Vicars  and  in  the  field  deserves  special  mention.  He  has  dis- 
played rare  good  judgment,  infinite  patience  in  dealing  with  these 
mspicious  people,  wise  foresight  in  preparing  for  every  emergency 
md  contingency,  and,  finally,  when  nothing  remained  but  to  crush 
he  resistance,  to  so  dispose  his  force  as  to  accomplish  the  result  with 
he  least  possible  loss. 

In  the  Rio  Grande  country  there  were  no  important  military  opera- 
ions.  All  the  Moros  continued  to  be  well  disposed  and  helpful  in 
nany  ways  to  the  military.  Uto,  the  most  important  hereditary  chief 
n  the  valley,  died  during  the  year,  and  his  ex-slave,  Piang,  who  is  a 
Chinese  half-breed,  is  now  the  most  powerful  and  influential  Moro  in 
he  valley.  He  has  always  been  well  disposed  toward  the  Americans. 
L  company  of  soldiers  divided  between  Reina  Regente  and  Pikit,  sup- 
lied  by  a  flat-bottomed  river  steamboat,  with  one  or  two  companies  at 
'Ottabato,  are  all  the  troops  needed  in  the  Rio  Grande  country.  A 
ood  wagon  road  now  joins  Cottabato  and  Parang,  which  is  a  fine  site 
3r  a  post  and  a  harbor  which  certainly  must  ultimately  be  an  impor- 
mt  seaport  and  center  of  trade.     Last  year  a  good  wharf  for  vessels 
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of  20-foot  draft  was  built  there.  As  soon  as  a  cable  can  be  laid  across 
the  lake  between  the  military  posts  at  Marahui  and  Vicars  the  tele- 
graph line  across  the  Tucuran  Isthmus  can  be  given  up.  Then  the  two 
companies  stationed  at  Tucuran  and  Misamis  will  be  no  longer  needed. 

In  the  Sulu  islands  the  Moro  conditions  have  not  been  altogether 
satisfactory,  but  there  has  been  no  resistance  to  the  United  States. 
While  Mohamed  Jumalul  Kiram  is  acknowledged  by  his  people  as  the 
true  and  lawful  Sultan,  yet  his  orders  to  some  of  his  datos,  if  they 
require  payment  of  taxes  and  fines,  are  treated  with  neglect  and  even 
contempt.  During  the  year  1902,  several  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Sulu  datos  were  at  war  with  the  Sultan;  at  all  events  they  arrayed 
their  armies  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  and  discharged  fii"earms, 
but  the  casualties  were  almost  nil.  The  Sultan's  royal  revenues  are 
very  small.  He  collects  a  license  tax  from  the  Chinese  who  trade  in 
the  group  and  with  the  Moros  who  constitute  his  personal  following. 
He  lives  at  Maibun,  but  he  can  collect  no  taxes  or  license  fees  from 
other  parts  of  his  dominion.  He  imposes  and  collects  a  certain  tax 
on  boats  engaged  in  pearl  fishery.  He  collects  from  Siassi,  Bongao, 
Cagayan-Jolo,  and  Tawi-Tawi  some  taxes,  the  aggregate  of  all  may 
reach  to  $10,000  or  $15,000  Mexican  a  year;  but  he  is  always  poor  and 
in  debt.  He  has  anticipated  for  several  years  the  annual  payments 
of  $5,000  from  the  government  of  North  Borneo,  which  is  given  in 
compensation  for  a  cession  of  certain  royal  prerogatives  respecting 
lands  and  people  in  Borneo  that  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  an 
an<'.estor,  sold  then  for  the  yearly  payment  stated.  While  the  free- 
entry  privilege  lasted  the  Sultan  was  an  interested  partner  in  a  com- 
mercial house  that  imported  Moro  goods,  but  now  that  duties  must 
be  paid  bet  ore  the  goods  are  delivered  to  consignees,  the  Sultan  has 
gone  out  of  the  business  of  trade. 

It  is  apparent  to  everybody  that  the  Sultan's  power  has  departed, 
his  ancient  rights  and  privileges  are  intangible  and  can  not  be  enforced 
against  his  own  i)eople.  The  civil  government  still  pays  him  a  monthly 
subsidy,  but  this  amount  must  now  cease  unless  he  gives  a  quid  pro 
quo,  and  that  he  can  not  do.  Very  soon  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  will  be 
only  a  character  in  history  and  no  one  will  regret  his  exit,  not  even 
his  own  people  and  race. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

In  the  reports  of  the  division  staff  officers  is  much  statistical  matter 
which  is  summarized  and  commented  upon  under  appropriate  heads 
in  later  pages. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  division  commander  to  enforce  the  laws  and 
regulations  that  require  an  honest  and  economical  administration  of 
the  public  funds,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  accomplish  a  great  deal 
in  respect  to  economical  reforms  during  the  past  year. 

As  the  Americans  are  the  most  lavish,  even  the  most  wasteful  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  and  as  the  government  is  the  most  costly  of  any  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  it  should  not  be  suprising  to  find  that 
the  army  is  also  much  more  costly,  man  for  man,  than  that  of  any 
nation,  and  that  the  tendency  constantly  is  toward  a  more  and  more 
costly  establishment.  In  respect  to  this  tendency  it  is  admitted  that 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  armies  and  equipment  is  universal ;  for  the 
constant  changes  in  arms  and  equipment  made  necessary  by  the 
improvements  and  discoveries  in  weapons  and  means  for  attack  and 
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defense  are  constantly  forcing  the  governments  to  make  new  and 
unusual  expenditures;  but  the  increase  for  the  American  army  is  not 
all  of  this  character. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Spain  additions  to  pay 
and  allowances  have  been  many,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  constant 
and  persistent  clamor  for  some  concession  is  almost  certain  to  be 
acceded  to  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Government.  If  the  increase 
stopped  here  there  would  be  no  just  reason  to  criticise,  but  with  the 
lavish  expenditures  of  public  money  seems  to  come  a  letting  down  of 
the  bars  of  conscience,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  officers  permit- 
ting or  neglecting  to  notice  abuses  in  matters  that  affect  the  use 
of  public  money  in  a  manner  that  is  either  forbidden  by  law  or  was 
certainly  not  contemplated  by  those  who  voted  the  appropriations. 
The  task  of  those  who  attempt  reforms  in  this  respect  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult one  indeed,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  results  accomplished 
are  small. 

With  every  colonizing  power  it  has  ever  been  the  rule  to  make  the 
colony  self-supporting  if  possible.  The  cases  where  the  sovereigns 
have  advanced  funds  to  assist  their  exterior  possessions  have  not 
been  frequent.  During  periods  of  insurrections,  the  home  govern- 
ments have  frequently  met  charges  by  appropriations  from  the  cen- 
tral treasuries,  but  the  rule  has  been  in  time  of  i)eace  to  make  each 
colony  self-sustaining.  The  South  African  war  cost  a  vast  sum,  but 
a  considerable  part  of  it  will  be  assumed  by  the  inhabit-ants  of  the 
country,  and  now  that  peace  has  been  secured  the  whole  exi)ense  of 
administration  and  of  material  improvements  will  be  defrayed  locall3\ 
The  only  colonies  now  recalled  which  are  financially  bankrupt  are 
those  belonging  to  the  English,  French,  Danish,  and  Dutch  in  the 
West  Indies.  Some  of  these  receive  subsidies  from  the  home  gov- 
ernments, but  Trinidad,  Demerara,  and  one  or  two  others  have  so 
far  been  able  to  get  along  without  help. 

But  the  United  States  has  shown  the  modt  boundless  liberality  in 
its  course  of  imposing  no  limitations  on  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
local  governments  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  even  to  making 
up  by  donations,  etc.,  any  deficit  that  might  exist  in  the  local  budgets. 
Besides,  the  United  States  has  assisted  those  governments  in  a  very 
material  manner  by  the  use  of  its  army  transports  in  carrying  persons 
and  property  to  and  from  these  possessions.  The  United  States  also 
imposed  no  part  of  the  burden  on  the  local  governments  that  grew 
out  of  the  military  and  naval  occupation  of  these  countries,  said  forces 
being  maintained  so  that  means  may  be  always  at  hand  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  civil  officials  and  prevent  disturbances  of  the  peace. 
These  military  and  naval  expenses  reach  a  vast  sum.  If  the  share  of 
them  pertaining  to  the  Philippines  were  to  be  assumed  by  the  local 
treasury  there  would  be  nothing  left  with  which  to  carry  on  civil  gov- 
ernment. If  the  exterior  possessions  of  the  United  States  were  as 
extensive  as  are  those  of  Holland,  or  were  equal  even  to  those  of 
France,  and  we  should  undertake  to  administer  the  affairs  of  their  peo- 
ple in  the  same  generous  manner  that  prevails  here,  the  drain  upon 
the  resources  of  the  United  States  would  be  appalling,  producing  a 
financial  crisis  in  our  affairs. 

The  fact  that  the  General  Government  is  willing  to  relieve  its  depend- 
ency of  many  financial  burdens,  including  the  cost  of  its  military  and 
naval  protection,  and  is  willing  to  make  very  large  donations  for  its 
benefit,  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  Filipinos,  for  the 
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exi)enditure  in  their  country  of  all  these  millions  which  are  raised  by 
taxation  in  the  United  States  may  even  exceed  an  equivalent  for  the 
money  losses  the  Filipinos  have  sustained — such  as  are  charged  to  the 
war,  rinderpest,  surra,  locusts,  plague,  cholera,  and  drought. 

Mention  has  frequently  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the 
imports  at  the  custom-house  in  the  Philippines  largely  exceeded  that  of 
the  exports,  a  state  of  affairs  proving  that  on  account  of  the  hoarding 
of  gold,  made  possible  by  military  expenditures,  it  is  possible  for  these 
islands  to  import  each  year  some  millions  in  value  more  than  they 
export.  The  investment  of  foreign  capital  here  has  been  suggested 
as  an  explanation  of  the  source  whence  came  the  funds  to  purchase 
these  excesses  of  imports  over  exports,  which  amount  to  sev^eral  mil- 
lions each  year;  but  whatever  these  investments  may  have  been,  their 
aggregate  will  be  but  a  bagatelle  compared  with  the  United  States 
expenditures  for  the  army  and  navy  and  the  donations. 

The  following  is  derived  from  the  reports  of  disbursing  officers  in 
the  Philippines,  and  shows  the  ext.ent  to  which  Congressional  appro- 
priations have  been  drawn  upon  for  expenditures  in  these  islands. 

Expenditures  in  Philippine  Islands  for  fiscal  year  1902S,  Congressional  appro- 
priations as  reported  by  staff  departments, 

Adjntant-general $1,600.00 

Quartermaster 7,412,383.14 

Commissary 2,101,381.63 

Pay...   - - 8,283,821.84 

Medical 62,974.00 

Engineer ._. 7,193.74 

Ordnance 75,853.09 

Signal 23,238.28 

Total 17,968,445.72 

If  to  the  above  amounts  be  added  the  naval  expenditures  here  and 
the  Congressional  donation,  the  total  will  probably  reach  $24,000, (XX), 
and  if  it  be  granted  that  one-third  of  this  sum  is  promptly  sent  out  of 
the  country  in  payment  for  supplies  and  goods  bought  in  foreign 
countries  and  in  remittances  home  by  officers,  soldiers,  and  employees, 
there  yet  remains  a  sum  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  people,  or  which 
has  gone  into  circulation,  that  is  equal  in  amount  to  the  entire  local 
revenues  of  the  islands. 

Of  course  the  policy  of  the  United  States  respecting  the  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  Philippines  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  discussion  in 
this  report,  but  this  administration  is  so  closely  allied  to  that  of  a 
military  character  that  an  exposition  of  the  latter  required  this  refer- 
ence to  the  former  so  as  to  show  the  immense  importance  to  the 
islands  of  the  militarj'^  expenditures. 

The  building  in  Manila  where  the  Spanish  general  staff  had  its 
offices  has  since  been  designated  as  the  "estado  mayor."  When  the 
offices  of  the  division  commander  were  moved  from  the  "ayuntami- 
ento"  building,  within  the  walled  city,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
Philippine  Commission  and  the  civil  governor,  they  were  accommo- 
dated in  the  estado  mayor  building,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Pasig  River  and  adjoining  the  suspension  bridge.  The  space  was 
sufficient  for  only  a  part  of  the  offices;  the  remainder  continued  in 
the  same  quarters  they  had  occupied  since  the  American  occupation. 
The  dispersion  of  offices  was  very  inconvenient;  it  was  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  office  of  the  commanding  general  to  that  of  the  chief  com- 
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missary,  chief  paymajater,  chief  signal  officer,  chief  engineer  officer, 
and  chief  ordnance  officer. 

Fort  Santiago  was  at  one  period  the  citadel  of  the  Manila  fortress, 
and  at  the  period  when  the  heaviest  guns  of  attack  and  defense  were 
32-pounders  this  fort  was  the  dominating  feature  of  the  city  defenses; 
but  its  importance  as  a  military  work  has  long  since  disappeared 
save  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  presenting  a  type  of  fortifications  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Spaniards  had  quarters  within  this  work 
adequate  for  some  500  soldiers,  but,  measured  by  modem  American 
standards  of  necessities,  we  could  find  space  for  but  three  companies. 
The  buildings  were  of  masonry  and  in  a  good  state  of  repair;  roofs 
of  earthenware  tile. 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  this  old  fort 
has  been  adapted  to  the  office  needs  of  the  division  commander  and 
his  staff.  There  is  also  a  dormitory  and  messing  facilities  for  most  of 
the  clerks,  orderlies,  messengers,  etc.,  on  duty  at  division  headquar- 
ters. The  change  which  has  been  effected  has  been  a  very  great 
advantage  in  facilitating  a  quick  dispatch  of  business;  for  any  one 
of  the  staff  officers  can  in  a  moment  respond  to  a  call  of  the  command- 
ing general  or  the  chief  of  staff.  The  rooms  are  of  ample  size,  light 
and  airy,  and  all  are  now  lighted  by  electricity.  From  his  office  the 
commanding  general  overlooks  the  business  portion  of  the  city;  the 
Pasig  River,  which  is  as  busy  a  water  channel  as  any  iii  the  world; 
the  harbor;  the  bay;  and  the  coming  and  going  of  every  vessel  is  under 
his  observation.  As  soon  as  the  estado  mayor  was  vacated  by  the 
division,  the  headquarters  and  offices  of  the  Luzon  Department  were 
removed  to  this  place  from  rented  buildings  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
city  that  were  occupied  at  a  cost  of  $4,200  a  year. 

Some  of  the  advantages  gained,  other  than  economy  and  better  facil- 
ities for  transaction  of  business  are  tbe  easy  access  to  the  offices  of 
the  civil  government  near  by,  ease  of  protection,  cooler  and  more 
comfortable  rooms,  and,  while  a  little  more  remote  from  the  quarters 
of  the  officers,  when  the  new  bridge  from  the  Malecon  to  Calle  Prin- 
cipe is  constructed,  will  be  much  more  conveniently  placed  than 
before  respecting  the  railroad  station  and  the  business  houses. 
Besides,  ample  space  is  available  for  all  office  requirements  for  years 
to  come,  and  with  room  for  enlargements. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in 
fully  installing  the  military  prison  at  Malahi  Island,  in  the  Laguna  de 
Bay.  There  are  not  quite  200  convicts — all  ex-soldiers — at  the  place. 
A  battalion  of  infantry  guards  these  men.  The  quarters  and  store- 
houses are  yet  primitive,  but  they  are  being  constantly  improved,  the 
prisoners  doing  all  the  work.  The  island  has  100  or  more  acres  and 
is  over  100  feet  high.  The  mass  of  the  island  is  basaltic  rock  of  con- 
siderable hardness,  which  supplies  good  concrete  material  and  road 
metal.  The  quarters,  barracks,  prison  pavilions,  and  all  the  buildings 
should  be  made  of  conci*ete  or  beton  in  molds,  the  roofs  of  galvan- 
ized iron.  The  water  of  the  lake  will  have  to  be  pumped  to  a  dis- 
tributing tank,  and  for  drinking  and  cooking  it  will  have  to  be  boiled 
or  condensed.  In  four  or  five  years  this  establishment  should  be 
complete  and  maintained  at  very  small  cost. 

GENERAL-SERVICE  CORPS. 

The  number  of  American  employees  serving  with  the  Army  in  the 
Philippines  is  very  large,  and  the  number  of  natives  of  these  islands 
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employed  with  the  troops  is  much  larger.     The  following  table  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  force: 

Civil  employees  serving  in  the  Philippines, 


I. 

>• 

o 

2 
2 

• 

1 

16 
100 

116 

1 

28 
261 

t 

1 

"807' 

t 

s 

3 
2^ 

$50  to  $87.50. 

t 

s 

s 

$25  to  $20. 

• 

s 

Total. 

Remarks. 

1 

Civil  sex'vice . . 

1 

49 

1,468 

All  clerks. 

Temporary... 

669 

5 

1 

1 

Clerks,    406;    mechanica, 
132;   laborers,  packers, 
teamsters,  U8i. 

Total 

4 

289 

807 

225 

669 

5 

1      1 

1,517 

NoTK.— In  addition  to  above  there  are  126  civilians  serving  in  the  Third  Brigade  whose  wages 
have  not  been  classified. 

Besides  the  above,  who  are  employed  at  monthly  wages,  there  are 
several  thousand  native  employees  at  day  wages,  as  laborers,  steve- 
dores, helpers,  etc.  In  the  Manila  quartermaster  depot  there  are  3,348 
employees.  The  total  number  of  day  laborers  temporarily  employed 
converted  into  what  would  be  a  permanent  employment  of,  say,  twenty- 
five  days  per  month  can  not  be  less  than  5,000. 

The  proposition  to  discontinue  this  practice  of  hiring  clerks,  over- 
seers, mechanics,  and  laborers  and  substituting  for  them  a  corps  of 
trained  enlisted  men  has  often  been  proposed,  but  it  has  never  yet 
received  favor  except  at  the  Military  Academy,  where  there  are  a  hun- 
dred or  two,  and  in  Washington,  where  there  is  a  corps  of  general- 
service  clerks,  but  the  latter  class  is  not  enlisted.  In  the  PhiUppines 
the  course  pursued  in  securing  civil  help  has  been  to  bring  out  men 
from  the  States  who  were  hired  for  the  particular  work  to  be  performed 
or  to  secure  the  discharge  of  soldiers  and  employ  them.  At  the  same 
time  the  civil  government  needed  employees  and  was  not  obliged  to 
observe  the  limitation  as  to  salary  which  controlled  the  employment 
of  civilians  for  the  Army. 

The  very  urgent  need  for  persons  in  civil  capacities  and  the  delay 
that  occurred  in  fetching  them  from  the  United  States  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  method  for  filling  these  places  which  was  quite  eflfective 
and  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  civil  government  and 
equally  so  to  the  persons  employed,  but  it  led  to  an  abuse  and  the 
army  was  the  sufferer.  A  soldier  would  apply  for  his  discharge  from 
the  armj^  and  file  evidence  with  his  application  or  submit  other  proof 
respecting  an  offer  of  clerical  employment  in  a  civil  capacity  with  some 
civil  or  military  oflQcer,  or  it  would  be  shown  that  he  could  better  him- 
self in  a  civil  business  position.  The  company  commander  never 
wished  to  interpose  an  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  a  good  soldier, 
and  he  would  approve  the  application  for  discharge. 

At  first  the  War  Department  was  quite  disposed  to  favor  these 
applications,  and  the  result  was  that  there  are  some  hundreds  of 
ex  soldiers  living  in  these  islands  who  were  discharged  by  way  of 
favor  or  had  purchased  their  discharges;  but  the  confident  expecta- 
tions of  quick  profits  in  private  business  or  of  rapid  advancement  in 
civil  positions  were  not  realizea  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  it  has 
resulted  that  many  of  them  have  failed  utterly — some  on  account  of 
bad  habits  and  on  account  of  deficiencies,  moral  or  mental.     Some 
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of  these  have  taken  up  occupations  and  pursuits  that  reflect  no  credit 
upon  them  and  that  disgrace  Americans  in  these  islands.  Wherever 
there  is  a  military  camp  or  station  in  the  Philippines,  there  is  always 
to  }je  found  from  one  to  a  dozen  Americans — ^very  often  discharged 
soldiers — who  are  saloon  keepers,  or  worse,  living  in  the  purlieus  of 
these  posts. 

But  another  phase  of  this  condition  of  affairs  is  the  bad  effect  it  has 
had  on  the  enlisted  men  who  remained  in  the  companies  and  the  con- 
dition of  general  dissatisfaction  that  it  engendered.  Discharges  by 
purchase  and  by  way  of  favor  have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  the 
Philippines  to  the  morale  of  the  army,  and  we  can  never  have  any 
well  o^ered  military  service  here  until  we  discontinue  all  discharges 
by  way  of  favor,  save  in  those  rare  cases  where  a  real  hardship  would 
result  from  a  denial  of  the  request.  The  civil  government  should 
import  such  employees  as  it  needs,  or  take  soldiers  after  they  have 
completed  their  army  engagements.  When  there  is  a  permanent 
corps  of  trained  general  service  men  there  will  be  no  place  for  these 
discontented,  restless,  soldiers,  and  they  will  have  no  recourse  but  to 
serve  their  terms. 

In  the  different  headquarters  in  the  division  are  now  serving  about 
150  enlisted  men  as  clerks  and  messengei*s,  of  whom  100  are  of  the 
former  category.  Many  of  these  men  are  dissatisfied  because  along- 
side are  civil  clerks  who  receive  from  $1,000  to  $1,800  per  annum, 
while  the  enlisted  clerks  receive  in  pay,  rations,  and  clothing  only 
about  $35  x)er  month.  There  was  a  practice  of  placing  such  clerks  on 
a  status  of  '' commutation  of  rations,"  so  that  they  could  have  their 
income  supplemented  by  $22.50  a  month  from  the  subsistence  depart- 
ment— clearly  an  illegal  proceeding,  but  such  was  the  practice — which 
has  been  discontinued,  of  course.  The  regulations  allowed  75  cents 
per  day  in  lieu  of  rations  at  places  where  subsistence  was  not  sup- 
plied. A  case  was  reported  in  Manila  two  or  three  years  ago  where 
several  soldiers  who  were  detailed  as  clerks  were  receiving  com- 
mutation of  rations,  but  they  messed  with  the  company  that  was 
quartered  in  the  same  building  where  the  clerks  worked  and  to  which 
company  they  belonged.  They  did  not  draw  rations,  but  paid  $9 
per  month  for  their  board,  supplied  in  their  own  company  mess  room, 
which  left  them  the  substantial  sum  of  $13.50  per  month  as  extra  pay. 
Another  case  was  more  recently  reported  where  three  signal  corps 
soldiers,  stationed  at  a  remote  point  and  on  a  commutation  basis, 
purchased  their  subsistence  from  the  commissary  and  had  it  shipped 
to  them  by  a  special  Government  launch  sent  monthly  a  hundred  miles 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  deliver  these  groceries.  Of  course  this 
launch  service  was  stopped. 

All  European  regiments  serving  in  the  Tropics  have  a  large  number 
of  camp  followers  who  are  really  native  servants.  They  perform  all 
the  drudgery  about  camp  or  quarters  and  follow  the  troops  in  cam- 
paigning. The  soldiers  are  exclusively  reserved  for  fighting  and  are 
relieved  from  all  duty  not  tending  to  further  that  end.  For  all  gen- 
eral purposes  connected  with  laboring  work  around  posts,  such  as 
kitchen  police,  scavengers,  cutting  grass,  weeds,  etc.,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  laborers  should  be  allowed  for  American  company  and  band 
organizations,  either  in  garrison  or  in  the  field.  Natives  should  also 
be  employed  in  such  numbers  as  the  necessities  of  the  service  require, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  division  commander,  and  at  rates  of  pay  fixed 
by  him.    They  would  be  employed  in  loading  and  unloading  military 
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freiglits,  except  supplies  actually  issued  to  troops  for  immediate  oon- 
sumption;  in  packing,  unpacking,  and  moving  military  supplies  or 
property  in  reserve  or  storage ;  and  in  making  roads,  bridges,  wharves, 
and  buildings. 

Extra-duty  pay  should  not  be  allowed  here,  but  there  should  be 
organized  and  maintained  a  trained  corps  of  army  service  employees, 
and  they  should  be  enlisted  soldiers,  so  that  they  may  be  controlled 
and  disciplined.  Very  strict  prohibition  should  be  made  in  the  law 
authorizing  such  army  service  corps  against  their  employment  in  any 
menial  capacity  for  officers,  such  as  personal  servants,  cooks,  order- 
lies, etc. 

This  is  a  work  for  the  general  staff  to  take  up  and  carry  into  being. 
It  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  service  and  will  stop  an  abase 
which  is  a  growing  one. 

INSULAR  DEFENSES. 

Surveys  and  recommendations  have  been  made  looking  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  area  of  the  Mariveles  and  Kalumpan  Point  military  res- 
ervations, so  as  to  conform  with  the  recommendations  of  the  former 
division  commander  in  his  report  of  May  1, 1902;  but  a  sufficient  area 
has  been  retained  for  the  location  of  all  the  batteries  proposed  by  the 
board  on  defenses,  that  was  appointed  in  pursuance  to  paragraph  24, 
Special  Orders,  No.  223,  series  1901,  Headquarters  of  the  Army.  As 
a  result  there  will  be  many  thousand  acres  restored  to  the  public 
domain,  and  several  considerable  towns  and  villages  will  revert  to 
civil  administration  and  control. 

Sites  for  the  location  of  all  needed  batteries  at  the  entrance  to 
Manila  Bay  and  for  the  protection  of  Cebu  have  been  surveyed  and 
projects  for  emplacements  prepared,  while  the  surveys  at  Iloilo  for 
defensive  sites  will  soon  be  completed.  So  far  as  is  known  to  the 
undersigned,  everything  has  been  done  that  is  needed  to  permit  a 
beginning  of  the  work,  but  of  course  nothing  can  be  accomplished  in 
installing  the  defenses  until  funds  have  been  made  available  for  the 
purpose.  Full  reports  with  estimates  have  been  forwarded,  and  the 
Department  is  in  possession  of  all  requisite  data.  A  considerable 
number  of  siege  guns  and  howitzers  that  will  be  useful  adjuncts  for 
defense  are  now  en  route  to  Manila. 

The  carrying  out  of  any  extensive  plan  for  the  construction  of 
defensive  works. will  require  a  large  number  of  laborers  in  building 
emplacements  and  their  accessories.  The  unfortunate  results  that 
have  attended  efforts  to  secure  efficient  labor  for  construction  of 
roads  is  not  tended  to  encourage  the  belief  that  it  will  be  easy  to  find 
here  suitable  labor  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  installation  of 
these  batteries. 

The  division  commander  visited  Olongapo  and  Subig  during  the 
year.  No  naval  establishment  of  importance  now  exists  or  is  being 
installed  in  Subig  Bay  that  requires  land  defense.  The  fortification 
of  this  point  should  not  be  undertaken  until  Manila  is  well  protected, 
for  if  this  port  is  captured  the  Philippines  are  lost.  The  defense  of 
Manila  against  a  naval  attack  will  be  a  very  serious  proposition,  as 
the  entrances  are  broad  and  the  water  deep,  and  heavy  batteries  will 
be  required  with  accessory  means  of  defense.  To  the  undersigned  it 
seems  manifest  that  Cavite,  where  is  now  property  of  considerable 
value  to  the  Navy,  is  a  very  important  strategic  point  for  a  naval 
base;  certainly  this  will  be  the  most  important  naval  arsenal  in  the 
Philippines  until  Olongapo  is  thoroughly  fortified. 
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Dnring  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  the  defense  of  Manila  and 
the  Philippines,  the  Army  should  be  principally  relied  upon,  for  a 
naval  force  adequate  for  the  defense  of  the  islands  against  a  strong 
power  would  require  a  very  large  number  of  vessels,  a  greater  num- 
ber, it  may  be,  than  could  be  spared  without  neglecting  home  defense 
and  fleets  needed  to  take  the  offensive.  The  land  defenses  should  be 
begun  and  rapidly  pressed  at  Manila,  Iloilo,  and  Oebu. 

SHELTER  OP  TROOPS. 

On  October  1  there  had  been  a  good  deal  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  concentration  of  the  small  garrisons,  but  the  number  of  occupied 
stations  on  that  date  was  more  than  200,  while  on  June  30  the  number 
had  been  reduced  to  128,  but  some  thirty  of  these  were  only  temporary 
halting  places  of  a  few  troops  who  were  engaged  in  field  service.  On 
the  date  of  this  report  property  accessory  to  the  churches  ^nd  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  religious  orders  are  being  used  without  payment 
of  rent  at  thirty  stations.  At  some  places  this  occupation  was  limited 
to  a  single  room  in  a  convent,  while  at  other  places  the  buildings  in 
use  were  of  considerable  extent.  In  no  case  is  a  church  edifice  now 
occupied  by  troops. 

The  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  shelter  of  troops  and  acquiring 
sites  in  the  Philippines  became  a  law  on  the  30th  of  June,  1902.  On 
October  1  work  had  been  commenced  at  San  Fernando,  Union,  and 
Salomague  in  providing  shelter  for  a  squadron  and  two  companies 
of  native  troops  at  each  place.  Considerable  work  had  been  done  in 
the  Cagayan  Valley  in  providing  shelter  for  native  troops.  In  Min- 
danao shelter  made  with  native .  materials  was  well  advanced  at 
Malabang,  while  that  for  two  companies  stationed  at  Bongao  and 
Siassi  was  completed.  At  Caloocan  the  old  nipa  barracks  were  being 
put  in  order,  and  same  at  Santa  Mesa,  while  the  storehouses  at  Malate 
were  being  converted  into  barracks  for  shelter  of  a  battalion. 

The  question  as  to  what  should  be  the  material  used  in  construction 
of  shelter  received  careful  consideration.  There  were  three  kinds 
available,  and  these  were: 

(1)  Native  lumber  for  floors,  siding,  doors,  and  windows,  with  gal- 
vanized-iron  roofs. 

(2)  Native-wood  posts  and  plates  or  girths,  with  grass  or  palm  roofs 
and  siding,  secured  to  bamboo  rafters,  partitions,  and  ribs.  The 
floors  of  these  houses  were  sometimes  made  of  split  bamboo  on  native- 
wood  poles  serving  as  joists,  and  sometimes  the  floors  were  made  of 
sawed  lumber.  In  barracks,  storehouses,  and  stables  of  this  construc- 
tion the  doors  and  window  shutters  were  frequently  made  of  the  same 
materials. 

(3)  Puget  Sound  rough  lumber  was  available;  the  roof  of  galvan- 
ized iron,  or  of  a  kind  of  thick  tar  paper  of  recent  invention  that  went 
by  trade-mark  names,  such  as  **rubberoid,"  "paroid,"  etc.;  but  the 
basis  of  all  these  stuffs  was  paper,  saturated  with  coal  tar  or  asphalt. 

At  the  date  of  American  occupation  the  native  materials,  such  as 
poles,  nipa,  bamboo,  and  rattan  for  lashings,  were  all  very  cheap  and 
abundant;  but  with  the  advent  of  Americans  the  prices  went  up  until 
it  resulted  that  a  nipa  house  which  in  1898  would  cost  but  150  had 
come  to  cost  $500,  This  was  true  of  all  localities  where  many  Ameri- 
cans, and  especially  troops,  had  established  themselves. 

To  construct  shelter  of  native  lumber  throughout  was  out  of  the 
question,  as  the  expense  would  be  prohibitive.  The  native  woods 
were  never  cheap  as  compared  with  Puget  Sound  material,  and  in 
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1902  they  cost  two  or  three  times  the  prices  that  ruled  in  1898.  About 
all  this  kind  of  lumber  had  to  be  dragged  to  the  seashore  by  the  car- 
abao,  then  rafted  on  bamboo  to  keep  it  afloat,  and  towed  to  the  place 
where  it  was  to  be  used.  It  was  usually  sawed  into  boards  and  scant- 
ling by  hand,  and  by  the  time  the  ordinary  woods  of  a  good  class  were 
sawed  and  ready  for  use  the  lumber  cost  from  $60  to  $100  per  1,000 
feet.  Of  course  shelter  for  troops  made  of  this  expensive  material  was 
out  of  the  question. 

The  subject  was  carefully  gone  over,  and,  taking  into  account  the 
high  cost  of  the  nlpa-bamboo  construction  in  many  places  and  the 
uncertainty  when  it  would  be  possible  to  procure  the  vast  quantity 
needed,  it  was  finally  decided  to  ask  the  War  Department  to  have  the 
necessary  lumber  bought  in  Puget  Sound  and  shipped  to  these  islands. 
The  preparation  of  typical  plans  was  begun,  but  as  time  was  pressing 
the  first  order  for  11,000,000  feet  was  sent  before  plans  had  been  com- 
pleted. This  was  on  September  13,  but  it  was  not  until  January  that 
the  first  cargo  of  this  lot  arrived. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  the  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  would  not 
sufiice  to  supply  shelter  for  20,000  troops  in  the  Philippines,  after 
making  due  allowance  for  existing  shelters  of  Spanish  origin  that  were 
to  be  utilized.  Again,  the  Congressional  appropriation  was  to  suffice 
for  all  purposes  except  rental  of  the  cold  storage  and  for  erection  of 
some  storehouses  for  the  Manila  quartermaster  depot.  It  was  evident 
that  rentals  and  minor  repairs  would  absorb  approximately  the  half 
of  the  whole  sum. 

The  lumber  and  other  building  material,  including  new  roofing 
material  recommended  by  the  chief  quartermaster,  was  available  for 
issue  in  Manila  from  January  to  May,  1903;  but  the  handling,  unload- 
ing, transportation  to  a  lumber  yard  that  had  to  be  hired,  and  the 
transfers  involved  passing  the  four  city  bridges  made  it  impossible 
to  fill  any  requisition  until  the  lumber  had  all  been  transferred  to  the 
yard,  sorted,  and  piled ;  and  if  the  material  was  to  be  used  at  some 
other  point  than  Manila,  or  the  Laguna  country,  this  lumber  had  to 
make  again  the  transit  of  the  bridges  and  be  reloaded  on  transports 
or  other  vessels  for  shipment  to  its  destination. 

As  soon  as  the  plans  for  4-company,  8-company,  and  12-company 
posts  were  ready  they  were  distributed,  and  the  costs  of  the  buildings 
were  carefully  computed,  so  that  commanding  officers  could  know 
what  they  could  expect  to  accomplish  with  a  given  sum  of  money. 
The  Puget  Sound  lumber  cost  on  board  transports  at  the  mills  about 
$15  per  1,000  feet  board  measure.  Its  transportation  to  Manila  on 
private  steamers  cost  from  $5  to  $7  per  1,000. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  there  was  appropriated  $760,000, 
one-third  of  said  sum  having  been  made  available  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  and  $500,000  for  the  current  year,  whereupon  an  order  for  an 
additional  11,000,000  feet  of  lumber  was  sent  forward  several  months 
since  and  commenced  to  arrive  in  July. 

In  view  of  the  intended  reduction  of  the  force  here  and  the  consid- 
erable use  that  has  been  made  of  nipa  and  bamboo  and  the  use  being 
made  of  the  produce  of  two  government  sawmills  that  are  now  in  use 
in  Mindanao,  the  money  allotted  and  the  building  materials  on  hand 
or  due  to  arrive  should  suffice  to  make  the  troops  fairly  comfortable. 

The  question  of  water  supply  has  not  been  an  easy  one  to  satisfac- 
torily solve  at  some  of  the  new  stations,  a  matter  that  has  always  been 
very  carefully  studied;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  troops  in  the 
Philippines  now  use  any  other  than  condensed  or  boiled  water,  the 
dangers  from  a  polluted  supply  are  almost  entirely  eliminated. 
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There  has  been  considerable  progress  in  the  construction  of  Fort 
McKinley  (map  of  which  post  is  herewith  submitted).  The  first  lum- 
l)er  for  this  i)Ost,  which  was  received  in  September,  arrived  in  Janu- 
ary. Barracks  for  8  companies  are  under  construction  and  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  in  two  or  three  months.  Materials  for  16  more 
l>arracks  are  on  the  way  or  are  being  shipped.  One  of  the  three  arte- 
sian wells  was  bored  some  months  ago,  and  under  test  supplied  125 
gallons  or  upward  of  water  per  minute.  Another  well  is  being  com- 
pleted and  a  third  will  be  bored.  The  three  are  expected  to  supply 
500  gallons  per  minute.  The  water  comes  from  a  gravel  stratum  about 
700  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  rises  to  within  some  15  feet  of  the 
top.  Plans  for  a  complete  sewer  s^^stem  and  water  supply  are  matured 
and  will  be  pushed.  The  macadam  road  completed  is  about  2i  miles 
in  extension,  but  several  miles  more  will  be  needed.  The  broken 
stone  used  in  making  this  road  was  quarried  and  crushed  by  the  pris- 
oners on  Malahi  Island. 

A  contract  has  just  been  made  by  the  municipal  government  of 
Manila  to  install  a  modem  electric  system  for  the  city.  This  road 
could  very  well  extend  about  4  miles  and  reach  the  site  of  this  post. 
The  time  required  to  ride  from  the  center  of  the  city  to  the  site  of  this 
post  at  an  easy  pace  of  the  horse  is  about  an  hour. 

The  appropriations  for  this  post  have  been — 

Fiscal  year  1908 $500,000 

Fiscal  year  1904 _ 1,000,000 

Total -- - - 1,500,000 

which  should  be  sufficient  to  complete  it  for  a  brigade,  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  of  the  former  division  commander. 

Shelter  of  troops  in  Philippinea, 

Money  Statement. 

June  22,  190S, 

Appropriation  1902-3 $1,500,000 

Deficiency  1902-3 260,000 

Appropriation  1903-4 500,000 

Total... 2,250,000 

Allotment. 

Division  headquarters 50, 000 

Department  or  Lnzon 871, 250 

Department  of  the  Visayas 417, 114 

Department  of  Mindanao 421, 636 

Available  for  allotment 500,000 

Total .- - 2,250,000 

Brigadier-General  Wint  brought  from  Java  a  set  of  plans  of  bar- 
racks and  quarters  constructed  and  occupied  by  the  Dutch  troops  at 
Tjimahi.  These  were  so  entirely  different  from  any  buildings  occu- 
pied by  our  troops,  and  the  plans  so  completely  and  carefully  worked 
up,  that  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  submit  copies  of  two  of  the  princi- 
pal drawings.  The  plans  submitted  show  the  quarters  for  sheltering 
a  battalion  of  troops,  4  companies  of  160  men  each,  2  companies  being 
Europeans  and  2  natives. 


/ 
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MILITARY  RESERVATIONS. 

Section  12  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902,  places  the 
control  of  all  public  lands  and  buildings  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  except  such 
areas  as  are  reserved  by  the  President  for  military,  naval,  or  other 
public  purpose. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  June  30, 1902,  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  shelters  in  the  Philippines  and  for  acquiring 
sites  for  the  same,  and  the  division  commander  has  full  power  to  act 
in  all  matters  within  the  scope  of  his  authority;  but  no  money  can  be 
paid  for  any  public  land  until  the  Attorney-General  has  reported  that 
the  proffered  title  is  sufficient  to  vest  ownership  in  the  United  States. 
The  division  commander  can  select  the  lands  needed  for  erection  of 
shelter;  investigate  the  evidence  of  private  ownership,  if  any;  and  if 
the  land  has  no  private  owner  the  papers  are  forwarded  so  that  the 
President  may  have  the  data  on  which  to  base  an  Executive  order 
reserving  the  particular  tract  from  sale  or  entry  and  assigning  it  to 
the  proposed  object. 

Of  course  it  was  desired  that  the  places  chosen  for  erection  of  shel- 
ter for  the  troops  should  be  easily  reached  by  means  of  land  or  water 
transport,  and  also  should  be  so  situated  with  respect  to  the  surround- 
ing country  and  the  inhabitants  that  the  troops  could,  with  facility, 
be  brought  to  the  points  most  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  law- 
breakers, for  the  only  reason  that  exists  for  maintaining  troops  in  the 
Philippines  is  that  they  may  be  used  in  maintaining  order  and  sup 
porting  the  authority  of  the  civil  officials  who  are  charged  to  admin- 
ister the  government  of  the  archipelago. 

It  was  evident,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry  as  to  sites, 
that  the  government  would  but  rarely  find  any  vacant  public  land 
that  was  suitable  to  the  use  to  which  it  was  to  be  put,  but  there  were 
many  tracts  of  such  land  that  had  squatters  upon  them.  Sometimes 
the  occupants  could  show  what  appeared  on  the  face  to  be  good  titles; 
some  could  show  papers  which  could,  in  a  certain  number  of  years,  be 
converted  into  good  titles  under  the  Spanish  law;  and  sometimes  the 
squatter  could  show  no  evidence  of  title  at  all  except  possession. 

At  first  it  was  thought  to  be  the  best  course  to  make  leases  with 
those  persons  in  actual  possession  and  make  contracts  with  tbeni 
which  would  give  the  Government  the  right  to  acquire  the  titles  at  an 
agreed-upon  price  within  a  specified  period  of  time;  but  it  was  soon 
evident  that  such  a  course  could  not  be  legally  followed,  for  it  might 
happen  that  the  person  claiming  the  lease  money  had  no  title  or  even 
an  equity  at  all  in  the  land.  In  all  cases  where  practicable  the  War 
Department  has  occupied  the  sites  desired  with  the  consent  of  the  real 
or  pretended  owners,  but  in  several  cases  the  Government  could  come 
to  no  understanding.  Seeing  that  nothing  effective  could  be  accom- 
plished except  through  condemnation  proceedings,  and  noting  also 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  carry  through  such  proceedings  unlesjj 
it  was  known  who  all  the  parties  interested  were,  the  civil  government 
was  appealed  to  for  assistance,  so  it  might  be  known  who  the  real 
owners  or  claimed  owners  were.  After  many  conferences  with  the 
governor  and  by  the  judge-advocate  of  the  division  with  the  attorney- 
general,  it  was  finally  arranged  that  the  civil  government  would  enact 
a  law  creating  what  was  called  a  land-registration  court,  the  proce- 
dure being  for  the  United  States  through  the  division  commander  to 
request  action,  so  that  it  might  be  definitely  known  in  whom  the  title 
to  a  particular  tract  of  land  described  by  metes  and  bounds  was 
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vested.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notice  the  court,  through  its  fiscal,  gave 
public  notice  to  all  who  were  interest-ed  to  come  into  court  to  produce 
their  muniments  of  title.     The  procedure  is  all  laid  down  in  this  act. 

Many  tracts  of  land  desired  for  military  occupancy,  some  of  which 
are  probably  owned  by  the  State  in  toto  and  others  in  part,  have  been 
referred  to  this  court.  The  proceedings  in  any  case  may  require  six 
months'  time  before  a  decision  is  reached  as  to  who  the  owners  really 
are.  When  the  military  authorities  have  that  knowledge  they  can 
negotiate  to  purchase  the  private  title,  and  in  the  event  that  an  under- 
standing is  reached  the  papers  can  be  submitted  to  the  attorney- 
general.  If  the  owner  of  these  lands,  or  those  having  equities  in  it, 
can  not  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  military  authorities  as  to 
price,  then  condemnation  proceedings  can  be  instituted. 

On  several  of  these  tracts  of  land  the  shelter  for  troops  is  being 
erected;  this  on  the  theory  that  the  buildings  are  temporary  and  may 
be  removed  should  the  Government  decide  to  vacate  the  property. 

The  points  where  proceedings  have  been  taken  into  the  land  court, 
or  where  the  papers  have  been  prepared  with  that  end  in  view,  are 
Salomague,  San  Fernando,  Union,  Bayambang,  Angeles,  Los  Baflos, 
Batangas,  Lucena,  Nueva  Caceres,  Legaspi,  Sorsogon,  all  on  Luzon; 
also  Laguan  and  Calbayog,  on  Samar;  Tacloban  and  Ormoc,  on  Leyte; 
Jossman,on  Guimaras;  Nonucan,  Malabang,  and  Zamboanga,  on 
Mindanao. 

It  is  certain  that  some  of  these  sites  are  public  land,  and  that  in  very 
many  others  the  whole  or  part  is  probably  public.  Requests  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  War  Department  in  respect  to  many  of  the 
places  named  above,  asking  that  the  President  set  aside  and  reserve 
all  the  public  lands  included  within  the  described  limits. 

The  effect  of  such  action  is  advantageous,  for  it  is  the  best  form  of 
a  public  notice  in  which  to  announce  the  intention  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  the  whole  tract.  The  Government  encounters  the  same 
difficulties  here  as  in  the  United  States  in  attempting  to  acquire  land; 
when  it  is  known  that  the  Government  officials  are  considering  the 
advisabilit}^  of  establishing  a  garrison  in  a  named  locality,  instantly 
the  value  of  all  eligible  realty  in  the  neighborhood  increases  several 
hundred  per  cent,  and  so  remains  until  the  Government  has  reached 
a  determination  as  to  its  plans,  and  acted  accordingly. 

The  needs  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  public  lands  in 
Manila  have  been  presented  to  the  Department.  Of  course  the  lands 
in  this  city  are  very  valuable,  and  if  private  parties  had  any  claim  to 
them,  valid  or  otherwise,  a  long  controversy  with  respect  to  them 
might  be  expected.  Fortunately  there  is  no  claimant  except  the  city 
of  Manila,  but,  as  there  is  a  clear  case  of  exclusive  military  occupation 
for  many  years  or  even  centuries,  there  should  be  no  real  difficulty  in 
settling  the  matter. 

When  Fort  McKinley  is  completed,  as  it  should  be  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months,  the  necessity  for  extensive  areas  in  Manila  for  bar- 
racks, etc.,  will  have  passed;  but  for  depots  and  hospitals,  and  for 
(quarters  for  a  guard  of  adequate  size  for  pressing  local  needs,  some 
of  the  buildings  now  occupied  will  be  needed  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
Bagumbayan  camp  ground  should  be  retained  permanently  in  military 
control. 

MILITARY  DEPOTS. 

The  existing  physical  and  business  conditions  are  such  that  for  the 
military  forces  serving  in  Manila  there  is  and  can  be  but  one  central 
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magazine  of  supplies  for  the  troops.     During  the  period  when  active  ^^^ 

campaigning  was  in  progress  and  the  number  of  troops  serving  here  ^i 

were  three  times  as  great  as  now  there  were  so-called  depots — ^i.  e.,  T! 

small  accumulations  of  supplies  at  various  points,  such  as  Ajmrri,  ^in( 

Vigan,  Dagupan,  Calumpit,  Calamba,  Batangas,  Legaspi,  Tadoban,  com 

Cebu,  Iloilo,  and  Zamboanga.     At  one  time  there  was  a  proposition  Qup 

on  foot  to  make  Cebu  a  great  central  distributing  point  for  the  south-  bui] 

em  islands,  and  it  was  even  suggested  that  vessels  freighted  in  San  not 

Francisco  for  the  Philippines  should  call  at  Cebu  and  discharge  cargo  tati 

before  coming  to  Manilla,  and  on  the  return  voyage  the  vessels  were  to  furl 

make  Cebu  the  port  of  departure  for  San  Francisco,  but  this  proposi-  of  g 

tion  never  got  beyond  an  inchoate  project,  which  has  never  b^n  real-  .  sup 

ized.    Iloilo  has  been  the  so-called  department  depot  for  the  Visayas,  ;  whi 

as  Zamboanga  has  been  for  Mindanao,  but  the  accumulations  of  quar-  !  acn 

termaster,  subsistence,  ordnance,  and  medical  supplies  and  other  prop-  anj 

erty  kept  at  these  places  has  been  very  greatly  reduced  and  is  now  '  are 

quite  small.  i  me: 

As  Manila  is  the  commercial  and  political  capital  of  the  islands,  so  '  ad^ 

must  it  be  the  military  center  and  the  entrepdt  of  all  military  busi-  ask 

ness  and  exchanges.     When  the  new  harbor,  now  making,  is  com-  the 

pleted,  permitting  deep-sea  vessels  to  discharge  at  the  wharves  in  all  of 

weather,  the  facilities  for  receiving  and  reshipping  freight  will  be  mo 

equal  to  those  at  any  seaport.  su{ 

Whether  the  interisland  service  will  be  continued  by  the  Govern-  in 

ment  or  carried  on  by  commercial  steamers  will  not  affect  this  ques-  1 

tion.     The  troops  t-o  be  supplied  outside  of  Manila  will  be  stationed  rea 

at  points  accessible  to  the  interisland  boats,  and  at  these  stations  hai 

there  will  be  adequate  landing,  handling,  and  storage  facilities.    The  del 

boats  will  make  weekly  or  biweekly  trips,  and  the  necessity  of  large  da; 

accumulations  at  the  outstations  will  not  exist.  of 

The  Manila  subsistence  depot  should  not  be  an  extensive  affair.    The  thi 

deterioration  of  subsistence  stores  of  almost  all  kinds  is  very  rapid  in  \  ob, 

this  climate,  however  packed.     Even  stores  contained  in  glass  jars  It 

secured  by  caps  of  wax  have  greatly  deteriorated  if  in  storage  for  a  ac( 

year  or  more.    If  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  transports  give  place  to  de 

private  vessels,  as  they  probably  will,  the  purchases  of  commissaiy  j  tin 

stores  to  supply  the  troops  should  be  made  in  Manila;  the  deliveries  !  an 

to  be  so  timed  that  there  will  never  be  on  hand,  of  any  article,  more  co 

than  a  six  months'  supply,  and  it  should  be  practicable  to  limit  this  er 

stock  to  four  months  in  respect  to  almost  all  goods.     The  contractor  m< 

for  supplying  fresh  meats  and  vegetables  should  make  deliveries  of  |  h« 

those  articles  to  all  the  points  where  they  are  to  be  consumed,  and  he  .  th 

should  have  his  own  cold-storage  plant  for  keeping  the  required  j 

reserve  supply.     The  space  needed  for  depot  purposes  in  Manila  will  th 

therefore  be  very  much  less  than  has  been  found  necessary  in  the  sn 

past.  H\ 

The  large  accumulation  of  medical  supplies  now  requires  a  good  hj 

deal  of  space;  but  as  this  surplus  is  worked  off  either  through  general  w] 

deterioration  or  through  consumption  or  expenditure  the  space  needed  2(j 

for  storage  purposes  will  be  very  much  less  than  now.  as 

As  the  telegraphs  and  telephones  will  ultimately  go  over  to  the  gov-  fc 
ernment  of  the  islands,  or  to  a  private  company,  there  will  be  no  reason 
to  hold  here  any  large  stock  of  signal  supplies,  and  the  considerable 
space  now  used  can  be  given  up. 

The  space  assigned  to  the  ordnance  depot  is  not  sufiBlcient  for  what  ,  ^ 

is  in  store,  but  it  is  doubted  if  a  large  part  of  the  property  now  aocu-  .  Q 
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mnlated  has  much  value  for  military  purposes.  A  sx)ecial  report  has 
been  made  on  this  subject. 

The  accumulation  of  quartermaster  supplies  and  property  of  all 
kinds  is  very  large,  and  of  necessity  had  to  be,  but  there  has  been  a 
constant  and  very  large  shrinkage,  and  with  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  troops  now  contemplated  and  with  a  completion  of  the 
building  operations,  which  should  take  place  in  a  year,  the  need  will 
not  exist  for  so  much  depot  space  as  formerly.  If  all  water  transpor- 
tation is  done  by  private  vessel  owners,  and  the  quartermaster  has  no 
further  need  for  a  very  large  lighterage  service,  a  further  reduction 
of  storage  area  will  be  possible  through  the  elimination  of  transport 
supplies  and  coal  storage.  The  present  area  of  the  depot  proper, 
which  adjoins  division  headquarters  at  Fort  Santiago,  is  about  20 
acres,  but  this  does  not  include  part  of  the  subsistence  stores,  nor 
any  medical,  signal,  or  ordnance  supplies.  When  the  new  port  works 
are  completed,  about  170  acres  of  land  will  become  available  for  com- 
mercial purposes  which  are  now  submerged  or  are  not  used  to  best 
advantage.  Request  has  been  submitted  to  the  War  Department 
asking  that  an  arrangement  be  made  with  the  civil  government  for 
the  permanent  assignment  to  the  Army  for  depot  purpose  of  20  acres 
of  this  reclaimed  land.  Such  area  will  include  a  large  part  of  the 
most  valuable  storehouses  now  owned  by  the  Government  and  will 
supply  only  what  will  be  indispensably  necessary  if  the  troops  remain 
in  the  Philippines. 

The  consumption  of  coal  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1903, 
reached  about  92,000  tons,  and  cost  $505,000,  not  counting  expense  of 
handling  and  cost  of  freight  on  the  portion  reshipped.  This  coal  was 
delivered  from  time  to  time  as  required,  the  accumulations  beyond 
daily  needs  being  stored  in  three  coal  hulks,  having  a  storage  capacity 
of  9,200  tons,  and  at  Sangley  Point,  near  Cavite.  The  ground  where 
this  coal  was  piled  is  under  the  control  of  the  Navy  Department,  and 
objection  has  been  made  by  the  Navy  to  a  continued  use  of  this  place. 
It  will  embarrass  the  military  authorities  very  much  to  find  ground 
accessible  to  deep-sea  vessels  or  even  lighters  and  suitable  for  the 
deposit  of  the  15,000  tons  of  coal  that  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  at 
times.  The  contract  for  coal  for  the  ensuing  year  calls  for  70,000  tons, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  Philippine  coal  deposit  may  be  developed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  and  shown  to  be  capable  of  supplying  all  Gov- 
ernment needs  here.  Work  is  now  in  progress  in  developing  the  coal 
measures  found  on  Batan  Island,  in  Legaspi  Province.  It  will  soon 
be  known  what  are  the  capabilities  of  these  veins  and  the  quality  of 
the  product. 

The  storage  of  hay  has  presented  very  considerable  difficulties,  as 
there  was  no  forage  shed  available,  nor  could  any  be  hired  that  was 
suitable.  It  has  been  necessary  to  lighter  the  hay  to  a  vacant  lot 
above  the  city,  and  there  to  store  it,  covered  only  by  paulins.  There 
has  been  considerable  loss  from  damage  by  rain,  for  it  is  not  possible 
with  canvas  alone  to  properly  protect  hay  from  driving  rains.  If  the 
20-acre  lot,  referred  to  above  as  desired  for  depot  purposes,  is  set 
aside,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  utilizing  a  part  of  the  space  for  a 
forage  shed. 

THE   ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 

The  reports  of  the  division  staff  officers  are  summarized  or  other- 
wise utilized  in  the  report  of  the  division  commander,  as  required  by 
General  Orders  No.  47,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant-General's 
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Office,  1902,  but  the  original  reports  of  these  officers  are  on  file  at 
division  headquarters. 

Col.  Charles  F.  Humphrey  was  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the 
division  from  October  1,  1902,  to  March  31,  1903,  and  his  report,  to 
the  latter  date,  has  already  been  printed,  and  copies  of  same  can  be 
secured  from  General  Humphrey's  office,  as  he  is  now  the  Quarter- 
master-General of  the  Army;  only  a  single  copy  of  his  report  is  on 
file  at  division  headquarters. 

The  heads  of  the  division  staff  during  the  command  of  the  under- 
signed have  been: 

Adjutant-general,  Col.  H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  October  1, 1002,  to  date. 

Inspectors-general,  Maj.  R.  D.  Potts,  October  1,  1902,  to  October  15, 1902;  Maj. 
Frank  West,  October  15,  1902,  to  November  30,  1902;  Col.  P.  D.  Vroom,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1902,  to  April  15,  1903;  Lieut."  Col.  Frank  West,  April  15,  1903,  to  June  8, 
1903;  Lieut.  Col.  J.  L.  Chamberlain,  June  8, 1903,  to  date. 

Judge-advocate,  Lieut.  Col.  H.  C.  Carbaugh,  October  1,  1902,  to  date. 

Chief  quartermaster.  Col.  C.  F.  Humphrey,  October  1, 1902,  to  March  31, 1903; 
Col.  E.  B.  Atwood,  April  1, 1903,  to  date. 

Chief  commissary.  Col.  Henry  G.  Sharpe,  October  1, 1902,  to  date. 

Chief  surgeon,  Lieut.  Col.  G.  W.  Adair,  October  1,  1902,  to  November  30, 1902; 
Col.  Charles  Smart,  November  30,  1903,  to  date. 

Chief  paymaster,  Col.  C.  H.  Whipple,  October  1,  1902,  to  February  19,  1903: 
Maj.  G.  R.  Smith,  February  19, 1903,  to  date. 

Chief  engineer  officer,  Lieut.  Col.  C.  E.  L.  B.  Davis,  October  1, 1902,  to  date. 

Chief  ordnance  officer,  Maj.  A.  H.  Russell,  October  1,  1902,  to  date. 

Chief  signal  officer,  Maj.  W.  A.  Glassford,  October  1,  1902,  to  date. 

The  adjutant-general  calls  attention  to  the  reorganization  of  his 
office  force  and  a  subdivision  of  duties  which  he  thinks  has  econo- 
mized labor,  simplified  duties,  and  made  mistakes  almost  impossible. 
There  are  five  divisions,  viz,  commissioned,  enlisted,  miscellaneous, 
mail  and  record,  and  information. 

In  respect  to  the  office  force  employed  at  division  headquarters,  the 
undersigned  notes  a  constant  rapid  growth,  which  it  seems  to  him  is 
far  away  beyond  what  should  exist.  If  all  the  clerks  on  the  rolls  are 
needed  to  do  the  work,  then  some  means  ought  to  be  found  to  reduce 
or  simplify  the  work  itself. 

In  the  report  of  the  adjutant-general  in  Manila,  dated  August  12, 
1899,  the  clerical  force  was  stated  as  22,  made  up  of  9  civilians  and 
13  enlisted  men;  aggregate  strength  of  officers  and  men,  34,651;  total 
number  of  original  papers  received  and  sent,  60,000;  papers  handled 
in  the  adjutant-general's  office,  375,000. 

The  adjutant-general,  in  his  report  of  August  1, 1900,  stated  that  his 
force  consisted  of  15  civilian  clerks  and  45  enlisted  clerks,  or  60  in  alii 
total  force  in  division,  officers  and  men,  63,846;  total  number  of  com- 
munications received  and  sent,  73,500,  and  220,000  indorsements  made 
and  entered;  total  number  of  occupied  stations,  423. 

The  report  of  the  adjutant-general  on  June  30,  1901,  does  not  men- 
tion the  number  of  clerks  or  the  volume  of  business,  but  the  aggregate 
strength  of  the  division  on  the  date  given,  including  the  force  with- 
drawn and  sent  to  China,  and  thence  returned  to  the  Philippines,  was 
47,732;  and  if  the  scouts  and  military  police  be  Included,  the  numbers 
are  55,279  officers  and  men. 

The  adjutant-general  reported  June  30,  1902,  that  his  clerical  force 
numbered  69,  of  whom  43  were  civilians  and  26  enlisted  soldiers.  The 
maximum  strength  of  the  division  was  49,568,  and  the  minimum  was 
33,929  officers  and  men. 

At  the  date  of  this  report  the  number  of  civilian  clerks  is  32,  and 
enlisted  42,  an  aggregate  of  74,  against  60  of  a  year  ago,  white  there 
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is  a  messenger  force  of  22,  some  of  whom  are  employed  as  clerks, 
against  11  a  year  earlier.  The  number  of  stations  has  been  reduced 
from  211  to  128.  The  adjutant-general  remarks  on  the  accuracy  and 
dispatch  with  which  the  records  of  the  division  have  been  handled 
and  also  remarks  that  last  year  127,296  communications  passed  into 
and  out  of  the  ofl&ce  in  a  year,  against  73,500  mentioned  by  one  of  his 
predecessors.  This  is  cited  by  the  adjutant-general  as  illustrating  the 
fact  that  with  the  return  to  peace  a  reduction  of  force  does  not  mean 
a  corresponding  decrease  of  clerical  work. 

The  whole  office  force  of  the  division  and  three  departments  is  as 
follows: 


Headquarters. 


Division 

Deiwrtment,  Luzon  . . . 
Department,  Visavas.. 
Department,  Mindanao 

Total 


Clerks. 

Mesaei 

Civilians. 

Enlisted. 

Civilians. 

8 

4 
6 

42 

30 

17 

8 

■     7 
2 
2 
8 

49 

97 

14 

Enlisted. 


15 

19 

8 

1 


38 


Grand  totaL  196.    There  are  besides  a  few  enlisted  clerks  and  messengers  at  the  second  and 
third  brigade  headquarters. 


At  another  place  in  this  report  will  be  found  a  recommendation  that 
it  is  believed  would,  if  carried  into  effect,  reduce  the  clerical  force  by 
one-third  or  even  one-half.  In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  there 
are  now  employed  a  sufficient  number  of  civil-service  or  civilian  clerks 
and  messengers  to  attend  to  all  the  work  of  the  adjutant-general, 
judge-advocate,  and  inspector-general  for  all  the  troops  in  the  Philip- 
pines, but  the  undersigned  has  been  so  much  occupied  with  various 
and  pressing  duties,  and  his  continuation  in  command  was  of  so  brief 
duration,  that  he  has  not  felt  that  he  could  spare  time  to,  or  find  justi- 
fication for,  entering  upon  and  completing  a  reform  in  this  matter. 

The  adjutant-general  calls  attention  to  the  ill  effects  of  discharging 
enlisted  men  in  the  Philippines,  especially  those  who  are  discharged 
without  honor,  for  the  good  of  the  service.  A  great  many  of  the 
undesirable  characters  who  are  now  drifting  about  the  Philippines 
are  discharged  soldiers,  and  they  are  a  very  great  detriment  to  this 
community,  where  all  Americans  are  viewed  as  representative  citi- 
zens, and  their  misconduct  becomes  a  serious  embarrassment.  This 
observation  has  the  full  and  unqualified  indorsement  of  the  division 
commander,  who  considers  that  the  very  worst  people  in  these  islands, 
those  whose  influence  is  worse  than  three  times  the  same  number  of 
the  worst  natives,  are  the  blackguard  Americans,  largely  ex-soldiers, 
who  have  either  been  discharged  here  on  one  pretext  or  another  or 
who  have  returned  here  after  their  discharge;  but  there  are  in  civil 
life  other  ex-soldiers  who  would  be  a  credit  to  any  community 

The  cost  of  making  known  by  telegraph  to  the  Paymaster-General 
the  facts  respecting  the  allotments  of  pay  of  enlisted  men  reached 
13,171.93,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  money  involved  did 
not  much  exceed  the  sum  stated.  There  ought  to  be  found  some  way 
to  avoid  such  an  outlay;  the  adjutant-general's  recommendation  is 
concurred  in,  which  in  effect  contemplates  the  deferment  of  an  allot- 
ment until  sixty  days  after  same  is  due;  all  correspondence  to  be 
transacted  by  mail. 
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The  proposition  of  the  adjutant-general  that  he  be  furnished  with  a 
secretary,  who  shall  be  a  personal  appendage,  is  not  favorably- 
indorsed  ;  but  another  suggestion  is  favorably  considered ;  it  is,  that 
the  National  Air  have  an  ofl&cial  arrangement  of  its  music,  and  all 
military  bands  be  required  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  score,  permitting 
no  latitude  to  band  leaders  as  respects  variations.  The  music  should 
be  printed  in  the  drill  books  or  some  other  War  Department  publica- 
tion. A  further  suggestion  respecting  this  matter  is  a  good  one,  and 
that  is  that  the  military  men  present  at  the  playing  of  the  National 
Air  stand  at  attention,  or,  if  mounted,  sit  facing  the  music,  and  while 
the  score  is  being  played  have  hand  at  the  salute  throughout  the  play- 
ing. While  this  air  is  being  played  at  evening  concerts  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  ofl&cers  with  their  hats  off,  engaged  in  loud  conversa- 
tion with  ladies  and  others. 

The  adjutant-general  has  ascertained  from  the  records  that  the  total 
number  of  trials  by  court-martial  during  the  year  reached  13,815,  of 
which  4,088,  or  almost  30  per  cent,  were  due  to  overindulgence  in 
intoxicants,  a  condition  of  affairs  that  is  deplorable. 

The  recommendation  of  the  adjutant-general  is  concurred  in  that 
the  clerical  force,  after  having  been  classified  under  the  civil-service 
law,  be  exchanged  with  those  serving  in  the  United  States.  This 
will  insure  a  rotation  of  duties. 

As  soldiers  and  ofl&cers  receive  an  increase  in  pay  for  foreign  serv- 
ice, it  would  seem  but  right  to  allow  this  to  civil-service  clerks  also. 

The  following-named  general  ofl&cers  who  were  serving  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Philippines  on  October  1,  1902,  have  been  relieved  and 
returned  to  the  United  States:  Brig.  Gen.  J.  Franklin  Bell,  Brig.  Gen. 
Frank  D.  Baldwin,  Brig.  Gen.  S.  S.  Sumner  (now  major-general). 

The  following-named  general  ofl&cers  have  reported  in  the  division 
and  have  been  assigned  to  duty:  Brig.  Gen.  George  M.  Randall,  Brig. 
Gen.  Leonard  Wood  (now  major-general). 

Col.  Francis  Moore,  Eleventh  Cavalry,  was  promoted  to  be  briga- 
dier-general and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  division. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  P.  Sanger,  formerly  the  inspector-general  of  the 
division,  was  detailed  on  special  duty  with  the  civil  government  as 
director  of  the  census;  and  several  other  army  ofl&cers  are  also  per- 
forming civil  duties  with  the  civil  government;  besides,  30  companies 
of  native  troops,  with  their  oflBcers,  are  under  the  governor's  orders, 
and  are  helping  the  constabulary  preserve  order. 

The  work  in  the  adjutant-general's  ofl&ce  has  been  promptly  done, 
considering  the  inexperience  of  a  part  of  the  force. 

Colonel  Heistand's  services  have  been  eminently  satisfactory. 

INSPECTIONS. 

During  the  year  no  less  than  6  different  ofl&cers  have  occupied  the 
ofl&ce  of  the  inspector-general  or  acting  inspector-general  of  the 
division,  and  19  ofl&cers  have  acted  in  same  capacity. 

While  serving  in  the  division.  Col.  Peter  D.  Vroom  was  promoted 
to  be  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Army  and  at  the  same  time  retired 
from  active  service. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  inspections  made  during  the  year  by 
ofl&cers  on  duty  in  the  oflfice  of  the  division  inspector  or  of  reports 
which  have  passed  through  that  ofl&ce: 

Military  posts 117 
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SUPPLY   DEPARTMENTS. 

Ck>mmiB8ary  dei)ot8 4 

Qoartermaster  depota 6 

Medical  depots ...  3 

Signal  dei)ot8 1 

General  hospitals 3 

Base  hospitals 1 

Army  transports  (involving  9  tran8i)ort8) 31 

Military  prisons _ 4 

Money  accounts 386 

Unserviceable  property " 3, 723 

Special  investigations 33 

The  386  inspections  of  money  accounts  involved  disbursements  of 
162,878,165.61,  the  reported  balances  aggregating  fill, 652,253.33. 

The  total  property  inspected  for  condemnation  aggregates  $2, 382,439. 

A  recent  division  order  provides  for  the  regular  inspection  of  owned 
or  chai*tered  transports,  which  work  has  already  been  taken  up. 

The  inspector-general  makes  several  recommendations  for  changes 
and  improvements  in  matters  affecting  the  service.  Respecting  the 
scouts,  he  observes  that  they  should  be  trained  in  rifle  firing;  that  the 
clothing  allowance  for  first  six  months  should  be  increased,  and  that 
their  ration  be  increased.  The  division  commander  some  time  since 
gave  orders  that  the  scouts  be  instructed  in  target  practice,  partic- 
ularly the  Macabebes.  The  second  and  third  recommendations  are 
not  concurred  in.  The  views  of  the  undersigned  respecting  the  cloth- 
ing allowance  and  ration  of  the  native  troops  have  been  fully  stated 
in  previous  pages. 

Colonel  Chamberlain's  statement,  that  an  establishment  under  mili- 
tary control  where  the  troops  could  buy  pure  beer  and  wine  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  would  be  a  blessing,  is  heartily  concurred  in,  and 
statistics  furnished  by  the  adjutant-general,  cited  on  a  previous  page, 
are  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this  recommendation. 

The  suggested  discontinuance  of  the  detail  of  special  inspectors  of 
property  should  be  observed  except  in  certain  special  cases  and 
emergencies. 

The  summary  court  officer  is  proposed  for  investigation  of  all  prop- 
erty losses  and  damages  that  are  now  inquired  into  b}^  boards  of  sur- 
vey. This  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  for  the  board  of  survey  has 
quite  outlived  its  usefulness.  The  officer  detailed  for  this  duty  should 
have  the  authority  to  administer  oaths.  There  should  be  no  formal 
order  required  to  set  this  officer  at  work;  instead  there  should  be  a 
reference  to  him  of  the  report  by  accountable  or  responsible  officer  of 
any  loss  or  damage.  He  should  be  required  to  be  present  on  the  spot 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  loss  or  damage  occurred.  There  should 
be  no  "proceedings"  at  all;  the  record  of  action  should  be  a  blank 
form,  of  foolscap  sheet  size,  in  triplicate,  with  record  evidence  attached 
when  the  survey  covered  a  long  list  of  articles  concerning  some  of 
which  a  correspondence  becomes  necessary;  the  report  should  be 
handed  in  at  once  concerning  all  articles  regarding  which  the  evidence 
was  complete,and  the  report  would  come  later  concerning  other  articles. 
Everything  should  be  recorded  in  a  book  kept  at  the  post,  like  report 
of  summary  court  trials,  so  that  in  case  of  sickness  or  removal  of  an 
officer  pending  an  investigation  the  case  could  be  taken  up  and  com- 
pleted by  his  successor.  A  good  name  for  this  officer  would  be  "sur- 
veyor" or  "survey  officer." 

Use  of  canvas  for  shelter  of  men  and  property  is  properly  advised 
against  and  concurred  in  save  under  circumstances  of  necessity,  bat 
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it  has  been  found  that  nipa-bamboo  shelters  are  not  cheap  nor 
economical  in  some  places. 

Dry  earth  closets  to  be  completely  inclosed  is  a  good  suggestion ; 
but  the  conditions  that  generally  exist  now  with  respect  to  these  de- 
vices are  excellent  as  compared  to  the  disgusting  sink  of  the  past.  In 
the  Philippines  water-closets  at  temporary  posts  are  a  long  way  off. 

Khaki  clothing  now  in  use  is  of  divers  colors,  but  should  be  uni- 
form. Uniformity  respecting  cut  and  observance  of  orders  respecting 
maximum  height  of  collar  and  make  of  shoulder  straps  should  be 
insisted  upon.  This  recommendation  is  concurred  in  by  the  division 
commander. 

Campaign  hat  and  shoes  not  good  enough.  This  is  disapproved  by 
the  division  commander  as  to  the  hat.  The  shoes  of  new  pattern  soon 
to  be  issued  will,  it  is  said,  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  ones. 

A  khaki  stock  for  the  neck  is  proposed.  This  is  not  concurred  in, 
as  it  adds  another  article  to  the  equipment  list,  which  is  now  too 
long. 

Insignia  of  arm  of  the  service  and  coat  of  arms  too  large.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  division  commander  there  should  be  nothing  whatever 
on  the  collar,  the  coat  of  arms  should  be  omitted  altogether  on  khaki 
coat,  and  the  insignia  of  arm  of  service  should  be  put  on  the  shoulder 
loop. 

Coal-oil  boxes  too  frail  and  easily  punctured.     This  is  concurred  in. 

Distilling,  ice,  and  cold-storage  plants  recommended  at  all  perma- 
nent posts  occupied  by  white  troops.  As  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment appears  to  be  to  supply  these  luxuries  generally,  it  seems  to  be 
obligatory  that  we  should  classify  the  proceeds  of  these  establishments 
as  necessities. 

The  ration  is  spoken  of  as  generally  satisfactory,  the  exceptions 
being  certain  kinds  of  bread,  bacon,  flour,  and  sales  stores.  Consid- 
ering the  remoteness  of  these  islands  from  points  of  supply  and  the 
fact  that  the  surplus  left  from  former  accumulations  had  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  required  b}^  law,  the  troops  generally  have  been  well  sup- 
plied; and  anyone  who  notes  the  stalwart  appearance  of  the  men  and 
their  healthy  complexions  will  not  willingly  believe  that  they  have 
been  underfed.  The  issue  of  the  emergency  ration  which  the  inspector- 
general  objects  to  has  been  suspended.  The  sealing  up  of  the  flour  in 
tins  as  proposed  is  unnecessary  if  the  subsistence  department  sees  to 
it  that  the  stock  of  flour  on  hand  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  months' 
supply.  The  recommendation  that  expert  bakers  be  hired  and  sent 
out  here  is  not  concurred  in. 

The  recommendation  that  the  troops  be  paid  in  local  currency  is 
not  concurred  in,  as  the  local  money  now  ready  to  go  into  circulation 
is  practically  a  gold  currency  like  the  yen  of  Japan  and  the  rupee  of 
India. 

The  recommendation  respecting  the  Luegar  automatic  pistol  is  con- 
curred in.  This  is  not  suited  to  our  military  needs.  When  an  assail- 
ant has  approached  near  enough  to  be  hit  with  reasonable  certainty 
by  an  ordinary  pistol  shot,  the  man  defending  himself  wants  to  stop 
his  assailant.  This  the  38-caliber  bullet  will  not  do  unless  it  hits  a 
vital  spot  or  breaks  an  important  bone.  The  inspector-general's  per- 
sonal observation  in  this  respect  corresponds  with  that  of  the  division 
commander. 

MILITARY  JUSTICE. 

During  the  year  four  officers  have  been  tried  by  general  courts- 
martial  convened  by  division  orders.     Of  these,  three,  Major  Glenn, 
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Fifth  Infantry,  Captain  Hartmann,  Signal  Corps,  and  Lieutenant 
Lee,  Tenth  Infantry,  were  acquitted,  and  one.  Captain  Rogers, 
Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  was  found  guilty  of  "disrespect  to  his 
commanding  general"  and  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded.  Lieut. 
Hamilton  Foley,  Fifth  Cavalry,  was  also  tried  by  division  general 
court,  and  the  proceedings  in  the  case  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
War  Department  for  final  action. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  cases  of  general  courts-martial  of 
enlisted  men  have  been  promulgated  from  division  headquarters,  in 
wliich  127  men  were  tried.  Of  these,  115  resulted  in  convictions.  The 
offenses  were  charged  under  articles  of  war  as  follows: 

Two  cases  under  sixteenth,  4  under  seventeenth,  2  under  twentieth, 
19  under  twenty-first,  1  under  twenty-fourth,  3  under  thirty-first,  10 
under  thirty-second,  7  under  thirty-third,  1  under  thirty-fourth,  10 
under  thirty-eighth,  19  under  thirty-ninth,  5  under  fortieth,  17  under 
fifty-eighth,  6  under  sixtieth,  154  under  sixty-second.  These  cases  all 
came  to  division  headquarters  from  discontinued  commands,  the 
division  commander  being  the  superior  in  command,  and  as  such  pro- 
mulgated the  cases. 

The  records  of  trials  of  general  courts-martial  involving  dishonor- 
able discharge  that  were  received  from  the  several  department  and 
brigade  headquarters  numbered  489,  and  all  were  forwarded  to  the 
Judge- Advocate-General  of  the  Army. 

There  was  one  case  of  trial  by  military  comimission  wherein  the 
trial  was  commenced  and  concluded  before  the  proclamation  of  July 
4,  1902,  the  sentence  having  been  approved  b}'  the  convening  authority 
on  July  2;  the  sentence  was  ordered  to  be  executed  on  August  25, 
1902. 

The  judge-advocate  of  the  division  remarks  as  follows: 

Wherever  the  Army  of  the  United  States  is  stationed  there  necessarily  arise 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  be  prosecuted  or  defended  in  courts  of  justice, 
such  as  violations  of  contract,  bonds;  breaches  of  ordinary  contracts;  damages  to 
the  United  States;  suits  against  its  officers  arising  out  of  the  exercise  of  their  Fed- 
eral duties,  and  condemnation  of  land  for  military  puiposes.  It  is  thought  that 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  there  is  a  failure  by  Congress,  in  reference  to  these  inter- 
ests, to  establish  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction,  to  designate  who  may  bring 
suits  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  to  provide  for  the  expenses  incurred  in 
and  through  such  actions. 

The  division  commander  concurs  in  this  observation. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  of  military  government  on  July  4,  1902, 
there  were  many  natives  of  the  Philippines  confined  in  the  various 
prisons  throughout  the  archipelago  who  had  been  sentenced  to  con- 
finement by  various  military  tribunals  who  were  not  of  the  class  to 
secure  a  release  under  the  President's  amnesty  proclamation.  Appli- 
cations for  pardon  or  mitigation  of  sentence  were  constantly  coming 
up,  and  there  was  at  first  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  where  the 
authority  lay  for  acting  on  these  appeals  and  petitions.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  Washington  by  the  civil  governor,  and  he  was  con- 
sulted respecting  the  matter.  Finally  an  understanding  was  reached 
in  writing,  and  is  as  follows : 

All  applications  for  clemency  by  persons  now  confined  in  civil  prisons  in  these 
islands  finally  convicted  of  the  crimes  of  murder,  arson,  rape,  and  robbery  by 
provost  courts  of  military  commissions  duriug  the  period  of  insurrection  ending 
July  4, 1902,  which  crimes  were  committed  by  the  applicants  against  members  of 
the  United  States  Army,  or  against  persons  in  some  way  identified  with  the  Army 
while  engaged  in  suppressing  the  insurrection;  or  which  said  crimes,  though  not 
so  committed,  were  actually  found  by  the  court  to  be  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
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war,  will  be  forwarded  by  the  commanding  general,  Division  of  the  Philippines, 
to  the  War  Department  for  action  of  the  President. 

All  other  sucn  applications  by  persons  so  convicted  and  confined — of  said  crimes 
or  lesser  ones — will  be  finally  acted  ujwn  by  the  civil  governor,  or  be  forwarded 
by  him  direct  to  the  War  Department. 

This  role  of  action  has  no  reference  to  trials  by  general  conrt-martial. 

This  arrangement  has  well  served  its  purpose. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  incumbency  of  the  division  judge-advo- 
cate's office  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  The  work  per- 
taining to  this  staff  office  was  always  promptly  and  efficiently  per- 
formed. The  number  of  questions  coming  up  from  day  to  day  upon 
which  the  division  commander  needs  legal  advice  or  a  brief  setting 
forth  the  law  and  facts  is  very  large,  and  appears  to  be  constantly 
increasing,  and  the  judge-advocate  is  every  year  becoming  a  more  and 
more  important  and  useful  staff  officer. 

QUARTERMASTER  AFFAIRS. 

The  chief  quartermaster  remarks  that  the  work  of  supply  of  this 
department  has  been  rendered  much  easier  by  the  reduction  in  force 
of  the  division,  and  still  more  by  the  concentration  of  troops  in  larger 
garrisons.  During  the  year  the  number  of  garrisoned  stations  has 
been  reduced  in  number  from  211  to  128,  about  half  of  which  are 
either  on  lines  regularly  visited  by  owned  or  chai-tered  transports  or 
are  on  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railway.  This  concentration,  which 
it  is  intended  to  further  continue,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  supply  of 
the  perishable  components  of  the  ration,  especially  the  supply  of  fresh 
beef  and  the  supply  of  forage  for  the  animals. 

During  the  year  the  supply  of  fresh  beef  to  the  troops  has  been 
greatly  improved.  The  refrigerator  transports  Seward  and  Wright 
have  been  activel}'^  engaged  in  the  work,  and  ice  boxes  have  been 
placed  on  some  of  the  chartered  transports  and  commercial  vessels. 
Cold  storage  has  been  provided  at  a  number  of  stations  and  large  ice 
chests  at  others,  so  that  most  of  the  posts  are  at  frequent  intervals 
supplied  with  frozen  beef  and  mutton.  Two  refrigerator  cars  have 
been  prepared  for  supply  of  the  troops  on  the  railroad,  who  receive 
the  full  allowance  of  fresh  meat.  The  great  improvement  in  supply 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  fresh  beef  and  ice  forwarded 
from  Manila  to  stations  not  on  the  railway,  in  the  city,  or  on  the 
Laguna,  has  been  as  follows : 

Average  per  month,  1901:  Pounds. 

Meat 12,081 

Ice 2,100 

Average  per  month,  1902: 

Meat.. -. 61,941 

Ice 49,785 

Average  per  month,  1903: 

Meat 229.559 

Ice 241,720 

At  the  present  time  ice  machines  are  in  operation  or  are  being 
installed  at  the  following  stations: 

Camp  Wallace,  Batangas,  Calamba,  Calbayog,  Cebu,  Corregidor, 
Iligan,  Iloilo,  Legaspi,  Malabang,  Nueva  Caceres,  Tacloban,  Salo- 
mague,  Zamboanga,  Camp  Jossman,  Laguan,  Cotabato,  and  Ormoc. 
Cold-storage  rooms  are  to  be  built  for  operation  in  connection  with 
such  of  these  machines  as  are  not  already  provided.  A  monthly 
report  by  postal  card  is  required  to  be  made  at  the  close  of  each 
month  to  division  headquarters. 
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Possibly  the  most  important  work  under  charge  of  the  quartermas- 
ter's department  has  been  the  construction  of  cantonments  and  store- 
houses for  the  troops  at  places  selected  for  occupation.  Congress 
has  appropriated  $2,250,000  for  this  work,  and  present  indications  are 
that  this  sum  will  be  ample.  The  general  type  of  the  building  selected 
is  simple  and  roomy  and  suitable  for  the  climate — one-story  construc- 
tion, elevated  above  the  earth  surface,  provided  with  verandas  on  all 
sides,  and  with  overhanging  roof  to  protect  against  sun  and  beating 
rains,  with  a  roof  or  sheathing  covered  by  ruberoid,  a  new  sort  of 
tar  or  asphalted  pasteboard.  The  material  of  construction  is  Oregon 
fir  (excepting  doors  and  main  posts)  shipped  from  the  United  States; 
about  11,000,000  feet  B.  M.  having  been  received  between  January  18, 
1903,  and  the  close  oi  the  fiscal  year. 

The  following-named  stations  have  been  selected:  Fort  William 
McKinley,  post  for  2  regiments  of  infantry,  2  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
and  2  batteries  of  light  artillery;  Camp  Stotsenburg,  near  Angeles, 
Pampanga,  for  headquarters,  band,  and  12  troops  of  cavalry;  Camp 
Gregg,  near  Bayambang,  Pangasinan,  for  1  battalion  of  infantry; 
Camp  McGrath,  Batangas,  for  regimental  headquarters,  band,  and  6 
troops  of  cavalry;  Los  BaSos,  Laguna,  for  1  battalion  of  infantry; 
Camp  Wallace,  San  Fernando,  Union,  6  companies;  Camp  Morrison, 
Ilocos  Sur,  6  companies;  Nueva  Caceres,  Ambos  Camarines,  2  troops 
cavalry,  headquarters,  band,  and  4  companies  of  infantry;  Bacon, 
near  Sorsogon  Province,  4  companies  of  infantry;  Lucena,  Tayabas, 
4  troops  cavalry;  Daraga,  nearLegaspi,  Albay,  4  companies  infantry; 
Santo  Tomas,  Batangas,  headquarters,  band,  and  4  troops  cavalry; 
Bagnio  Bengnet,  for  detachment  temporarily;  Camp  Hartshorne, 
Laguan,  Samar,  4  companies  infantry;  Camp  Connell,  Calbayog, 
Samar,4  companies  infantry;  Camp  Bumpus,  Tacloban,  Leyte,  8  com- 
panies infantry;  Camp  Downes,  Ormoc,  Leyte,  4  companies  infantry; 
Cebu,  1  battalion  infantry,  being  prepared  by  conversion  of  old  Span- 
ish barracks  and  fort;  Camp  .fossman,  Guimaras  Island,  regiment 
infantry  and  2  troops  cavalry;  Camp  Vicars,  Lake  Lanao,  battalion 
infantry,  2  troops  cavalry,  1  battery  mountain  artillery;  Jolo,  head- 
quarters, band,  and  4  troops  cavalrj^  and  1  battalion  infantry,  utilizing 
old  Spanish  barracks  mainly  as  shelter  for  troops. 

Construction  at  nearly  all  of  these  posts  is  under  way,  and  progress 
has  been  very  satisfactory,  considering  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
supplying  the  lumber  and  the  labor  necessary  for  the  work. 

The  rental  paid  for  buildings  occupied  by  the  army  in  the  division 
during  the  fiscal  year  out  side  the  city  of  Manila  amounted  to  $178, 270. 03. 
There  were  allotted  for  repairs  $105,164.97,  and  for  new  construction 
(the  greater  part  of  which  was  in  construction  of  new  posts  referred 
to  above)  $22,884.30.  In  the  city  of  Manila  the  same  items  amount 
to  $235,157.56,  $64,527.64,  and  $159,457.70  (about  a  third  of  this  last 
item  being  in  new  construction  at  Fort  William  McKinley).  Rental 
items  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  be  largely  reduced  in  the  prov- 
inces through  the  gradual  vacating  of  rented  buildings  in  occupying 
new  posts,  while  in  the  city  of  Manila,  through  the  'release  of  many 
rented  storehouses  and  offices,  a  large  economy  has  been  effected 
during  the  year  just  closed. 

Transshipment  of  stores  and  supplies  at  Manila  from  transports 
bringing  them  from  the  States  to  the  interisland  transports  has  been 
greatly  improved  upon  during  the  year  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
Manila  supply  depots  in  the  new  storehouses  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig 
River,  which  were  completed  in  January. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  nearly  75,000  tons  of  supplies, 
exclusive  of  coal,  were  received  by  the  department  from  the  United 
States  and  over  5,000  tons  received  from  coastwise  ports;  and  ship- 
ments have  been  made  from  Manila  of  5,000  tons  to  the  States  and  of 
about  42,000  tons  to  coastwise  ports. 

The  work  of  the  burial  corps  during  the  year  deserves  mention. 
The  work  of  disinterment  of  remains  of  soldiers  and  marines  in  China 
having  been  completed  early  in  the  year,  work  was  undertaken  in 
Luzon  on  the  line  of  the  railroad.  In  November  the  corps  left  Manila 
on  the  chartered  transport  Proteus  and  arrived  back  March  21,  1903. 
During  the  year  148  stations  were  visited.  The  remains  of  625  officers, 
soldiers,  marines,  and  employees  have  been  disinterred  and  shipped. 

A  contract  has  been  entei*ed  into  for  the  supply  in  the  division  of 
300,000  gallons  of  mineral  illuminating  oil  at  14  cents  United  States 
currency  per  gallon,  an  increase  of  3^  cents  per  gallon  over  the  con- 
tract price  for  the  year  closing,  as  there  was  no  competition  at  the 
bidding. 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  the  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  to  supply 
Kishima  (Japanese)  coal  at  $4.87  United  States  currency  per  ton,  a 
saving  of  36  cents  per  ton  over  the  price  for  the  year  just  closed. 

The  investigation  of  the  coal  deposits  of  the  islands  is  being  con- 
tinued. The  Batan  mines  are  being  exploited  by  an  officer  of  engi- 
neers, acting  quartermaster,  under  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  United 
States  currency.  This  work  has  just  been  begun.  Should  the  output 
meet  expectations  as  to  quantity,  quality,  and  cost,  the  Government 
will  have  a  local  supply  of  fuel  for  transport,  pumping,  ice,  and  dis- 
tilling machinery.  Arrangements  have  just  been  completed  with 
owners  of  the  undeveloped  Balerma,  Urgera,  Ganalda,  Perseverencia, 
and  San  Francisco  deposits  for  such  output  of  those  veins  as  may  be 
desired  by  the  Government  for  a  period  of  two  years,  with  reservation 
of  right  to  purchase  within  that  period. 

During  the  year  at  Manila  13,000  tons  of  hay  have  been  received 
and  10,000  have  been  issued  and  sold;  12,000  tons  of  oats  have  been 
received  and  8,000  tons  issued  and  sold. 

Native  grass  for  forage  has  been  contracted  for  the  ensuing  year  at 
48  cents  United  States  currency  per  100  pounds,  a  saving  of  11  cents 
on  the  contract  of  last  year. 

Complaints  of  the  issues  of  clothing  and  equipage  are  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: Khaki  uniform  supplied  for  the  soldiers  is  of  inferior  quality, 
fading  rapidly.  It  is  believed  that  the  policy  of  the  Department  to 
patronize  the  American  firms  has  been  a  mistake,  as  the  English 
khaki  formerly  purchased,  and  still  obtained  by  officers  and  soldiers 
from  native  tailors,  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  present  tan  shoe  is  criticised  as  too  light.  The  calfskin  has 
been  much  used  for  field  service.  Experiments  are  recommended  for 
a  tan  shoe  modeled  after,  but  lighter  than,  the  English  army  shoe.  It 
is  unofficially  reported  that  such  a  shoe  has  just  been  adopted  by  the 
uniform  board  in  Washington. 

All  iron  materials  rust  very  rapidly,  so  much  so  as  to  make  it  inad- 
visable to  use  iron  buttons,  buckles,  or  hooks  on  any  article  of  cloth- 
ing, such  as  the  buttons  and  hooks  on  blouses,  eyelets,  and  buckles 
on  leggins,  etc. 

All  clothing  and  shoes  should  be  packed  in  boxes  thickly  lined  with 
petroleum  paper  as  a  protection  against  the  white  ants,  and  inciden- 
tally against  mold. 

Some  of  tlie  complaints  are  doubtless  due  to  the  issues  of  surplus 
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stores  retained  here  after  the  considerable  reduction  in  forces  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  past  year. 

Some  months  since  the  transfer  to  the  insnlar  government  of  the 
quartermaster  shops  was  under  consideration.  The  value  of  the  plant 
was  appraised  and  reported  to  the  civil  governor.  A  counter  propo- 
sition was  made  to  pay  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  machinery,  tools, 
etc. ;  the  division  commander's  intention  was  to  establish  shops  of  a 
less  extensive  character  in  connection  with  the  wheelwright  shops 
within  the  grounds  of  the  land  transportation  corral;  but  the  uncer- 
tainties respecting  a  continued  occupation  of  this  ground  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  delay  that  attended  the  negotiations  resulted  in  a 
dropping  of  the  matter  for  the  time  being.  At  the  present  time  these 
shops  are  the  only  property  the  quartermaster  department  has  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Pasig  River.  The  establishment  is  inconveniently 
located,  and  all  War  Department  shops  ought  to  be  brought  together. 
The  year's  work  in  these  shops  cost,  for  material,  $63,975.46,  and  for 
labor,  $130,428.95,  making  a  total  of  $194,404.41;  a  cost  which  it  is 
believed  is  far  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  output. 

The  Manila  depot  was  formerly  divided  into  four  parts  or  depart- 
ments— ^water  transportation,  land  transportation,  property,  and  quar- 
termaster shops — with  an  officer  in  charge  of  each,  reporting  direct  to 
the  chief  quartermaster.  During  the  incumbency  of  the  present  able 
quartermaster-general,  then  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the  division, 
this  plan  was  satisfactory  until  the  illness  of  the  chief  compelled  his 
temporary  relief.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  quartermaster-general. 
The  division  commander  considered  it  necessary  to  concentrate  the 
depot  work,  and  Major  Aleshire  was  placed  in  charge  of  all;  but  the 
plan  to  move  the  quartermaster  shops  could  not  be  carried  out  as 
planned,  and  these  were  restored  to  the  charge  of  the  chief  quarter- 
mastier.  The  result  of  this  concentration  of  all  depot  work  under  one 
head  has  been  justified  by  the  outcome.  All  rented  storehouses  have 
been  given  up,  and  there  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
personnel  and  a  saving  in  various  ways,  besides  a  more  expeditious 
transaction  of  business. 

The  work  of  the  quartermasters  has  been  well  done,  and  there  have^ 
been  no  just  complaints  respecting  alleged  shortcomings.  The  cost 
of  this  work  is,  however,  enormous,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  division 
commander  the  business  should  be  done  in  future  with  a  very  great 
saving  over  the  cost  for  the  last  year.  The  expense  of  the  quarter- 
master service  ought  to  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  number  of  troops 
to  be  supplied,  but  it  appears  that  when  there  were  over  60,000  men 
in  the  division  the  cost  was  not  nearly  double  what  it  was  last  year, 
with  about  one-third  the  force  maintained  and  served  at  the  earlier 
date. 

There  is  a  large  surplus  of  machine  oil  on  hand,  left  over  from  the 
time  when  the  requirements  of  transports  were  greater.  The  protec- 
tion the  barrels  receive  is  not  the  best,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
wastage.  Recently  the  suggestion  was  made  to  the  department  that 
the  San  Francisco  transports  be  required  to  take  their  oil  supply  at 
Manila,  so  the  stock  could  be  used  in  service. 

The  number  of  employees  in  the  depot  is  3,348,  and  their  monthly 
cost  is  $92,930.56. 

The  invoice  value  of  the  property  on  hand  is  reported  at  $8,594,216, 
which  includes  the  transport  service. 

Other  important  matters  treated  of  by  the  chief  quartermaster  will 
be  discussed  under  other  headings. 
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WATER  TRANSPORT. 

The  chief  quartermaster  remarks  that  handling  the  army  freight 
by  utilizing  the  commercial  steamship  companies  instead  of  the  regu- 
lar and  chartered  transports  has  been  investigated,  but  no  change  has 
yet  been  made. 

The  movement  of  surplus  regiments  to  the  States  and  of  surplus 
property,  the  sending  home  of  2,000  soldiers  discharged  in  December 
to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  force,  the  exchange  of  stations  of  regiments 
between  the  States  and  the  islands,  and  the  shipment  of  large  quan- 
tities of  stores  required  for  shelter  constructions  have  kept  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  transports  busy.  This  state  of  affairs  will  doubtless 
continue  until  the  transfer  of  troops  is  completed.  The  necessity  for 
cholera  quarantine  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  and  the  acci- 
dent by  grounding  to  the  Sherman^  December  26, 1902,  have  also  oper- 
ated to  hamper  the  operations  of  the  department.  The  supply  of  out- 
stations  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  schedules  for  the  owned 
and  chartered  interisland  vessels.  These  are  now  running  on  care- 
fully prepared  time  schedules  and  give  excellent  satisfaction  to  all. 
One  minor  advantage  worthy  of  note  is  the  facility  given  to  the  postal 
authorities  in  providing  mail  service. 

The  list  of  accidents  to  owned  transports  during  the  year  and  to 
July  25  was  as  follows:  Ingalls,  grounded  November  22,  1902,  near 
Legaspi,  floated  at  high  tide  without  serious  damage;  Liscum^  collided 
February  24,  1903,  with  junk  at  Shanghai,  China,  no  damage;  Tren- 
ton^ steam  lighter,  lost  December  22,  1902,  at  Oroquieta,  Mindanao, 
engine  and  boiler  saved  by  crew;  Bafaelito,  small  launch,  beached 
December  30, 1902,  on  coast  of  Samar,  hull  abandoned,  engine  saved. 
The  Sumner  struck  a  reef  near  Antimonan,  July  4,  1903;  was  floated 
and  sent  to  Hongkong  for  repairs,  which  invplves  the  removal  of  52 
plates  and  several  frames. 

Seventeen  launches  were  turned  over  to  the  civil  government  in 
February,  1903,  as  no  longer  required  by  the  Army. 

There  have  been  numerous  statements  presented  from  year  to  year 
by  the  chief  quartermaster  giving  certain  data  respecting  the  cost  of 
operation  of  vessels  owned  by  the  Government  and  of  those  which 
were  chartered ;  but  none  of  these  reports  or  statements  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  subject  or  presented  all  the  figures  of  cost  of  all  the 
vessels  of  any  stated  class.  In  this  year's  report  the  chief  quarter- 
master supplied  further  data  of  the  same  kind,  but  it  was  unsatis- 
factory because  incomplete. 

The  interisland  transport  service  falls  under  the  administrative 
supervision  of  the  division  commander,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  obtaining  the  official  figures 
of  cost  of  this  service  and  reports  were  called  for  from  all  ofl&cers  of 
the  quartermaster's  department  who  had  possession  of  data  that  could 
elucidate  the  subject.  To  collect  the  statistics  has  been  slow  and  diflS- 
cult,  for  it  was  necessary  to  have  returns  from  every  vessel  owned  or 
hired  if  of  10  tons  capacity  or  over. 

With  respect  to  all  the  chartered  cargo  boats,  the  data  was  required 
to  be  supplied  with  respect  to  each  vessel,  under  five  heads,  as  follows: 
Tonnage,  time  in  service,  rate  per  day,  cost  of  personnel,  cost  of  coal 
and  supplies;  while  with  respect  to  the  vessels  of  same  class  owned  by 
the  Government  the  data  had  to  give  for  each  vessel  its  tonnage,  value 
of  coal  and  supplies,  cost  of  I'epairs,  cost  of  crew's  service,  and  cost 
of  subsistence  issued  to  ci*ew  and  othei-s.     As  this  is  the  first  time  any 
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complete  official  data  has  ever  been  compiled  in  the  Philippines  show- 
ing the  entire  coat  of  the  interisland'  transport  service  it  is  all  here 
submitted,  so  that  anyone  interested  in  the  sabject  may  see  at  a 
glance  what  the  chaise  is  against  the  Treasury  for  distributing  the 
troops  and  their  snpplies  in  these  islands. 
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Cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  interidand  army  transports,  etc. — Cont'd. 


Name. 


;  Ton-  '  Fuel  and 
<  nage.     sapplies. 


Repairs. 


L.AUNCHSS— continned. 

Walla  Walla  t 

Leader  t 

New  Orleans 

Cheyenne 

Ogdent 

Taal 

Philadelphia  t 

Lexington  t 

Sultana  t 

Denvert 

Chicago 

Colmnoia 

Mobile 

Bafaelito* 

Troyt 

Detroit 

Baltimore 

Baleight 

Missoula 

Hcows  and  rowboats 

Bangor 

151orcha8 

Coalhulksa 

Scows,  lighters,  cascos,  row- 
boats,  etc 

Invoice  value  of  rations  issued 
to  employees  on  launches, 
cascos,  lorchas,  etc 


I 


Total 


9,200 


$1,489.06 
1,129.80 

10,650.00 

5,400.00 

186.14 

6,964.29 


4,975.00 

666.00 

600.50 

2,397.62 

4,054.12 

746.88 

6,864.00 

7,800.00 

11,162.50 

714.50 

2,941.51 


1,924.87 
'7,'4i2."66' 
464.33 


$4.61 

1,749.83 

26.91 

249.00 

1,569.63 

388.35 

34.30 

108.08 

139.82 

1,880.62 

1,123.70 

215.05 


72.62 

402.50 

187.00 

869.13 

1,807.34 

1,083.56 

3,337.43 

10,635.09 

17,261.41 


Service. 


$1,018.00 
2,002.90 
1,610.92 
3,180.00 
2,750.00 

696.33 

2,285.33 

45.33 

1,390.00 

787.81 
2,117.50 
2,783.79 
3,(J61.50 

710.83 
2,246.00 
3,186.00 
2,915.00 
2,301.75 
8,570.00 
80.00 
4,482.66 
8,:«6.20 
9,556.33 


Steward's 

depart- 
ment and 
rations. 


r 


2,724.45  '      4,205.99 


$26,690.68 


Total. 


$1,018.00 

3,496.56 

4,490.05 

13,866.91 

8,399.00 

2,351.10 

8,642.97 

79.63 

5,868.08 

1,568.63 

4,508.68 

6,3K.ll 

7,33r).67 

1.457.71 

9,182.62 

11,388.  i50 

14,264.50 

3,885.38 

8,318.85 

1,163.56 

9,744.96 

18,991.29 

34,229.74 

7,394.77 


26,690.68 


1,269,276.78 


a  $15,454  of  the  amount  of  repairs  on  three  coal  hulks  was  iiaid  for  in  July,  but  work  was  done 
previous  to  June  30, 1903. 

Vessels  marked  thus  *  have  been  wrecked. 

Vessels  marked  thus  t  were  transferred  to  civil  government. 

Vessels  marked  thus  %  have  been  condemned  and  dropped  or  are  out  of  commission. 


Cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  interisland  chartered  transports  during 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 


Name. 


8TBAMVR8. 


IsladeNegros 

Lal-Loc 

Buen  Viejeo 

Ibadan 

Columbia 

Formosa 

Hai-mun 

Dr.  Hans  Jurg  Kiaer . 

Legaspi 

Casteliano 

Salamanca 

Hai  Loong 

Proteus 

SamShui 

Butuan(> 

.^k>lus 

N.S.  del  Carmen 

Borneo 

Taganac 

DonEngracio 

Concord 


Ton- 
nage. 


1, 
1, 


1, 
1, 
1, 


250 
375 
620 
798 
500 
800 
311 
020 
986 
322 
385 
311 
020 
269 
502 
497 
300 
150 
80 

\m 

248 


Number  t>-.+atiai. 
dayBin  R»*fP«^ 
service 


day. 


Cost  of 
service,  re- 
pairs, pay 
of  quarter- 
masters, 

agents, 
and  pilots. 


365 

$125.00 

861 

137.50 

213 

(?J> 

343 

185.00 

273 

137.50 

288 

200.00 

274 

275.00 

346 

190.00 

843 

160.00 

127 

125.00 

82 

190.00 

14 

276.00 

266 

190.00 

349 

100.00 

128 
28!:) 

160.00 

278 

125.00 

365 

50.00 

241 

20.00 

3 

2(K).00 

KW 

70.00 

$1,207.36 

1,232.57 

750.88 

1,715.87 

1,360.38 

1,998.49 

1,260.31 

1,367.14 

1,395.41 

422.91 

450.39 

46.62 

1,234.89 

1,629.66 

9.00 


1,241.00 


Cost  of    ' 
coal, 
water,  sup-, 
plies,  etc.  | 


$6,615.70 
8,806.54 
4,052.82 

13,083.67 
6.575.13 

14,070.84 

13,7«7 

10,087 

14,564 

2,634.54 

945.86 


30 
40 
08 


9,390.45 
7,686.58 
625.77 
7,273.06 
7,044.08 
6,546.17 
4,900.50 


I      1,097.27 


Total  cost. 


$53,448.06 
48,800.61 
86,733.20 
78,264.54 
45,463.01 
72,069.83 
90,377.61 
77,194.64 
67.409.44 
18,932.45 
16,975.7.'> 

8,896.62 
59,264.84 
44,216.24 
19,749.77 
52,553.05 
48.0ax08 
24,796.17 

9.729.60 
600.00 

8,807.27 


oThe  Buen  Vieje  2  days  at  $140  and  211  days  at  $160. 
I>  The  Butuau  89  days  at  $160  and  89  days  at  $125. 
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Cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  interisland  chartered  transports  during 

fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  190S — Continned. 


Name. 

Ton- 
mige. 

Number 
days  in 
service. 

Batei>er 
day. 

Cost  of 
service,  re- 
pairs, pay 
of  quarter- 
masters, 
aeents, 
and  pilots. 

Cost  of 
coal, 
water,  sup- 
plies, etc. 

Total  cost. 

SCHOOinBRS. 

Mayo 

117 
128 

lao 

110 
40 
15 
14 

$46.00 
50.00 
45.00 
60.00 
68.00 
55.00 
45.00 
65.00 

$5,265.00 

Peerless 

6,150.00 

J.B.Leeds .' 

5,400.00 

Dolores 

6,600.00 

Mathilde 

2,620.00 
825.00 

F.  de  Maria 

Cecilia 

680.00 

Loyola.. 

1,560.00 

Lorchas  from  time  to  time  dar- 
InflT  year 

$644.25 

226,324.96 

Caacos  durinir  fiscal  year 

74,290.06 

Total 

1,200,96L07 

SUMMARY. 

Cost  of  owned  transports,  launches,  etc .'. $1,209,276.78 

Cost  of  chartered  transports,  schooners,  lorchas,  cascos,  etc 1,200,961.07 

Half  cost  price  of  vessels  wrecked 16,182.75 

Labor,  loading  and  unloading  interisland  transports  in  Manila 24,970.69 

Estimated  labor,  loading  and  unloading  at  outside  stations 24,970.60 

Grand  aggregate 2.586,881.96 


There  are  various  other  minor  expenses  that  were  not  capable  of 
segregation  from  other  accounts  and  definite  determination,  such  as 
part  cost  of  the  clerical  force  of  the  depot  and  the  wages  and  keep  of 
ofiB-cers  and  enlisted  men  who  were  sometimes  detailed  on  these  boats. 
But  these  figures  for  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  vessel  owned  omits  a 
very  important  item  of  cost  that  would  appear  in  the  statement  of  a 
private  company  operating  the  boats,  namely,  the  interest  on  the 
money  invested,  deterioration,  and  insurance. 

The  5  owned  transports  have  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  6,409, 
and  these  boats  had  spent  on  them  last  year  $323,435  for  repairs,  or 
at  the  average  rate  of  $50  per  gross  ton.  Assuming  the  value  of  the 
ship  to  be  $100  per  ton,  the  total  valuation  would  reach  $640,900. 

The  6  steam  lighters  have  a  tonnage  of  1,275,  and  cost  last  year  for 
repairs  $83,799,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  $65  per  ton;  but, 
assuming  the  value  of  these  boats  to  be  only  $50  per  ton,  we  get  as  the 
value  of  the  steam  lighters  the  sum  of  $127,600.  There  are  40  steam 
launches  still  in  the  service,  and  these  are  worth  $10,000  each,  or  a 
total  for  the  40  of  $400,000.  Counting  the  coal  hulks  (3)  at  $5,000 
each,  adds  to  the  total  $15,000.  The  lighters,  scows,  lorchas,  etc., 
owned  by  the  Government  are  certainly  worth  not  less  than  $2,000 
each,  and  they  are  60  in  number— $120,000.  These  figures,  which  are 
only  approximate,  give  a  total  valuation  of  $1,303,400.  If  15  per  cent 
be  allowed  for  interest  on  capital,  insurance,  and  depreciation,  the 
resultant  charge  against  maintenance  is  $195,510.  Adding  this  to  the 
cost  of  operation  as  above  stated — to  wit,  $2,536,382 — tjie  total  becomes 
$2,731,892,  which  it  has  cost  the  United  States  to  do  the  interisland 
transportation;  and  this  does  not  include  the  service  between  Manila, 
San  Francisco,  and  New  York. 
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If  Congress  will  confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  the  authority  to 
make  a  contract  for  five  years  covering  the  island  service — perhaps 
three  years  would  answer — and  the  Government  will  advertise  for 
and  make  award  of  this  transportation,  the  vessel  owners  can  afford 
to  put  on  better  steamers  than  now  and  maintain  regular  schedules. 
The  freight  and  passengers  should  be  taken  at  the  wharf  in  Manila, 
and  the  same  landed  at  destination  on  the  wharf  or  at  the  customary 
landing  place;  while  vice  versa,  they  should  fetch  to  Manila  and  land 
on  the  wharf  all  the  freight  consigned  to  the  latter  port  by  all  Philip- 
pine shipping  quartermasters.  This  done,  the  quartermasters  will 
not  need  lighters  or  launches. 

There  is  no  probability  that  the  number  of  troops  in  the  Philip- 
pines will  fall  below  15,000  in  a  good  many  years;  and  the  Govern- 
ment can  very  well  afford  to  make  contracts  for  a  long  term.  This  is 
done  by  the  engineers  on  river  and  harbor  work,  and  is  done  by  the 
Treasury  Department  in  the  case  of  public  buildings  whose  construc- 
tion covers  two  or  more  years.  If  some  such  plan  as  this  is  adopted, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Treasury  will  save  $1,000,000  a  year  on 
transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  within  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  the  service  will  be  well  but  not  luxuriously  done. 

A  glance  at  the  reports  appearing  f rom^  time  to  time  of  quarter- 
masters in  charge  of  transports  will  show  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
data  to  prove  that  the  work  is  now  done  much  cheaper  than  it  could 
be  by  owners  of  private  vessels;  but  it  is  believed  that  a  compilation 
similar  to  the  above  with  respect  to  the  Oceanic  transport  service 
would  give  an  object  lesson  as  to  what  the  Government  is  now  paying 
to  maintain  a  comparatively  small  military  force  in  the  Philippines. 
Great  Britain  once  owned  transports  and  operated  them  between  home 
ports  and  her  colonies;  but  after  a  very  long  and  costly  experience 
England  went  out  of  the  transport  business,  apparently  forever. 

The  transport  service  of  the  United  States,  as  now  conducted  and 
as  observed  by  the  undersigned,  is  a  most  costly  luxury;  but  it  is 
defended  or  excused  on  the  ground  of  inexorable  military  necessity, 
which  in  his  judgment  does  not  exist. 

LAND  TRANSPORT. 

The  chief  quartermaster  remarks  that  loss  of  horses  and  mules 
throughout  the  division  has  continued  throughout  the  year  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  grave  concern  and  to  require  him  to  recommend 
that  shipments  of  draft  animals  from  the  United  States  be  resumed 
at  an  early  date.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  in  explanation  of  the 
losses  that,  while  they  are  largely  due  to  surra  and  glanders,  many  of 
the  animals  have  been  in  use  in  this  division  for  four  years  or  more, 
subjected  to  severe  work  over  roads  almost  impassable  and  on  very 
bad  mountain  trails. 

The  losses  during  the  year  have  aggregated  4,702  horses  and  mules, 
leaving  an  aggregate  of  8,007  in  the  division  for  all  purposes,  among 
which  losses  still  continue,  though  less  in  numbers,  but  in  view  of  the 
proposed  reduction  of  the  force  the  undersigned  suggests  that  the 
present  supply  of  animals  may  sufl&ce  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  investigation  of  the  causation  and  prevention,  control,  or  cure 
of  tropical  animal  diseases  occupied  during  the  year  the  principal 
part  of  the  time  of  Maj.  Ramsey  D.  Potts,  inspector-general.  Full 
reports  of  his  investigation  and  of  the  action  taken  in  respect  to  the 
matters  presented  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant-General  of 
the  Army. 
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Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  undersigned  the  War  Department 
authorized  the  visit  to  India  of  a  board  of  officers  consisting  of 
Brigadier-General  Wint  and  Maj.  Ramsey  D.  Potts,  inspector-general, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  conditions  existing  in  British  India 
with  resx)ect  to  the  so-called  disease  of  "  surra  "  which  affects  horses, 
mules,  camels,  and  some  other  animals.  The  board  started  in  Decem- 
ber, 1902,  and  returned  the  following  April,  having  visited  India, 
Burmah,  and  Java.  The  report  of  this  board  on  a  disease  which  in 
two  years  destroyed  not  less  than  5,000  military  animals  in  the  Phil- 
ipines  is  a  valuable  contribution.  It  was  forwarded  to  the  War 
Department  seven  months  since.  The  board  found  that  there  did 
not  exist  in  British  India  a  military  animal  that  was  afflicted  with  the 
malady  which  in  former  years  had  carried  off  tens  of  thousands  of 
cavalry  and  transport  animals  annually  in  the  same  countiy.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  exemption  is  that  all  know  the  regions 
infected,  and  all  such  territory  is  avoided ;  or  the  grass  fed  to  the 
stock  is  brought  from  meadows  that  are  known  to  be  unpolluted. 
Great  care  is  also  taken  to  see  that  the  stock  has  no  access  to  stagnant 
or  swamp  water.  There  is  no  instance  known  of  a  cure  where  the 
presence  of  surra  parasite  had  been  demonstrated,  one  distinguished 
officer  remarking,  "the  bullet  is  the  only  remedy."  If  an  animal  is 
suspected  of  being  affiicted,  it  is  immediately  isolated,  and  as  soon  as 
the  disease  is  certainly  identified  the  victim  is  destroyed. 

A  form  of  report  made  on  a  postal  card  the  size  of  an  official  envel- 
ope, itself  to  be  sent  in  the  mails  without  wrapper  or  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, has  been  printed  and  distributed  to  every  responsible  officer. 
It  is  required  that  when  any  public  animal  dies  from  any  cause  the 
officer  will  fill  out  one  of  these  cards  that  will  give  the  life  history  of 
the  case  and  drop  the  card  in  the  mail.  It  is  addressed  to  the  adju- 
tant-general of  the  division,  who  sends  the  cards  to  the  inspector- 
general,  where  there  is  a  veterinary  surgeon  on  duty,  whose  business 
it  will  be  to  make  record  of  all  the  facts  elucidated,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  inspector-general  to  make  such  further  critical 
investigations  as  may  be  required  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
which  are  the  regions  where  the  surra  parasite  is  present,  and  how 
best  to  guard  against  infection. 

The  type  of  army  wagons  issued  here  is  various.  It  would  seem 
that  there  should  be  but  one  type  of  army  or  escort  wagon,  one  of 
low-bodied  trucks,  one  of  ambulance,  one  of  spring  wagon,  one  cart, 
and  one  water  wagon;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  at  least  a  half 
dozen  kinds  of  some  of  these  wagons  in  use,  so  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  obtaining  spare  parts  for  repairs,  the  variety  of  the  mate- 
rials seems  to  be  almost  infinite.  There  ought  to  be  no  more  spare 
parts  sent  here  after  the  present  stock  is  expended  save  for  the  one 
adopted  kind  of  each  type. 

The  only  railroad  that  serves  an  important  military  purpose  is  that 
extending  from  Manila  to  Dagupan.  There  are  two  important  mili- 
tary stations  being  built  on  this  line.  The  company  owning  the  fran- 
chise is  now  engaged  in  extending  the  road  to  San  Isidro  and  Caba- 
natuan,  a  distance  of  some  40  miles.  This  will  be  an  important  improve- 
ment and  a  great  benefit  to  the  military  should  the  occasion  arise  for 
operating  in  that  region  or  north  and  east  of  it.  The  railroad  company 
very  promptly  responded  to  a  request  to  put  in  a  branch  5  miles  long 
from  the  main  line  for  the  service  of  Camp  Stotsenberg. 

In  the  Lanao  country  there  must  be  troops  for  a  long  time.  At 
present  there  are  no  civilized  settlers  in  this  rich  and  valuable  country 
about  the  lake,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  this  section  is  brought 
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under  cultivation.  The  needs  of  the  troops  for  transportation  will 
probably  be  best  met  at  first  by  means  of  the  traction  engine  and  later 
by  the  trolley,  which  will  be  a  very  valuable  aid  to  the  civilized  set- 
tler. Such  a  road,  starting  from  the  coast  near  Iligan,  should  ascend 
the  table-land  to  the  lake,  pass  to  the  east  of  it,  and  continue  on  south 
to  Port  PoUoc,  which  is  bound  to  be  the  most  important  center  of 
trade  in  Mindanao.  Further  extensions  of  this  road  would  traverse 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  There  are  water  powers  conveniently 
located  to  supply  the  motive  power.  The  Moros  would  do  the  work  of 
grading  and  supply  cross-ties.  The  metal  work  and  rolling  stock  only 
would  have  to  come  from  the  exterior  markets  of  the  world. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Quartermaster  Department  will  soon  be  ready 
to  furnish  traction  engines  of  approved  type,  for  they  will  be  needed, 
at  two  or  three  localities  for  supply  of  the  troops. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  on  hand  at  the  depot 
in  Manila  and  stations  throughout  the  division  subsistence  stores 
largely  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  command  after  the  mate- 
rial reduction  in  number  of  troops  during  the  year.  Some  action 
became  necessary  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  this  excess  by  other  means 
than  regular  issue.  The  surplus  stores  were  submitted  to  action  of 
an  inspector  and  offered  for  sale  in  August  and  September,  1902.  This 
and  succeeding  efforts  in  December,  1902,  were  unsuccessful.  Finally, 
beginning  April  8,  1903,  auction  sales  were  resorted  to,  and  netted 
the  Government  the  sum  of  $16,397.89.  At  present  but  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  old  stores  remains  on  hand.  The  gross  weight  of  supplies 
shipped  by  the  depot  commissary  during  the  year  amounts  to  4,360,650 
pounds,  while  only  20,956,006  pounds  were  received. 

The  regular  schedules  arranged  for  interisland  transports  in  Octo- 
ber, 1902,  greatly  facilitated  the  supply  of  posts  in  the  provinces. 
The  installation  of  the  refrigerator  boat  Seward  in  October,  1902,  and 
the  Wright  later,  has  permitted  the  distribution  of  fresh  beef  to  nearly 
all  posts  in  the  islands  at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks. 

During  the  year  there  were  purchased  fom  the  Insular  Cold  Stor- 
age and  Ice  Plant  9,826,384  pounds  of  ice  at  a  total  cost  of  $49,144.76, 
the  ice  being  used  for  issue  to  troops  and  preservation  of  subsistence 
stores.  In  addition  to  this. the  commissary  department  has  been  fur- 
nished, since  February,  with  ice  from  machines  at  different  posts, 
formerly  operated  by  the  medical  department. 

On  July  1,  1902,  four  warehouses  were  abandoned,  effecting  a 
monthly  saving  in  rental  of  $3,625.  During  the  year  the  force  of 
employees  at  the  depot  commissary  was  decreased  by  16  clerks  and  106 
laborers,  effecting  a  monthly  saving  of  $2,976.69. 

The  losses  during  the  year  at  the  depot  from  deterioration  have 
been  $80,047.37,  principally  in  canned  fruits.  This  was  largely  due 
to  excessive  quantities  of  stores  on  hand,  some  of  which  had  been 
here  for  years,  and  inability  to  make  sale  of  same.  The  average  tem- 
perature in  the  storehouses  during  March,  April,  May,  and  June  was 
90°  F.  at  2  p.  m.  and  89°  F.  at  5  p.  m.  at  the  floors,  and  5°  higher  at 
a  height  of  20  feet.  Stores  are  not  now  piled  so  high  as  was  necessary 
in  former  times.  The  depot  commissary  also  issued  1,836,459  rations 
during  the  year. 

Losses  by  damage  and  shortage,  as  determined  by  boards  of  survey 
and  inspectors,  aggregated  $103,512.32,  of  which  reclamation  was 
recommended  for  $5,481.13. 
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This  subsistence  depot  is  practioally  the  grocery  and  butcher  shop 
of  the  Array,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  located  within  15  miles  of 
Manila.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  number  of  monthly  pur- 
chasers is  4,500.  This  store  also  issues  fresh  meats  to  about  5,000 
purchasers,  commissaries  to  7  chartered  transports,  and  provides  the 
special  diets  for  11  hospitals. 

During  the  year  losses  by  damage  and  shortage  at  the  sales  commis- 
sary, as  determined  by  boards  of  survey,  aggregated  $4,624.34,  of 
which  reclamation  was  recommended  to  the  extent  of  $1,690.77. 

Sales  during  the  year  amounted  to  $469,484.12,  at  an  expense 
(including  rental,  salaries  of  commissary-sergeants,  transportation 
charges,  and  all  other  exx>enses)  of  less  than  6  per  cent  of  that  sum. 

During  the  year  issues  were  made  to  native  employees  paid  from 
civil  funds,  native  prisoners  convicted  of  civil  offenses,  and  Filipino 
destitutes.  The  total  charges  of  this  nature  for  the  last  three  years 
amount  to  $42,892.19,  for  which  reimbursement  has  not  yet  been  made 
by  the  insular  government.  A  claim  has  been  presented  by  that  gov- 
ernment for  subsistence  of  military  prisoners  in  Bilibid  Penitentiary 
from  April  1,  1901,  to  May  31, 1903,  to  the  total  amount  of  $35,841.77. 
This  claim  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant-General,  United  States 
Army,  for  decision  of  the  Comptroller  as  to  whether  it  can  be  paid 
from  subsistence  funds. 

The  department  furnished  4,601,437  pounds  of  rice  in  July,  August, 
and  September,  1902,  at  a  total  cost  of  $67,515.13,  for  distribution  to 
destitutes  in  Batangas  and  Laguna  provinces,  and  has  been  reim- 
bursed for  this  amount.  The  division  commander  discontinued  the 
issues  of  rice  in  Bantangas  on  October  1,  1902. 

The  losses  of  stores  by  deterioration,  shortage,  etc.,  during  the 
fiscal  year  have  amounted  to  $344,279.03,  largely  due  to  the  long  stor- 
age of  such  articles.  The  principal  losses  from  deterioration  were  in 
canned  fruits,  issue  bacon,  canned  vegetables,  and  fresh  potatoes. 

The  issue  of  the  emergency  ration  has  been  suspended  by  the  divi- 
sion commander.  The  large  majority  of  these  stores  in  the  division 
are  the  "  standard  "  ration,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  good  keeping 
qualities.  The  ration  adopted  by  the  board  of  officers  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  is  on  hand  in  comparatively  small  numbers.  It  is 
believed  that  the  forced  use  of  the  ration  will  create  prejudice 
against  it. 

Through  the  assistance  of  the  Navy  Department  the  fresh-beef  suj)- 
ply  of  the  division  for  the  year  was  purchased  in  Australia  and  brought 
to  Manila  by  navy  supply  vessels.  The  beef  has  been  uniformly  good, 
and  except  the  last  cargo  was  all  furnished  in  hind  quarters.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1902,  proposals  were  issued  for  purchase  of  beef  in  slings  at 
ships'  side  in  Manila  of  fore  and  hind  quarter  meat.  A  contract  has 
been  entered  into  for  the  coming  year,  the  beef  to  be  furnished  from 
the  Argentine  Republic.  The  fresh- vegetable  supply  during  the  past 
year  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Larger  losses  than  usual  have  occurred 
during  the  warm  weather  near  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  potatoes  were  old  and  that  the  temperature  was  exces- 
sive. Contracts  for  fresh  vegetables  have  been  made  for  the  ensuing 
year  at  slightly  reduced  prices. 

Next  year's  contract  for  space  in  the  cold-storage  and  ice  plant  is 
for  a  reduced  area  of  one-fifth,  but  the  unit  price  is  the  same,  as  it  is 
also  for  ice  purchased.  The  total  expense  for  beef  storage  will  there- 
fore be  one-fifth  less  than  last  year. 

There  have  been  presented  a  good  many  requests  that  the  scout 
ration  be  increased.     The  matter  was  very  carefuUy  considered,  and 
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the  conclusions  of  the  division  commander  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  under  the  title  "Native  scouts." 

The  chief  commissary's  administration  of  his  department  has  been 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  undersigned,  but  his  acts  have  been  criti- 
cised by  some  officers  because  he  was  not  disposed  to  violate  the  law 
and  regulations  in  respect  to  the  condemnation  of  stores  that  were  not 
perfectly  fresh.  "" 

The  subject  was  very  carefully  investigated  and  the  action  of  the 
chief  commissary  was  sustained.  Colonel  Sharpe's  efforts  have  been 
untiring  to  produce  the  highest  efficiency  of  his  department  and  to 
supply  the  command  with  suitable  food  in  the  most  economical  manner. 

The  following  was  filed  on  July  24,  1903,  by  the  undersigned,  with 
one  of  the  many  complaints,  the  writer  urging  that  all  stores  on  hand 
six  months  be  condemned  regardless  of  the  condition. 

MEMORANDUM. 

It  goes  withont  saying  that  food  supplies  of  any  kind  a  long  time  in  store  will 
deteriorate.  Sometimes  the  loss  is  in  nntritive  valne,  or  when  chemical  changes 
have  resulted  in  decay,  oxidation,  or  fermentation;  bnt  sometimes  the  injury  only 
touches  matters  of  taste  or  flavor;  i.  e. ,  acceptability,  without  any  material  impair- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  food  as  a  nourishment.  / 

Bacon  may  be  rancid,  i.  e.,  decayed  and  offensive  to  the  taste  or  smell,  or  both — 
and  have  thus  become  noxious  as  food — or  it  may  be  infested  with  x)ara6ities  which 
injure  onlyspecial  parts,  leaving  the  remainder  unimpaired  in  nutritive  value  and 
in  taste.  Flour  and  rice  may  be  moldy,  or  what  is  called  musty,  and  really  bad« 
or  simply  unacceptable.  It  may  be  infested  with  insects,  but  after  cleaning  by 
sifting,  etc.,  will  often  make  as  good  and  wholesome  food  as  when  just  from  the 
mill. 

Canned  goods  may  be  decayed  and  noxious,  or  merely  off  in  appearance,  etc., 
but  not  in  nutritive  value.  Some  persons  prefer  moldy  cheese  to  that  which  is 
fresh;  and  in  the  cold-storage  warenouses  m  the  States  are  constanty  kept  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  meat  that  are  covered  with  green  mold,  and  this  because  such 
meat  is  preferred  by  users  to  that  taken  from  fresh  carcasses. 

Stores  that  are  actually  bad  or  impaired  in  nutritive  value  are  always  segregated 
from  the  others  by  the  commissaries  and  condenmed  by  the  inspectors;  but  as  to 
the  stores  of  the  other  class,  those  referred  to  by  Qeneral  Lee  as  not  positively 
bad,  but  simply  deficient  in  freshness,  the  duty  of  the  commissaries— the  captains, 
colonels,  and  generals — is  to  issue  them  as  required  by  Army  RegpolationB  and  law. 
If  unfit  stores  are  issued,  the  doctors  and  others  will  quickly  interpose. 

Frequently  in  the  past  a  bad  sack  of  flour,  box  of  bread,  piece  or  bacon,  or  can 
of  something  has  been  found  among  the  stores  issued,  but  this  has  excited  no  spe- 
cial remark,  and  has  never  been  the  basis  of  wholesale  denunciation  of  the  ration; 
but  here  in  the  Philippines  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  proportion  of  stores  which 
are  not  perfectly  fresh  is  greater  than  the  troops  have  been  accustomed  to  in  the 
past  at  home.    To  that  extent  their  complaints  nave  a  certain  justification. 

In  eleven  months  last  year  the  money  value  of  the  stores  issued  to  troops  was 
$1,289,086.  During  the  same  time  the  money  value  of  surplus  stores  sold  and 
those  condemned  as  unfit  reached  $889,256.  The  Gh)vemment  paid  for  ice  to  pre- 
serve fresh  meat  in  transit  and  for  issue  to  troops  the  sum  of  ^,172,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $315  per  company  and  band  organization,  white  troops.  The  above  figures 
measure  in  a  graphic  way  the  result  of  the  effort  of  the  GFovemment  to  exclude 
what  is  noxious  from  the  sales  and  issue  stores  and  to  issue  only  wholesome  food. 

Another  reason  for  complaint  is,  in  my  opinion,  due  to  a  disposition  not  in&e- 
quently  seen  to  scold,  find  fault,  and  force  the  Gk)veTnment,if  possible,  to  concede 
unreasonable  demands.  The  complainants,  or  some  of  them,  appear  to  consider 
that  it  is  not  for  the  Government  to  consider  the  cost  at  all  of  the  army  subsistence. 

Not  a  word  is  said  in  Army  Regulations,  1901,  about  the  allowance  of  ice  to  the 
troops.  General  Orders,  No.  129,  and  cable  instructions  of  February  4, 1908,  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  require  that  when  ice  machines  are  furmshed  the  pioduct 
may  be  issued  to  troops  and  others  after  the  hospital  and  commissary  are  supplied. 
This  is  the  only  mention  of  ice  found  in  the  Regrolations  or  in  general  orders  since 
the  publication  of  the  edition  on  May  1, 1901 ,  yet  the  clamor  for  issues  according 
to  a  lavish  scheme  seems  to  presuppose  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  some  vested 
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right  or  fixed  allowance.  This  is  tmreasonable,  and  commanding  officers  should 
pnt  a  stop  to  the  clamor. 

The  Government  favors  the  troops  in  the  Tropics  by  allowing  the  surplus  made 
by  ice  machines,  after  hospitals  ana  the  commissaries  are  suppUed,  to  be  issued  to 
organizations.  Some  of  the  complainants  about  rations  seem  to  have  the  idea  that 
no  matter  where  the  troops  are — at  Camp  Vicars  or  Aparri,  for  instance — the  Gov- 
ernment must  supply  ice  to  those  garrisons  to  cool  water  for  drinking,  no  matter 
what  the  cost  or  trouble.  It  would  probably  be  possible  to  put  enough  teams  on 
the  road  to  actually  deliver  a  hundred  pounds  of  ice  each  day  to  each  of  the  seven 
companies  at  Camp  Vicars.  It  is  not  doubted  that  it  would  be  possible  to  haul 
frozen  beef  daily  to  Camp  Vicars  and  to  keep  it  iced  en  route,  so  that  the  fuU 
allowance  could  be  daily  issued  to  the  troops  there;  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  Qovemment  to  do  that. 

There  are  now  two  transports  running  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
fresh  beef,  and  there  are  very  few  posts  that  do  not  receive  at  least  six  days'  issue 
monthly. 

The  commissary  beef  stew  is  used  constantly  in  Manila,  where  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  fresh  beef  every  day.  The  troops  can  have  the  stew  ad  libitum 
at  every  post.  The  troops  have  never  been  so  well  fed  in  the  Philippines  as  they 
were  the  last  fiscal  year;  but  there  have  been  hundreds  more  of  complaints  about 
the  ration  this  year  than  there  were  ever  before,  and  none  of  these  have  come 
from  the  troox)s  in  the  field  in  Mindanao.  It  would  appear  that  the  more  done  to 
improve  the  ration  the  more  complaints. 

It  is  the  exception  for  the  troops  to  be  without  fresh  vegetables,  yet  a  x>emsal  of 
some  of  these  complaints  would  warrant  a  supx>osition  by  one  not  well  informed 
that  to  supply  vegetables  was  the  exception.  If  the  troops  were  worked  more — 
were  drilled,  say,  four  hours  a  day — ^if  they  had  to  do  what  the  Germans  and  Rus- 
sians and  Italians  and  Japanese  soldiers  and  the  Dutch  in  Java  do,  as  respects  drill 
and  physical  exercise,  they  wotdd  be  hungry  three  times  a  day,  and  the  food 
which  tnev  now  find  fault  with  would  be  acceptable. 

Many  of  the  troops  here  are  idle  nearly  all  the  time,  their  drills  on  the  average 
only  reaching  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  and  sometimes  only  a  half  hour.  The  troops 
on  the  Lanao  campaign  hardly  had  a  fresh  vegetable  from  April  1  to  July,  1902, 
and  they  were  performing  the  hardest  duty  in  mud,  sun,  and  rain;  and  yet  the 
commanding  general,  who  was  present  in  the  field  with  the  men  on  the  march  and 
in  their  camps  and  discomfort  much  of  the  time,  hardly  heard  a  murmur  in  way 
of  complaint;  but  men  at  some  other  stations  who  have  done  almost  absolutely 
nothing  beyond  guard  duty  and  trifling  drills  are  constantly  complaining  about 
rations. 

P.  S. — I  have  just  seen,  since  the  above  was  written,  a  copy  of  General  Orders, 
No.  82,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  dated  June  9, 1903. 

HEALTH. 

The  report  of  the  chief  surgeon  is  thus  summarized : 

The  establishment  of  larger  concentrated  stations  throughout  the 
archipelago  and  abandonment  of  most  of  the  remote,  small  posts  has 
had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  health  of  the  troops  serving  in  the  divi- 
sion. The  housing  of  the  troops  in  commodious,  well-constructed  bar- 
racks, on  well-considered  sites,  with  good  water,  good  drainage,  and 
satisfactory  disposals  of  the  various  waste  products,  will  exercise  a 
markedly  beneficial  influence  on  the  health  of  the  troops. 

The  health  of  the  command  during  the  last  year  does  not  show  a 
gain  over  the  preceding  year,  but  rather  a  decline,  the  percentage  of 
constant  sickness  being  7. 37,  as  compared  with  6. 90  the  preceding  year. 
This  higher  rate  is  in  part  due  to  the  epidemic  of  cholera  which  has 
raged  throughout  the  archipelago  during  most  of  the  year  and  in  part 
to  the  exposure  and  hard  fleld  service  of  the  troops  in  Mindanao,  the 
sick  rate  in  that  department  averaging  about  1  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  other  two  departments. 

The  comparison  of  the  death  rates  during  the  two  years  shows  a  gain 
over  the  preceding  year,  aside  from  the  cases  of  cholera,  deaths  per 
thousand  being  for  this  year  from  all  causes  21.86,  as  compared  with 
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20.56  for  the  preceding  year;  but  excluding  deaths  from  cholera  the 
rate  per  thousand  becomes  for  the  year  just  closed  12.86,  as  compared 
with  18.90  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  cholera  epidemic  began  in  Manila  March  20,  1902,  and  spread 
rapidl}'^  despite  prompt  efforts  toward  prevention  and   control,  as 
reported  in  last  annual  report.     By  June  15  there  had  occurred  among 
the  troops  68  fatalities  in  116  cases;  among  the  civilians  and  natives, 
5,390  fatalities  in  7,317  cases.     During  the  preceding  year  the  total 
number  of  deaths  was  224  from  361  cases,  and  by  months,  b^^inning 
with  the  month  ending  July  15,  1902,  the  deaths  were  as  follows:  54, 
51,  10,  8,  20,  13,  24,  8,  1,  6,  11,  13.     In  August  Panay  was  invad^; 
in  October,  Mindanao  at  Iligan;  and  later  the  entire  island  and  Ik 
Sulu  Archipelago.     In  Manila  the  disease  subsided  in  October,  and 
in  February  the  quarantine  was  removed;  but  the  disease  broke  out 
again  soon  after,  though  not  in  such  violence.     In  nearly  every 
instance  in  which  cholera  has  appeared  among  troops  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  trace  the  outbreaks  to  neglect  or  direct  disobedience  of  stand- 
ing sanitary  orders.     Ninety-one  of  the  deaths  occurred  among  the 
Philippine  Scout  companies. 

The  reports  of  the  board  of  health  of  Manila  show  that  up  to  June 
15,  the  reported  cases  and  deaths  from  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic 
were  as  follows: 


Manila 

Provinces 

Total 


141,042  ,       90,379 


The  disease  was,  however,  more  prevalent  and  fatal  than  these 
figures  indicate. 

Smallpox  has  prevailed  to  considerable  extent  among  the  natives 
throughout  the  archipelago,  but  the  troops  have  suffered  only  slightly, 
5  deaths  being  reported.  In  March,  the  issue  of  General  Orders, 
No.  17,  Headquarters  of  the  Division,  enforced  vaccination  on  all 
incoming  troops  before  landing  in  the  islands. 

Typhoid  fever  is  given  as  the  cause  of  23  deaths  during  the  year, 
of  which  about  one-half  occurred  during  the  four  months  December 
to  March,  inclusive. 

PERIBERI. 

During  the  year  the  Philippine  Scouts  have  suffered  severely  from 
this  disease,  which  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be,  and  doubtless 
will  be  shortly,  under  the  careful  studies  that  are  being  made  by  those 
officers  under  whose  observation  it  comes.  Most  of  our  medical  offi- 
cers attribute  its  onset  to  a  defective  dietary,  with  excess  of  carbohy- 
drates in  the  form  of  rice  and  deficiency  of  proteids,  and  recommend 
a  lessening  of  rice  in  the  ration,  addition  of  wheat  and  corn  flour,  and 
increase  in  meat  and  bean  components.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Adair, 
chief  surgeon,  department  of  Mindanao,  expressed  the  opinion,  de- 
rived from  observation  of  an  outbreak  of  beriberi  at  Zamboanga 
immediately  following  the  cholera,  that  the  exclusion  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  the  native  dietary  was  an  important  predisposing 
cause  of  the  disease.  This  observation  is  corroborated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  Forty-fourth  companies  of  scouts  at 
Iloilo,  in  which  companies,  in  about  a  month  after  the  cholera  quaran- 
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tine  was  put  into  effect,  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  vegetables  and 
fruit,  about  a  third  of  the  force  was  affected  by  beriberi. 

It  seems  also  to  be  infectious,  more  through  infection  of  a  locality 
than  from  man  to  man.  Removal  to  a  new  locality  frequently  is  all 
that  is  required,  while  occupation  of  or  return  to  an  infected  bar- 
rack, where  no  fault  existed  except  that  in  some  places  the  floor  was 
too  close  to  the  ground,  caused  outbreak  or  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
This  case  occurred  at  Cauayan,  Isabela,  in  March,  1903. 

The  board  of  officers.  General  Wint,  president,  which  investigated 
surra  and  other  tropical  diseases  in  India  during  last  winter  reported 
June  8,  1903,  from  which  report  are  extracted  the  following  notes  on 
beriberi  here  quoted  in  full: 

Beriberi  has  been  known  from  early  times,  being  first  introdaced  into  medical 
nomenclatnre  by  Bontins  in  1645.  There  are  nmnerons  sources  from  which  the 
name  possibly  is  derived,  the  most  likely  being  the  Singalese  word  *'  beri,**  or 
'  *  wealmess, '  *  * '  beriberi ' '  meaning  *  *  great  weakness.  * '  It  is  also  termed  the  * '  bad 
siclmess  of  Ceylon ''  and  *'  the  sleeping  sickness  of  Africa,"  although  the  authori- 
ties seem  doubtful  whether  the  last  mentioned  is  the  same  disease. 

Beriberi  prevails  endemically  in  India,  Burma,  and  the  whole  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  though  there  have  been  no  cases  amongst  the  troops  in  several  years 
in  ti^t  portion  of  India  or  Burma  visited  by  the  board,  nor  had  the  medical  offi- 
cers now  stationed  at  those  g^arrisons  had  any  experience  with  it.  In  Java,  how- 
ever, the  board  found  the  disease  existed  among  the  troops  as  epidemic.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  eliciting  the  necessary*  information  from  the  Dutch 
officials,  who  generally  were  unable  to  speak  English.  Doctor  Fock,  in  charge  of 
the  Base  Hospital  at  Batavia,  and  a  thesis  by  Doctor  Bentley,  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing data:  That  the  causes  of  beriberi  are  not  generally  understood;  that  as  a 
rule  the  number  of  admissions  to  hospital  in  rainy  season  is  augmented;  that 
certain  length  of  residence  in  a  prison  was  essential  for  its  production,  but  as  the 
disease  develoi)ed  this  period  became  more  curtailed;  that  damp  and  moisture 
unquestionably  were  a  strong  auxiliary  to  the  disease;  that  any  influence  which 
tends  to  depress  or  lower  the  vital  or  resisting  powers  of  the  system,  imi)overish 
the  blood,  etc.,  may  be  among  the  causes  of  the  disease;  that  it  was  a  very  rare 
thing  for  a  woman  or  a  boy  under  20  to  be  attacked  with  it;  that  it  was  very  much 
more  common  amongst  the  natives  than  among  Europeans,  and  a  certain  period 
of  residence  in  an  infected  locality  api)ears  to  be  necessary  for  its  production. 
Overcrowded  and  badly  ventilated  rooms,  the  condition  of  soil,  physical  eidiaus- 
tion,  and  mental  depression  are  alleged  predisposing  causes. 

Doctor  Bentley  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  six  agents  chiefly  considered  in  the 
production  of  beriberi  in  recent  times  are:  Diet,  impure  water,  damp  and  mois- 
ture, exposure  to  cold  and  great  alterations  of  temperature,  and  malaria. 

Further  he  states  **  that  this  disease  is  not  caused  by  any  particular  diet  is 
clearly  proven  by  the  fact  that  all  classes  of  individuals  are  liable  to  contract  it, 
natives  or  Europeans,  whether  under  favorable  or  unfavorable  circumstances  as 
regards  food.  It  has  occurred  to  persons  when  exposed  to  its  influences  who  have 
had  the  same  diet  all  their  lives;  in  free  men  who  have  had  a  choice  of  diet;  in 
Eurox^ean  officers  as  well  as  men,  and  in  natives  working  on  their  own  account, 
living  in  quarters  of  their  own  selection.  Yet  the  history  and  progress  of  the  out- 
break of  tne  disease  in  the  prison  in  Singapore  in  June,  1880,  shows  conclusively 
that  the  diet  has  been  a  cipher  in  its  production.  That  the  most  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  by  largely  increasing  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  foods  and  decreas- 
ing the  carbohydrates.  In  Java  no  rice  is  supplied  the  patients,  but  wheaten  flour, 
st^k,  and  a  kind  of  black  bean  are  the  principal  food  rumished." 

The  authorities  there  are  of  the  opinion  that  while  the  diet  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  is  possible  that  its  poverty  in  respect  to  its  nitrog- 
enous constituents  may  predispose  the  blood  of  the  native  soldiers  to  the  recej)- 
tion  of  the  poison,  whatever  the  peculiarity  of  that  virus  may  yet  be  ^scover^d 
to  be. 

Of  the  flve  causes  mentioned  above.  Doctor  Bentley  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  may 
be  eliminated  as  having  any  direct  bearing  on  tne  disease  except*^ damp  and 
moisture  *'  and  '*  exposure  to  cold.'*  Damp  and  moisture  in  the  Tropics  are  con- 
ditions synonymous  with  malaria,  there  being  few  instances  where  the  two  are 
not  found  together,  for  in  well-drained  districts  malaria  is  almost  absent.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  without  these  conditions  (damp  and  moisture)  the 
existing  cause  of  beriberi  could  not  exist,  hence  the  authorities  hold  that  this  is 
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a  strong  proof  of  the  maJarions  origin  of  the  disease.  Bnt  as  the  presence  of  a 
parasite  similar  to  malaria  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  this  theory  is  purely  sx>ecula- 
tive.  Observations  show  that  eiiposnre  to  cold  or  night  air  may  be  the  cause  of 
bringing  on  an  attack  of  beriberi  in  those  who  are  alreadv  in  a  low  state  of  health, 
bnt  whether  this  conld  be  brought  about  and  a  case  of  true  beriberi  produced 
without  the  presence  of  the  poison  is  a  doubtful  question. 

The  board  was  informed  by  Doctor  Fock  that  it  was  almost  invariably  true 
when  the  patients  were  sent  to  the  Hill  Hospital  and  a  nitrogenous  food  supplied 
to  them  they  began  to  improve  immediately,  and,  provided  that  they  reached  there 
when  the  disease  was  in  its  early  stage,  recovery  in  a  few  weeks  was  almost  sure. 
Some,  however,  being  attacked  in  remote  districts,  and  the  authorities  being  unable 
to  transport  them  before  some  time  elapsed,  had  fewer  chances  of  recovery. 

Id.  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  data  was  obtained  from  the  '^  Report 
on  Beriberi  by  Dr.  George  M.  Giles , ' '  published  in  Assam  in  1 890,  He  is  convinced 
from  his  experience  with  beriberi,  or  Kala  azar  (as  it  is  named  in  Assam) ,  that, 
whatever  the  latter  may  be  called  elsewhere,  the  disease  so  called  in  Gauhat 
Assam  was  undoubtedly  a  chylostomiasis.  This  information  was  deduced  from 
post-mortem  examinations  and  cases  under  treatment  over  a  period  of  €>ight 
months.  He  considers  malarial  complications  as  of  secondary  importance.  That 
it  is  an  epidemic  disease  and  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  parasite  organism  (anchy- 
lostoma) .  Speaking  in  connection  with  the  spread  ot  the  disease,  another  point 
remains  to  be  considered,  and  this  is  the  strong  belief  in  its  contagiousness,  which 
belief  is  founded  on  the  undisputed  fact  that  when  once  a  case  appears  in  a  vil- 
lage it  is  followed  by  another — ^m  other  words,  the  disease  spreads.  This  tendency 
is  often  noticed  in  members  of  the  same  family,  one  after  another  contracting  the 
disease,  while  a  large  family  living  close  by  the  infected  one  would  be  entirely 
free  from  it,  which  fact  certainly  points  to  contagion.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
climatic  influences  have  no  effect  upon  the  disease,  because  the  outbreak  does  not 
attack  a  large  number  of  people  at  once  or  nearly  so,  but  that  the  disease  always 
attacks  a  few  inhabitants  in  a  village  and  then  spreads  very  slowly.  No  hearsay 
or  instance  of  a  European  becoming  infected  in  Assam. 

Probably  in  no  two  cases  is  the  rate  of  infection  uniform  or  similar,  and  the 
spread  from  man  to  man  in  a  village  must  necessarily  be  equally  irregular  and 
uncertain  for  the  individual,  though  inevitable  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  a 
village  population.  The  rate  and  method  of  spread  are,  in  fact,  just  what  we  find 
in  kala  azar,  and  are  necessarily  entirely  different  from  the  phenomena  to  be 
observed  in  directly  infective  disease,  such  as  sx>ecific  fevers. 

In  anchylostomiasis  the  infection  is  indirect,  and  mere  contact  and  association 
with  a  patient  are  quite  incompetent  to  transmit  the  disease,  whereas  in  ordinary 
communicable  diseases  the  infection  is  direct  and  there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in 
tracing  its  source.  It  was  undoubtedly  with  the  phenomena  of  direct  contagion 
such  as  these  alone  in  their  minds  that  previous  observers  of  kala  azar,  or  beriberi, 
have  so  confidently  stated  that  there  was  no  evidence  in  favor  of  its  contagious- 
ness, and  so  limited  their  deduction  was  perfectly  correct.  In  reality,  however, 
anchylostomiasis  for  a  x>eople  in  a  low  grade  oi  civilization  is  one  of  the  most 
infectious  of  all  maladies,  taking  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense  of  communicabil* 
ity ,  and  the  methods  of  its  spread  coincide  exactly  with  the  facts  observed  in  con- 
nection with  the  spread  of  k^a  azar.  It  is  also  noted  that  once  the  disease  has 
made  its  appearance  in  a  district  it  never  leaves,  the  weekly  returns  of  the  preva- 
lence of  epidemic  diseases  showing  it  to  be  present  to-day  in  every  part  of  the 
country  where  it  has  been  hitherto  reported.  During  Doctor  Giles's  tour  in  Assam 
large  numbers  of  specimens  of  drinkmg  water  were  searched  microscopically  for 
docnmius  ambros,  but  without  success.  However,  after  many  experiments, 
Doctor  Giles  is  convinced  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  near  dwellings  offers  by  far 
the  most  favorable  situation  for  the  development  of  the  parasite.  Hence  in  enter- 
ing his  hut  and  moving  about  among  his  neighbors  the  mhabitant  of  the  infected 
village  must  always  be  getting  his  feet  covered  with  mud  (Assam  being  essentially 
muddy) ,  which  is  absolutely  teeming  with  infective  embryos.  In  the  house  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  the  parasite  may  gain  access  to  the  alimentary  canal. 
For  instance,  food  is  always  eaten  squatting  on  the  ground,  with  at  most  a  bit  of 
seldom-cleaned  matting  as  at  once  table  and  tablecloth.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  certain  amount  of  the  dirt  of  the  floor  is  certain  to  get  into  the  dish  at 
each  meal.  Thus ,  on  account  of  the  broadcast  way  in  which  the  infective  embryos 
are  scattered  about  and  the  impossibilitv  of  often  recognizing  the  place  where  they 
are  to  be  found,  the  use  of  chemical  infection  is  out  of  the  question,  but  the  three 
following  facts  are  worth  noting: 

1,  Prolonged  exx>osure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  kills  the  embryos. 

2.  Same  result  may  be  had  by  exposing  them  to  temperature  exceeding  140°  F. 
8.  Burying  the  embryos  kills  them. 
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Doctor  Giles  farther  states,  with  proper  sanitary  precaations  and  the  measures 
recommended  below,  carried  oat  with  sufficient  efficiency,  there  shoald  be  no 
trouble  in  stamping  oat  the  disease.    The  measares  recommended  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  adoption  and  enforcement  of  some  simple  system  of  conservancy. 

2.  Migration  from  infected  sites  when  practicable;  the  disinfection  of  infected 
sites  when  practicable;  the  disinfection  of  infec^/ed  sites  by  measares  above 
described  when  migration  is  not  possible. 

8.  The  improvement  of  water  sapply  where  this  is  at  present  ansatisf actory.    ^ 
4.  The  clearing  and  drainage  of  groand  incladed  in  village  sites  wherever 
practicable. 

DYSENTERY. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  deaths  from  this  disease  occurred  dunng 
the  year,  of  which  nearly  three-fourths  originated  in  the  camp  and 
road  guards  of  workmen  from  Malabang  to  Camp  Vicars. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  amoebic  dysentery,  once  chronic 
in  the  Tropics,  can  rarely  be  cured,  and  that  unquestionably  it  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  both  the  Government  and  the  patient  to  make  an 
early  transfer  to  a  Temperate  Zone,  where  convalescence  is  more  rapid 
and  the  prospects  of  an  ultimate  cure  are  increased. 

MALARIAL.  FEVERS. 

These  fevers  have  been  troublesome,  but  not  dangerous.  Their 
influence  has  been  reduced  by  systematic  campaigns  against  mosqui- 
toes where  this  pest  is  numerous,  and  use  of  mosquito  bars  for  the 
same  purpose.  Attention  is  invited  to  Circular  No.  14,  Headquarters 
of  the  Division,  March  26,  1903,  to  the  above  effect. 

PUIJiONARY  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Nine  deaths  during  the  year  are  attributed  to  this  disease,  7  occur- 
ing  during  the  flrst  six  months.  All  recently  diagnosed  cases  have 
been  at  once  transferred  to  the  United  States,  as  the  chances  of  favor- 
able ending  in  this  climate  are  so  small. 

ALCOHOLISM. 

The  effect  of  alcoholism  on  the  sick  report  seems  to  be  less  in  this 
division  than  in  the  stations  in  the  States,  and  it  is  hoped  its  influence 
will  be  less  under  the  act  of  the  Commission  passed  March  28,  1903, 
in  enforcing  the  removal  of  saloons  from  the  vicinity  of  large  posts. 

VENEREAL  DISEASES. 

It  is  believed  that  no  marked  change  has  occurred  in  the  prevalence 
of  these  diseases.  They  hold  the  flrst  place  among  all  diseases  as 
regards  relative  prevalence.  The  semimonthly  inspections  of  the 
men  have  been  of  marked  value  in  effecting  an  early  recognition  of 
the  disease  and  an  early  treatment.  The  affected  women  are  reached 
with  difficulty,  for  all  efforts  to  effect  their  removal  from  the  locality 
rests  with  the  municipal  authorities,  who  are  not  always  as  energetic 
as  they  might  be. 

The  monthly  report  of  sick  and  wounded  from  Dagupan  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  division  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  venereal  cases  reported.  Sixty-nine  were  treated  in  hospi  tol 
during  the  month,  and  41  of  these  were  venereal  cases.  On  February 
12,  1903,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  post  surgeon,  inquiring  concerning 
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the  excessive  prevalence.  He  replied  that  the  inspections  directed  by 
General  Orders,  No.  101,  Headquarters  Division  of  Philippines,  series 
1901,  were  carefully  made  on  the  5th  and  20th  of  each  month,  and  any 
soldier  found  seriously  infected  was  placed  promptly  under  treatment. 

On  reporting  for  duty  at  this  station  on  December  30,  1902,  he  was 
struck  by  the  unusual  prevalence  of  these  diseases,  and  on  investiga- 
tion he  found  the  town  filled  with  women  of  the  lowest  orders — 
natives  and  Japanese.  He  learned  the  names  and  residence  of  many 
of  the  infected  women,  and  called  upon  the  municipal  presidente, 
through  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post,  to  have  these  women 
sent  away  from  the  town.  After  the  inspections  of  February  he 
found  a  few  cases,  and  again  communicated  with  the  presidente,  urg- 
ing him  to  carry  into  effect  the  town  ordinances  with  regard  to  these 
prostitutes.  The  commanding  officer  issued  a  post  order  forbidding 
soldiers  from  entering  native  shacks,  and  20  convictions  by  summary 
court  were  shortly  afterwards  made  for  violation  of  this  order.  Nev- 
ertheless the  disease  continued  to  prevail,  and  the  report  of  May 
showed  29  venereal  cases  remaining  from  April  and  27  new  cases 
admitted  during  the  month,  making  a  total  of  22  per  cent  of  the 
command  infected.  The  mean  strength  for  the  month  was  252  men, 
and  the  constantly  sick  from  veneral  diseases  was  9.09  jfer  cent  of 
this  strength. 

From  the  report  of  a  board  of  officers.  Brig.  Gen.  T.  J.  Wint,  presi- 
dent, appointed  by  Special  Orders  No.  297,  December  4, 1902,  to  examine 
into  and  report  upon  various  subjects  pertaining  to  the  military 
administration  in  India,  Burma,  and  Java,  the  following  concerning 
venereal  disease  is  submitted: 

The  board  has  referred  to  a  number  of  official  and  other  reports  and  pablica- 
tions  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  prevalence  of  venereal  diseases  in  the  British 
arm^  in  India,  and  the  following  data  was  collected:  It  is  estimated  that  13,000 
soldiers  return  to  England  from  India  annually;  and  of  these,  in  1894,  60  per  cent 
bad  suffered  from  some  form  of  venereal  disease.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  1894 
only  87  per  cent  of  the  British  troox>s  in  India  had  never  suffered  from  any  form 
of  venereal  disease;  that  28  per  cent  had  been  treated  for  syphilis,  and  of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  frequency  of  both  the  primary  and 
secondary  forms  of  syphilis.  The  latest  statistics  obtainable  by  the  board  were 
taken  from  a  rei)ort  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
English  Government  to  examine  the  returns  and  rei)ort  what  changes,  if  any,  bad 
taken  place  during  recent  years  in  the  prevalence  of  such  disease  m  India.  The 
report  discloses  the  most  deplorable  state  of  things. 

In  the  vear  1895  an  average  of  45  men  per  1,000,  or  8,300  in  a  force  of  71,081 
British  soldiers  in  India,  were  constantly  in  hospital  for  venereal  diseases.  Even 
these  figures,  striking  as  they  are,  do  not  include  many  cases  which  have  been 
treated  out  of  the  hospital  and  which  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  returns. 
Again,  a  large  number  of  men  who  are  nominally  cured  are  only  fit  for  service 
under  peace  conditions  and  would  break  down  on  field  service.  Among  5,822  men 
detailed  for  field  service  with  the  Citral  Rehef  force,  462,  or  nearly  8  per  cent, 
had  to  be  rejected  for  venereal  diseases;  279  more,  or  an  additional  4^  per  cent, 
had  to  be  transferred  from  the  field  hospitals  to  the  base  for  the  same  cause.  On 
the  basis  of  8  per  cent  rejected  before  starting  on  field  service  and  4i  more  sub- 
sequently invalided  for  disease,  8,800  men  out  of  a  total  force  of  71,031  would  have 
to  oe  put  down  as  useless  from  this  one  cause  for  field  operations. 

Of  the  enormous  total  of  522  venereal  cases  per  1 ,000  troops,  syphilis  contributed 
nearly  one-half;  that  is,  259  cases  per  1,000,  a  figure  many  times  g^-eater  tiian  the 
highest  record  in  the  statistics  of  continental  armies  of  recent  years,  either  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Among  European  forces  the  average  ratio  of  admission  duriuK  the  three  years 
1890-1892  for  the  graver  form  of  disease  varied  from  5.5  per  1,000  in  the  German 
army  to  14.8  in  the  Dutch  army.  In  the  British  army  in  India  it  was  175.4,  and 
has  since  risen  to  259  per  1,000.  In  the  Dutch  India  force  it  was  47  per  1 ,000;  but 
this  is  a  diminishing  rate,  whereas  in  the  British  army  in  India  the  rate  has  very 
greatly  increased. 
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In  sxunming  np  their  inquiries  as  to  the  year  1895  ihe  committee  rei)ort8:  ''Vene- 
real diseases  directly  cansed  more  than  113  of  the  total  amount  of  sickness;  15 
deaths  in  India,  348  invalidings,  resulting  in  130  cases  in  final  discharge  from  the 
service;  the  constant  and  tot^  disablement  of  3,200  out  of  a  force  of  71,000,  and 
a  vast  amount  of  partial  disablement  and  unfitness  for  any  but  routine  duties 
indirectly  increased  the  amount  of  sickness  and  invaliding  under  the  head  of 
many  other  complaints.  That  the  military  efficiency  of  the  army  was  most  seri- 
ously impaired,  and  that  the  increasing  prevalence  and  intensity  of  contagious 
and  iiJieritable  diseases  among  a  body  of  71,000  men,  of  whom  many  mingle  with 
the  civil  population,  was  a  Rowing  danger  to  the  health  of  the  community,  and 
concludes  by  calling  attention  to  the  terrible  effect  on  the  public  health  of  the 
United  Kingdom  which  the  absorption  of  such  a  force  among  the  civil  poprOation 
at  home  must  tend  to  produce. ' ' 

The  report  of  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  division  does  not  contain  a 
statement  of  the  ratio  which  the  number  of  sick  with  venereal  disease 
bears  to  the  whole  command.  He  does,  however,  give  the  percentage 
for  one  post,  the  appalling  figures  of  9.09  per  cent.  If  this  rate 
applied  to  all  the  troops  serving  in  the  Philippines,  then  there  must 
be  about  2,000  constantly  sick. 

That  the  disease  is  much  more  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippines  than  before  the  American  occupation  is  frequently 
remarked. 

During  the  six  months  October,  1902,  to  March,  1903,  inclusive,  no 
battle  casualty  of  a  fatal  character  was  reported.  From  fatal  acci- 
dents, including  gunshot  wounds,  homicides,  and  drowning,  the 
casualties  number  30  for  the  year;  and  those  reported  as  suicides 
numbered  12. 

Considerable  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  First  Reserve  Hospital 
in  the  city  of  Manila.  During  the  year  the  movement  of  sick  through 
this  hospital  is  shown  in  the  tabulation  following: 

PBtients. 

InhospitalJuly  1,  1902 255 

Cases  received 3, 587 

3,842 

Returned  to  duty 1,727 

Died - -.- 72 

Transferred  to  other  hospitals 736 

Transfen*ed  to  United  States. 973 

Discharged 14 

Otherwise  disposed  of 88 

3,560 

Remaining 282 

Personnel, 


Medical 
officers. 

Hospital 
CJorps. 

Nurses. 

Civil  em- 

Female. 

Male. 

ployees. 

Julyl.lflOg 

9 

8 

109 
106 

88 
9St 

2 

1 

88 

M<^7^,19n8 

86 

In  ward  No.  1  were  treated  378  cases  of  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
troubles,  besides  1,172  outpatients  in  the  same  troubles. 

In  ward  No.  2,  the  surgical  ward,  571  cases  were  admitted,  and  in 
199  of  them  surgical  intervention  was  necessary.  Seven  of  these  cases 
died,  2  from  liver  abscess,  and  1  each  from  appendicitis,  gunshot 
wound  of  the  Intestines,  sarcoma  of  the  intestines,  tuberculosis,  and 
tetanus. 

In  ward  No.  3  cases  treated  reached  863,  with  14  deaths. 
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Ward  No.  6  was  the  convalescent  ward,  and  wards  7  and  8  the  offi- 
cers' ward.     In  the  latter  two  wards  217  cases  were  treated. 

The  hospital  has  continued  its  pathological  and  bacteriological  work, 
and  also  the  work  of  the  sanitary  chemical  laboratory. 

The  convalescent  hospital,  Corregidor,  is  excellently  situated. 
During  the  eleven  months  ending  May  31,  1,229  patients  were  here 
treated.  Of  these,  611  were  returned  to  duty,  25  transferred  to  other 
hospitals  and  531  to  the  United  States,  21  were  discharged,  9  died, 
and  132  remained  for  treatment  June  1.  The  personnel  consists  of  3 
officers,  50  hospital  corps  men,  and  6  female  nurses. 

The  Nozaleda  Hospital,  established  December  18, 1901,  for  venereal 
diseases  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  was  broken  up  January  21, 1903. 

Hospital  No.  4  was  established  April  3,  1902,  in  some  unoccupied 
buildings  at  Santa  Mesa  Barracks,  but  was  later  transferred  to  hos- 
pital tents  near  the  smallpox  hospital,  the  two  constituting  a  military 
pest  hospital.  The  cases  treated  during  the  eleven  months  ending 
May  31  were  4  officers  (with  1  death  from  cholera);  119  enlisted 
men,  with  38  deaths  (37  from  cholera  and  1  from  variola) ;  20  enlisted 
men,  with  7  deaths  (all  of  cholera). 

The  high  mountain  plateau  of  Benguet  Province,  visited  by  the 
division  commander,  offers  sites  somewhat  close  up  admirably  suited 
to  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  where  the  conditions  of  the  temper- 
ate zone  will  be  found  all  the  year  through.  This  locality  will  meet 
the  same  necessity  for  these  islands  that  Dahrgeeling  and  Simla  do  for 
India,  or  that  Buetenzorg  and  many  other  hill  stations  do  in  Java. 

The  Baguio  weather  reports  show  that  the  mean,  as  well  as  the 
maximum  and  minimum,  temperatures  are  about  20°  F.  lower  than 
prevail  at  Manila,  although  for  a  part  of  the  year  there  will  be  more 
dampness  in  the  mountains. 

A  reconnoissance  was  made  of  Mariveles  Mountain,  which  is  in 
plain  sight  of  Manila,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  suitable  locality  for  a 
hospital  or  sanitarium  that  would  be  more  accessible  than  Baguio. 
The  party  found  the  mountain  top  to  be  over  4,000  feet  elevation,  but 
there  was  no  water  supply  above  2,000  feet  and  no  suitable  ground 
for  the  buildings  at  any  level. 

ENGINEERING. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  new  map  work  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  year  in  the  ofl&ces  of  the  chief  engineer  and  of  department 
engineers.  New  maps  have  been  made  of  the  entire  archipelago; 
Mindanao;  lake  region  in  Mindanao;  Malahi  Island;  Cuyo  Islands; 
Jolo  Island ;  each  of  the  three  departments ;  of  Cebu  Harbor  approaches ; 
Iloilo  Harbor;  Cagayan  River,  Luzon ;  province  of  AmbosCamarines; 
province  of  Bataan;  province  of  Rizal;  five  sheets  of  inch  map  of 
Luzon.  Many  corrections  and  additions  have  been  made  to  old  maps, 
bringing  them  up  to  about  the  following  state  of  progress: 

I/uzon. — West  coast  south  of  Lingayen,  the  central  portion  extend- 
ing east  to  the  divide,  and  Cavite,  Laguna,  and  Batangas  provinces 
mapped  accurately  on  scale  of  1  inch  to  mile.  Southern  peninsula 
and  Cagayan  Valley  fairly  mapped,  and  remainder  of  island  poorly 
mapped. 

Mindoro. — Northeast  coast  and  Palauan  Bay,  also  the  southwestern 
part  from  Mangarin  to  Bula  Cacas  (an  area  of  about  250  square  miles 
made  by  the  Second  Battalion  Engineers)  well  mapped. 

Panay. — Entire  island  accurately  mapped,  but  not  contoured. 
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Cebu. — A  map,  extending  across  the  island  and  embracing  about 
one-third  of  territory,  recently  made  by  Company  F,  Engineers,  con- 
toured at  200  feet  intervals,  made  very  accurate.  Remainder  of 
island  mapped  very  poorly. 

Samar, — New  map  has  been  started ;  nothing  being  used  except  such 
as  is  obtained  from  American  sources. 

Boholy  LeyiCy  and  Negros. — Poorly  mapi>ed.  Existing  maps  reported 
as  wholly  unreliable. 

Mindanao. — New  map  spoken  of  in  last  year's  report  has  been 
divided  into  five  sections,  and  has  been  greatly  added  to  from  notes 
and  sketches  made  by  of&cers  and  men  of  Second  Battalion  of  Engi- 
neers, other  officers  of  the  Army,  and  Coast  and  Geodetic  charto. 
Outlines  of  island  seem  reliable,  but  main  topography,  except  such  as 
above  derived,  quite  unreliable. 

In  addition,  numerous  maps  have  been  made  by  engineer  officers 
and  soldiers  of  military  reservations  for  new  posts,  for  fortifications, 
of  old  fortifications,  and  Spanish  ports  or  harbors,  etc. ;  and  special 
reports  have  been  secured  from  the  same  sources  on  coal  deposits  of 
Bataan  Island,  projects  for  river  and  harbor  and  fortification  works. 

During  the  year  several  thousand  blueprints  have  been  made  and 
issued,  over  1,500  of  which  were  census  maps  prepared  for  General 
Sanger,  in  charge  of  that  bureau. 

The  entire  Second  Battalion  of  Engineers  was  on  duty  in  the  division 
throughout  the  year  until  June  6,  when  Companies  G  and  H  were 
relieved  by  Companies  I  and  K,  of  the  Third  Battalion. 

During  the  entire  year  two  companies  have  been  on  duty  in  the  pres- 
ent Department  of  Luzon,  and  two  companies  in  the  present  Depart- 
ment of  Mindanao  until  November,  1902,  since  which  date  one  company 
has  been  on  duty  in  each  of  the  two  departments  of  Visayas  and  Min- 
danao. The  duties  of  the  troops  have  consisted  in  road  and  bridge 
building,  exploration  and  location  of  trails,  reconnoissance,  road  sketch- 
ing, map  making,  hydrographic,  topographic,  and  land  surveying, 
photography,  wharf  building,  superintendence  of  building  of  posts, 
barracks,  and  quarters,  and  other  engineering  work.  Such  troops  as 
have  not  been  engaged  in  actual  field  work  have  been  instructed  in 
infantry  and  engineer  duties  and  photography. 

Some  of  the  most  important  work  done  under  direction  of  engineer 
officers  and  men  during  the  year  is  as  follows: 

Lieutenants  Pillsbury  and  Caples,  with  30  men,  road  and  bridge 
work,  surveying,  and  laying  out  new  post  sites  in  Batangas. 

Lieutenant  Lukesh,  with  4  men,  superintending  road  and  bridge 
work  in  Cagayan  Valley. 

Lieut.  Lytic  Brown,  with  11  men,  surveying  mouth  of  Cagayan  River 
and  preparing  plans  and  estimate  for  improvement  of  port  of  Aparri. 

Lieutenants  Markham,  Lukesh,  and  Rand,  with  30  men,  surveying 
and  laying  out  post,  building  roads,  wharf,  and  storehouse  at  Fort 
William  McKinley,  under  direction  of  Captains  Hart  and  Cosby. 

Lieutenant  Hannum,  with  10  men,  surveying  for  fortifications  at 
Cebu. 

Lieutenant  Pillsbury,  with  12  men,  surveying  for  fortifications  at 
entrance  to  Manila  Bay. 

Lieutenant  Woodruff,  with  13  men,  exploring  Mariveles  reservation 
with  view  to  securing  a  site  for  a  high-level  recuperation  station. 

Topographical  surveys  for  military  reservations  at  following  sites: 
near  Los  BaSos;  Santo  Tomas;  Calamba;  Angeles;  Arayat;  lands  in 
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Manila;  nearBayambang;  Malahi  Island;  Calbayog;  near  Santa  Croz; 
Corregidor Island;  Mariveles;  Iloilo;  Guimaras Island;  nearLaguan, 
Samar;  at  Jolo;  at  Zamboanga;  at  Malabang;  at  Iligan;  at  Camp 
Overton,  near  Iligan;  at  Camp  Vicars;  Dumaguete;  Ormoc. 
»    Lieutenant  Otwell,  engaged  in  construction  of  wharf  at  Calbayog. 

Lieutenant  Dent,  with  Company  F,  surveying  and  laying  out  post 
of  Camp  Jossman  and  constructing  road  from  that  post  to  bay. 

Lieutenant  Spalding,  with  3  men,  supervising  construction  of  wharf 
for  new  post  of  Camp  Jossman. 

Lieutenant  Peek,  with  15  to  21  men,  constructing  road  from  Cota- 
bato  to  Parang  and  building  wharf  at  Parang. 

Lieutenant  Fries,  with  30  men,  completing  wharf  at  Zamboanga. 

Lieutenants  Fries  and  Hannum,  with  12  men,  constructing  wharf  at 
Jolo. 

Lieutenant  Mitchell,  with  4  men,  constructing  wharf  at  Camp 
Overton. 

Captain  Morrow,  Lieutenants  Brown  and  Dent,  with  F  and  G  Com- 
panies, supervising  construction  of  Malabang- Vicars  road. 

Captain  Morrow,  Lieutenants  Rand,  Pillsbury,  and  Mitchell,  with 
about  40  men,  supervising  construction  of  Iligan-Lanao  road  and 
erection  Pantar  suspension  bridge. 

Captain  Jervey  has  served  as  superintendent  of  light-house  con- 
struction under  the  civil  government,  and  Captain  McGregor  until 
his  death  as  sanitary  engineer  for  the  archipelago  and  city  engineer 
of  Manila. 

The  work  of  these  troops  has  been  of  a  high  grade  and  valuable  to 
the  civil  government  as  well  as  to  the  military. 

Improvement  of  the  port  of  Manila  is  under  way  as  follows,  in  brief: 

First.  Completion  of  (old  Spanish)  breakwater  and  its  extension  to 
30-foot  contour  (about  760  feet  of  extension). 

Second.  Construction  of  detached  breakwater  3,000  feet  long,  extend- 
ing in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  a  point  near  the  outer  end  of 
the  west  breakwater. 

Third.  Construction  of  water-tight  bulkhead  along  the  12-foot  con- 
tour, approximately  parallel  to  shore  west  of  walled  city,  and  exten- 
sion of  short  breakwater  (about  875  feet  extension)  to  intersection 
with  this  bulkhead.  This  will  reclaim  about  148  acres,  to  be  filled 
with  dredged  material  to  7^  feet  above  mean  low  water. 

Fourth.  Dredging  of  18-foot  channel  parallel  to  west  breakwater, 
and  small  inner  basin  affording  connection  from  deep  water  in  harbor 
through  a  canal  to  Pasig  River. 

Fifth.  Dredging  of  an  area  of  about  350  acres,  between  breakwater 
and  bulkhead,  to  a  depth  of  30  feet,  to  afford  an  anchorage  for  deej)- 
draft  vessels. 

The  amount  available  is  $4,029,000,  United  States  currency,  under 
act  22,  United  States  Philippine  Commission,  and  two  later  amend- 
ments. The  work  is  being  executed  under  contract  with  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf  and  Pacific  Company,  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

During  the  year  3,096  linear  feet  of  timber  bulkhead  were  com- 
pleted and  protected  by  85,239  short  tons  of  rock.  Eighty-one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  five  long  tons  have  been  placed  on  the  west 
breakwater  and  12,311  tons  on  the  east  breakwater. 

An  hydraulic  dredge  of  capacity  of  about  1,000  cubic  yards  per 
hour  was  installed  in  February,  and  since  that  time  it  has  dredged 
and  deposited  behind  the  bulkhead  1,550,233  cubic  yards  of  material. 

Total  expenditures  during  the  vear  have  been  $802,243.13. 
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IMPBOVEMENT  OF  THE  PASIO. 

The  project  proposes  maintaining  an  18-foot  channel  from  the  Bridge 
of  Spain  (whicli  bars  large  vessels  from  the  upper  river)  to  the  bay, 
about  6,000  feet,  and  a  6-foot  channel  from  this  bridge  to  the  lake. 

During  the  year  696,264  cubic  yards  of  material  have  been  dredged 
with  government  plant  by  hired  labor,  so  that  a  channel  between  400 
and  500  feet  wide  exists  from  the  Bridge  of  Spain  to  the  bay.  The 
depth  across  the  bar  at  entrance  of  bay  is  only  300  feet  wide,  but  20 
feet  deep. 

The  old  wall  at  canal  entrance  has  been  removed  to  depth  of  12  feet. 
Preparations  have  been  completed  for  beginning  work  on  the  upper 
river. 

The  work  performed  as  reported  above  in  constructing  a  new  har- 
bor for  Manila  and  in  improving  the  navigability  of  the  Pasig  River 
was  paid  for  with  civil  funds  appropriated  by  the  United  States  Phil- 
ippine Commission,  and  while  its  successful  prosecution  was  of  great 
military  interest,  the  work  itself  in  no  way  came  under  the  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  division  commander. 

The  division  commander  expresses  his  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
earnestness,  intelligence,  and  effectiveness  that  have  characterized  the 
work  of  the  chief  engineer  and  his  officers  and  men.  The  work  of  the 
battalion  in  Mindanao  and  in  a  great  variety  of  other  duties  has  been 
very  valuable  to  the  service. 

ARMS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  operations  of  the  ordnance  department  were  confined  chiefly  to 
the  Manila  depot,  of  which  the  division  chief  ordnance  officer  is  in 
command.  During  the  year  the  depot's  chief  efforts  have  been  toward 
repairing  and  supplying  arms,  ammunition,  and  equipment  for  the 
troops,  unifying  their  equipment,  and  gathering  into  the  depot  sur- 
plus serviceable  stores.  The  civil  government,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Navy  have  been  supplied  also  with  some  stores. 

During  the  year  quantities  of  unserviceable  property  that  could  be 
repaired,  unreliable  small-arms  ammunition,  and  experimental  stores 
that  had  been  tested  and  reported  on,  aggregating  In  all  416  tons, 
were  shipped  to  the  various  arsenals  in  the  United  States.  During 
the  same  time  regular  issues  aggregating  676  tons  were  made  to  the 
troops  in  the  division,  the  total  number  of  requisitions  honored  being 
1,628.  During  the  year  the  depot  has  received  unserviceable  stores 
inspected  and  condemned  by  inspectors,  numbering  402,402  items, 
and  having  a  total  cost  of  $97,997.93. 

The  most  difficult  problem  in  supply  seems  to  be  that  of  ammunition 
maintained  in  good  condition.  The  trouble  is  due  to  moisture  and 
mainly  with  the  primers.  The  only  apparent  remedy  is  to  keep  all 
the  ammunition  in  zinc-lined  boxes.  Straw,  excelsior,  or  any  other 
material  able  to  absorb  and  retain  moisture  should  be  avoided  in 
packing.  Deterioration  of  the  unpacked  and  exposed  ammunition  is 
unavoidable,  and  such  ammunition  should  be  replaced  frequently 
enough  to  insure  reliability.  The  depot  has  always  had  a  sufficient 
supply  of  good  ammunition. 

The  Springfield  carbine,  issued  to  scouts,  has  given  rise  to  frequent 
complaints.  The  arms  are  old  and  not  perfect;  but  a  good  part  of 
the  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  native  lacks  familiarity  with 
his  weapon,  and  its  proper  care.     Complaints  in  regard  to  the  firing 
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pins,  most  of  which  are  of  steel,  are  frequent.     These  are  rapidly  be- 
ing replaced  by  bronze  pins,  which  are  satisfactory. 

The  department  has  disbursed  from  ordnance  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  year  $76,503.09,  and  under  quartermasters'  appropriations 
$1,150. 

The  shops  comprise  an  armory,  harness  shop,  machine  shop,  car- 
penter shop,  foundry,  blacksmith  shop,  and  tin  shop,  all  of  which 
have  been  repaired  and  some  of  which  have  been  improved  by  instal- 
lation of  new  machinery  during  the  year.  All  shops  have  been  kept 
busily  employed. 

The  commanding  officer  examined  all  returns  of  ordnance  property 
in  the  division  before  forwarding  them  to  Washington.  This  system 
has  worked  well,  allowing  correction  of  errors  without  the  great  loss 
of  time  necessary  in  case  they  are  forwarded  direct. 

Twelve  ordnance  sergeants  have  been  ou  duty  in  the  division, 
besides  a  detachment  of  36  enlisted  men  in  the  depot.  Six  additional 
ordnance  sergeants  could  be  utilized  to  good  advantage. 
•  Up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  civil  government  is  indebted 
to  the  ordnance  department  in  the  sum  of  $124,787.95  for  arms  and 
equipment  sold  to  the  civil  authorities  for  use  of  constabulary  and 
officials  at  reduced  rates,  as  arranged,  for  which  payment  has  not  been 
made.  As  a  credit  against  this  sum  the  civil  government  has  turned 
over  to  the  department  military  stores,  paid  for  from  funds  of  the  civil 
government,  to  the  value  of  $178,340.54,  which  sum  does  not,  however, 
represent  real  values,  as  in  most  cases  the  articles  received  were  value- 
less to  the  military  government,  purchased,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
civil  government  during  the  insurrectionary  period  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  and  turned  over  to  the  military,  as  the  civil  government  had  no 
place  or  arrangements  for  their  care.  A  list  has  been  prepared  which 
shows  that  stores  amounting  to  $149,002.17  have  been  condemned  and 
either  returned  to  the  civil  officials  or  were  available  for  such  return, 
leaving  stores  to  the  value  of  $29,338.37,  which  the  department  needs. 
The  matter  of  the  settlement  of  this  account  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  report  to  the  department.  The  civil  government  still 
holds  a  quantity  of  stores  not  included  in  the  above  account,  which, 
it  is  understood,  will  be  turned  over  at  an  early  opportunity.  There 
have  been  captured  from  ladrone  bands  by  the  constabulary  and  turned 
over  to  the  department  22  magazine  rifles,  7  gun  slings,  and  1  canteen 
strap. 

The  depot  ordnance  accommodations  are  not  sufficient,  and  when 
work  is  begun  on  the  seacoast  defenses  the  plant  will  be  quite  inade- 
quate. On  this  subject  a  special  report,  at  considerable  length,  was 
made  quite  recently  by  the  undersigned.  This  matter  should  receive 
prompt  attention.  It  is  also  very  important  that  there  be  a  settlement 
of  the  property  account  between  the  ordnance  department  and  the 
civil  government. 

The  ordnance  service  has  been  very  satisfactorily  performed. 

PAYMENTS. 

During  the  year  22  paymasters  have  served  in  the  division,  the 
average  number  continuously  on  duty  being  16.  Payments  to  the 
troops  have  been  bimonthly  at  some  stations  and  monthly  at  others. 
In  the  Department  of  Luzon  up  to  the  May  31,  1903,  muster,  all  pay- 
ments have  been  bimonthly  excepting  to  the  troops  in  the  post  of 
Manila.     Commencing  May  31  monthly  payments  have  been  extended 
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to  include  all  troops  on  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railroad.  In  the 
Department  of  the  Visayas  it  has  not  been  practicable  until  quite 
recently  to  pay  any  troops  monthly  except  where  paymasters  have 
been  stationed.  The  monthly  service  is  now,  however,  extended  to 
the  larger  coast  ports.  In  the  Department  of  Mindanao  monthly  pay- 
ments have  been  extended  only  to  the  post  of  Zamboanga. 

A  paymaster  was  stationed  at^Tacloban,  Leyte,  from  August,  1902, 
until  April,  1903,  in  order  to  pay  the  posts  around  that  station.  This 
arrangement  greatly  facilitated  these  payments,  and  was  dropped  only 
on  the  abandonment  of  nearly  all  the  smaller  stations. 

The  establishment  of  the  treasury  of  the  archipelago,  and  its  desig- 
nation as  a  United  States  depository,  which  occurred  November  1, 
1902,  has  been  of  the  greatest  help  in  transacting  the  business  of  the 
pay  department. 

The  statistics  of  the  work  of  the  pay  department  during  the  year 
are  given  in  brief  below: 

United  States  fnnds  received  during  the  year  and  on  hand  at  the 
be^ning  of  year. $12,789,641.82 

Received: 

Soldiers' deposits -. 1,027,911.97 

Paymasters'  collections 334, 943. 56 

Total - -     14,152,497.36 

DISBUB8ED. 

Pay  of  army 8,246,481.69 

Mileage .- - 37,340.16 

Deposited  to  credit  Treasurer  United  States 3,205,187.19 

Transferred  to  paymasters  outside  of  division.  _  _ 10, 000. 00 

On  hand --- --  2,663,488.81 

Total 14,152,497.35 

PUBLIC  CrVIL  FUNDS. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1902 7,559.73 

Disbursed,  pay  of  scouts , 2, 143. 63 

Dei>osited  to  credit  treasurer  archix)elago 5, 416, 10 

Col.  Charles  H.  Whipple  was  the  chief  paymaster  until  February 
19,  1903,  on  which  date  he  was  succeeded  by  Maj.  George  R.  Smith, 
who  still  continues  in  charge  as  chief  paymaster. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  signal  corps  at  present  consists  of  7  officers  and  421  enlisted 
men,  with  4  detailed  line  officers  as  assistants,  and  operates  and  main- 
tains 3,105  miles  of  land  lines  and  1,472  miles  of  cable,  in  addition  to 
handling  messages  that  pass  over  2,250  miles  of  branch  lines  and  142 
miles  of  cable  that  have  been  turned  over  to  the  civil  government  for 
maintenance. 

The  chief  signal  officer  remarks  that  there  are  only  16  stations 
occupied  by  United  States  troops  that  are  without  telegraphic  or  tele- 
phonic communication,  and  only  one  of  these  is  of  much  importance. 
It  is  projected  to  connect  this  one  (Camp  Hartshorne,  Samar)  by  a 
land  line  from  Sorsogon  to  Matnog,  thence  a  cable  across  San  Ber- 
nardino Straits  via  Capul  light  to  Barobaybay,  thence  by  land  line  to 
Laguan,  incidentally  giving  telegraphic  connection  with  Capul  light 
for  the  reporting  of  vessels  passing  through  San  Bernardino  Straits. 
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Thefiie  line^  furnish  coiDmnnicatioii  with  207  points  in  the  archi- 
pelago and  connect  341  telephones  comprising  local  systems  at  23 
military  stations.  There  were  100,000,000  words  sent  during  the  year 
and  cost  the  United  States  $320,000,  exclusive  of  the  cable  vessel 
Burnsidey  which,  as  will  appear  in  another  part  of  this  rejKirt,  cost 
for  operation,  maintenance,  and  repairs  $203,530,  and  was  of  little 
service  for  any  other  purpose.  The  tel^raph  service  cost  the  civil 
government  n<  ithing,  while  lines  that  cost  the  United  States  $118,704. 18 
were  turned  over  without  charge  to  the  government  of  the  Philippines. 

One  officer  of  the  corps  is  assigned  to  the  division  staflf,  1  is  an 
accounting  and  disbursing  officer,  4  are  on  telegraphic  duty  in  dejiart- 
ments,  and  5  are  inspectors  of  telegraphic  stations. 

In  maintenance  of  the  lines  iron  poles  have  been  substituted  for 
wood  as  far  as  possible;  9,000  such  poles  have  been  purchased  and 
will  shortly  be  installed.  When  all  present  land  lines  are  provided 
with  these  poles,  the  continuity  of  communication  will  be  improved 
and  the  strength  of  the  maintenance  squads  will  be  reduced  by  fully 
100  men. 

The  maintenance  of  the  cable  lines  during  the  year  has  been  greatly 
interfered  with  by  the  absence  of  the  cableship  Burnside  for  about 
half  the  year.  The  Tucuran-Zamboanga  cable  was  interrupted  for 
about  three  months,  and  the  Zamboanga-Jolo  cable  became  inter- 
rupted in  March  and  is  still  out  of  service.  The  date  of  the  return  of 
the  Burnsidey  now  in  Alaska,  is  still  uncertain,  and  the  necessity  of 
a  cable-repair  ship,  available  at  all  times  for  this  work,  has  been 
demonstrated. 

The  department  maintains  in  Manila  the  telephone  line  (of  176  tele- 
phones, with  1  central  and  2  subcentral  offices) ;  a  machine  and  repair 
shop,  which  furnishes  the  electric  energy  for  the  14  circuits  of  tele- 
graph radiating  from  Manila;  and  a  signal  station  at  Corregidor  to 
report  all  vessels  passing  into  the  bay  during  daylight  hours.  Every 
officer  of  the  military  govei-ntnent  of  considerable  rank  and  a  good 
many  of  the  officials  of  the  civil  government  have  telephones  in  their 
residences,  free  of  cost  to  them. 

During  the  year  the  department  sent  messages  as  follows:  War 
Department,  431,910;  Navy  Department,  5,533;  United  States  Gov- 
ernment departments,  11,999;  civil  government,  Philippine  Islands, 
190,838;  commercial,  full  rate,  127,163;  commercial,  half  rate,  30,648; 
total,  798,091  messages,  and  has  handled  a  total  of  3,130,098  messages. 

During  the  year  the  department  has  expended  $23,238.28  of  United 
States  funds,  and  about  $65,582.26  that  was  appropriated  from  the 
insular  treasury,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  about  $3,400  will  be 
refunded  to  the  Philippine  treasury  as  an  unused  balance,  making  the 
cost  to  the  civil  government  for  the  year  not  more  than  the  refund  to 
the  civil  treasury  from  receipts  on  paid  messages,  $62, 194. 64.  Respect- 
ing this  deposit  in  the  Philippine  treasury,  instead  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  of  the  line  receipts  on  commercial  messages,  a  special 
communication  was  recently  forwarded  to  the  War  Department. 

The  division  commander  remarks  respecting  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone maintenance  and  operation,  which  has  occupied  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  signal  officers  and  men,  that  the  service  has  been  gen- 
erally well  performed,  though  there  have  been  cases  of  carelessness  and 
neglect,  complaints  respecting  them  having  largely  come  from  officials 
of  the  civil  government. 

The  causes  of  cable  breaks  have  been  those  due  to  seismic  disturb- 
ances in  the  ocean  depths  (this  cause  it  is  claimed  is  responsible  for 
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the  two  breaks  in  comparatively  deep  water),  and  those  due  either  to 
carelessness  or  ignorance  in  .laying  or  to  the  use  of  unsuited  cables. 

To  traverse  a  harbor  with  a  land  end  of  a  cable  line  and  place  it 
exactly  where  vessels  must  anchor  if  they  use  the  harbor  at  all,  as 
was  done  at  Parang-Parang,  is  but  to  have  the  service  interrupted; 
and  this  is  exactly  what  happened  more  than  once  at  this  port  until 
it  was  relaid  in  such  way  that  the  anchors  of  ships  did  not  find  it. 

Some  light  and  poorly  armored  cables  were  laid  in  very  strong  tidal 
currents  over  a  coral  bottom.  This  is  the  case  with  the  cables  in  and 
out  of  Zamboanga,  the  Basilan  line,  and  the  Jolo  line  throughout  a 
considerable  part  of  the  distance.  The  currents  in  their  ebb  and  flow 
sweep  these  wires  over  the  sharp  rocky  bottom,  and  in  a  few  months 
the  insulation  is  destroyed  and  the  line  is  useless. 

The  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  communicated  to  the  civil 
governor  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  in  letter  dated  July 
7,  1902,  required  that  the  telegraph  lines  be  transferred  to  the  civil 
government  as  soon  as  possible.  The  matter  was  taken  up  and  some 
2,392  miles  have  been  turned  over;  but  there  has  been  some  shortage 
of  operators,  and  the  civil  government  for  some  time  past  has  not 
received  any  of  the  many  lines  recently  offered  for  transfer. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  civil  officiaLs  that  an  efficient  cable  service 
will  be  very  expensive,  for  it  is  apparent  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
maintain  a  steamer  and  have  her  always  at  command  for  the  repairs 
of  breaks  in  the  many  cable  lines  and  a  great  many  land  ends,  some 
one  or  more  of  which  are  almost  all  the  time  in  trouble.  A  suitable 
vessel  with  proper  deep-sea  equipment  will  cost  at  least  $150,000,  and 
will  cost  for  maintenance  and  oi)eration  not  less  than  $100,000  a  year, 
and  to  maintain  the  land  service  on  the  extravagant  American  basis 
which  prevails  in  all  branches  of  the  public  service  in  the  Philippines 
will  cost  probably  $250,000  a  year  at  least.  It  would  not  be  strange 
if  the  civil  government  preferred  to  avoid  this  expense  and  leave  the 
burden  to  l^  carried  by  the  United  States  Treasury  as  now. 

Two  cable  companies  are  now  doing  business  in  the  Philippines, 
although  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  represent  one  business  inter- 
est.    Their  wires  reach  America  On  the  east  and  China  on  the  west. 

There  are  now  in  use  some  500  miles  of  interisland  cables  owned 
by  one  of  the  cable  companies,  by  means  of  which  the  three  largest 
business  centers  in  the  southern  islands  are  reached,  and  the  War 
Department  has  paralleled  this  private  line  and  transmits  commercial 
messages  in  competition  with  the  private  company. 

The  commercial  cable  interests  now  in  business  here  can  care  for 
and  operate  these  cable  lines  at  one-half  the  outlay  the  Government 
will  incur.  Consideration  of  economy  points  to  an  arrangement  with 
these  interests  that  they  may  take  over  these  lines  and  the  land  lines 
also  and  be  paid  such  sum  as  the  service  is  worth  over  and  above  the 
line  receipts;  or  a  subsidiary  company  to  the  cable  interests  could  be 
organized  to  own  and  operate  these  telegraphic  connections  in  harmony 
with  the  cable  lines. 

When  the  wireless  telegraph  system  shall  have  been  established  as 
a  practicable  going  concern,  the  Philippines  will  afford  an  ideal  field 
for  the  use  of  this  method  of  communication.  There  is  now  no  inter- 
island connection  more  than  200  miles  long.  When  the  land  lines  are 
strung  on  iron  poles  and  the  wireless  syst/cm  is  in  use,  their  mainte- 
nance and  operation  should  in  private  hands  come  well  within  the 
receipts,  and  the  service  be  without  cost  to  the  Government  save  for 
usual  tolls. 
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Now  the  operators  are  soldiers,  but  a  company  that  had  a  regard 
for  the  dividends  of  its  stockholders  wonld  substitute  native  operators 
and  linemen  exclusively  for  the  expensive  American,  in  this  respect 
but  carrying  out  an  invariable  practice  in  the  Orient,  where  all  teleg- 
raphers and  linemen  are  natives  save  a  very  few  overseers  and 
superintendents. 

DEPARTMENT  REPORTS. 

Herewith  are  printed  the  reports  of  Brig.  Gen.  T.  J.  Wint,  U.  S. 
Army,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Visayas,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
S.  S.  Sumner,  U.  S.  Army,  commanding  the  Department  of  Mindanao. 
No  report  has  been  received  from  Maj.  Gen.  J.  F.  Wade,  U.  S.  Army, 
commanding  the  Department  of  Luzon,  but  as  this  officer  assumed 
command  of  the  Division  of  the  Philippines  on  the  25th  day  of  July, 
1903,  he  may  intend  to  supply  the  Department  of  Luzon  report  later. 
General  Wade  commanded  the  department  throughout  the  period 
covered  by  this  report. 

The  troops  in  the  Department  of  Luzon  are  grouped  into  three 
commands,  as  follows: 

Those  north  of  the  Pasig  River  (except  those  in  the  city  of  Manila) 
are  in  the  Second  Brigade.  During  the  year  the  commanding  officers 
of  this  brigade  have  been  Brig.  Gens.  T.  J.  Wint  and  Francis  Moore, 
the  latter  still  in  command. 

Those  south  of  the  Pasig  River  (except  those  in  the  city  of  Manila) 
and  including  the  island  of  Mindoro  constitute  the  Third  Brigade. 
During  the  year  the  commanding  officers  of  this  brigade  have  been 
Brig.  Gens.  J.  F.  Bell,  J.  M.  Lee,  and  Col.  Constant  Williams,  Twenty- 
sixth  Infantry,  and  again  General  Lee,  the  last  named  still  in  command. 

The  troops  in  the  city  of  Manila,  including  Pasay,  under  the  senior 
officer  present,  report  directly  to  the  department  commander,  who,  on 
the  25th  day  of  July,  was  Brig.  Gen.  George  M.  Randall,  this  officer 
having  relieved  General  Wade  on  the  date  given. 

During  the  year  there  was  no  call  made  upon  the  military  com- 
mander in  the  Philippines  for  the  assistance  of  troops  in  preserving 
the  peace,  except  as  reported  under  the  title  "Native  scouts."  The 
military  operations  of  these  men,  who  were  nearly  3,000,  were  directed 
by  the  civil  governor. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  D.  Baldwin  commanded  in  the  Department  of  the 
Visayas  until  February  22, 1903,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Jesse  M.  Lee,  and  on  the  11th  day  of  May,  1903,  Brig.  Gen.  T.  J.  Wint 
succeeded  General  Lee  and  has  remained  in  charge.  There  has  been 
no  occasion  during  the  year  to  use  the  troops  aggressively  against  the 
disturbers  of  the  peace  in  the  department,  but  the  constabulary  under 
the  governor  have  been  quite  active.  There  was  no  call  by  the  governor 
for  assistance  except  to  have  a  company  sent  for  station  to  the  forks 
of  the  Gandara  River  in  Samar  "for  moral  effect."  The  disturbances 
that  occurred  in  March,  April,  and  May  in  the  provinces  of  Surigao 
and  Misamis,  and  of  which  a  full  account  appears  under  "Public 
order,"  were  taken  in  hand  first  by  General  Lee,  of  the  Visayas,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  General  Wint;  this  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  disturbances  occurred  in  territory  that  pertained  to  another 
department.  At  this  particular  time  the  cable  between  division  and 
Mindanao  headquarters  was  down;  besides  General  Sumner  at  this 
time  had  full  need  for  all  the  troops  in  his  department.  For  this 
reason  the  department  lines  were  ignored  so  far  as  concerned  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  these  two  Mindanao  provinces,  and  the  forces 
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from  Iloilo,  Tacloban,  and  Cebu  restored  the  peace  nnder  the  depart- 
ment commander.  The  work  assigned  to  Generals  Lee  and  Wint, 
both  of  whom  went  to  the  scene  of  disturbance,  was  very  creditably 
performed. 

In  Mindanao  the  only  military  operations  were  against  the  Moros 
in  the  Lanao  region,  and  these  are  fully  reported  elsewhere. 

In  Sulu  the  conditions  have  at  times  been  critical.  There  has  been 
abundant  cause  for  punitive  action  of  the  troops  with  respect  to  the 
disorderly  Moros,  but  the  policy  has  been  adhered  to  of  avoiding  by 
every  honorable  means  an  occasion  for  conflict  and  bloodshed. 

There  has  been  but  one  case  of  assault  upon  a  soldier,  this  in  the 
town  of  Jolo,  the  soldier  being  killed  by  a  "  Juramentado,"  who  was 
instantly  killed  by  other  soldiers,  while  onlooking  Moros  assisted. 
Now  that  there  is  to  be  a  politico-military  government  for  Sulu,  it  is 
probable  the  authorities  and  some  of  the  fanatical  and  suspicious 
natives  mil  come  to  blows;  but  the  destruction  of  these  people,  save 
under  the  inexorable  stress  of  necessity,  would  be  unfortunate. 

The  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Mindanao  have  been  ably  admin- 
istered by  the  department  commander,  who  has  received  the  well- 
merited  promotion  of  major-general  of  the  Army.  General  Sumner 
was  relieved  from  command  of  the  department  on  July  1,  1903,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  senior  officer  present,  Col.  William  M.  Wallace, 
Fourteenth  Cavalry. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  the  last  annual  report  of  Colonel 
Wallace,  who  commanded  at  Jolo  during  the  year.  There  is  also  a 
copy  of  his  last  quarterly  report,  which  goes  somewhat  more  into 
details  than  the  other. 

FINALLY. 
DIVISION  AND  BRIGADES. 

In  the  interest  of  economy  and  benefit  to  the  service  in  very  many 
ways,  an  administrative  change  of  very  great  importance  should  be 
made,  a  change  which  will  be  of  immense  value  also  in  an  executive 
way. 

The  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  segregate  the  command  of  the 
troops  into  departments  has  passed,  if,  indeed,  the  necessity  ever 
existed.  As  there  is  but  one  depot  for  supply,  so  there  can  be  and 
actually  is  but  one  military  command  concerned  with  the  larger  ques- 
tions of  military  administration.  The  present  arrangement  of  a  ter- 
ritorial commander  really  accomplishes  nothing  beneficial  beyond 
what  a  brigade  commander  may  do,  except  that  the  former  has  the 
legal  capacity  to  convene  general  courts-martial;  but  so  long  as  he  is 
assigned  to  a  control  which  is  recognized  by  the  articles  of  war,  and 
in  deference  to  custom,  it  is  felt  to  be  necessary,  it  seems,  to  give  each 
such  officer  a  larger  staff  than  he  has  any  use  for.  These  officers  are 
a  chief  quartermaster,  chief  commissary,  chief  surgeon,  chief  signal 
officer,  chief  ordnance  officer,  and  a  chief  engineer  officer.  These 
men  make  work  and  increase  the  importance  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, if  his  importance  is  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  officers 
and  clerks  at  his  headquarters  and  the  number  of  papers  that  daily 
pass  over  his  desk. 

The  change  which  is  suggested  is  to  give  to  the  designation '  *  division  " 
a  meaning  entirely  foreign  to  what  is  usually  conveyed  by  the  word 
as  now  applied  to  a  geographical  command.  It  is  proposed  to  let  it 
have  the  same  significance  as  when  applied  to  the  subdivision  of  an 
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army  corps  called  a  division.  The  general  officer  assigned  by  the 
President  to  command  the  troops  serving  in  this  archipelago  would  com- 
mand the  Philippine  Division  and  not  the  Division  of  the  Philippines. 

The  troops  serving  here  should  be  divided  into  about  four  brigades, 
at  the  head  of  each  a  brigadier-general.  The  troops  in  North  Luzon 
would  be  called  the  First  Brigade,  headquarters  at  Fort  McKinley; 
those  serving  in  South  Luzon  to  be  designated  as  the  Second  Brigade, 
headquarters  at  Batangas  or  Lipa;  all  troops  in  the  Visayas  So  be 
designated  as  the  Third  Brigade,  headquarters  at  Camp  Jossman,  and 
those  in  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  the  Fourth  Brigade,  headquartei*s  at 
Zamboanga,  until  the  lUana-Iligan  Railway  shall  be  finished,  when  a 
new  headquarters  would  be  established  on  the  central  Mindanao 
Plateau.  The  words  ** division"  and  "brigade"  are  military,  but 
" de'partment "  and  "district"  are  not. 

Each  brigade  commander  should  be  his  own  inspector,  and  be 
required  to  spend  one-half  of  his  time  with  the  troops  in  their  exer- 
cises and  supervising  their  instruction.  He  would  need  an  officer  of 
the  general  staff,  an  adjutant-general,  a  judge-advocate,  and  one  or 
two  aids-de-camp,  but  no  other  staff  officers.  His  troops,  wherever 
situated,  would  be  supplied  from  Manila  depots,  and  he  would  have 
no  use  whatever  for  any  administrative  staff  officers  except  at  posts. 
The  law  should  be  changed  so  as  to  empower  him  to  convene  general 
courts-martial  for  trial  of  enlisted  men,  and  all  officers,  except  those 
who  may  be  charged  with  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  gentle- 
man, and  embezzlement,  in  which  cases  the  order  for  trial  should  be 
made  by  the  division  commander.  It  is  not,  however,  indispensable, 
no  matter  how  desirable,  that  the  law  be  changed  as  suggested ;  for 
the  judge-advocate  at  division  headquarters,  with  the  help  of  an 
assistant,  could  critically  examine  all  court-martial  proceedings  and 
the  chief  of  staff  present  them  for  signature.  The  additional  work 
would  be  no  great  burden. 

The  reform  would  release  many  staff  officers  and  clerks,  and  save 
public  expenditures  which  now  give  no  useful  result;  and  would  leave 
the  brigade  commander  foot  loose  to  be  what  a  brigade  commander  is 
in  every  army  in  the  world  but  the  American,  a  field  officer.  Now  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  is  consumed  in  office  work  and  very  little  of  it 
spent  in  the  saddle. 

When  this  is  done  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  responsibility  of  assist- 
ing the  civil  government  in  preserving  the  peace  and  unholding  the 
authority  of  civil  officials  will  be  left  where  it  always  was  until  the  30th 
of  January,  1903. 

If  the  same  plan  were  extended  to  the  United  States  territory  a 
great  stride  in  advance  as  respects  the  training  of  soldiers  would  be 
accomplished.  The  Atlantic  Division,  the  Mississippi  Division,  the 
Gulf  Division,  and  the  Pacific  Division  come  naturally,  and  then  two 
or  more  brigades  in  each;  but  these  brigadiers  need  not  concern  them- 
selves with  administrative  matters,  for  in  the  United  States  there  are 
practically  no  subsistence  depots.  The  quartermaster  depots  are  at 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Jeffersonville,  and  San  Francisco, 
and  the  medical  depots  are  but  two  or  three  in  number,  while  all  are 
controlled  from  Washington.  The  supplies  and  materials  are  usually 
sent  direct  by  the  merchant  or  contractor  to  the  post  where  they  are 
to  be  consumed.  The  brigade  commanders  would  vis6  requisitions 
and  estimates  and  ought  always  to  have  their  quarters  iu  one  of  their 
own  garrisons. 
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These  are  some  general  ideas  that  are  submitted  as  treating  of  con- 
ditions that  are  quite  unsatisfactory  now  and  should  be  remedied  at 
once.  Those,  like  myself,  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  Army 
know  that  there  have  been  general  officers  commanding  departments 
who  never  wore  a  uniform,  save  at  social  functions,  or  mounted  a 
horse  while  they  exercised  general  officer's  command.  Their  * '  inspec- 
tions "  were  i)erf unctory  affaii*s  and  of  very  little  military  consequence. 

Hn.rrARY  hygiene. 

The  chief  surgeon  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  sick  rate  which 
has  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  is  approximately  7  per  cent,  but  he 
does  not  mention  the  mortality  rate  specifically  and  by  itself.  There 
is  a  difficulty  in  stating  accurately  the  sick  rate  for  the  Philippines, 
for  the  reason  that  a  considerable  number  of  officers  and  men  are 
invalided  home,  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  on  convalescent  leave 
leaves  the  islands  he  is  at  once  dropped  from  the  Philippine  statis- 
tical health  records.  It  would  perhaps  be  possible  for  the  surgeon- 
general  to  state  his  data  with  more  absolute  accuracy  than  is  now  prac- 
ticable, but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  report  of  the  chief  surgeon  does 
not  give  the  whole  story. 

The  diseases  which  have  worked  most  injury  are  dysentery  and 
other  ailments  of  the  digestive  organs;  so  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
Tropics.  In  the  first  fifty-seven  years  of  this  century  the  European 
troops  serving  in  India  lost  6.9  per  cent  of  the  whole  force  by  death — 
in  other  words,  the  death  rate  in  India  was  nearly  the  same  as  has 
been  the  sick  rate  in  the  Philippines — but  in  India  the  conditions 
have  improved,  for  since  1882  the  mortality  rate  has  never  reached  17 
per  1,000. 

When  Luzon  is  traversed  by  a  railway  from  Aparri  to  Manila,  with 
branch  lines  to  San  Fernando  Uniorf,  Baguio,  and  the  eastern  prov- 
inces, with  another  line  of  rails  reaching  into  Cavite  Province,  and 
still  a  third  carried  up  the  Pasig  and  along  the  Laguna  shore  to  Pag- 
sanjan,  with  further  extensions  to  Batangas,  Balayan,  and  Lucena; 
when  Daet,  Nueva  Caceres,  Legaspi,  and  Sorsogon  are  all  connected 
and  have  a  port  outlet  at  Pasacao,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  main- 
tain more  than  about  four  stations  for  white  troops  in  Luzon,  namely, 
Forts  McKinley,  Stotsenburg,  Batangas,  and  Legaspi,  and  these 
troops  should  all  spend  a  good  part  of  the  year  in  the  Benguet  Moun- 
tains, whence  they  could  reach  any  place  in  the  island  in  a  day  or 
two.  In  the  Visayas  there  will  be  no  station  needed  for  Europeans 
except  Camp  Jossman,  and  in  Mindanao  one  large  post  for  two  regi- 
ments will  suffice  to  be  situated  on  the  high  tableland  of  Mindanao, 
either  at  the  head  of  the  Rio  Grande  or  near  Lake  Lanao.  This,  of 
course,  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  railroad  traversing  the  country, 
permitting  quick  movements  to  either  the  north  or  the  south  coast. 
The  road,  the  route  of  which  was  sketched  in  another  chapter,  might 
be  carried  from  Lake  Lanao  via  the  valley  of  the  Taraca  River  to  the 
great  plateau  where  the  eighth  parallel  of  latitude  crosses  the  Rio 
Grande,  thence  south  to  the  lower  valley,  and  so  on  to  Cotabato  and 
Port  Pollock.  With  such  an  arrangement  of  stations  the  white  troops 
ought  to  have  as  good  health  as  they  would  enjoy  in  the  States.  The 
native  troops  would,  however,  be  more  widely  dispersed  and  relied  on 
for  responding  to  first  calls  of  the  civil  authorities.  But  such  a  sys- 
tem of  roads,  which  would  have  a  very  great  military  value,  can  not 
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be  relied  on  to  earn  appropriate  recompense  for. capital  at  first.  The 
state  must  finance  these  undertakings  in  some  way,  either  by  advances 
for  construction  or  by  guaranteeing  earning  on  invested  capital. 

THE  WALLS  OF  MANUA. 

In  Appendix  VIII  will  be  found  a  paper,  possessing  some  interest 
for  the  general  reader,  and  perhaps  for  the  antiquarian  also,  respect- 
ing the  fortifications  that  surround  the  spot  where  stood  the  original 
Malay  city  of  Manila,  and  which  has  given  a  name  to  the  organization 
of  districts  of  wards  that,  collectively,  are  now  designated  as  Manila, 
but  which  is  really  composed  of  the  separate  municipal  districts  of 
Tondo,  Binondo,  Santa  Cruz,  Quiapo,  Sampaloc,  Pandacan,  Santa 
Ana,  Malate,  Ermita,  San  Fernando  deDilao,  and,  lastly,  Manila,  or,  as 
it  is  often  designated,  Intramuros,  or,  in  English,  "within  the  walls." 

Maj.  Joseph  C.  Bush,  Artillery  Corps,  has  collected  many  interest- 
ing facts  concerning  the  fortress  of  Manila,  and  has  traced  the  developn 
ment  of  the  defenses  and  supplied  the  names  of  all  the  important 
designers  and  constructing  engineers;  while  Capt.  A.  C.  Macomb, 
Fifth  Cavalry,  in  charge  of  the  office  of  military  information,  has  sup- 
plied translations  and  historical  sketches  respecting  the  different  gate- 
ways and  an  account  of  the  English  attack  and  capture  of  the  place 
in  1762.  The  walls  themselves  are  as  complete  an  illustration  of  the 
designs  and  defensive  methods  of  the  times  as  were  those  of  Carca- 
sonne,  but  for  a  much  longer  period,  that  VioUet-le-Duc  has  described 
so  charmingly. 

But  the  walls  of  Manila,  including  those  designed  by  the  priest  who 
followed  Ponce  de  Leon  and  was  lost  in  Florida,  but  extricated  him- 
self and  came  to  Manila,  or  those  built  but  a  little  more  than  a  half 
century  ago,  are  all  doomed  to  destruction  and  must  disappear,  save 
those  that  are  still  held  sacred  and  protected  by  the  military. 

Old  Fort  Santiago,  that  dates  from  1590,  is  secure  and  will  not  be 
molested.  Indeed,  there  is  no  occasion  for  its  molestation.  But  the 
rest  are  obstructing  the  commercial  and  sanitary  development  of  the 
city.  The  United  States  authorities  may  interpose  to  save  them  for  a 
time,  but  the  Filipinos  care  absolutely  nothing  about  the  fortifications. 
They  wish  to  have  them  demolished,  and  if  the  plans  of  the  United 
States  respecting  the  future  of  the  Filipino  people  are  realized,  they 
will  abate  the  nuisance  as  soon  as  they  have  control  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  power  to  do  so,  and  the  walls  will  go  the  way  the  ancient 
and  modern  city  walls  and  forts  have  gone  all  over  Europe. 

The  illustrations  with  the  paper  of  Major  Bush  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  proportions  and  magnitude  of  these  defenses  and  their 
present  condition.  The  stone  of  which  the  masonry  is  made,  volcanic 
ashes  that  have  become  consolidated,  is  so  soft  and  the  workmanship 
so  poor  that  they  are  all  overgrown  with  weeds  and  shrubs  and  must 
be  grubbed,  mowed,  and  cleaned  off  every  six  months,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  disappearing  in  a  jungle.  In  several  of  the  photo- 
graphs this  aspect  of  the  walls  is  well  illustrated.  In  one  photograph 
the  north  and  the  west  fronts  of  Fort  Santiago  are  shown  and  the  office 
building  that  has  been  constructed  there  on  the  terre-plein  of  Battery 
Santa  Barbara.     The  carriage  entrance  was  built  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  earliest  drawing  or  map  of  the  old  city  of  Manila  that  has  been 
consulted  is  one  made  about  the  year  1735.  It  was  captured  by  the 
English  in  1762,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  A  pho- 
tograph of  this  map  is  with  Major  Bush's  article. 
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« 

A  map  has  been  prepared,  based  on  official  records,  showing  the 
position  of  the  breaching  battery  planted  by  the  English  general  in 
his  siege  operations. 

SPANISH  CAMPAION  OF  1896-1898. 

There  does  not  exist  in  the  English  language  any  connected  and 
complete  account,  or  even  a  good  synopsis  of  the  Spanish  operations 
against  the  Filipinos  in  1896-1898.  This  campaign  was  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hostilities  which  continued  nntil  1902,  and  it  has  seemed 
to  the  undersigned  to  be  well  worth  while  that  an  account  of  those 
military  operations  should  be  told  somewhere  in  English. 

The  material  relied  on  for  data  is  unfortunately  all  of  Spanish  ori- 
gin. Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  Filipino  account  of 
the  fighting,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  such  account 
written,  nor  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  were  there  any  carefully 
kept  diaries.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  compiler  was  obliged  to 
rely  largely  upon  Spanish  works.  Maj.  John  S.  Mallory,  First 
Infantry,  has  spared  no  pains  to  present  a  fair  r6sum6  of  the  works 
he  consulted,  all  of  which  are  cited.  There  is  a  map  of  the  provinces 
of  Oavite,  Batangas,  and  Laguna,  the  principal  scenes  of  insurrection. 

POLITICO-Mn.rrARY  SITUATION. 

Just  exactly  what  is  the  status  of  government  in  these  islands,  in 
respect  to  the  Army,  is  not  easy  to  understand.  It  certainly  is  not 
the  same  as  that  which  exists  between  a  State  and  the  military  organ- 
izations that  chance  to  be  quartered  in  it,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be 
exactly  the  same  as  that  which  exists  in  a  Territory,  for  in  these  polit- 
ical subdivisions  the  troops  may  not  be  used  except  that  certain 
conditions  of  Federal  statute  law  be  fulfilled  by  those  asking  for 
assistance  to  preserve  or  restore  the  peace.  The  governor  of  a  State  or 
Territory  is  not  required  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  nor  can 
this  officer  give  any  orders  to  the  chief  executive,  or  in  any  way  influ- 
ence or  negative  legislation,  while  in  the  Philippines  the  formalities 
required  to  be  observed  in  securing  the  assistance  of  the  land  forces 
of  the  United  States  are  simplicity  itself  compared  with  those  that 
must  be  observed  in  the  Union,  and  the  governor  must  render  an 
account  of  his  stewardship  respecting  finance  to  the  head  of  the  War 
Department;  indeed,  it  would  appear  to  be  justifiable  and  legal  for 
the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  veto  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Philippine. Commission.  The  chief  executive  in  the 
Philippines  is  designated  in  the  act  of  July  1,  1902,  as  a  civil  gov- 
ernor. There  does  not  appear  in  this  act  any  definite  statement  of 
his  powers  and  responsibilities,  only  that  he  is  authorized  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  government  as  provided  by  Executive  order  of  June  21, 
1901,  but  when  that  order  is  consulted  it  appears  that  the  powers 
devolved  upon  the  civil  governor  were  the  same  as  those  that  were 
being  exercised  by  the  military  governor.  Here  search  for  a  definite 
schedule  of  powers  ends,  as  the  responsibility  and  authority  of  the 
military  officer  who  administered  civil  affairs  in  the  Philippines  were 
never  specified  in  any  statute,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  enu- 
merated or  defined  in  any  Executive  order  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

If  the  above  assumption  is  correct  as  to  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
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of  War  to  practically  control  legislation,  and  considering  that  the 
chief  executive  of  the  islands  must  render  to  the  Secretary  certain 
reports,  the  government  of  the  Philippines  would  not  be  inappropri- 
ately styled  **A  politico-military  government;"  that  is,  a  government 
in  which  civil  and  military  attributes  are  combined. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some  twelve  or  fifteen  army  officers 
holding  office  in  this  government,  many  of  their  offices  created  by  local 
legislation ;  and  if  the  government  was  strictly  civil  and  the  offices  of 
a  strictly  civil  character,  section  1222,  Revised  Statutes,  would  pre- 
clude employment  of  the  military  in  these  islands. 

At  this  date  very  nearly  3,000  troops  belonging  to.  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  are  serving  in  field  operations  aggressively  under  the 
orders  of  the  governor  against  the  enemies  of  peace  and  good  order; 
besides,  the  Philippine  constabulary  has  a  character  much  more  closely 
resembling  an  army  than  a  peace  force.  At  its  head  is  a  general  offi- 
cer, and  all  its  officers  are  described  by  purely  military  titles. 

In  no  English  Crown  colony,  except  the  purely  military  ones  like 
Gibralter,  Malta,  and  Aden,  do  the  military,  as  a  rule,  take  any  part. 
In  India  the  military  are  more  numerous,  in  the  character  of  "Resi- 
dents," *' Political  agents,"  etc. ;  but  the  government  proper  is  com- 
posed of  civilians.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  government  of  the  Philippines 
now  is  more  military  in  the  make  up  of  its  personnel  than  any  British 
Crown  colony. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  Army  is  very  much  closer  and  more 
essential  to  the  civil  government  here  than  it  is  in  any  of  our  States 
and  Territories,  and  very  much  closer  than  in  Porto  Rico.  For 
the  present  the  Army  would  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  orderly  government,  and  no  one  can  say  for  how  long  a  time  this 
will  continue  to  be  the  case. 

The  Philippines  are  about  as  far  away  from  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  The  governor  of  these  islands  has  a  very 
grave  responsibility  put  upon  him — a  much  heavier  burden  of  respon- 
sibility than  that  which  rests  on  the  chief  executive  of  any  of  our 
States.  For  these  reasons  he  should  exercise  very  wide  and  far-reach- 
ing powers.  If  he  is  not  already  posessed  of  the  powers  to  control  and 
direct  the  use  of  the  land  forces,  if  he  is  not  in  fact  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  military  in  these  islands,  then  it  is  respectfully  submitted 
that  such  authority  ought  to  be  vested  in  him. 

The  President's  order  of  June  21,  1901,  said  the  governor's  powers 
should  be  the  same  in  respect  to  civil  affairs  as  that  exercised  by  the 
military  governor.  Since  the  military  governor  could  order  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  the  troops  and  respond  to  his  own  conception  of 
necessity  for  armed  intervention  in  civil  affairs,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  authority  is  now  vested  in  the  civil  governor  by  the  act  of  July  1, 
1902,  which  has  confirmed  and  legalized  the  orders  of  April  7,  1900, 
June  21, 1901,  and  July  3, 1902;  but  if  the  result  suggested  above  has 
not  been  accomplished  entirely,  it  is  evident  that  something  approxi- 
mating to  it  has  been  accomplished. 

If  the  relations  between  the  government  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
military  be  the  same  as  that  between  the  government  of  a  State  and  the 
army  quartered  therein,  then  it  would  not  be  legal  for  the  military  com- 
mander to  respond  to  a  call  of  the  governor  for  assistance,  unless  the 
call  were  made  in  conformity  with  the  statutes;  but  in  the  Philippines 
the  military  commander  was  ordered  on  July  3, 1902,  to  respond  to  the 
direct  call  of  the  civil  authorities  made  in  a  form  quite  different  from 
that  prescribed  for  observance  in  the  Union. 
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If  the  call  of  the  civil  authorities  communicated  directly  must  be 
observed,  the  governor  is  in  effect  the  commander  in  chief;  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  If  it  be  admitt-ed  that  such  is  his  relation  to  the 
United  States  troops  serving  in  the  Philippines,  the  local  government 
itself  of  to-day  seems  to  be  a  very  close  copy  of  that  of  an  English 
Crown  colony: 

A  governor  who  is  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  police,  militia, 
military,  and  naval  forces. 

An  executive  council,  to  aid  and  assist  the  chief  executive,  composed 
exclusively  of  nominated  members,  a  part  native,  a  part  American. 

An  elected  legislative  assembly  of  from  60  to  100  members  to  be 
allowed  at  a  later  date. 

The  power  to  legislate  committed  to  the  governor  and  his  council, 
or  later  on  to  the  governor  and  the  two  houses. 

An  "order  in  council"  of  a  British  Crown  colony  is  the  same  in 
fact  as  an  act  of  the  Philippine  Commission  when  approved  by  the 
governor.  When  the  assembly  shall  have  been  formed  it  will  partici- 
pate in  legislation;  but  if  the  lower  house  fails  to  bring  in  a  bill  vot^ 
ing  money  to  carry  on  the  government  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  upper 
house  the  former  appropriation  continues  until  an  agreement  is 
reached. 

The  Secretary  of  War  may  veto  legislation,  just  as  may  the  minister 
of  the  colonies  in  Great  Britain,  or  the  King,  by  an  "order  in  coun- 
cil." The  similarity  of  all  this  to  the  basis  of  Crown  colony  procedure 
is  very  close  indeed. 

But  there  is  an  important  difference  between  the  two,  and  all  that 
has  been  submitted  above  under  the  caption  "Politico-military  situ- 
ation" is  stated  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  difference. 

The  commander  of  the  British  troops  in  every  Crown  colony,  includ- 
ing India,  is  a  member  of  the  executive  council  and  participates  in 
its  deliberations  and  votes  on  the  measures  under  consideration.  He 
usually  stands  next  to  the  governor  in  rank  and  is  his  military  advisor; 
in  fact,  he  might  be  called  the  secretary  of  the  military  department. 
He  is  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name  a  member  of  the  government,  and 
has  just  as  much  at  stake  in  it  and  as  keen  an  interest  to  see  it  suc- 
cessfully conducted  as  any  person  connected  with  the  government. 

The  sequel  to  this  is  a  recommendation  that  if  the  governor  can  not 
now  be  legally  called  a  commander  in  chief,  that  the  law  authorize 
such  a  designation,  and  second,  that  the  commanding  general  of  the 
forces  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  council,  and  under  the  governor, 
in  charge  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
suppression  of  disorders.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  governor 
would  interfere  in  any  matter  of  military  discipline  or  of  administra- 
tion so  long  as  the  United  States  Treasury  supplied  the  finances  to 
meet  the  expenses;  but  the  question  of  the  number  of  troops  to  be 
retained  in  the  islands  and  their  general  disposition  should  be  in  the 
capacity  of  the  governor  to  dispose  of. 

With  a  general  officer  of  the  Army  a  member  of  the  government, 
with  strictly  defined  duties,  there  could  not  possibly  arise  any  impor- 
tant question  affecting  the  military  service  in  a  way  to  make  friction 
or  cause  disagreements. 

This  is  the  British  and  Dutch  way,  and  it  was  the  Spanish  method. 
It  is  the  natural  course  to  pursue  in  the  government  of  a  remote 
dependency  that  is,  and  must  for  a  long  time  be,  very  slightly  autono- 
mous, but  is  mainly  executive.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  the 
Filipinos  might  regard  the  participation  of  a  militery  man  in  the 
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government  in  an  important  station  as  savoring  too  much  of  mili- 
tarism; but  they  see  fifteen  or  more  officers,  from  brigadier-general 
down,  holding  civil  places  and  performing  very  important  civil  duties 
and  it  excites  no  comment.  All  intelligent  natives  know  that  peace 
and  good  order  are  essential  to  a  prosperous  existence,  and  that  force 
must  always  be  used  to  suppress  brigandage  and  persistent  wrong- 
doing. 

It  is  well  the  military  government  is  ended,  and  there  should  be  no 
suggestion  or  thought  of  its  return,  but  military  men  in  considerable 
numbers  are  rendering  valuable  assistance  to  the  civil  authorities, 
and  the  general  tendency  is  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  these 
numbers.  It  is  respecf  uUy  submitted  that  it  is  due  to  the  Army  that 
it  be  recognized  as  entitled  to  a  representative  in  the  executive  coun- 
cil herein  suggested. 

If  the  intervention  of  an  armed  force  should  be  necessary  in  sup- 
pressing disorders,  the  military  member  of  the  cabinet  would,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  governor's  orders,  employ  such  force  as  might  be  neces- 
sary, and  he  would  utilize  the  native  or  the  American  troops,  whichever 
might  best  serve  the  particular  purpose,  always  under  the  proper 
officers,  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
desired  result — that  is,  peace  and  respect  for  law.  The  agency  that 
should  accomplish  this  in  the  most  speedy  manner  and  with  the  least 
possible  bloodshed  would  deserve  to  receive  the  gratitude  of  all  well- 
meaning,  law-abiding  inhabitants. 

Very  respectfully,  George  W.  Davis, 

Major- Oeneral,  U,  8.  Army^ 
Commanding  Division  of  the  Philippines. 


Appendix  I. 
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KEPOKT  07  COL.  W.  8.  SCOTT,  CHIEF  PHILIPPIHE  CONSTABTTLAKT, 
OF  ENOAOEMEHT  BETWEEN  MACABEBE  SCOUTS  AlTD  LADKONES 
XTirDEB  SAN  HIOTTEL  NEAK  SAN  FBANCISCO  BEL  MONTE,  SIZAL, 
MAECH  27,  1903. 

Headquarters  First  District, 

Philippine  Constabulary, 

Manila,  Ma/rch  SI,  1903, 

The  Adjutant,  Philippine  Constabulary, 

Manila,  P.  L 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  an  engage- 
ment between  the  First  and  Fourth  Companies  of  Macabebe  Scouts 
and  a  band  of  ladrones  under  Lucio  (?)  San  Miguel,  on  the  headwatera 
of  the  San  Francisco  River,  at  a  place  known  as  Corral  Na  Bato,  about 
3  miles  north  of  San  Francisco  del  Monte,  Rizal  Province,  on  the  27th 
Instant.  There  is  a  section  north  and  east  of  San  Francisco  del  Monte 
covered  with  bowlders  and  densely  wooded,  the  brush  being  inter- 
twined with  vines.  The  trails  going  through  this  section  wind  through 
and  around  the  bowlders,  and  in  many  places  the  vines  overhead 
necessitate  crawling  through.  The  ladrones  have  used  this  place 
as  a  rendezvous  for  a  long  time,  and  I  am  told  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Spaniards  it  was  a  favorite  retreat.  The  constabulary  and  scouts 
have  had  four  engagements  with  ladrone  bands  in  this  vicinity  within 
the  past  two  months.  About  one  week  ago  it  was  learned  that  San 
Miguel  was  concentrating  his  bands  at  a  barrio  in  the  mountains  north 
of  Montalban  for  the  purpose  of  going  through  Laguna  Province,  and 
about  that  time  they  were  seen  in  that  vicinity.  A  thorough  scouting 
of  the  section  proved  that  they  had  moved.  For  several  days  no  trace 
of  them  could  be  found. 

On  the  evening  of  March  26  I  directed  Lieutenants  Reese  and  Nick- 
erson  to  take  their  companies  and  search  the  Corral  Na  Bato  country, 
taking  all  available  men,  and  operate  in  conjunction.  They  left 
Caloocan  at  daylight  on  the  27th.  The  First  Company  consisted  of 
Lieutenants  Nickerson  and  Finlayson  and  80  men;  the  Fourth  Com- 
pany, Lieutenant  Reese  and  90  men.  Lieutenant  Shea,  of  this  com- 
pany, was  sick  and  did  not  accompany  it.  The  companies  were  placed 
in  line  of  sections  with  fairly  extended  intervals,  the  Fourth  Company 
on  right  and  First  on  left.  The  second  section  of  First  Company  ran 
into  the  ladrones,  other  sections  closed  into  right  and  left,  and  even- 
tually completely  surrounded  the  position.  They  were  quartered 
within  an  old  corral  or  fort,  consisting  of  a  stone  wall  on  two  sides 
and  the  San  Francisco  River,  which  had  been  dammed  until  the 
water  had  a  depth  of  about  5  feet,  on  the  other  two  sides.  The  imme- 
diate country  around  was  thickly  covered  with  bamboo.    The  wall  on 
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one  side  was  near  a  rice  field,  but  a  thick  growth  of  bamboo  com- 
pletely concealed  it  from  the  open  country. 

The  inclosed  reports  of  Lieutenants  Nickerson,  Reese  (signed  by 
Lieutenant  Shea),  and  Finlayson  give  many  details  of  the  fight,  to 
which  reports  attention  is  respectfully  invited. 

Eleven  rifles  and  2  revolvers  were  captured,  a  telescope,  pair  of 
field  glasses,  Eatipunan  flag  and  seals,  and  a  number  of  important 
documents  pertaining  to  Julian  Santos,  Apelando  Samson,  Faustino 
Guillermo,  San  Miguel,  and  others,  which  are  proving  of  much  value 
in  fixing  complicity  with  these  criminals  of  certain  other  people. 
Data  more  recent  than  the  inclosed  reports  fixes  the  number  of 
ladrones  killed  at  between  50  and  60.  Twenty- two  have  been  buried  at 
Caloocan,  6  at  barrio  of  Balintoway,  5  at  Malabon,  and  26  covered  up 
at  the  scene  of  the  fight,  or  a  total  of  59.  It  was  reported  to  me  ver- 
bally that  ladrones  after  being  shot  down  continued  to  fire  until 
killed.  From  captured  correspondence  it  appears  that  this  place  was 
a  sort  of  headquarters,  which  had  probably  been  used  as  such  for 
some  time,  and  that  most  of  the  ladrone  chiefs  were  assembled  here 
with  their  respective  bands  at  the  time  of  the  fight.  The  only  one  of 
note  who  was  killed,  so  far  as  known,  was  San  Miguel,  who,  from  a 
document  captured,  was  the  commander  in  chief,  he  having  been 
unanimously  elected  such  last  October.  The  document  contained  the 
signatures  of  all  the  subchiefs  to  this  effect.  The  death  of  this  man 
will  probably  have  the  effect  of  crippling  the  solidity  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  breaking  them  up  into  smaller  bands. 

There  seems  ilo  longer  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Macabebe 
Scouts  will  not  at  all  times  prove  loyal.  Attention  is  invited  to  recom- 
mendations of  scout  officers  that  their  companies  be  given  Krag  car- 
bines. I  therefore  recommend  that  this  be  done  with  those  companies 
of  Macabebes  now  operating  in  the  field,  and  that  target  practice  be 
authorized  when  feasible. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  gallant  way  in  which  this  band,  esti- 
mated at  150,  was  rushed  by  the  scouts  led  by  Lieutenants  Reese  and 
Finlayson,  by  scaling  a  double  stone  wall  in  the  face  of  a  terrific  fire. 
In  this  charge  Lieutenant  Reese  and  5  scouts  of  his  company  were 
severely  wounded  and  3  killed.  Six  of  the  first  company  were  wounded 
prior  to  this  time.  The  engagement  became  a  hand-to-hand  fight  after 
the  scouts  entered  the  corral,  in  which  they  fought  with  clubbed  guns. 
Lieutenant  Reese,  in  speaking  of  the  affair,  said  that  no  one  dared  for 
a  few  moments  to  attempt  to  lead. 

I  do  not  believe  that  during  the  entire  service  of  our  armies  in  the 
Philippines  there  has  been  a  more  hotly  contested  affair  or  more  gal- 
lantry shown  than  in  this  engagement.  The  officers  and  men  con- 
cerned are  entitled  to  the  highest  commendation  for  the  gallantry 
displayed  and  intelligent  control  by  officers  and  obedience  of  men  in 
this  fight. 

Judging  from  inclosed  reports  and  verbal  descriptions  of  the  encoun- 
ter. Lieutenant  Reese  was  really  the  leading  spirit  in  the  affair. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  Scott, 
Colonel  and  First  Assistant  Chief  y 

Philippines  Constaimarn/, 

Commanding  First  District, 

Official  copy  respectfully  furnished  the  adjutant-general.  Division 
of  the  Philippines,  with  following  recommendations: 
First.  That  commanding  officers  of  Ilocano  and  Macabebe  com- 
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panies  now  in  the  field  who  apply  for  Krag  carbines  be  allowed  to 
exchange  their  Springfields  for  them  and  that  target  practice  for  them 
be  authorized. 

Second.  That  recognition  be  given  Lient.  B.  Reese,  commanding 
Fourth  Company  Macabebes,  for  his  services  in  the  Philippines  with 
the  volunteers,  with  the  squadron  of  native  cavalry  scouts  known  as 
Batson's  Scouts,  and  his  services  with  present  organization,  by  allow- 
ing him  the  opportunity  to  appear~for  examination  for  a  commission 
in  the  Regular  Army.  This  officer  is  unmarried,  24  years  old,  intelli- 
gent, brave,  and  modest.  I  am  convinced  that  he  will  make  an  effi- 
cient officer. 

W.  S.  Scott, 
Colonel  and  First  Assistant  Chiefs  Philippines  Constabulary^ 

Commanding  First  District 

Headquarters  First  District, 

Philippines  Constabulary, 

Manila,  April  2,  1903. 


Caloooan,  Bizal,  p.  I.,  March  S8, 190S, 
Colonel  Scott, 

Assistant  Chief  of  Constabulary ^  Manila,  P.  I. 

Sib:  In  obedience  to  yonr  instmctions  I  had  a  talk  with  Sergeant  Songa,  Fonrth 
Company,  Native  Sconts,  in  hospital  last  night.  He  said  that  shortly  after  the 
fight  commenced  he  saw  the  man  who  is  claimed  to  be  '*San  Mignel;"  that 
^en  he  was  in  a  E^ort  distance  of  him  this  man  threw  np  his  hands  and  hal- 
looed **  I  am  San  Mignd;''  that  immediately  afterwards  he  fell,  and  some  soldiers 
of  the  First  Company  came  np  and  got  his  revolvers. 

In  regard  to  the  woman  I  spoke  to  yon  abont  as  being  his  wife,  I  learned  later 
that  she  lives  with  a  Chinaman  (her  father)  in  a  three-story  huilding  on  Calle 
Hahoniro,  Manila;  that  she  has  two  children.  This  information  I  got  from  the 
woman  who  came  np  to  identify  the  hody. 

Very  respectfully,  Jas.  R.  Gillespi, 

Post  Quartermaster-Sergeant,  U.  S,  Army, 


Fourth  Company,  Native  Scouts,  Macabebes, 

Caloocan,  Rizal  Province,  P.  J.,  March  SO,  190S. 
Col.  W.  S.  Scott, 

First  Assistant  Chief  of  Constabulary,  Manila,  P,  L 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snhmit  the  following  report  of  engagement  between 
this  company  and  insurgents  under  one  San  Miguel  on  the  27th  instant,  viz: 

Lieutenant  Reese  left  Caloocan,  P.  I. ,  at  5.30 a.  m.  March 27,  with 90 men.  Fourth 
Company,  Native  Scouts,  Macabebes,  accompanied  by  Lieutenants  Nickerson  and 
Finlayson,  with  First  Company,  Native  Scouts,  Macabebes.  Command  proceeded 
to  San  Francisco  del  Monte,  arriving  at  7  a.  m. ;  distance  4  miles.  At  this  place 
Lieutenant  Reese  separated  from  the  First  Company  and  deployed  the  company 
in  line  of  sections,  with  about  1  mile  interval  between  sections,  to  the  southeast. 
First  Company  deployed  in  similar  manner  to  the  north.  Section  leaders  were 
ordered  to  scout  country  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Sim  Mateo,  distance  about 
14  miles,  but  if  firing  was  heard  either  to  the  right  or  left  they  were  to  close  in  on 
that  point.  Lieutenant  Reese  accompanied  the  extreme  right  section  toward 
Mariquina.  The  other  three  sections  preceded  in  the  direction  indicated  until 
about  9.30  a.  m.,  when  Lieutenant  Reese  arrived  at  barrio  Cruz-ne-Ligas,  near 
Mariquina.  Upon  arrival  at  that  place  Lieutenant  Reese  heard  firing  to  the  west, 
about  2  miles  instant. 

Lieutenant  Reese  immediately  proceeded  in  that  direction  with  his  section  of 
16  men,  and  upon  the  scene  of  action  about  10  a.  m.  found  Lieutenant  Finlayson 
engaged  with  a  small  detachment  of  First  Company  with  a  large  body  of  insur- 
gents— ^probably  150  or  200.    The  insurgents  were  behmd  stone  walls ,  which  formed 
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a  perfect  square  of  about  50  yards  in  each  direction.  Their  xx>sition  seemed  to 
have  been  the  rains  of  an  old  Sx)anish  fortification.  Abont  10  yards  in  front  of 
this  fortification  there  was  another  stone  wall,  which  was  loopholed,  and  which 
had  evidently  been  constructed  recently.  Lieutenant  Reese  placed  his  men  under 
such  cover  as  he  could  find  about  75  yards  in  front  of  their  position,  and  then 
tried  to  find  a  way  by  which  he  could  flank  their  position,  but  found  that  there 
was  no  i)ossible  way  of  doing  so.  Lieutenant  Reese  then  returned  to  the  com- 
mand and  found  that  two  more  sections  of  the  company  had  come  up  and  con- 
nected with  the  right.  Lieutenant  Reese's  men  all  this  time  were  exposed  to  a 
terrible  fire  from  enemy,  and  it  was  impossible  for  Lieutenant  Reese  to  return  the 
fire,  as  the  insurgents  were  firing  through  loopholes  and  crevices  between  rocks 
and  not  exposing  any  part  of  their  person.  About  10.30  a.  m.  Lieutenant  Reese 
ordered  the  command,  consisting  of  about  85  men,  to  charge  the  place,  which  was 
done  on  the  north  and  east  side  and  the  position  taken,  but  not  until  after  a  des- 
perate hand-to-hand  struggle  inside  the  fortification,  the  men  using  tihe  butts  of 
their  guns  and  rice  pestles.  As  Lieutenant  Reese  on  entering  the  fortification 
was  wormded,  he  did  not  accompany  the  command  any  farther,  but  Lieutenant 
Finlayson,  First  Comx)any,  here  took  command,  he  having  accompanied  Lieutenant 
Reese  in  the  charge.  This  company  incurred  the  following  casualties  in  taking 
the  position: 

Ejlled:  Sergt.  Albaro  Lugtu,  Corpl.  Tomas  Anicete,  and  Private  Braulion 
Maninang  (died  of  wounds) . 

Wounded:  First  Lieut.  Boss  Reese,  Philippine  Scouts;  Serg^t.  Moyces  Sunga, 
Artificer  Comelio  Manansala,  Privates  Lorenzo  Dizon,  Simon  Montano,  Simon 
Yumang. 

All  of  these  men  were  killed  or  wounded  within  about  10  feet  of  the  fortification  or 
while  going  over  the  stone  wall;  no  men  were  hit  after  entering  the  fort,  although 
this  is  where  the  most  desx)erate  fighting  took  place.  The  enemy  left  85  dead  on 
the  field,  including  San  Miguel,  who  was  killed,  but  their  casualties  were  proba- 
bly larger,  as  ^he  country  was  very  thick  underbrush,  and  no  doubt  several  crawled 
off  in  the  jungle  and  died. 

The  following  arms  were  also  captured  by  this  company,  viz:  1  Krag-Jdrgensen 
rifle,  caliber  .80;  1  Springfield  carbine,  caliber  .45;  2  Remington  carbines;  1  Rem- 
ington rifie;  also  papers,  trumpet,  field  glasses,  etc. 

After  wormded  were  dressed  command  was  assembled  and.marched  to  Caloocan, 
arriving  2  p.  m.,  distuice  about  6  miles.  Total  distance  marched,  20  miles.  This 
command  labored  under  a  great  disadvantage,  by  reason  of  being  armed  with 
Springfield  carbines,  with  black  powder,  the  enemy  at  the  same  time  having  a 
great  many  magazine  guns  with  smokeless  powder,  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  locate  the  fire  from  those  arms,  while  the  men  of  this  company  afforded  an 
excellent  target. 

If  this  conmiand  had  been  armed  with  magazine  carbines  in  this  engagement 
they  would  have  practically  annihilated  the  entire  insurgent  force. 

For  a  more  exact  position  of  troops  attention  is  invited  to  the  sketch  of  scene  of 
fight  submitted  by  Lieutenant  Nickerson. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  Shea., 

Second  Lieutenant,  Philippine  Scouts, 
Commanding  Fourth  Company  Native  Scouts,  Macabebes, 


FiBST  Company  Native  Scouts,  Macabebes, 

Caloocan,  Rizal,  P.  J. ,  March  28, 1903, 
Col.  W.  S.  Scott, 

First  Assistant  Chief  Constabulary,  Manila,  P.  I, 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  operations  of  the  First 
CcaxrpaiiY  Native  Scouts,  Macabebes,  since  March  22, 1903: 

Complying  with  your  verbal  instructions,  I  left  Caloocan  with  Lieutenant  Fin- 
layson and  80  men  of  my  company,  with  Fourth  Company  Native  Scouts,  at  4.30 
a.  m.,  March  27;  marched  to  Ban  Francisco  del  Monte,  where  the  command  was 
divided  into  sections  and  distributed  in  line  with  about  1  mile  interval  between 
sections.  Chiefs  of  sections  were  instructed  to  scout  toward  San  Mateo.  I  accom- 
panied my  right  (first)  section  and  Lieutenant  Finlayson  the  left  (fourth)  section. 

After  marching  about  4^  miles  in  this  formation,  my  second  section  located  and 
engaged  a  band' who  were  intrenched  behind  a  stone  wall  and  large  rocks  near  the 
head  of  the  San  Francisco  del  Monte  River.  Upon  hearing  their  fire,  the  sections 
to  the  right  and  left  closed  in  that  direction.    I  formed  a  line  ef  the  first  section 
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from  the  river  to  the  right  and  connected  with  the  left  of  the  Foturth  Oomxmny. 
Lieutenant  Finlayson,  with  the  fonrth  section  of  my  company,  connected  with 
Lieutenant  Reese,  with  right  of  Fonrtii  Ckimpany.  On  account  of  several  men  of 
the  left  of  the  company  being  wounded,  I  reenforced  Lieutenant  Finlavson  by 
sending  him  all  of  my  section  except  16  men,  which  left  mv  line  from  the  river 
very  tmn.  This  line  could  not  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy  for  fear  of  firing  into 
the  men  on  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  fortifications. 

Lieutenants  Reese  and  Finlayson  charged  and  took  the  fortifications  from  the 
north  side.  The  insurgents  fought  desperately  and  remained  in  their  intrench- 
ments  until  a  x)art  of  the  command  had  charged  over  same. 

The  enemy  retreated  across  the  river  and  through  the  right  of  my  line,  losing 
6  killed  and  several  wounded  in  getting  through.  I  followed  them  with  the  15 
men  on  my  side  of  the  river  and  notic^  several  men  taking  along  an  officer  in 
uniform,  who  appeared  to  be  wounded.  I  directed  my  fire  upon  them,  kiUlng 
one.  The  others  broke  for  the  brush,  leaving  the  wounded  man,  who  fired  at  the 
first  man  who  an^oached  him,  who  in  turn  shot  him  through  the  head. 

Knowing  by  this  man's  uniform  and  general  appearance  that  he  was  an  officer, 
I  caused  him  to  be  brought  into  Caloocan,  where  he  was  identified  as  ''  General 
San  Miguel.'' 

Hy  casualties  were  4  wounded,  also  the  Hospital  Corps  man  who  accomx)anied 
mjcompsjiy. 

The  company  returned  to  Caloocan  at  2  p.  m.,  having  marched  about  18  miles. 

I  am  confident  that  had  my  men  been  armed  with  magazine  carbines  and  smoke- 
less ammunition  much  better  results  would  have  been  obtained, 
"^ery  respectfully, 

Frank  Nickerson, 
Mrst  LietUefuint,  Philippine  Scouts ,  Commanding  Company, 


First  Company,  Native  Scouts,  Macabebes, 

Caloocan,  Rizal,  P.  J.,  March  30, 190S, 
Col.  W.  S.  SCX>TT, 

First  Assistant  Chiefs  Philippine  Constabulary,  Manila^  P,  L 

Complying  with  verbal  instructions  of  First  Lieut.  Frank  Nickerson,  Philix>- 
pine  Scouts,  I  have  i^e  honor  to  report  the  following: 

I  left  Caloocan  about  6  a.  m.  March  27  with  a  command  consisting  of  80  men  of 
First  Company  Native  Scouts,  Macabebes,  and  about  90  men.  Fourth  Comx)any 
Native  Scouts,  Macabebes,  and  marched  to  San  Francisco  del  Monte,  where  the 
above  command  was  advanced  in  line  of  sections  with  San  Mateo  as  objective 
point,  to  search  the  country  lying  between  San  Francisco  del  Monte  and  Mari- 

?uina  River  to  the  northeast  for  insurgents  or  bandits.  I  accompanied  the  fourth 
left)  section  of  the  First  Company  Native  Scouts,  Macabebes.  After  having 
marched  about  4  miles  in  a  northeasterly  direction  toward  San  Mateo,  I  heard 
firing  to  my  right  and  front  and  closed  in  in  that  direction,  finding  that  the  sec- 
ond section,  first  company,  had  struck  a  band  of  insurgents  to  their  front,  who 
were  intrenched  behind  a  rock  wall  and  in  the  tumbled-down  ruins  of  a  stone 
structure.  I  placed  my  section  (16  men)  to  their  left  in  line  of  sMrmishers,  xmder 
such  cover  as  was  afforded  (rice  jMiddies) ,  and  awaited  reenforcements,  knowing 
that  the  troops  to  my  right  and  left  would  close  in  upon  hearing  my  fire. 

In  about  one-half  hour  Lieutenant  Reese,  with  a  section  of  his  men  (Fouriih 
Company)  joined  my  left,  also  a  section  from  Lieutenant  Nickerson  on  my  right, 
and  m  front  of  said  stone  wall.  After  I  had  informed  Lieutenant  Reese  of  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  which  was  screened  by  heavy  underbrush,  he  had  his  musi- 
cian sound  *' forward,"  and  a  minute  later  *' charge."  The  line  of  Lieutenant 
Reese  and  m^  own  responded  to  the  command,  and,  after  stormiuff  the  widl  and 
first  foundation,  found  that  there  was  a  second  fortification,  a  tumbled-down  stone 
wall  in  the  shape  of  a  square,  in  close  proximity  to  the  first,  which  was  charged 
and  taken  also. 

After  vaulting  over  the  walls  of  the  second  structure,  Lieutenant  Reese  was  shot 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  right  thigh  by  one  of  the  insurgents  who  were  in 
the  fortification  at  the  time.  Three  of  these  msurgents  were  kiued  by  Lieutenant 
Reese;  one  by  a  shot  from  his  revolver,  and  the  other  two  with  the  butt  of  a  car- 
bine which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  charge;  this  was  the  rifie  of  one  of  his  men, 
who  fell  wounded  near  the  wall. 

Lieutenant  Reese  being  woxmded,  I  assumed  command  and  followed  the  enemy 
in  their  retreat  to  the  river,  on  south  side  of  fortifications  (attention  invited  to 
sketch  furnished  by  Lieutenant  Nickerson  with  his  report) ,  about  200  yards. 
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About  the  time  Lientenant  Reese's  and  mv  men  entered  the  fortification,  Lien- 
tenant  Nickerson  with  15  men,  who  were  holding  a  line  on  the  sonth  and  opposite 
side  of  the  river  from  the  fortifications,  commenced  firing  npon  the  retreating 
enemy.  The  fact  that  Lientenant  Nickerson  had  only  15  men  with  him  on  sonth 
side  of  the  river  was  caused  by  his  having  sent  all  but  the  15  to  reenforce  my  line. 
I  requested  him  to  send  me  this  reenf orcement  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
private  of  the  Hospital  Corps  and  4  of  the  16  men  of  my  line  had  been  wounded. 

From  the  river!  returned  to  where  Lieutenant  Reese  was  lying  (inside  the  forti- 
fication) ,  and  sent  details  and  gathered  up  the  dead  and  wounded  of  the  command. 

The  private  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  Otto  Herter,  who  was  with  my  section,  was 
hit  while  firing  at  the  enemy  with  a  carbine  of  one  of  my  men  who  had  been 
wounded. 

After  having  chased  the  retreating  band  until  they  had  scattered  and  disaj)- 
peared  in  the  brush.  Lieutenant  Nickerson  came  over  to  the  fortification  and  sent 
a  detail  in  to  Caloocan  with  a  request  to  Major  Cooke  for  transportation  for  dead 
and  wounded,  which  met  the  command  as  near  as  it  was  possible  on  accoimt  of 
the  roughness  of  the  traU.  Litters  were  improvised  on  which  the  dead  and 
wounded  were  carried  for  about  2i  miles,  to  where  the  wagons  were  which  had 
been  sent  out  by  Major  Cooke,  commanding  officer  of  Caloocan. 

The  body  of  an  officer  killed  by  Lieutenant  Nickerson's  men  was  brought  in  to 
Caloocan  and  identified  as  that  of  ''  General  San  Miguel."  the  insurgent  leader. 

Casualties  to  our  forces:  Three  killed  and  6  wounded  of  Fourth  Comi)any  Native 
Scouts;  4  wounded.  First  Company  Native  Scouts;  1  wounded.  Hospital  Corps. 

Casualties  of  the  enemy:  About  35  killed;  wounded  not  known. 

Captured  11  rifies  and  2  revolvers,  the  official  and  private  correspondence  of  San 
Miguel,  together  with  official  stamps,  seals,  etc. 

The  conduct  of  our  men  during  the  entire  engagement  was  most  excellent,  everv 
man  fighting  with  that  utmost  coolness  and  obedience  to  every  command  whicn 
assures  success. 

The  fact  that  our  men  were  armed  with  Springfield  carbines  and  black  powder 
ammunition  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage.  Had  they  been  armed  with  Krag- 
Jdrgensen  carbines  and  ammunition  of  smokeless  powder,  I  am  confident  that 
better  results  would  have  been  obtained. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  S.  Finlayson, 

Second  Lieutenant ^  Philippine  Scouts, 


Appendix  II. 

Headquabters  Department  of  the  Visayas, 

Ilotlo,  Panay,  P,  L,  July  2,  190S, 
The  Adjutant-General, 

Division  of  the  Philippines, 

Manila^  P.  J. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Visayas  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903: 

The  Department  of  the  Visayas  was  established  with  headquarters 
at  Iloilo,  Panay,  P.  I.,  October  1,  1902,  pursuant  to  General  Orders, 
No.  96,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant-General's  Of&ee,  Sep- 
tember 3, 1902.  Its  geographical  limits  are  specified  in  that  order,  as 
amended  by  General  Orders,  No.  106,  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Adjutant-General's  Office,  October  22, 1902.  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  D.  Bald- 
win, IT.  S.  Army,  formerly  commanding  the  Fifth  Separate  Brigade, 
was  designated  department  commander.  General  Baldwin  continued 
in  command  until  February  22,  1903,  when  he  relinquished  command, 
being  succeeded  the  same  day  by  Brig.  Gen.  Jesse  M.  Lee,  U.  S.  Army, 
^ho  in  turn  relinquished  command  May  11, 1903,  Brig.  Gen.  Theodore 
J.  Wint,  U.  S.  Army,  assuming  command  immediately. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jesse  M.  Lee,  U.  S.  Army,  was  relieved  from  command 
of  the  Sixth  Separate  Brigade  (which  included  the  islands  of  Samar 
and  Leyte  and  the  small  islands  adjacent  thereto),  headquarters  at 
Tacloban,  Island  of  Lej^te,  and  was  ordered  to  Manila,  P.  I.,  per  Gen- 
eral Orders,  No.  207,  Hieadquarters  Division  of  the  Philippines,  dated 
October  21,  1902.  He  left  his  brigade  October  27,  1902.  From  the 
date  of  General  Lee's  relief  from  command  until  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Sixth  Brigade,  December  31, 1902,  the  brigade  was  commanded 
by  Col.  Walter  T.  Duggan,  First  Infantry. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  this  department  the  command 
was  composed  of  Company  H,  Signal  Corps;  detachment  Hospital 
Corps;  Headquarters  Second  Squadron,  and  Troops  E  and  F,  First 
Cavalry;  First  Infantry  (entire  regiment).  Twenty-ninth  Infantry 
(entire  regiment,  less  companies  I  and  K) ;  Companies  35  to  47,  inclu- 
sive, Philippine  Scouts,  garrisoning  40  towns  in  the  various  islands. 
Company  F,  Second  Battalion,  Corps  of  Engineers,  arrived  in  the 
Department  November  25, 1902,  taking  station  at  Iloilo,  Panay;  March 
24,  1903,  Company  No.  41,  Philippine  Scouts,  left  Department  of 
Luzon;  March  25, 1903,  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  arrived  in  the  Depart- 
ment, relieving  the  First  Infantry  in  the  island  of  Samar,  the  latter 
^organization  leaving  the  Department  March  28, 1903,  for  Manila,  P.  I., 
en  route  to  the  United  States;  April  26,  1903,  Companies  I  and  K, 
Twenty-ninth  Infantry ,  arrived  at  Camp  Jossman,  island  of  Guimaras, 
from  Puerta  Princesa,  island  of  Paragua  (Department  of  Mindinao) ; 
May  2,  1903,  the  entire  Eighteenth  Infantry  arrived  in  the  depart- 
ment, relieving  that  portion  of  the  Eleventh  Infantry  in  island  of 
Leyte,  the  latter  leaving  May  8,  1903,  for  station  at  Manila,  P.  I. 

The  annexed  table,  marked  "A,"  shows  the  movements  of  troops 
"within  the  department  during  the  year. 
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The  appended  list,  marked  *'B,"  shows  the  dates  of  abandonment 
of  stations  since  the  present  department  came  into  existence,  together 
with  a  list  of  all  stations  newly  occupied  during  the  year. 

It  being  the  policy  of  the  administration  to  concentrate  the  forces 
in  the  Philippines  as  much  as  possible  and  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  welfare  of  the  resident 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  economy,  very  soon  after  the 
inauguration  of  this  department  the  command  was  notified  to  make 
necessary  preparations  for  a  general  mobilization  at  permanent  posts* 
Near  the  close  of  1902  the  permanent  posts  at  Camp  Jossman,  Buena 
Vista,  island  of  Guimaras;  Camp  Downes,  at  Ormoc,  island  of  Leyte; 
Camp  Bumpus,  at  Tacloban,  island  of  Leyte;  Camp  Connell,  at  Cal- 
bayog,  island  of  Samar;  Camp  Hartshome,  at  Laguan,  island  of 
Samar  (all  named  in  honor  of  ofl&cers  killed  in  action  in  the  Philip- 
pines), and  Cebu,  island  of  Cebu,  were  established,  providing  for  the 
accommodation  of  18,  4,  8,  8,  4,  and  4  companies,  respectively. 

Almost  immediately  the  removal  of  the  minor  garrisons  (one  com- 
pany and  less)  to  the  permanent  posts  just  selected  was  begun,  and 
within  a  comparatively  few  months  all  the  outlying  stations  were 
abandoned  and  the  troops  quartered  in  tents  at  the  new  cantonments. 
Location  of  the  several  proposed  cantonments  having  been  approved 
by  the  division  commander  and  the  allotment  of  funds  for  construc- 
tion at  the  cantonments  having  been  made,  work  was  immediately 
commenced  thereon,  and  since  then  has  been  pushed  as  rapidly  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  there  being  considerable  delay  incident  to 
the  continual  changing  of  stations  of  troops  and  the  slowness  in  deliv- 
ery of  lumber  from  the  United  States.  Native  material,  such  as  hard- 
wood poles,  bamboo,  and  nipa,  was  contracted  for  and  delivered  with 
considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  lack  of  necessary  means  of  water 
transportation.  Notwithstanding  these  hindrances  and  drawbacks^ 
the  work  of  construction  has  progressed  very  satisfactorily.  The  untir- 
ing efforts  of  the  camp  commanders  and  constructing  quartermasters* 
toward  the  completion  of  this  very  important  work  is  commendable. 

November  24,  1902,  the  cable  ship  Burnside  completed  the  laying  of 
the  cable  from  a  point  on  Panay  Island,  near  Iloilo,  to  the  island  of 
Guimaras,  thus  placing  that  important  cantonment  in  direct  com- 
munication with  Manila. 

The  Lieutenant-General  Commanding  the  Army  visited  several  sta- 
tions in  the  department  during  his  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  month  of  December,  1902. 

Throughout  the  department  there  have  been  almost  continuous  dis- 
turbances caused  by  the  lawless  operations  of  the  so-called  ladrones 
or  outlaws,  who  glory  in  falling  suddenly  on  isolated  villages  and  haci- 
endas, plundering  and  pillaging  everything  within  sight  and  easy 
reach.  The  depredations  of  these  bands  are  not  confined  merely  to 
the  devastation  of  property  and  stealing  of  stock  and  valuables,  but 
murder  in  its  most  atrocious  form  is  very  frequently  resorted  to.  The 
constabulary  has  apparently  exerted  every  effort  and  means  to  exter- 
minate these  outlaws,  but  their  (the  outlaws')  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  topography  of  the  localities  in  which  they  operate  and  their  ability 
ito  secrete  themselves  in  the  mountains  and  jungles  have  practically 
enabled  them  to  continue  their  nefarious  business  with  impunity. 

Ladrones  and  banditti  having  become  somewhat  troublesome  in  cen- 
tral Samar,  upon  the  request  of  the  civil  governor  of  that  island  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands  a  com-- 
pany  (Thirty-fifth)  of  Philippine  scouts  was  sent,  on  December  16, 
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1902,  for  moral  effect  only,  up  the  Gandara  River  with  instructions  to 
go  into  camp  at  the  site  of  the  former  town  of  Gandara  at  the  main 
forks  of  the  river.  Upon  arrival  at  this  point  it  was  learned  by  the 
commanding  of&cer  that  the  majority  of  the  supposed  agitators  were 
quietly  engaged  in  legitimate  business  and  apparently  well  disposed 
toward  United  States  sovereignty,  yet  the  underlying  sentiment  was 
against  the  presence  of  the  native  troops.  This  state  of  feeling  cul- 
minated in  a  fight  between  a  few  members  of  the  scout  company  and 
municipal  police  and  residents  of  the  town.  The  affair  is  now  under 
investigation.  This  company  is  still  stationed  at  Gandara  and  appar- 
ently tranquiUity  reigns  in  the  Gandara  Valley,  which  has  always 
been  conceded  as  the  most  troublesome  section  in  the  island  of  Samar. 
Numerous  meetings  with  these  roving  bands  of  outlaws  have  been 
reported  from  all  through  the  department,  frequently  with  casualties 
on  one  or  both  sides.     At  present  all  appears  quiet. 

On  April  8, 1903,  the  commanding  officer.  Camp  Bumpus,  Tacloban, 
island  of  Leyte,  reported  that  ladrones  were  assembling  in  the  hills 
back  of  Basey,  Island  of  Samar  (near  Balangiga),  and  terrorizing  the 
people,  and  requested  authority  to  have  a  company  of  scouts  cooperate 
with  the  constabulary  in  dispersing  the  disturbing  element.  General 
Orders,  No.  152,  series  1902,  Headquarters  Division  of  the  Philippines, 
prohibited  such  a  procedure,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  divi- 
sion commander.  The  department  commander  opened  communica- 
tion with  Governor  Llorente,  of  Samar,  regarding  the  situation  and 
announced  his  readiness  to  act  on  the  official  call  of  the  governor.  In 
reply  Governor  Llorente  reported  that  ladroneism  in  his  province, 
according  to  his  investigation,  had  little  8ignific*ance,  that  the  ladrones 
had  no  firearms,  and  that  several  had  been  taken  by  volunteers  and 
municipal  police  of  Basey.  His  telegram  concluded  with:  "Many 
thanks  for  your  kindness.  I  will  request  you  for  troops  as  soon  as  I 
need  them. "  Here  the  matter  was  closed.  No  disturbances  have  been 
reported  from  that  locality  since  that  date. 

SURIGAO  EXPEDITION. 

On  March  23,  1903,  a  band  of  about  30  insurgents,  under  a  leader 
named  Concepcion,  entered  the  town  of  Surigao,  Mindanao,  at  noon, 
the  band  being  quickly  joined  by  some  100  natives,  many  other  of  the 
townsfolk  being  in  strong  sympathy  with  them.  The  combined  forces 
then  proceeded  to  constabulary  headquarters,  knowing  the  barracks 
would  be  empty  at  that  hour  and  the  men  at  dinner.  The  one  senti- 
nel on  duty  was  easily  overpowered.  Inspector  Clark  of  the  constabu- 
lary killed,  and  the  barracks  and  constabulary  storehouses  sacked. 
The  insurrectos  secured  in  all  56  Remington  shotguns,  40  Colt  revolv- 
ers, 10  Springfield  carbines,  20  Remington  rifles,  5,000  rounds  of 
ammunition,  and  5,400  pesos,  civil  funds.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
and  that  night  they  stayed  in  the  town,  remaining  at  constabularj"^ 
headquarters  and  leaving  early  the  succeeding  morning,  the  padre  of 
the  town  having  warned  them  of  the  coming  of  an  American  gun- 
boat (?).  To  meet  in  open  combat  with  their  enemies  not  being  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  insurgents,  the  band,  numbering  about  100, 
with  probably  130  firearms  and  abundant  ammunition,  fell  back  to 
the  village  of  Placer  in  an  organized  band.  The  day  following  the 
attack  on  the  town,  two  officers  and  a  detachment  of  30  men.  Company 
M,  Tenth  Infantry,  arrived  on  the  scene  of  the  trouble  from  Iligan, 
Mindanao,  and  were  followed  the  same  day  by  Companies  G  and  H, 
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Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  from  Camp  Jossman,  island  of  Gnimaras, 
under  command  of  Capt.  II.  R.  Perry,  of  that  regiment,  to  whom  had 
been  transmitted  the  instructions  of  the  division  commander,  which 
were,  briefly,  as  follows: 

Troops  will  occupy  town,  drive  out  insurgents,  restore  and  maintain  order  in 
town  of  Surigao,  and  protect  people  and  property  from  violence. 

By  this  time  constabulary  reinforcements  had  arrived,  and  scouting 
parties  of  both  military  and  constabulary  immediately  set  out  in  pur- 
suit of  the  insurgents.  As  a  military  necessity,  for  the  convenience 
of  supply,  and  on  account  of  its  close  proximity  to  and  easy  approach 
from  Iloilo,  the  province  of  Surigao  was  temporarily  detached  from 
the  Department  of  Mindanao  by  the  commanding  general,  Division  of 
the  Philippines,  and  attached  to  this  department,  but  the  civil  com- 
mission decided  that  for  the  time  being  martial  law  would  not  be 
declared  there,  holding  that  the  province  was  no  more  in  a  state  of 
warfare  than  the  majority  of  others  in  the  islands.  The  department 
commander,  Brig.  Gen.  Jesse  M.  Lee,  U.  S.  Army,  repaired  personally 
to  the  seat  of  trouble,  individually  directed  the  movements  of  all 
troops  and  constabulary  in  the  province  of  Surigao  until  the  arrival 
of  Col.  Albert  L.  Myer,  Eleventh  Infantry,  with  the  headquarters  and 
two  companies  of  his  regiment  from  Camp  Bumpus,  Tacloban,  island 
of  Leyte.  Colonel  Myer  was  then  placed  in  command  and  continued 
to  exercise  command  until  the  formal  breaking  up  of  the  Surigao 
expedition,  June  29,  1903. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1903,  information  was  received  that  Concep- 
cion,  the  insurgent  leader,  was  at  Mount  Magayaco,  province  of  Suri- 
gao, but  by  the  end  of  that  month  he  had  not  been  discovered,  neither 
had  any  of  his  followers,  who  had  now  divided  into  small  parties,  been 
encountered  by  the  military  forces.  Much  scouting  was  done  by  the 
troops  during  the  week  following  the  outbreak,  and  by  the  29th  of 
March  3,300  of  the  5,400  pesos  secured  by  the  insurgents  had  been 
recovered  from  natives  in  Surigao  and  vicinity  who  took  part  in  or 
aided  and  abetted  the  attack,  over  30  of  these  being  at  that  time  under 
arrest  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities.  The  scouting  parties  con- 
tinued their  pursuit  of  the  outlaws  everywhere,  killing,  wounding, 
and  scattering  them  in  all  directions  and  bringing  many  prisoners. 
During  April,  29  Remington  shotguns,  14  Colt  revolvers,  7  Spring- 
field carbines,  and  9  Remington  rifles,  a  total  of  59  firearms,  together 
with  large  quantities  of  ammunition,  were  recovered  out  of  that 
originally  secured  by  the  outlaws.  The  scouting  was  pushed  just  as 
vigorously  during  May  and  June,  and  by  the  end  of  the  latter  month 
there  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  outlaws  only  38  revolvers,  caliber 
.45;  19  shotguns;  1  Springfield  carbine,  and  5  Remington  rifles. 

Considerable  hardships  were  experienced  by  the  troops  operating 
in  this  province  during  the  entire  disturbance,  due  principally  to  their 
limited  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  rains,  etc.,  but  vigilance  was 
not  relaxed  on  this  account,  and  scouting  was  maintained  continu- 
ously by  all  detachments,  with  excellent  results. 

The  greatest  force  taking  part  in  the  Surigao  expedition  at  any  time, 
including  both  military  and  constabulary,  aggregated  20  officei'S  and 
G93  enlisted  men.  AH  these  organizations  were  divided  into  detach- 
ments scattered  throughout  the  affected  district. 

Investigation  into  this  affair  reveahnl  the  fact  tliat  various  provin- 
cial and  municipal  oflicials  had  been  implicated  in  the  attack  of  March 
23;  these  were  placed  under  arrest  and  promptly  removed  from  office. 
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Civil  proceedings  were  instituted  against  all  persons  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  raid  and  the  stealing  of  the  5,400  pesos,  and  all 
awarded  sentences  of  divers  degrees — two  were  sentenced  to  twenty- 
five  years'  imprisonment  each,  two  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment 
each,  and  many  others  received  iesser  sentences.  In  all,  62  persons 
were  tried  and  sentenced  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense  com- 
mitted. The  presidentes  of  Tigamana  and  Mainit  were  deposed  May 
5,  and  placed  under  arrest,  charged  with  being  among  the  most  enthu- 
siastic of  the  instigators  of  the  attack  on  the  constabulary,  the  evi- 
dence against  them  being  quite  conclusive.  The  unremitting  vigi- 
lance and  hard  pressing  of  the  insurrectos  by  the  military  forces  and 
the  heavy  sentences  of  the  civil  courts  did  much  to  bring  the  unruly 
element  to  a  realization  of  the  futility  of  armed  resistance  against  the 
United  States  Government,  and  they  have  no^  apparently  submitted 
to  the  inevitable. 

June  28,  1903,  Colonel  Myer,  commanding  the  expedition,  reported 
by  wire  from  Surigao  that  he  was  confident  that  the  band  of  outlaws 
against  whom  he  and  his  command  had  been  operating  were  all  either 
killed  or  captured,  with  the  exception  of  the  leader,  Concepcion,  and 
a  few  stragglers  unarmed  and  disorganized,  most  of  the  arms  recov- 
ered, and  the  condemned  prisoners  sent  to  Manila.  The  Surigao  expe- 
dition was  broken  up  and  ordered  disbanded  June  29,  1903,  with  the 
exception  of  two  companies  of  Philippine  Scouts  to  be  left  at  Surigao, 
Placer,  and  Mainit  for  temporary  duty  until  a  state  of  unquestionable 
peace  had  been  declared.  It  is  believed  that  these  outlaws  have  been 
well  punished  and  taught  a  profitable  lesson,  and  that  their  next  out- 
break will  be  given  weightier  consideration;  also  that  a  precedent  of 
what  they  may  exx)ect  in  the  future  has  been  firmly  established. 

CAGAYAN  EXPEDITION. 

Early  in  April,  1903,  Governor  Corralles,  at  Cagayan,  Mindanao, 
reported  that  the  people  were  organizing  into  bands  under  one  Flores, 
formerly  a  commission  agent  in  that  town.  Cagayan  being  beyond 
the  territorial  bounds  of  this  department,  no  remedial  action  could  be 
undertaken.  Later,  about  the  middle  of  the  same  month,  the  gov- 
ernor again  reported  that  conditions  in  his  province  were  in  a  much 
worse  condition  and  fast  becoming  alarming,  and  entreating  that  a 
force  of  100  soldiers  be  sent  there  post  haste,  as  the  people  of  the 
town  were  leaving  for  the  mountains,  declaring  themselves  rebels. 

April  29,  1903,  Captain  Overton,  with  his  troop  (D,  Fifteenth  Cav- 
alry), left  Iligan,  Mindanao,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  scout  to 
Cagayan  and  Tagaloan  and  return  to  Iligan,  to  ascertain  definitely 
the  real  condition  of  affairs  existing  in  that  locality,  and  with  instruc- 
tions to  strike  any  parties  of  outlaws  with  whom  he  might  come  in 
contact.  Captain  Overton  arrived  at  Cagayan,  after  an  uneventful 
overland  march.  May  1,  the  garrison  at  that  time  being  one  company 
(Forty-ninth)  Philippine  Scouts,  which  in  a  few  days  was  exchanged 
for  the  Forty-third  company,  Philippine  Scouts,  from  Dapitan,  Min- 
danao. 

The  cavalry  troop  remained  at  Cagayan  for  more  than  a  week,  pro- 
tecting life  and  property  and  offering  the  insurgent  leader,  Flores, 
every  possible  opportunity  for  a  brush,  but  nothing  worthy  of  note 
transpired.  Finally  Captain  Overton,  -May  12,  left  Cagayan  with  his 
troop  for  a  scout  in  the  vicinity  of  Agusan,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island.     Here  he  learned  that  Flores  and  his  band  were  in  a  village 
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up  in  the  Suclatan  Mountains.  Arriving  at  Flores's  reported  rendez- 
vous with  a  small  detachment,  he  disarmed  the  people  of  their  bolos, 
placed  about  40  prisoners  in  a  house  under  a  guard  of  one  man,  and 
proceeded  with  one  other  man  through  the  town,  aiming  to  intercept 
anyone  who  might  attempt  to  warn  Flores  of  his  presence.  Before 
Captain  Overton  had  gone  far  the  prisoners  escaped  from  the  impro- 
vised guardhouse,  secured  the  bolos  previously  taken  from  them 
(they  had  been  piled  in  a  heap  in  an  adjoining  lot),  and  a  desperate 
conflict  ensued.  The  result  was  that  Captain  Overton  and  one  pri- 
vate were  killed  and  one  man  badly  wounded,  the  third  man  suc- 
ceeding in  withstanding  the  ferocious  onslaught  of  the  enraged  pris- 
oners until  the  return  of  a  detachment  reconnoitering  in  another 
direction.  The  troop,  with  its  dead  and  wounded,  thereupon  returned 
to  Cagayan.  .     ^ 

At  this  juncture  the  department  commander.  General  Wint,  pur- 
suant to  instructions  from  division  headquarters,  went  to  Cagayan, 
made  a  thorough  investigation,  and  decided  that  the  situation  was 
not  serious.  The  people  had  to  some  extent  been  organized,  and 
although  some  twenty-five  rifles  were  presumed  to  be  "out,"  it  was 
apparent  that  their  possessors  were  without  ammunition  for  them. 
The  department  commander,  however,  recommended  the  withdrawal 
of  the  cavalry  troop  and  the  substitution  of  a  company  of  infantry 
and  one  company  of  scouts  to  assist  in  running  to  earth  the  outlaws, 
and  that  the  section  in  which  they  were  to  operate  be  attached  to  this 
department,  temporarily  at  least.  Accordingly,  May  24,  1903,  the 
affected  section  was  temporarily  added  to  this  department  and  the 
department  commander  assumed  command  of  all  troops  and  constab- 
ulary in  and  around  Cagayan,  province  of  Misamis,  these  forces 
having  previously  been  under  the  control  of  the  chief  of  the  Philip- 
pine constabulary.  The  territorial  limits  of  this  section  were  defined 
thus:  On  the  west  side  of  Iligan  Bay,  all  territory  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Misamis  lying  north  of  a  line  5  miles  from  and  prac- 
tically parallel  to  the  north  shore  of  Panquil  Bay;  on  the  east  side  of 
Iligan  Bay,  all  territory  of  Misamis  Province  lying  east  of  a  line  10 
miles  from  and  practically  parallel  to  the  Agus  River  and  the  shore 
of  Lake  Lanao. 

Troop  D,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  was  relieved  and  returned  to  Iligan  and 
replaced  by  Company  A,  Eighteenth  Infantry,  from  Cebu;  Company 
No.  40,  Philippine  Scouts,  from  Camp  Jossman,  Guimaras,  was  also 
transferred  to  that  point.  Lieut.  Col.  Walter  S.  Scott,  Eighteenth 
Infantry,  was  placed  in  command.  These  troops  continually  and 
carefully  scouted  the  surrounding  country,  frequently  striking  small 
scattered  bands  of  outlaws,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  in  arms,  pris- 
oners, and  small  quantities  of  ammunition.  Flores  continues  to  roam 
at  large  with  a  following  of  only  about  six  men,  but  is  being  closely 
pursued,  and  his  capture  or  death  may  be  expected  soon. 

CAMAOUIN  EXPEDITION. 

The  people  living  on  this  island,  as  stated  by  Governor  Corralles, 
are  exceedingly  ignorant,  so  much  so  that  they  would  not  permit  the 
taking  of  the  census.  Notices  were  sent  explaining  its  object  and 
they  were  warned  that  opposition  would  result  in  punishment.  The 
people,  however,  proceeded  to  arm  themselves,  whereupon  Captain 
Green,  of  the  constabulary,  went  there  to  aid  the  presidentes  in  taking 
the  census.    Resistance  being  offered,  the  constabulary  opened  fire. 
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but  owing  to  unfamiliarity  with  their  pieces  did  no  damage,  and  two 
of  their  number  being  wounded,  they  retreated  to  Cagayan.  Upon 
the  departure  of  the  constabulary  the  rebel  chief  picked  up  all  the 
empty  cartridge  shells,  and  showing  them  to  the  people,  said:  "All 
these  cartridges  were  fired  at  me,  but  they  could  not  penetrate  me." 
The  i)eople  then  pronounced  him  a  saint  and  many  recruits  joined 
his  ranks.  The  constabulary  made  a  second  trip  to  that  section,  but 
returned,  accomplishing  practically  nothing. 

May  12,  1903,  Lieutenant  Frank,  with  Company  No.  43,  Philippine 
Scouts,  and  Governor  Corralles,  left  Cagayan  for  the  island  of  Cama- 
guin.  They  disembarked  at  Catarman,  the  principal  town  on  the 
island,  and  upon  landing  found  the  people  had  fled  on  learning  that 
troops  were  coming.  The  rebel  leader  had  assumed  the  title  of 
"  Chief  of  the  Arisen  Forces."  The  governor  entered  into  communi- 
cation with  him  and  asked  what  was  meant  by  the  people  being  armed. 
The  reply  was  that  they  did  not  care  to  pay  land  tax  and  were  going 
to  fight  the  soldiers  and  were  resigned  to  die.  Having  seen  that  the 
shooting  of  the  constabulary  had  done  no  harm  they  were  not  afraid 
of  the  scouts,  so  the  governor,  finding  that  he  could  not  change  their 
determination  to  fight,  informed  Lieutenant  Frank  that  he  had  better 
attack  them,  which  was  done,  with  results  as  follows: 

The  scouts  charged  the  band,  about  300  bolomen,  led  by  Valero. 
The  enemy  put  up  a  stubborn  and  determined  defense  and  made 
several  desperate  assaults,  arriving  several  times  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  scouts'  lines.  The  fight  lasted  one  hour  and  a  half,  when  the 
band  was  broken  up  and  driven  from  their  intrenchments.  Later 
they  reassembled,  about  100  strong,  in  a  cane  field  3  miles  northwest 
of  Catarman.  Here  Lieutenant  Frank  struck  them  again  and  after 
about  one  hour's  fighting  again  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  band. 
The  scouts'  casualties  were  2  wounded.  The  enemy's  loss  in  killed  was 
between  70  and  100.  Thej'^  carried  no  firearms,  but  were  all  armed 
with  two  or  more  bolos. 

After  the  fight  one  platoon  of  this  company  returned  to  Cagayan, 
leaving  the  other  platoon  to  continue  hunting  down  remnants  of  the 
band.  On  the  28th  of  May  the  platoon  left  behind  also  returned,  bring- 
ing in  40  prisoners  who  had  surrendered  during  the  few  days  just  pre- 
ceding that  date.  The  second  platoon  encountered  on  several  occa- 
sions small  parties  of  insurgents  ranging  in  strength  from  2  to  8,  and 
reported  18  killed  all  told.  The  island  of  Camaguin  is  now  quiet.  A 
detachment  of  21  scouts  remains  at  Catarman,  but  has  been  ordered 
returned  to  Cagayan. 

adjutant-general's  department. 

The  officers  serving  as  adjutants-general  at  these  headquarters  were 
as  follows: 

Capt.  Robert  H.  Noble,  Third  Infantry,  October  1  to  16, 1902  (Cap- 
tain Noble  was  also  adjutant-general  of  the  Fifth  Separate  Brigade 
from  July  1  to  September  30,  1903);  First  Lieut.  Hugh  A.  Drum, 
Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  aid -de-camp,  from  October  16  to  November 
19,  1902;  Capt.  George  H.  Shelton,  Eleventh  Infantry,  from  Novem- 
ber 19  to  December  22,  1902;  First  Lieut.  Hugh  A.  Drum,  Twenty- 
seventh  Infantry,  aid-de-camp,  acting  assistant  adjutant-general  from 
December  5,  1902,  to  February  23,  1903;  Maj.  Walter  L.  Finley,  U.  S. 
Cavalry,  assistant  adjutant-general  from  December  22,  1902,  to  the 
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present  time;  Capt.  George  II.  Shelton,  Eleventh  Infantry,  acting 
assistant  adjutant-general  from  December  22,  1902,  to  Jnne  9,  1903; 
First  Lieut.  George  V.  H.  Moseley,  First  Cavalry,  acting  assistant 
adjutant-general  from  March  19  to  May  12, 1903,  and  Capt.  Walter  H. 
Gordon,  Eighteenth  Infantry,  acting  assistant  adjutant-general  from 
May  14,  1903,  to  the  present  time. 

The  clerical  force  of  the  adjutant-general's  department  consists  of 
3  civilian  clerks  and  2  civilian  messengers  and  17  enlisted  clerks  and 
3  enlisted  messengers.  Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
an  increase  in  allowance  of  civilian  clerks,  but  without  avail.  The 
system  of  utilizing  enlisted  men  as  clerks  is  highly  unsatisfactory, 
because  they  are  continually  being  relieved.  Generally  by  the  time 
they  have  become  reasonably  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  office  their 
relief  becomes  imperative,  requiring  the  detailing  of  others,  who  must 
also  be  instructed  in  the  work,  consuming  valuable  time  of  the  per- 
manent clerks.  The  work  of  the  adjutant-general's  office  is  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and  more  civilian  clerks  should  be  allowed.  A 
tour  of  two  and  one-half  years  of  duty  in  the  Philippines  would 
appear  to  be  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  United  States  civil-service 
clerks.  More  than  that  works  on  their  constitution  and  diminishes 
their  capacity  for  work. 

inspector-general's  department. 

The  usual  inspections  of  troops,  stations,  staff  departments,  and 
accounts  of  officers  charged  with  the  custody  and  disbursing  of  public 
funds  have  been  made  by  the  various  officers  of  the  inspector-general's 
department  who  have  been  on  duty  at  these  headquarters.  During 
the  year  592  inventory  and  inspection  reports  were  disposed  of,  the 
approximate  value  of  property  and  stores  condemned  being  $172,730.13 
and  of  that  continued  in  the  service  $12,946.41.  Ten  special  investi- 
gations were  made  and  reports  rendered.  Two  investigations  are  now 
in  progress.  Since  March  of  this  year  all  proceedings  of  boards  of 
survey  have  been  referred  to  the  inspector-general  for  review,  the 
total  number  so  acted  upon  being  200. 

The  inspector-general's  suggestion  that  a  suitable  bolo  be  manufac- 
tured and  issued  to  scout  organizations  is  noteworthy  and  deserving 
of  a  trial.  The  boio  is  the  most  effective  weapon  that  can  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  Filipino,  and  such  an  instrument  would  materially 
increase  the  efficiency  of  our  native  auxiliaries. 

Inspections  of  affairs  of  post  staff  officers,  who  are  often  young  and 
inexperienced,  have  frequently  revealed  a  laxness  on  their  part,  and 
records  and  accounts  are  meager  and  improperly  kept.  This  condi- 
tion of  affairs  should  be  rectified  by  commanding  officers  giving  their 
personal  attention  to  this  matter  and  seeing  that  the  transactions  of 
their  several  staff  officers  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  regulations 
and  existing  orders.  A  complete  set  of  requisite  books  and  fonns 
should  be  kept  by  all. 

For  detailed  report  of  the  inspector-general,  see  Appendix  C. 

judge-advocate's  department. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1  commissioned  officer  was  tried  bj^  general  court- 
martial  (final  action  yet  unknown),  and  270  enlisted  men,  of  which 
22  were  acquitted,  3  sentence  disapproved,  and  105  dishonorably  dis- 
charged.    Twelve  men,  while  awaiting  sentence,  were  discharged  for 
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the  good  of  the  service  in  November,  1902,  per  cablegram  from  the 
War  Department,  dated  November  4, 1902.  At  the  time  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Department  of  South  Philippines  and  Fifth  Separate 
Brigade,  20  general  court-martial  proceedings  were  forwarded  to  the 
commanding  general  of  the  division  for  final  review,  per  telegraphic 
instructions  from  division  headquarters  dated  October  2,  1902. 

In  the  Department  of  South  Philippines  for  the  period  from  July  1 
to  September  30,  1902,  90  enlisted  men  were  tried  by  general  court- 
martial,  or  about  1  per  cent  of  the  average  present  strength;  in  the 
Department  of  the  Visayas  for  the  nine  months  ending  June  30, 1903, 
180  trials,  or  about  4  per  cent  of  actual  present  strength. 

Trials  by  summary  court  during  the  year  aggregated  4,595  (3,426 
different  men  being  tried),  with  81  acquittals  and  15  disapprovals. 

For  detailed  rejwrt  of  judge-advocate  of  department  see  Appendix  D. 

QXTARTERMASTBR'S  DEPARTMENT. 

The  clothing  on  hand  and  received  during  the  year  is  sufficient  in 
quantity  and  of  good  quality.  The  campaign  hat  without,  the  corru- 
gated sweat  band  and  ventilator  is  most  desirable.  Tan  shoes  are 
preferred.  Light  woolen  underwear  is  in  demand.  On  account  of 
the  prevalence  of  white  ants  in  the  Philippines  it  is  recommended  that 
all  clothing  be  put  in  boxes  lined  with  petroleum  paper.  The  present 
issue  of  khaki  fades  rapidly,  which  defect  should  receive  attention 
with  a  view  to  being  remedied.  It  is  further  recommended  that  two 
hip  pockets  be  placed  in  trousers  issued  and  that  brass  buttons  be 
used,  as  they  withstand  both  rust  and  the  rough  handling  incident  to 
laundry  work  in  this  country.  The  hooks  of  leggins  should  also  be  of 
brass  and  should  be  fastened  more  securely  with  a  thin  brass  circle 
of  plate. 

Complaints  have  been  received  that  the  last  of  the  shoes  issued  is 
too  low,  which  defect  should  be  rectified,  as  at  present  many  enlisted 
men  of  necessity  draw  a  larger  shoe  than  needed  in  order  to  get  a 
higher  instep.  The  adoption  of  the  mosquito  bar  issued  by  the  medi- 
cal department  is  recommended,  as  many  mosquitoes  are  small 
enough  to  enter  the  holes  in  the  bar  issued  by  the  quartermaster's 
department. 

BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

A  building  for  quarters  for  teamsters  and  mechanics  was  erected 
on  the  beach  in  the  rear  of  Cuartel  de  Infanteria,  Cebu,  Cebu,  at  a 
cost  of  $275.  Building  operations  are  now  going  on  at  Camp  Harts- 
horne,  Camp  Bumpus,  Camp  Downes,  and  Camp  Jossman.  At  Camp 
Ilartshorne  24  buildings  were  authorized,  and  good  progress  is 
reported,  both  in  construction  of  buildings  and  in  repair  to  roads 
leading  to  the  site.  At  Camp  Council  40  buildings  were  authorized; 
excellent  progress  is  being  made,  and  all  rented  buildings  will  be 
vacated  in  the  near  future.  At  Camp  Bumpus  31  buildings  were 
authorized;  work  is  progressing  rapidly.  Camp  Downes  was  author- 
ized 25  buildings;  fair  progress  is  being  made.  At  Camp  Jossman  67 
buildings  have  been  authorized,  the  construction  of  which  has  been 
considerably  delayed,  owing  to  the  change  made  in  site  of  the  canton- 
ment. The  change  made,  however,  was  decidedly  for  the  better  and 
farther  inland,  in  a  better  location  with  regard  to  water  supply,  soil, 
and  general  sanitary  condition.  An  excellent  graded  road  has  been 
constructed  from  the  wharf  to  the  new  camp.     The  wharf  also  is 
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fast  nearing  completion.  At  Cebn  the  old  Cuartel  de  Infanteria  is 
to  be  converted  into  barracks  sufficiently  large  for  the  accommodation 
of  one  battalion  of  infantry. 

All  buildings  rented  have  received  repairs  when  necessary  at  owners' 
expense.  Minor  repairs  have  been  made  to  Government  buildings  by 
material  and  labor  on  hand.  Total  cost  of  repairs  made  on  public 
buildings  for  fiscal  year  approximates  $2,500. 

For  construction  of  buildings  throughout  the  department,  other  than 
those  mentioned  above  for  new  posts,  $3,287.60  have  been  expended. 
For  rentals  throughout  the  department  the  amount  expended  will 
approximate  $65,491.  Great  reduction  has  been  made  in  order  that 
the  cost  of  rentals  could  be  utilized  for  construction  of  shelter  for 
troops.     A  number  of  buildings  are  still  rented  for  storehouses. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

A  50,000  gallon  reservoir  has  been  completed  at  Camp  Jossman  at, 
which  station  a  distilling  plant  is  now  in  operation.  .Condensing 
plants  are  in  operation  at  Cebu,  Tacloban,  and  Iloilo.  Forbes- Water- 
house  sterilizers  are  successfully  used  at  other  posts.  At  Ormoc, 
Laguan,  and  Camp  Jossman  water  is  procured  from  springs ;  at  Boron- 
gan,  Calbayog,  and  Cebu  from  wells. 

TRAJ^SPOBTATION. 

Land  transportation  on  hand  is  considered  sufficient.  Escort  wag- 
ons would  be  more  durable  if  bodies  were  banded  on  inside  with  iron 
held  down  by  bolts  and  nuts,  latter  spread.  Land  transportation  used 
for  civil  government  will  approximate  $225  in  value,  and  that  used 
for  engineer  work  (roads)  $2,500.  The  following  is  a  list  of  means  of 
land  transportation  in  department:  498  horses,  201  mules,  8  ponies, 
22  bulls,  19  ambulances,  180  wagons,  70  carts,  and  1  buckboard. 

Under  water  transportation  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  vessels  and 
classes  in  use  in  the  department:  4  steamers,  10  launches,  15  lorchas, 
14  lighters,  24  rowboats,  2  praos,  1  scow,  1  whaleboat,  1  casco,  1  cut- 
ter, and  2  cargo  boats.  All  vessels  should  be  provided  with  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  rope  nets  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  or  loading 
cargo.  A  number  of  times  piles  of  boxes  being  hoisted  have  fallen  to 
the  hold  and  injured  employees.  This  would  be  obviated  if  the  nets 
were  secure  and  sufficiently  strong.  The  permanent  post<s  in  the 
department  are  badly  in  need  of  wharves,  the  cost  of  which  would 
ultimately  be  offset  by  the  lessening  of  the  expense  involved  in  the 
use  of  lighters  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  unloading  cargoes. 

ANIMALS. 

The  supply  has  been  sufficient.  Reports  from  Tacloban  and  Ormoc 
(Leyte),  Calbayog,  Samar,  and  San  Joaquin,  Panay,  show  very  little 
sickness  among  animals  at  those  stations.  At  Iloilo  considerable  sick- 
ness has  occurred,  glanders  and  surra,  especially,  having  made  great 
havoc  among  horses.  Surra  alone  had  caused  the  death  of  practically 
ail  of  the  horses  of  two  troops  of  cavalry.  At  Cebu  the  sickness 
among  animals  has  been  psuedo-farcy,  glanders,  tetanus,  catarrh, 
grease  canker,  dhobie  itch,  and  nasal  gleet.  Animals  killed  in  action 
and  died  of  wounds,  none;  killed  on  account  of  sickness,  16  horses 
and  5  mules;  died  of  disease,  71  horses  and  41  mules;  drowned,  2 
horses  and  2  mules;  estimated  value  of  animals  above  enumerated, 
original  cost  to  the  United  States,  $28,560. 
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SUPPLIES. 

Supplies  have  been  sufficient  and  good  in  quality.  Losses  in  transit 
would  be  materially  reduced  if  boxes  were  reduced  to  a  weight  of  from 
50  to  100  pounds  and  strapped  well  with  galvanized  iron.  Cans  con- 
taining paints,  oil,  etc.,  should  be  of  extra  heavy  tin.  Naptholeum 
should  be  used  for  destruction  of  insects. 

OOLDH3TORAQE  FACnJTIES. 

Since  February  1,  1903,  the  ice  plants  have  been  operated  by  the 
quartermaster's  department.  During  the  month  of  May,  1903, 173,710 
pounds  of  ice  were  manufactured  at  Iloilo  at  an  average  cost  of  30.9 
cents  pei- 100  pounds.  Cold  storage  is  also  in  operation  at  Tacloban, 
where  about  fifteen  days'  supply  of  fresh  meat  can  be  taken  care  of. 
Cold-storage  capacity  at  Iloilo  appears  ample.  Ice  plants  are  also  in 
operation  at  Camp  Jossman,  Calbayog,  and  Cebu. 

For  detailed  report  of  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the  department 
see  Appendix  E. 

SUBSISTENCE  DEPARTMENT. 

To  this  department  (subsistence)  is  due  much  credit  for  its  excellent 
system  of  supplying  the  command,  even  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances, particularly  lack  of  necessary  means  of  transportation. 
Comparatively  few  complaints  against  either  quality  or  quantity  of 
commissary  stores  have  been  received,  and  apparent  satisfaction  exists 
everjrwhere.  Occasionally  some  isolated  post  off  the  regular  route  of 
the  supply  boats  reported  lack  of  a  few  staple  articles,  but  these  cases 
were  exceptional  and  all  are  amply  provided  at  all  times.  The  con- 
tinual changes  of  stations  and  transfers  of  troops  occasioned  heavy 
work  for  the  subsistence  department.  Since  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities in  Surigao  Province  and  that  immediate  vicinity  all  the  gar- 
risons there  have  been  supplied  from  the  Iloilo  and  Tacloban  depots. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  this  department  the  abandonment 
of  small  stations  and  removal  of  the  garrisons  to  the  permanent  posts 
was  begun,  necessitating  the  reshipment  of  large  quantities  of  sub- 
sistence stores  and  supplies,  a  very  large  percentage  of  which  were  in 
a  sadly  deteriorated  condition  when  received  and  absolutely  worth- 
less when  received  at  the  depots  and  permanent  stations,  showing  a 
manifest  neglect  on  the  part  of  many  concerned  and  causing  heavy 
losses.  This  transfer  in  supplies  occasioned  heavy  work  at  the  supply 
depots,  numerous  boards  of  survey,  and  accountis  for  the  heavy  losses 
of  subsistence  stores  reported  in  the  first  year  of  a  new  department. 

The  commissary  depot  at  Cebu  was  discontinued  shortly  after  the 
change  of  departments  (from  South  Philippines  to  Visayas),  materially 
reducing  expenses  in  the  subsistence  department — approximately  $500 
monthly. 

FRESH  BEEF. 

The  supply  of  fresh  beef  to  the  troops  has  ever  been  a  serious 
problem.  During  the  past  year  this  problem  has  been  fairly  well 
solved  by  the  regular  trips  of  meat  boats  from  Manila,  and  the  inau- 
guration of  cold-storage  rooms  where  practicable.  At  most  stations  at 
the  present  time  ice  ** boxes"  are  used  for  the  preservation  of  fresh 
beef.  The  cold  storage  at  Iloilo  has  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  its 
capacity  has  been  sufficient  for  the  storing  of  fresh  beef  consumed  at 
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Hoilo  and  Camp  Jossman  as  well  as  the  regular  supply  heretofore  of 
small  garrisons  in  the  near  vicinity.  The  issue  of  native  beef  is  vir- 
tually impracticable,  due  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring  it  and  the 
exorbitant  prices  charged;  it  is  inferior  in  quality  and  sustaining 
properties,  and  in  view  of  the  vast  difference  in  the  prices  and  quality 
of  it  and  the  frozen  Australian  beef,  the  latter  is  much  more  desirable 
and  by  far  the  more  economical,  even  could  the  former  be  obtained. 
At  present  the  supply  of  various  stations  is  at  times  irregular,  but 
as  a  general  rule  each  station  is  twice  a  month  visited  by  one  of  the 
two  refrigerator  steamers — Seward  and  Wright — excepting  a  few 
which  are  reached  by  small  department  boats  or  commercial  steamers. 
The  supply,  though  somewhat  irregular,  is  effected  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner,  and  but  few  complaints  are  registered  against  either 
the  supply  or  the  quality.  Since  October  1,  1902,  634,305  pounds  of 
fresh  beef  and  mutton  have  been  received  from  Manila,  the  total 
losses  reported  by  boards  of  survey  amounting  to  19,635  pounds,  or  a 
trifle  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  actual  amount  received,  indicative 
of  great  care  and  attention  being  displayed  in  its  transit. 

FLOUR. 

The  practice  of  packing  flour  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  has  appar- 
ently failed  in  its  purpose.  From  examination  of  the  tins  it  is  believed 
that  their  failure  to  resist  the  ravages  of  heat,  moisture,  and  tropical 
insect  pests  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  faulty  and  defective  sealing 
at  the  factory.  It  is  recommended  that  all  articles  in  tins  be  subjected 
to  the  water  test  before  acceptance. 

SODA  CRACKEBS. 

The  soda  crackers  are  usually  found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion, free  from  marks  of  deterioration,  and  the  tins  also  in  apparently 
perfect  condition,  but  upon  opening  the  tins  a  rank,  distasteful  odor 
is  emitted  and  the  crackers  are  bitter,  unpalatable,  and  absolutely 
unsalable.  Proceedings  of  boards  of  survej'^  during  the  year  show 
action  on  soda  crackers  amounting  to  22,342  pounds,  valued  at 
$2,167.17,  and  all,  so  far  as  ascertainable,  the  product  of  the  American 
Biscuit  Company  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Company. 

TOBACXX). 

Heavy  losses  of  tobacco  are  reported,  apparently  due  to  the  moist 
atmosphere  of  the  islands.  Most  of  the  losses,  however,  pertain  to 
tobacco  long  on  hand. 

LOSSES  OF  FUNDS  AND  STORES. 

Proceedings  of  boards  of  survey  show  losses  of  subsistence  funds  to 
the  amount  of  16,226.48  during  the  past  year — at  Cebu,  $526.33 
alleged  to  have  been  stolen  from  the  commissary  building,  together 
with  the  iron  safe  in  which  it  was  kept;  at  Calbayog,  Samar,  $5,700.15 
alleged  to  have  been  lost  in  the  mail. 

The  money  value  of  subsistence  stores  and  supplies  lost  and 
destroyed  in  Department  South  Philippines  and  Department  of  the 
Visayas,  during  the  period  from  July  1  to  September  30,  1902,  and 
the  period  October  1, 1902,  to  June  30,  1903,  respectively,  as  reported 
by  boards  of  survey,  amounted  as  follows:  Damaged,  $72,689.18; 
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shortages,  $3,547.66;  stolen,  $765.09;  lost  in  transit,  $348.23,  making 
a  grand  total  of  $77,350.16.  Of  these  losses,  the  greatest  were  in 
bacon,  x>otatoes,  flour,  canned  vegetables,  etc. 

FILIPINO  RATION. 

The  issnance  of  a  larger  amount  of  the  regular  army  ration  to  Phil- 
ippine scouts,  say  in  proportion  to  his  comparative  size  to  the  white 
soldier,  is  recommended,  as  he  is  expected  to  do  practically  the  same 
work. 

KEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  chief  surgeon  reports  that  the  medical  supplies  furnished  are 
of  excellent  quality  and  adequately  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  that  all 
stations  are  amply  supplied  at  all  times  with  necessary  medicines. 
The  ordinary  diseases  prevailing  have  been  well  handled  by  the  medi- 
cal officers,  and  the  mortality  has  been  much  less  than  at  any  time 
since  the  arrival  of  United  States  troops  in  this  section  of  the  Philip- 
pines. At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  department  cholera 
raged  in  almost  every  island,  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  civil  boards 
of  health  the  medical  department  was  able  to  cope  with  the  situation 
with  surprisingly  favorable  results.  This  disease  has  now  practically 
disappeared  excepting  in  northern  Mindanao,  where  it  is  making  con- 
siderable headway,  and  a  few  sporadic  cases  generally.  The  troops 
sustained  a  loss  of  47  men  from  cholera  during  the  year. 

The  present  strength  of  the  medical  department  is  30  officers  (26 
being  contract  surgeons),  32  noncommissioned  officers,  and  113  pri- 
vates.    About  6  surgeons  and  30  corps  men  are  needed. 

Dental  treatment  has  been  dispensed  generally  to  the  troops.  A 
base  dental  station  has  been  established  and  maintained  at  Iloilo. 

Base  hospitals  had  been  in  operation  at  Iloilo,  Panay,  and  Tacloban, 
Leyte,  until  December  31,  1902,  when  the  latter  was  discontinued. 

Total  number  of  deaths  in  Department  of  South  Philippines  and 
Department  of  the  Visayas  at  end  of  fiscal  year,  110  among  troops, 
and  11  among  civilians  attached  to  the  army,  caused  by  wounds, 
cholera,  smallpox,  malaria,  beriberi,  alcoholism,  etc. 

The  valuable  services  of  the  medical  officers  have  been  faithfully 
and  efficiently  rendered,  and  their  strict  attention  to  duty  is  com- 
mendable. 

The  health  of  the  troops  in  general  has  been  good. 

For  detailed  report  of  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  department,  see 
Appendix  G. 

PAY    DEPARTMENT. 

The  troops  in  the  department  are  paid  bimonthly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  stationed  in  Iloilo  and  Camp  Jossman,  Guimaras.  Until 
recently  a  paymaster  had  been  stationed  at  Tacloban,  Leyte,  who  was 
charged  with  the  payment  of  troops  on  the  islands  of  Samar  and  Le3rte, 
but  it  was  found  that  owing  to  a  dearth  of  water  transportation  at  Tac- 
loban payments  on  the  islands  mentioned  could  be  as  easily,  if  not 
more  easily,  made  from  Iloilo,  and  the  paymaster  there  stationed  was 
ordered  to  Iloilo  for  station.  The  stations  on  the  east  coast  of  Samar 
are  paid  from  Manila. 

For  detailed  report  of  the  chief  paymaster  of  the  department,  see 
Appendix  H. 
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ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  year  the  engineer  department  has  carried  on  road  bridge 
work  throughout  the  department,  as  well  as  making  all  necessary 
repairs  on  such. 

The  Philippine  Commission  having  appropriated  $5,000  United 
States  currency  for  raising  wrecks  in  the  Iloilo  River,  proposals  for 
the  removal  of  such  were  submitted,  contract  awarded,  and  work 
pushed  with  all  possible  speed.  By  February  14, 1903,  the  wrecks  had 
all  been  removed. 

In  August  of  last  year  the  survey  of  the  Iloilo  Harbor  was  completed 
and  recommendations  of  the  needs  of  the  port  of  Iloilo  submitted,  but 
no  appropriation  has  as  yet  been  made  for  improvements. 

Company  F,  Second  Battalion  of  Engineers,  has  been  steadily  occu- 
pied in  making  surveys  of  the  various  cantonments,  and  on  road, 
bridge,  and  repair  work. 

For  detailed  report  of  the  engineer  officer  of  the  department  see 
Appendix  I. 

SIGNAL  DEPARTMENT. 

There  are  in  this  department  22  telegraph  and  telephone  stations 
operated  and  maintained  by  the  signal  corps,  distributed  by  islands 
as  follows:  Panay,  6;  Leyte,  4;  Cebu,  4;  Negros,  5;  Samar,  2,  and 
Guimaras,  1.  During  the  year  3  telegraph  stations  were  opened  while 
19  telegraph  and  19  telephone  stations  were  closed  by  reason  of  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  those  stations  and  transfer  of  lines  to  the 
insular  government.  One  telegraph  station  is  maintained  in  Iloilo  as 
a  "test"  station  for  enlisted  men  of  the  line  detailed  for  instruction 
in  telegraphy.  There  are  in  operation  6  local  telephone  systems  with 
a  total  number  of  142  'phones,  and  this  number  will  probably  be 
increased  when  all  structures  at  the  permament  cantonments  have 
been  completed,  but  which  will  not  be  for  some  time  yet  to  come. 

The  following  table  shows  the  telegraph  and  telephone  mileage  in. 
the  Department: 


Island. 

Telegraph. 

Telephone. 

Panay -l 

id3£ 

188 

74 

86 

2D 

Negros 

C5ebn 

20 

Jj^yte  ftT>d  ^TTiAr  . 

Total 

581 

40 

Total  miles  of  military  cable,  358,267. 

During  the  year  87  miles  of  telegraph  and  208  miles  of  telephone 
line,  and  47,931  miles  of  deep-sea  cable  were  transferred  to  the  civil 
government. 

For  the  eleven  months  terminating  May  31, 1903,  163,737  messages 
were  sent,  169,878  received,  and  509,452  relayed,  making  a  total  of 
841,019  messages  handled.  The  tolls  for  the  same  amounted  to 
$18,876.75. 

Company  H,  Signal  Corps,  has  been  charged  with  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  lines  of  communication  in  this  depai*tment  in  the 
past  year.  Its  work  has  been  done  in  a  very  efficient  and  commend- 
able manner. 

For  detailed  report  of  the  department,  see  Appendix  J. 
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ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

An  adequate  supply  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  is  always  kept 
OD  hand  for  immediate  use.  Surplus  stores,  old  ammunition,  and 
unserviceable  ordnance  capable  of  being  repaired  are  turned  in  to 
Manila  depot.  Few  stores  are  on  hand  in  excess  of  needs  of  depart- 
ment.    Target  material  is  about  exhausted. 

Detailed  report  of  acting  ordnance  officer  attached,  marked  K. 

PORT  SAN  PEDRO  22. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  prisoners  confined, 
released,  etc.,  for  the  year: 

Confined: 

Americans  (general) .  122 

Native  military  (general) _  _  _ 4 

Native  civil  (sentence  provost  conrt) 27 


Total 153 


Released: 

Americans _  _ _ .  _ 69 

Native  military _ 0 

Native  civil . 24 


Total 93 

Transferred:  Americans 12 


Deaths: 

Americans 1 

Native  civil  - •_ 3 


Total 4 

Total  in  confinement,  Jnne  30, 1903 44 

Since  October,  1902,  20  to  25  prisoners  have  been  employed  daily 
on  the  construction  of  a  government  pier  at  Camp  Jossman  Landing, 
and  returned  each  evening  to  the  prison.  Other  work  performed  by 
prisoners  has  been  ordinary  police  duty  in  and  around  post  and  prison. 
During  the  year  10  escapes  were  attempted,  but  none  was  successful, 
the  prisoners  generally  being  returned  within  a  few  hours.  The 
health  of  the  prisoners  has  been  good;  75  per  cent  of  the  deaths  dur- 
ing the  year  were  due  to  beriberi. 

Prisoners  are  permitted  to  purchase  stamps  and  tobacco  to  the 
amount  of  $1  per  month  and  allowed  reading  matter  under  reasonable 
restrictions.  (A  small  library  was  presented  to  the  prison  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Iloilo  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion.) 

For  detailed  report  of  the  prison  ofl&cer.  Fort  San  Pedro  22,  see 
Appendix  L. 

For  list  of  stations  occupied  and  distribution  of  troops,  see  Appen- 
dix M. 

For  statement  of  army  and  chartered  transports  in  the  department 
for  the  year  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903,  see  Appendix  N. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Theodore  J.  Wdjt, 
Bingadter-Oeneraly  U.  S,  AvTny^  Comrrwmding. 

(Appendices  not  printed.) 
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REPORTS  OP  CAPT.  GEORGE  BELL,  JR.,  FIRST  INFANTRY,  OF  CAPTURE  OF  LUCBAN 
AND  OPERATIONS  IN  VICINITY  OF  LAGUAN,  SAMAR,  FEBRUARY  12  TO  MARCH 
15,   1902. « 

Headquarters  Subdistrict  Laguan, 

Laguan,  Samar,  P.  J.,  February  2S,  1902, 

The  Adjutant-General,  Sixth  Separate  Brigade, 

Tadohanj  Leyte,  P.  J. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report  of  military  operations 
during  the  week  ending  February  22, 1902. 

February  12,  Lieutenant  Miller  with  20  men  left  Catubig  to  locate  and  capture 
Capt.  Victor  Muricio,  but  being  delayed  by  darkness  and  rough  trails  did 
not  reach  position  until  about  5.30  a.  m.  on  13th.  The  cuartel,  which  was 
intrenched,  was  abandoned  without  a  shot  being  fired.  Four  natives  of  Catubig, 
with  9  caribao,  captured  three  days  before  by  the  insurgents,  were  released  and 
3  tantakos  taken.  About  11  a.  m.  of  13th  the  detachment  was  fired  on  from 
a  hill  about  200  yards  distant  by  5  rifles,  and  Private  Heniy  Schlaker,  Comi^any 
A,  First  Infantry,  was  wounded  in  calf  of  left  leg  at  the  first  volley.  The  hifl 
was  at  once  charged  and  volleys  fired  at  insurgents,  but  with  the  wounded  man  it 
was  impracticable  to  continue  the  chase  very  fast,  so  it  was  abandoned  and 
detachment  returned  to  Catubig  about  11.30  p.  m.  on  13th.  Two  cuartels  and  10 
houses  were  destroyed,  and  3  tantakos  and  6  prisoners  taken.  Lieutenant  Miller's 
report  herewith. 

February  15  Lieutenant  Parker,  with  a  detachment  of  30  enlisted  men  of  Com- 
pany K,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  left  Pambujan  in  the  endeavor  to  capture  Capt. 
Restitute  Jasmin,  but  owing  to  obstinacy  of  guides  was  unsuccessful,  and  returned 
next  day  to  his  station.    Lieutenant  Parker's  report  herewith. 

February  15  I^ieutenant  Clearman,  with  a  column  of  10  men,  Comi)any  B,  First 
Infantry,  15  Philippine  Scouts  Thirty-ninth  Company,  and  1  private  of  Hospital 
Corps,  left  this  post  and  attempted  to  capture  an  msurrecto  sergeant  and  lOnfles, 
who  was  reported  as  being  at  a  cuartel  about  seven  hours'  hike  distant,  but  upon 
reaching  cuartel  it  was  found  the  insurrectos  had  been  gone  for  several  hours. 
Cuartel  and  houses  were  burned,  also  quantity  of  palay  destroyed.  Lieutenant 
Clearman' 8  report  herewith. 

Lieutenant  Strebler's  column  of  40  Philippine  Scouts,  Thirty-ninth  Company; 
9  men  of  Company  B,  First  Infantry;  1  hospital  corps  man,  and  4  civilian  scouts 
left  Laguan  February  12  and  returned  the  evening  of  February  22, 1902,  having 
been  completely  successful  in  the  object  of  the  expedition,  whicn  was  the  capture 
of  the  insurgent  chief.  Believing  the  best  method  in  capturing  Lucban,  of  whom 
no  one  knew  the  exact  location,  although  rumors  of  all  kinds  were  in  the  air,  was 
to  start  from  the  i)oint  where  he  was  positively  known  to  have  been.  Four  col- 
umns were  put  in  motion  on  January  23  last,  one  to  capture  Joli  Joli,  a  man  who 
was  known  to  be  in  constant  communication  with  his  leader,  and  who,  if  caught, 
could  lead  the  column  directly  to  him,  and  three  others  whose  objective  was  the 
sitio  of  Suba  on  the  Pambujan  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  Captain  Jackson 
surprised  Lucban 's  party  last  August,  and  from  which  point  a  beginning  conld  be 
made  and  Lucban  traced. 

Two  of  the  columns  reached  Suba;  both  captured  some  of  his  correspondence, 
and  one,  with  which  was  Lieutenant  Strebler,  his  scouts,  and  myself,  also  definitely 
located  the  man  we  were  after,  but  found  it  would  take  less  time  to  reach  him 
from  the  post  than  it  would  from  where  we  were.  Besides,  nearly  every  white 
man  and  some  of  tiie  scouts  were  so  disabled  as  to  necessitate  their  being  left 
behind.  Three  days  after  our  return  Lieutenant  Strebler,  with  other  white  soldiers 
and  a  few  new  scouts,  started  on  an  expedition  which,  with  white  troops  alone, 
would  have  been  impossible  of  execution,  for  his  scouts,  when  out  on  such  a  trip, 
do  not  fire  a  shot.  As  with  Sergt.  Pedro  Lora  with  the  advance  guard,  nothing 
escapes  his  observation,  and  no  outpost  of  the  enemy  ever  saw  our  men  before  he  was 
on  them  and  had  them  prisoners.  His  knowledge  of  the  native  and  his  woodcraft, 
together  with  tiBining  received  from  Lieutenant  Strebler,  renders  him  the  most 
efficient  scout  I  have  seen;  and  his  energy  is  tireless,  for  as  soon  as  camp  is  reached, 
with  a  small  party  of  five  or  six  scouts,  he  leaves  and  is  usually  gone  several  hours 
examining  the  neighborhood  thoroughly  and  bringing  in  all  natives  as  prisoners. 
Lieutenant  Strebler's  orders  were  to  follow  Lucdjeui  anywhere,  and  if  any  men 
played  out  to  send  them  into  any  post  along  his  route,  to  disregard  all  other  parties, 
and  avoid  fighting  if  i)ossible  until  he  had  Lucban,  and  to  bring  in  the  latter  alive, 
as  otherwise  no  one — either  American  or  Filipino— would  believe  him.    In  order  to 
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avoid  possible  accident,  lie  gave  orders  that  no  scont  shonld  load  his  rifle,  so  that, 
even  when  one  was  attacked  by  a  bolero,  his  orders  were  strictly  obeyed.  My  orders 
were  also  strictly  follow^ed,  for  Lieutenant  Strebler,  a  short  time  before  getting 
track  of  the  man  he  sought,  crossed,  the  trail  of  a  captain,  lieutenant,  and  5  rifles, 
which  was  sufficient  to  make  a  man  with  a  party  like  his  hesitate,  for  in  a  few 
hours  it  meant  a  certain  capture  of  his  command;  but  he  resisted  the  temptation, 
fell  in  with  a  native  carrying  a  letter,  and  accomplished  his  work. 

ELaving  most  of  these  men  under  my  direct  observation  in  the  field,  and  seeing 
the  noiseless  and  rapid  method  they  have  of  getting  over  difficult  places,  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  if  any  men  could  catch  the  insurgent  leader  Lieutenant 
Strebler  and  his  command  could  do  so.  With  a  command  like  Lieutenant  Streb- 
ler's,  which  withstood  and  overcame  every  hardship  or  exertion  it  was  called  upon 
to  put  forth  cheerfully  and  with  alacrity — although  in  one  place  it  left  a  path  of 
blood,  caused  by  the  numbers  of  leeches  that  infested  it — almost  anything  could 
be  accomplished,  and  its  work  is  beyond  praise,  although  the  determination,  judg- 
ment, ability,  and  skill  displayed  by  Lieutenant  Strebler  and  the  tireless  energy 
and  wonderful  woodcraft  of  Sergt.  Pedro  Lora  stand  out  above  all  the  other. 
Full  report  of  Lieutenant  Strebler  herewith. 

On  February  18  Captain  Kilbum,  with  30  enlisted  men  of  his  Company  K, 
Twentynsixth  Infantry,  left  Pambujan  and  scouted  the  country  south  of  that  i)oint 
in  an  endeavor  to  find  and  capture  Captain  Restitnto,  but  did  not  succeed  in  find- 
ing him;  a  number  of  houses  were  destroyed  and  about  100  miles  passed  over. 
Captain  Kilbum's  command  returned  February  22, 1902. 

On  February  14  Captain  Lacey,  with  30  men.  Company  A,  First  Infantry,  started 
out  from  Catubig  to  be  gone  seven  days,  but  his  report  is  not  yet  received. 

On  February  20  Lieutenant  Jordan,  with  a  detacnment  of  24  men,  Comx)any  B, 
First  Infantry,  and  6  hired  Filipino  si^outs,  left  this  post  to  be  gone  six  days  to 
bum  or  destroy  some  cuartels.    Report  not  yet  received. 

Usual  road  i»trols  were  sent  out  to  Pambujan,  and  several  parties  were  sent  out 
by  the  presidente  of  Laoang  to  secure  information. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  Bell,  Jr., 

Captain,  First  Infantry,  Commanding, 


Headquabters  Subdistrict  Laouan, 

Laguan,  Samar,  P.  J.,  March  2^  1902, 

The  Adjutant-General,  Sixth  Separate  Brigade, 

Taclohftn,  Leyte,  P.  I. 

Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  military  operations  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  March  1,  1902,  and  also  of  a  trip  of  Captain  Lacey,  whose 
report  had  not  been  received  last  week. 

On  February  14  Captain  Lacey.  with  30  men  of  Company  A,  First  Infantry,  and 
1  hospital  corps  man,  lelt  Catubig  to  scout  down  the  Pambujan  River  in  order  to 
locate  and  stirke,  if  possible,  the  insurgent  presidents  of  Pambujan  and  to  clear 
up  that  section  of  those  insurgents  who  have  been  firing  on  persons  passing  down 
the  Pambujan  River.  He  succeeded  in  burning  43  houses,  among  which  were  2 
cuartels,  but  did  not  find  any  armed  insurgents.  Returned  to  his  i)ost  by  steam 
launch  February  20,  having  marched  about  65  miles,  exclusive  of  distance  covered 
on  launch.    Report  of  Captain  Lacey  herewith. 

On  February  20  Lieutenant  Jordan,  with  23  men  of  Company  B,  First  Infantry, 
1  hospital  corps  man,  and  6  armed  natives,  left  Laguan  to  destroy  3  insurgent 
cuartels,  which  had  been  located,  and  also,  if  possible,  to  strike  any  body  of  insur- 
gents that  might  be  found.  He  was  successful  in  destroying  the  cuartels  sought, 
also  48  houses,  in  killing  0  carabaos  and  4  insurrectos.  Twenty  men,  including  1 
sergeant  of  insurrectos  and  a  number  of  women  and  children,  were  brought  in  on 
February  25,  after  a  journey  of  about  54  miles.  Lieutenant  Jordan  also  found  1 
cartridge  belt,  caliber  .30,  10  rounds  of  original  Krag  ammunition,  and  all  the 
metal  parts  of  a  Remington  rifle  except  the  barrel  and  reloading  tools.  Lieutenant 
Jordan*8  report  herewith. 

On  February  24  a  detachment  of  1  sergeant  and  20  men  of  Company  K,  Twenty- 
sixth  Infantry,  loft  Pambujan  with  dispatches  for  Catarman  and  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  countrj%  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  natives  were  in  that 
section.    The  party  returned  Fo})mary  25.     Captain  Kilbum's  report  herewith. 

On  February  26  a  det^ichmi^nt  of  27  enlisted  men.  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth 
Infantry,  including  First  St-rgeaiit  Sharp,  who  was  in  command,  was  dispatched 
in  bancos  from  Pambujan,  <  n  the  river  of  that  name,  to  scout  thoroughly  along 
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the  vicinity  for  about  20  miles  south  of  the  post.  Eight  houses  were  destroyed, 
including  1  large  cuartel,  6  insurgents  killed,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  taken. 
Country  examined  was  found  to  have  a  quantity  of  palay  and  camotes.  On  the 
28th  received  orders  to  return  to  post  immediately,  the  insurgent  leader  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pambujan  having  asked  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  three  or  four 
days  in  order  to  enable  him  to  collect  his  forces  to  bring  them  in  and  sttrrender. 
Captain  Kilbum's  rei)ort  herewith. 

On  February  25  Lieutenant  Miller,  with  party  consisting  of  20  men  of  ComiMmy 
A,  First  Infantry,  10  men  of  Thirty-ninth  Company  Philippine  Scouts,  and  5 
armed  natives,  left  Catubig  and  proceeded  in  search  of  insurgents  under  Captain 
Mauricio;  struck  them  at  Jiguinta,  and  captured  1  Spanish  Mauser  rifle  in  good  con- 
dition and  1  prisoner.  An  attempt  to  capture  entire  insurgent  force  was  frus- 
trated by  incompetent  guides.  On  26th  the  enemy  was  again  encountered;  2  of 
his  men  killed  and  another  prisoner  taken.  About  5  pounds  of  powder,  6  pounds 
of  sulphur,  and  150  pounds  of  reloaded  ammunition  were  destroyed.  The  escape 
of  one  of  the  prisoners  rendered  further  surprise  out  of  the  question.  Lieutenant 
Miller  and  his  force  returned  to  Catubig  on  February  28,  taking  with  them  29 
natives  of  Catubig  and  7  carabao.    Lieutenant  Miller's  report  herewith. 

On  February  28  Teniente  Arcales,  with  3  Remington  rifles  in  Ferviceable  con- 
dition, some  reloaded  ammunition,  and  6  soldiers,  came  into  Palapag  and  surren- 
dered to  Corpl.  John  Lynch,  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  who  was  rooking 
noncommissioned  officer  commanding  the  detachment  of  14  men.  Company  B, 
First  Infantry.  9  of  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  and  1  hospital  corps  man. 
On  March  1,  10  more  of  his  force,  boleros,  presented  themselves.  The  oath  of 
allegiance  was  administered  to  all  those  men  on  March  2, 1902,  by  Lieutenant 
Knight,  and  they  were  released  from  custody  and  allowed  to  remain  in  town. 
One  of  Abuke's  soldiers  also,  who  gave  himself  up,  was  treated  the  same  "way. 
These  rifles,  with  that  captured  by  Lieutenant  Miller,  will  be  shipped  at  first  oppor- 
tunity to  chief  ordnance  officer  Division  of  the  Philippines,  in  Manila. 

On  February  27  a  party  of  10  armed  natives  was  sent  out  in  an  endeavor  to  kill 
or  capture  the  insurgent  presidente  or  vice-presidente  of  Pambujan,  or  to  get  their 
rifles. 

On  February  28  a  letter  was  received  from  Captain  Kilbum,  at  Pambujan,  stat- 
ing that  Capt.  Bestituto  Jasmin,  the  insurgent  presidente  of  that  place,  had  asked 
for  four  or  five  days'  cessation  of  hostilities,  in  order  to  bring  in  his  entire  force  of 
12  rifles,  2  cannon,  and  his  lantakas,  in  obedience  to  General  Lucban's  orders. 
Restitute  also  sent  a  letter  to  Lucban,  which  was  handed  to  him  and  read  aloud. 
Its  contents,  however,  created  consternation  in  the  latter,  who  immediately 
requested  to  see  the  commanding  officer  in  order  to  say  that  he  had  given  no 
orders  and  written  to  no  one.  He  was  assured  that  General  Smith  should  be 
informed  he  had  communicated  with  no  one,  as  far  as  known,  and  was  perfectly 
innocent  in  this  case  of  intentional  help  to  the  Americans.  Lucban  had  been 
asked  by  some  of  the  men  who  captured  him  for  his  autograph  and  had  written 
a  remembrance,  with  date,  his  signature  and  that  of  his  secretary,  on  a  num- 
ber of  slips  of  pai)er.  which  were  given  to  the  commanding  officer  to  hand  to  the 
men  and  officers.  His  request  was  complied  with,  but  some  of  the  slipjs,  with  his 
official  seal  on  them,  were  also  sent  to  all  insurgent  chiefs  in  this  district,  and  at 
least  one  has  regarded  it  as  an  order  to  surrender  and  thereby  saved  much  useless 
work. 

Very  resi)ectfully,  Geo.  Bell,  Jr., 

Captain,  First  Infantry,  Conunanding. 


Headquartbrs  Subdistrict  Laouan, 

Lagivan,  Samar,  P.  I. ,  March  9, 190:2. 

The  Adjutant-General,  Sixth  Separate  Brigade, 

Taclohan,  Leyte,  P,  I. 

Sir  J  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  rei)ort  of  military  ojierations  dtu*- 
ing  the  week  ending  March  8, 1902: 

On  March  4  detachment  of  10  armed  natives  returned,  having  captured  2  rifles 
(or  shotgrms,  although  ball  cartridges  are  used,  and  they  are  serviceable  weapons). 
On  February  28  the  detachment  surprised  and  wounded  an  insurgent  guard,  cap- 
turing his  rifle,  near  Monte  Manajao,  and  next  day  at  Caglited,  west  of  the  Pam- 
bujan River,  captured  the  other  rifle  and  1  lantaka,  killing  the  sentinel  and  an 
"  hombre,"  who  was  making  a  balatik.  The  guide,  a  native  picked  up  in  that 
section ,  was  badly  wounded  by  insurgents  and  left  where  he  was  shot.    On  March  2 
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Lncerio  Sosing,  the  insurgent  vice-presidente  of  Pambnjan,  to  whom  the  rifle 
belonged,  presented  himself  to  the  party  with  his  I]  remaining  rifles,  some  reloaded 
ammunition,  and  2  lantakas,  and  started  for  this  place,  reaching  here  on  the  4th. 
Sosing,  with  his  5  rifles,  were  a  portion  of  Capt.  Restituto  Jasmin's  force  of  12 
rifles,  which  the  latter  was  collecting  to  bring  in.  It  had  been  impossible  to  com- 
municate with  this  armed  party  from  Laguan  when  Bestituto's  request  for  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  was  asked,  but  he  was  told  of  this  party  being  out.  The  work 
of  detachment  was  excellent  and  the  captures  were  all  well  made.  Sosing  and  his 
5  soldiers  were  released  after  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Lieutenant  Jordan's 
report  of  the  detachment  is  herewith.  These  men  are  entitled  to  the  reward  of 
30  i)esos  for  each  of  the  2  captured  serviceable  rifles  or  guns,  as  before  leaving  they 
were  told  that  all  serviceable  rifles  or  guns  turned  in  by  them  would  be  paid  for. 

On  March  5,  1902,  Capt.  Restituto  Jasmin,  with  23  men,  surrendered  7  rifles,  2 
cannons  (1  brass,  other  iron),  6  lantakas.  150  rounds  of  rifle  ammunition.  On 
February  28, 9  men  came  in  with  3  so-called  shotguns,  but  none  of  these  or  the  one 
surrendered  by  Jasmin  are  mentioned  in  my  telegram,  because  they  are  home- 
made, of  tin,  and  it  would  need  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  call  them  service- 
able, besides  requiring  a  vast  amount  of  courage  or  lack  of  sense  to  fire  one  of 
them,  as  they  look  as  if  more  formidable  to  the  persons  using  them  than  to  an 
enemy.  Captain  Kilbum  also  reports  that  one  Fernando  Balanquit,  calling  him- 
self a  teniente  of  boleros,  with  his  entire  organized  force  of  100  boleros,  had  come 
into  Pambujan  and  presented  themselves.  These  men  are  all  required  to  take 
oath  of  allegiance.    Captain  Kilbum's  report  herewith. 

On  March  7  Lieutenant  Clearman,  with  a  force  of  45  men,  Thirty-ninth  Com- 
pany, Philippine  Scouts,  5  white  scouts,  and  1  private,  Company  B,  First  Infantry, 
left  this  i)ost  for  the  vicinity  of  Suba  in  an  endeavor  to  striJke  either  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Abuke  or  Captain  Garfin  (Dodong). 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  Bell,  Jr., 

Captain  y  First  Infantry ,  Commanding » 


Headquabters  Subdistrict  Laguan, 
Laguan,  Samar,  P.  /.,  March  16, 1902, 

The  Adjutant-General,  Sixth  Separate  Brigade, 

Ta^lohan,  Leyte,  P.  J. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  military  operations 
during  the  week  ending  March  15, 1902: 

On  March  7  Lieutenant  Clearman,  with  45  men  of  Thirty-ninth  Company  Phil- 
ippine Scouts,  5  civilian  white  scouts,  and  1  private  of  Company  B,  First  Infantry, 
left  this  post  to  scout  the  country  between  the  Catubig  and  Pambujan  rivers  an  1 
as  far  south  on  the  latter  river  as  Suba,  in  an  endeavor  to  find  some  track,  if  pos- 
sible, of  the  insurrecto  commands  of  Colonel  Abuke  and  Captains  Dodong  and 
Mauricio,  but  only  succeeded  in  learning  that  Captain  Mauricio  and  his  force  of  9 
rifles  had  been  ordered  by  Comandante  (formerly  captain)  Garfin  (or  Dodong) 
to  meet  him  near  Tamay  to  report  to  Colonel  Gurvara,  in  the  vicinity  of  point 
where  Lucban  had  been  captured.  Lieutenant  Clearman  returned  on  March  15 
with  a  portion  of  his  party.    His  report  is  herewith. 

On  March  9  Lieutenant  Miller  and  30  men  of  Comi)any  A,  First  Infantry,  left 
Catubig  for  the  vicinity  of  Poponton  to  search  for  Captain  Mauricio  and  his 
party  in  their  usual  haunts,  but  found  nothing  and  returned  to  Catubig  March  15. 

On  March  10  a  party  of  21  men.  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  and  1  hos- 
pital corps  man  were  sent  in  barrotes  up  the  Pambujan  River  from  Pambujan, 
with  ten  days'  rations,  to  go  as  far  as  Suba  and  open  commtmication  with 
Lieutenant  Clearman 's  party,  and  also  to  scout  along  banks  of  river. 

On  March  10,  11  armed  natives  were  dispatched  to  section  of  country  between 
Oleros  on  Catubig  River  and  Pambujan  River  south  of  Tula,  in  an  endeavor  to 
capture  Captain  Garfin  (Dodong)  and  his  force  or  his  rifles.  They  returned  on 
afternoon  of  14th,  bringing  in  about  79  natives — men,  women,  and  chOdren — but 
only  two  were  of  importance,  one  being  a  sergeant  of  Dodong' s  and  the  other  a 
man  of  this  town  who  was  wanted  because  of  having  caused  some  trouble  formerly 
in  his  leadership  of  a  band  of  outlaws.  They  also  destroyed  a  large  cuartel. 
Lieutenant  Jordan's  report  herewith.  This  band  has  been  most  useful,  because 
all,  having  been  ex-insurgent  soldiers  in  this  vicinity,  know  the  country  and  natives 
thoroughly,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  make  surprises  that  the  troops  could  not. 
They  have  all  so  committed  themselves  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  of  them 
to  leave  us  even  if  they  so  desired. 
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Upon  14th,  near  Catnbig.  Private  John  E.  Pierce,  Company  A,  First  Infantry, 
who  had  on  a  straw  hat,  was  mistaken  for  an  insurrecto  while  running  in  the 
brush  and  was  shot  and  mortally  wounded  by  Private  White,  also  of  Company  A, 
First  Infantry.  The  two  men  were  great  personal  friends,  and  White  is  nearly 
crazed  over  Pierce's  death,  which  occurred  shortly  afterwards.  Captain  Lacey 
convened  a  board  of  officers  at  once,  but  it  seems  to  be  one  of  those  unfortunate 
affairs  that  are  almost  impossible  to  prevent  in  the  excitement  caused  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  surprise.    Full  report  has  not  yet  been  received. 

On  March  15  the  armed  natives  were  again  sent  out  for  six  days.  They  will 
scout  thoroughly  the  section  east  of  the  Catubig  River,  into  which  it  is  reported 
a  band  of  3  nfles  and  several  lantakas  crossed  the  Catubig  River  last  week. 

On  March  15  Captain  Kilbum  reports  that  a  reloading  outfit  and  an  apparatus 
for  resharpening  bolos  were  brought  into  Pambujan,  in  accordance  with  promise 
of  Fernando  Balanquit  when  he  presented  himself.  Report  of  Captain  Kilbum 
herewith. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  Bell,  Jr., 

Captain,  First  Infantry,  Commanding. 

[Reports  referred  to  not  received.] 


REPORT    OP    BRIO.    (lEN.  JESSE    M.    LEE,    U.   S.   ARMY,    COMMANDING    THE    SURIOAO 

EXPEDITION,  MARCH  24  TO  MAY   11,  1903. 

Batanoas,  Batangas,  p.  I.,  August  10, 1903. 

The  Adjutant-Gb:neral,  Division  op  the  Philippines. 

Manila,  P,  L 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Surigao  expedition 
during  the  period  operations  were  conducted,  from  March  24  to  May  11, 1903,  the 
latter  date  terminating  my  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Visayas: 

Surigao  is  the  northeastern  province  of  Mindanao,  and  the  capital,  of  the  same 
name,  is  at  the  northern  peninsular  extremity  of  the  province.  The  town  proper 
has  a  population  of  about  5.000  and  the  province  90,000,  approximately. 

This  was  an  organized  province  under  civil  control  and  belonged  to  the  military 
dei)artment  of  Mindanao.  No  troops  nor  scouts  of  the  Army  were  stationed  in 
the  province,  a  small  force  of  constabulary  and  local  police  being  deemed  sufficient 
to  maintain  peace,  give  security,  and  execute  the  laws. 

The  people  live  mainly  along  the  coast  on  the  east  and  west  and  in  the  country 
adjacent  thereto.  The  interior  is  rough  and  mountainous,  covered  with  forests 
and  underbrush,  exceedingly  difficult  of  access,  with  no  good  roads  and  but  few 
well-defined  trails  traversing  the  interior;  the  general  features  of  this  region 
affording  safe  hiding  places  for  criminals. 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  poor,  and  their  i)rincipal  source  of  revenue  is 
from  hemp. 

On  March  2IJ,  1903,  telegraphic  notice  was  received  at  department  headquarters 
at  Hoilo,  from  headquarters  Division  of  the  Philippines.  "  Insurrectos  have  posses- 
sion of  town  fSurigao]  have  killed  Inspector  Clark  [of  the  constabulMyl 
and  others.'"  "Upon  request  ci^'il  governor"  division  commander  directed 
dei)artment  commander  Visayas  to  at  once  send  two  companies  infantry  to  Surigao 
*'  to  occupy  the  town,  drive  out  insurgents,  restore  and  maintain  order  in  the  town 
of  Surigao,  and  protect  people  and  property  from  violence."     (See  Exhibit  1.) 

This  order  was  at  once  complied  with  by  sending  from  Camp  Jossman,  Guimaras, 
P.  I.,  two  companies,  G  and  H,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  under  command  of  Capt. 
H.  R.  Perry,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  a  medical  officer,  hospital  corps  and  signal 
service  men,  all  fully  equipped  for  active  service. 

The  command  arrived  at  Surigao  at  noon  of  March  25.  Relief,  however,  had 
previously  arrived  same  day  of  a  comi)any  of  constabulary ,  under  Lieut.  Col.W.  C. 
Taylor  (Philippine  Constabulary),  and  2  officers  and  30  men  of  Tenth  Infantry, 
commanded  by  First  Lieut.  W.  F.  Brown,  on  launch  from  Uigan,  Mindanao. 

At  10.45  a.  m.,  March  24, 1  left  Hoik),  Panay,  with  First  Lieut.  G.  V.  H.  Moseley, 
First  Cavalry,  aid-de-camp,  and  Dr.  H.  R.  Winslow,  of  the  constabulary,  who 
volunteered  his  services,  on  U.  S.  C.  T.  Formosa,  arriving  at  Surigao  7.30  p.  m., 
March  25.  I  at  once  took  direct  charge  of  all  operations  (see  Exhibit  2) ,  and,  after 
conferring  with  Colonel  Taylor  (Philippine  Constabulary),  made  immediate  dis- 
position of  the  forces  to  interct'x^^  the  enemy,  who  had  gone  south. 

The  effective  command  at  this  time  consisted  of  Company  G,  Twenty-ninth 
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infantry,  2  officers  and  79  men;  Company  H,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  2  officers  and 
80  men;  detachment  Tenth  Infantry,  2  officers  and  30  men:  medical  department, 
1  officer  and  4  men;  signal  service,  3  men;  constabulary,  9  officers  and  132  men 
(including  Doctor  Winslow  of  constabulary,  but  excluding  40  constabulary  whose 
arms  had  been  captured);  total  effective,  16  officers  and  328  men. 

Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  division  commander,  contained  in  Exhibit  3, 
an  investigation  was  made  as  to  cause  of  outbreak,  conditions,  and  necessity,  if 
any,  of  suspending  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  placing  the  province  under  complete 
military  control.    Full  reply  thereto  is  set  forth  in  Exhibit  4. 

At  noon  March  23, 1903,  about  25  outlaws,  armed  with  bolos  and  led  by  Adriano 
Ck)ncepcion,  an  escai)ed  criminal,  entered  the  town,  and,  being  joined  by  others, 
captured  and  looted  the  constabulary  buildings. 

The  constabulary  were  scattered  over  town  getting  their  dinners,  having  but 
one  on  duty.  The  surprise  was  complete,  well  planned,  and  quickly  executed, 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  about  everything  the  constabulary  had,  consisting,  as 
afterwards  tabulated,  of  138  arms,  5,361  rounds  of  ammunition,  $5,532.79  (pesos), 
clothing,  subsistence  stores,  etc.  A  gallant  constabulary  officer,  Capt.  L.  M.  Clark, 
was  killed  while  facing  and  fighting  these  outlaws,  single  handed. 

A  few  Americans  and  some  others,  poorly  armed,  took  refuge  in  a  provincial 
building,  and  under  the  cool  gallantry  of  Capt.  L.  R.  Kelley,  provincial  treasurer, 
held  the  outlaws  at  bay.  The  latter  had  been  joined  by  from  75  to  100  natives  in 
the  town.  Concepcion  held  the  town  until  some  time  in  the  night  of  March  23-24, 
when  he  and  his  followers  departed  south. 

The  absolute  secrecy  and  complete  success  of  the  conspiracy  show  that  they  had 
the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  natives  in  the  town 
of  Surigao  and  on  the  outside. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  best  way  to  restore  peace  and  confidence, restrain 
the  evil  disposed,  prevent  the  spread  of  discontent,  steady  the  wavering,  and  insure 
effective  protection  to  the  peaceably  inclined  would  be  by  the  direct  and  forceful 
methods  of  the  military  arm,  by  a  strong  and  active  force  that  would  quickly  end 
the  trouble.  The  civil  authorities  could  not  readily  cope  with  the  situation.  The 
recommendation  for  prompt  and  decisive  action  was  so  far  approved  that  the 
constabulary  were  placed  xmder  military  control:  and  the  provincial  authorities, 
and  some  of  those  of  the  municipalities,  gave  full  coox)eration  in  the  work  at  hand. 
(See  Exhibits  5  and  6.) 

On  March  26  Lieutenant  Brown  and  his  detachment,  Tenth  Infantry,  returned 
to  nigan. 

Knowing  that  the  average  native  and  some  of  the  native  officials  had  not  clearly 
Tinderstood  the  policy  of  Americans,  that  they  were  distrustful  of  our  motives 
and  their  confidence  in  us  was  uncertain,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  issue  an 
order  in  the  nature  of  a  proclamation,  setting  forth  our  purposes,  and  then  let  them 
judge  our  words  by  our  acts.  This  proclamation  was  translated  into  Sx)anish  and 
visayan  and  distributed  as  widely  as  possible,  with  the  hope  that  it  might  reas- 
sure the  well-disposed  and  convince  them  that  we  had  come  for  their  good,  and 
not  to  oppress,  abuse,  or  torture;  and  that  our  operations  would  be  within  the 
plain  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

While  the  effect  can  not  be  definitely  known,  this  course  certainly  did  no  harm. 

The  fact  was  patent  to  impartial  and  unprejudiced  observers  that  mutual  con- 
fidence was  sadly  lacking,  and  these  people  probably  had  as  little  faith  in  our  sin- 
cerity as  we  in  theirs.     (See  proclamation  order.  Exhibit  7.) 

Detailed  telegraphic  instruction,  dated  March  27,  as  to  methods  to  be  pursued 
were  received  from  the  division  commander  and  replied  to  same  day.  (Exhibits  8 
and  9. )  Formal  orders  were  issued  for  the  guidance  of  the  troops  operating  in 
the  field.     (Exhibit  10.) 

The  civil  commission  finally  decided  to  delay  resort  to  martial  law.  (Exhibit  11.) 
This  outcome  was  somewhat  disappointing,  because  it  would  probably  result  in  a 
longer  campaign  of  much  hardship. 

Pursuant  to  my  recommendation  and  upon  authority  of  the  division  commander, 
Col.  Albert  L.  Myer,  Eleventh  Infantry,  with  the  headquarters  and  two  companies 
(K  and  L)  of  his  regiment,  was  ordered  from  Tacloban,  Leyte;  also  the  Forty- 
fourth  Company  Philippine  Scouts  from  Camp  Jossman,  Guimaras,  P.  I. 

Colonel  Myer  arrived  with  his  command  at  7  a.  m.  March  30,  and  was  placed 
in  immediate  charge  of  operations.     (Exhibit  12.) 

For  detailed  account  of  progress  and  field  operations  prior  thereto  see  Exhibits 
13,  14,  15,  16,  and  17. 

The  constabulary  forces  were  ordered  by  their  chief  to  report  to  Colonel  Myer 
for  duty.     (Exhibit  1 8. ) 

Pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  division  commander,  I  left  Surigao  with 
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Lientenant  Moseley,  aid-de-camp,  at  11  p.  m.  March  31,  and  arrived  at  depart- 
ment headquarters  at  Iloilo,  Panay ,  2  p.  m.  April  2, 190:{,  via  Tacloban,  Leyte — the 
latter  station  being  the  base  of  supplies  for  the  expedition. 

At  this  time  the  effective  troops  and  constabulary  under  Colonel  Meyer's  orders 
were  as  follows: 

Headquarters  and  Companies  K  and  L.  Eleventh  Infantry,  7  officers  and  150 
men;  Companies  G  and  H,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  4  officers  and  159  men;  Medi- 
cal Dex)artment  and  Signal  Corps,  8  officers  and  10  men;  constabulary,  0  officers 
and  132  men;  totaJ  effective,  23  officers  and  457  men.  This  excludes  about  40  con- 
stabulary at  Surigao  whose  arms  had  been  captured. 

From  the  town  of  Surigao  and  from  stations  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  detach- 
ments were  sent  in  every  direction  into  the  interior  to  hunt  down,  kill,  or  capture 
the  outlaws,  who  would  scatter  and  hide  themselves  in  the  almost  impenetrable 
jungles  and  mountain  fastnesses. 

There  seemed  to  be  general  and  hearty  cooperation  between  the  regulars,  scouts, 
and  constabulary,  the  only  exception  noted  being  in  the  reported  case  of  leaving  at 
Li^e  Mainit,  and  thus  keeping  out  of  an  engagement,  a  detachment  of  25  men  of 
Comx^any  G,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry ,  under  Lieutenant  Goodwyn,  when  an  attack 
was  made  by  the  outlaws  on  the  constabulary  under  Captain  Marshall  on  March 
30,  at  Magtayaco,  with  the  resulting  loss  to  the  constabulai^  of  ''1  killed,  2 
wounded,  and  1  rifle.  Captain  Marshall  reports  3  outlaws  killed*^  (this  was 
increased  to  5  killed  by  subsequent  report  or  rumor),  **  but  no  arms  recovered. 
Natives  who  were  with  the  outlaws  at  the  fight  and  who  later  were  captured  or 
presented  themselves  reported  that  none  of  the  outlaws  were  killed  and  but  1 
wounded.  Captain  Marshall  withdrew  his  detachment  to  Mainit  without  follow- 
ing up  the  outlaws,  whom  he  reported  had  retreated." 

Colonel  Myer  further  states  in  his  report  that  *'it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
detachment  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Infantry  under  Lieutenant  Gkx>dwyn  was  side- 
tracked at  Mainit,  while,  as  it  appears,  the  constabulary  who  had  located  the  out- 
laws were  sent  by  Colonel  Taylor  to  win  the  victory  and  glory  they  failed  to  get. 
Lieutenant  Goodwyn  is  of  the  opinion,  in  which  I  (Colonel  Myer)  concur,  that  he 
was  purposely  left  out  of  thi»  engagement  so  that  the  constabulary  could  get  the 
glory  of  it.  Had  his  detachment  been  pi^ssent  the  result  would  have  been  entirely 
different." 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  only  case  where  any  feeling  of  jealousy  was  engen- 
dered. 

It  was  realized  that  all  organizations  were  anxious  to  achieve  success,  and  while 
it  may  be  that  it  is  generally  recognized  that  under  the  conditions  existing  con- 
stabulary organizations  were  not  expected  to  be  fully  the  equals  of  regular  troops 
and  scouts  in  drill,  discipline,  and  efficiency,  yet  it  was  the  earnest  endeavor  to 
encourage  and  insure  the  most  cordial  cooperation  without  cavil,  (question,  or  fric- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  give  in  official  reports  to  any  organization  just  recognition 
and  commendation  for  good  results  without,  however,  indulging  in  exaggerated 
and  fulsome  praise. 

On  April  2, 1903,  Colonel  Myer's  command  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
Forty-fourth  Company,  Philippine  Scouts,  under  First  Lieut.  Anton  Seemann, 
from  Guimaras  Island,  P.  I.,  2  officers  and  81  men,  besides  2  contract  surgeons,  1 
hospital  corps,  and  2  signal  corps  men. 

On  April  27  another  company  of  scouts,  the  Forty-fifth,  under  First  Lieut.  Allen 
Walker,  Philippine  Scouts,  2  officers  and  73  men,  reported  to  Colonel  Myer  from 
Guimaras,  P.  I.,  and  on  April  29,  1903,  a  further  addition  was  made  to  Colonel 
Myer's  command  from  Cebu  of  Company  E,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  under  Capt. 
J.  E.  Woodward,  2  officers  and  87  men. 

On  May  1,  1903,  Colonel  Myer's  effective  command  consisted  of:  Headquarters. 
Eleventh  Infantry,  4  officers  and  2  men;  Companies  K  and  L.  Eleventh  Infantry, 
3  officers  and  148  men;  Companies  E,  G,  and  H,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  6  officers 
and  238  men;  Medical  Department,  5  officers  and  14  men;  Signal  Corps,  5  men; 
Fortjr-fourth  and  Forty-fifth  Companies,  Philippine  Scouts,  4  officers  and  154 men; 
Philippines  Constabulary,  7  officers  and  132  men  (40  men  constabulary  noneffec- 
tive at  Surigao  not  included  in  above)— total  effective,  29  officers  and  693  men. 

These  forces  occupied  14  different  stations  and  were  constantly  engaged  in  active 
field  work  of  the  severest  character. 

A  personal  visit  to  Surigao  with  Lieutenant  Moseley,  aid-de-camp,  April  27-29, 
fully  confirmed  the  expectation  that  Colonel  Myer  was  carrying  out  in  spirit  and 
letter  every  instruction  he  had  received,  besides  initiating  wise  and  effective 
methods  of  his  own  which  brought  the  most  gratifying  results. 

Having  relinquished  command  of  the  I)epartment  of  the  Visayas  May  11, 1903, 
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all  data  as  to  the  Snrigao  exiiedition  inclnded  that  date,  bnt  nothing  thereafter. 
Up  to  this  time  tht^  following  resume  shows  results  as  reported  by  Colonel  Myer: 

'*  March  30,  WiO'S:  Engagement  of  constabnlar^r  nnder  Captain  Marshall  with 
outlaws  at  Magtayaco.  C>>n8tabnlary  loss  of  1  lalled  and  2  wounded.  (Natives 
report  1  outlaw  wounded. ) 

*' April  5, 1903:  Lieutenant  Hibbard,  Philippine  Constabulary,  commanding  con- 
stabulary with  detachment  Company  Q,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  struck  outlaws 
at  Gamoton,  killing  1,  capturing  3  rifles  and  1  revolver. 

*' April  5, 1903:  Lieutenant  Schreiner,  Philippine  constabulary,  with  detachment 
Comi)any  £,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  and  <3onstabulary,  in  scouting  through  the 
Magata^aco  country,  killed  3  outlaws  and  recovered  1  rifle  and  1  shotgun. 

'*  April  8, 1903:  Lieutenant  Seemann,  Philippine  Scouts,  with  detachment  Forty- 
fourth  Comx)any  Scouts,  struck  the  outlaws  on  the  Mamcas  River.  No  casualties 
reported  on  either  side.  Lieutenant  Seemann  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  engage- 
ment in  the  shoulder  with  buckshot;  but,  to  his  credit,  he  has  not  mentioned  it. 
One  revolver  captured. 

'*  May  9, 1903:  Detachment  Company  E,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  exchanged  shots 
w^'th  outlaws  at  Tubog.    No  casualties. 

"  Five  other  engagements  occurred  subsequent  to  May  11, 1903,  the  date  I  relin- 
quished command  of  department.'^ 

The  work  of  recovery  of  arms,  arresting  outlaws,  their  aiders  and  abettors,  con- 
tinued with  unabated  vigor,  and  with  marked  success — so  much  so  that  by  May 
11  the  greater  part  of  the  arms  and  the  stolen  money  had  been  recovered,  and  the 
majority  of  the  miscreants  were  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities  for  trial.  The 
hardshixM  endured  and  obstacles  encountered  and  overcome  were  probably  as 
severe  as  any  of  previous  cami)aigns,  and  the  success  achieved  quite  as  complete. 

Though  but  little  has  been  said  about  this  expedition,  the  natient  endurance  of 
the  forces  engaged ,  the  good  and  far-reaching  results  accomplished ,  and  the  methods 
used  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  officers  and  men  actively  pa:^cipating  in 
the  important  operations. 

It  is  believed  there  will  be  no  aftermath  of  complaints  of  wanton  destruction  of 
proi)erty,  looting,  water  cure,  and  other  abuses  to  annoy  superior  authorities. 

While  the  officers  and  men,  almost  without  exception,  performed  excellent  service 
under  the  most  trying  conditions,  one  officer.  First  Lieut.  Anton  Seemann,  of  the 
Forty-fourth  Cnrapsiny,  Philippine  Scouts,  deserves  special  mention.  When  gal- 
lantly leading  his  men  to  a  chiarge  against  the  enemy  on  the  Mamcas  River  on  the 
8th  day  of  April,  1903,  he  was  wounded,  but  regarding  the  wound  as  not  severe  he 
did  not  even  mention  it  in  his  official  rex>ort,  but  kept  right  on  duty  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  Such  modesty  is  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  a  gallant 
soldier,  and  Lieutenant  Seemann  is  well  worthy  of  special  commendation. 

Colonel  Myer  and  his  command  have  been  thanked  by  the  department  commander 
for  ''  the  zeal,  energy,  and  efficiency  which  have  been  manifest  in  the  hard  work 
incident  to  the  campaign.** 

In  further  recognition  of  **the  high  capacity  and  marked  efficiency"  of  this 
officer,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  recommend  him,  on  June  12,  1908,  for  appointment  as 
brigadier-general.  This  recommendation,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was  fully  concurred 
in  by  the  division  commander,  Maj.  Q«n.  G^rge  W.  Davis,  by  indorsement  of 
June  17, 1903. 

As  illustrating  the  character  of  the  campaign  from  March  25  to  May  11,  1903, 
the  following  selected  reports  and  correspondence  are  submitted,  marked  Exhibits 
19  to  39,  inclusive;  also  map  of  the  theatre  of  operations  (Exhibit  40).  Colonel 
Myer  has  submitted  a  full  report,  under  date  of  July  15, 1903,  of  all  operations 
from  the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  of  the  successful  camx)aign. 

OTHER  OPERATIONS — PROVINCES  OF  DAPITAN  AND  MISAMIS.  MINDANAO. 

Some  threatened  troubles  from  ladrones  and  insurrectos  in  these  provinces  hav- 
ing been  reported,  instructions  were  received  from  the  division  commander  to 
send  a  company  of  scouts  to  Dapitan,  Dapitan  Province. 

The  provmces  of  Misamis  and  Dapitan  lie,  in  the  order  named,  from  Surigao 
along  tne  north  and  northwest  coast  of  Mindanao. 

The  Forty-third  Company,  Native  Scouts,  Lieut.  Hans  Frank  commanding,  was 
sent  from  Camp  Jossman,  Guimaras  Island,  as  ordered,  and  arrived  at  Dapitaji 
April  22,  1903. 

As  shown  in  letter  of  April  19, 1903,  from  the  division  commander  to  Brig.  G^n. 
S.  S.  Sumner,  the  Forty-mnth  Company  Philippine  Scouts,  at  Cagayan,  Misamis, 
was  assigned  for  duty  under  the  chief  of  constabulary  upon  the  request  of  the 
civil  governor,  Philippine  Islands;   that  the  Forty-third  Company  Philippine 
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Scouts,  at  Dapitan,  was  to  remain  under  my  command,  and  the  status  of  province  of 
Dapitan  would  be  the  same  as  Surigao.  This  information,  however,  did  not  reach 
me  until  May  4,  1903,  per  telegraphic  instructions  from  division  headquarters,  in 
reference  to  my  request  for  definite  instructions. 

Upon  arrival  at  Dapitan  of  the  Forty-third  Company  of  scouts  some  unfortunate 
and  probably  unnecessary  trouble  occurred,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  a  native  by 
a  scout  sergeant. 

Ui)on  the  request  of  General  Sumner  and  in  obedience  to  orders  of  division  com- 
mander of  May  6,  1903,  the  Forty-third  and  Forty-ninth  Companies  of  scouts,  at 
Dapitan  and  Cagayan,  Misamis,  respectively,  changed  station  and  status. 

Capt.  Qough  Overton,  Troop  D,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  was  at  Cagayan  and  vicinity, 
having  been  sent  out  from  Iligan  on  a  scout,  for  moral  effect  principally. 

I  was  ordered  to  supply  Overton's  troop  (which  had  been  preyionsly  supplied 
from  Iligan  to  May  15, 1903) ;  also  to  supply  the  scout  company  xmder  constabu- 
lary at  Cagayan  and  the  scout  company  at  Dapitan,  with  that  province,  Dapitan, 
under  my  command  the  same  as  Surigao. 

With  the  province  of  Misamis  intervening  between  Sarigao  and  Dapitan,  the 
two  latter  under  my  command;  with  Misamis  and  the  scouting  troop  of  cavalry 
under  department  commander  Mindanao;  with  the  scout  company  at  Cagayan 
under  the  chief  of  constabulary,  and  with  orders  charging  me  with  supplying 
commands  under  such  conditions,  there  were  for  a  time  somewhat  perplexing 
difficulties,  which,  however,  were  soon  gotten  in  hand. 

Maj.  Frank  Ti.  Dodds,  judge-advocate  Department  Visayas,  was  sent  to  change 
the  scout  companies  at  Cagayan  and  Dapitan,  to  investigate  the  killing  of  the  native 
at  Dapitan  on  April  22,  and  then  to  proceed  to  Surigao  and  return  to  Iloilo. 

As  there  was  considerable  disaffection  in  Misamis,  which  was  in  easy  communi- 
cation with  any  unapprehended  outlaws  and  insurrectos  in  Surigao,  and  as  the 
trouble  might  seriously  affect  Dapitan  Province,  Colonel  Myer  was  directed  to 
investigate  the  situation  and  insure  such  cooperation  as  might  be  necessary  to 
prevent  or  suppress  any  uprising — my  intention  being  to  place  this  efficient  officer 
in  full  charge  of  all  oi)erations,  if  so  authorized. 

Being  relieved  from  command  of  department  on  May  1 1 ,  1903,  the  resx)onsibilities 
devolved  upon  General  Wint,  my  successor. 

Within  a  few  days  thereafter  I  received  the  sad  intelligence  that  the  gallant 
Captain  Overton  and  one  of  his  men  had  been  killed  and  one  wounded  while 
guarding  native  prisoners. 

The  full  history  of  these  transactions  up  to  and  including  May  11,  1903,  is  set 
forth  in  Exhibits  41  to  70,  inclusive,  hereto  attached. 

Without  any  spirit  of  criticism,  it  is  remarked  in  concluding  this  report  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  effective  way  of  suppressing  the  uprisings  of  ladrones 
and  insurrectos  and  insuring  protection  to  the  lives  and  property  of  well-disposed 
natives  is  for  the  military  to  take  complete  control  in  any  disaffected  districts. 
In  other  words,  put  such  districts  under  martial  law. 

Any  attempted  dual  control  under  such  conditions  always  contains  the  element 
of  friction  and  failure,  and  with  divided  responsibility  the  results  are  liable  to  be 
unsatisfactory. 

In  the  province  of  Surigao  the  military  were  in  paramount  charge,  and  the  rare 
tact,  sound  judgment,  and  vigorous  action  of  Colonel  Myer  insured  cooperation 
and  success. 

The  fact  is  that  the  spirit  of  ladroneism  and  insurrection,  wherever  prevalent, 
should  be  suppressed  and  crushed  out  with  a  strong  hand  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  outrages  similar  to  those  in  Surigao  and  Misamis  provmces. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Lee, 
Brigadier-Oeneraly  U,  S.  Army, 


Exhibit  1. 

Iloux),  p.  L,  March  BS^  190S. 
The  CoMMANDiNO  Officer, 

Camp  Jossman,  Chdmaras,  P,  L: 

Following  telegram  repeated  for  your  information  and  immediate  action: 
Headquarters  division,  Manila,  March  23,  to  General  Lee,  noilo. 
Following  telegram  received  from  Iligan:  **  Kelly,  treasurer,  Surigao,  wires 
to-day  as  follows:  Insurrectos  have  possession  of  town.  Have  killed  Inspector 
Clark  and  others.  Send  relief  quick;  we  are  holding  provincial  building.  The 
Reilly  only  transportation  at  Iligan:  will  send  her  5  o'clock,  hope,  with  detach- 
ment 80  men  Comi)any  M,  Tenth  Infantry,  Lieutenants  Brown  and  Patterson. 
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No  commimicatioii  with  Zamboanga.  No  other  possible  help  can  be  sent  from 
here.  Can  not  Cebu  or  other  places  send  over  and  at  least  keep  up  supplies  and 
commnnication?  Wire  instructions  quick.  Williams,  lieutenant-colonel. "  *  *  Upon 
request  civil  governor  division  commander  directs  you  send  two  companies  infantry 
most  available,  to  be  conmiandedby  judicious  captain  or  field  officer,  to  Surig^, 
Mindanao,  in  shortest  possible  time.  If  necessary,  charter  any  transportation 
available.  Troops  to  take  tentage,  ten  da^s'  rations,  200  rounds  ammunition  per 
man.  They  will  occupy  town,  drive  out  insurgents,  restore  and  maintain  order 
in  town  of  Surigao,  and  protect  people  and  property  from  violence.  Thirty  men 
Company  M,  Tenth  Infantry,  will  leave  Iligan  this  evening  for  same  point,  com- 
manding officer  sent  by  you  will  retain  or  return  them  to  Iligan,  as  he  deems 
best,  bearing  in  mind  that  troops  are  much  needed  at  Iligan  and  should  be  returned 
as  soon  as  practicable.  In  view  telegraphic  interruption  with  Zamboanga,  troops 
sent  by  you  and  those  from  Iligan  and  theater  of  their  operations  will  be  under 
your  command.  Report  troops  sent  and  time  departure.  Copy  of  this  telegram 
sent  General  Sumner  and  commanding  officer,  Iligan.  Heistand,  adjutant-general. ' ' 
The  department  commander  directs  that  you  select  two  companies  your  command, 
well  officered,  under  two  of  your  best  captains,  to  proceed  at  once  on  Carmen  for 
scene  of  trouble  and  to  carry  out  fully  foregoing  instructions.  Report  by  vTire 
how  soon  troops  can  be  at  Buena  Vista  landing.  Carmen  will  be  there  with  ten 
days'  field  rations  for  200  men,  and  also  tentage  from  there.  General  Lee  will  be 
over  on  Carmen  or  on  launch.  Acknowledge  receipt,  and  furnish  copy  of  these 
instructions  to  officer  in  command  of  troops. 
By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Lee. 

FmLBY,  Adjutant'OeTieral. 


Exhibit  2. 

Field  GenebaIj)        Headquarters  Department  of  the  Visayas, 
Orders,        >■  m  the  Field.  Surigao  Expedition, 

No.  1.  )  Suriago,  Island  of  Mindanao,  P.  J.,  March  25 ,  1903, 

Pursuant  to  telegraphic  instructions  from  headquarters  division  of  the  Philip- 
pines, dated  March  23, 1903,  the  undersigned  hereby  assumes  command  of  all 
troops  and  the  Philippine  constabulary,  with  their  transportation,  in  the  province 
of  Soriago,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

J.  M.  Lee, 
Brigadier-Gfeneral,  U,  S,  Army, 


Exhibit  8. 

[Telegram.] 

Manila,  March  26. 
General  Lee, 

Commanding  Department  of  Visayas,  Surigao: 

Governor  has  made  formal  request  for  troops  to  assist  the  local  authorities  in 
maintaining  law  and  order,  and  he  wishes  to  Imow  if  I  deem  it  necessary  to  sus- 
pend the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  I  want  to  know  the  exact  situation  from  you 
and  your  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  martial  law  in  controlling  the  situation. 
I  would  prefer  to  have  the  troops  operate  in  accordance  with  the  civil  officers  of 
the  law  if  we  can  secure  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty.  Senior  constabulary  officer  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  you  and  act 
under  your  orders.  The  Palawan  has  been  placed  subject  to  my  orders  for  mov- 
ing troops  from  Tacloban  or  any  other  point  you  may  wish  to  draw  from.  As 
there  are,  or  soon  will  be,  200  constabulary  at  Suriago,  1  hope  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  c^  on  more  white  troops,  but  if  you  need  a  large  force  you  will  of  course 
use  the  Eleventh  Infantry.  Myers  is  now  full  colonel  of  tlie  regiment.  Report 
fully  resi)ecting  conditions  and  your  dispositions,  and  wait  there  until  you  hear 
from  me.  It  appears  that  two  companies  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Infantry  have 
been  sent  in  from  Malabang  by  Colonel  Forbes  to  Zamboanga  en  route  to  Surigao 
in  absence  of  General  Sumner,  who  is  in  Jolo.  If  by  any  chance  these  troopjs 
reach  Surigao,  which  I  deem  unlikely,  you  will  order  the  command  to  immedi- 
ately return  to  their  proper  station.  Should  you  leave,  it  will  be  best  to  have  a 
full  colonel  in  command.  The  Thirtieth  Infantry,  from  Iligan,  should  be  returned 
yex  launch  as  soon  as  they  can  be  spared,  and  the  launch  is  much  needed  there. 

Davis,  Major-Oeneral,  Commanding. 
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Exhibit  4. 

Telegrams.] 

SURIGAO,  Mardi  ^6,  1903, 
General  Davis,  Manila: 

Arrived  here  7.30  p.  m.,  25th  instant,  on  Formosa.  Detachment  30  men  from 
nigan  had  arrived  at  8  a.  m.  same  day  after  rough  voyage  in  small  laxmch.  Tvro 
comx)anies  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  under  Captain  Perry,  arrived  noon  same  day. 
I  met  launch  returning  to  Iligan  in  afternoon.  At  2  a.  m. ,  this  date,  sent  detach- 
ment Tenth  Infantry  back  to  Digan  on  Formosa, 

Following  is  disposition  of  troops  and  constabulary:  Colonel  Taylor,  constabu- 
lary, left  here  with  18  men  in  boat  going  down  east  coast  Surigao.  Inspector  Mar- 
shall with  50  men  left  here  at  4  a.  m.  25th  instant,  marching  to  interior,  following 
insurrectos.  Captain  Perry  with  80  men  left  here  at  2  a.  m.  this  morning  on  Car- 
men for  Tubay  and  vicinity  to  intercept  insurrectos.  Inspectors  Borseth  and  Hib- 
bard  arrived  here  from  Cebu  at  10  a.  m.  with  40  constabulary  and  were  imme- 
diately sent  to  Tubay  and  vicinity  to  cooperate  with  Captain  Perry  in  intercepting 
insurrectos.    One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  men  in  the  field. 

There  are  also  50  men  of  constabulary  at  Cagayan,  Misamis  Province,  which  is 
in  close  touch  with  Iligan ,  but  not  under  my  orders.  I  will  advise  them  of  reported 
movements  of  insurrectos  south.  Have  suggested  to  commanding  officer  Iligan 
that  if  company  could  be  sent  to  Cagayan  they  might  strike  insurrectos  in  that 
vicinity,  uidess  they  dispersed  before  reaching  there,  which  seems  probable.  A 
wire  from  governor  at  Cagayan  repeated  here  to  Colonel  Taylor  by  AUen  gives 
unconfirmed  rumor  of  some  threatened  attack  by  Moros  in  that  vicinity.  Do  not 
attach  much  importance  to. this  just  now,  but  wired  the  information  to  Iligan, 
requesting  them  to  repeat  to  General  Sumner. 

History  of  situation  here  is  that  about  noon  Monday,  the  23d  instant,  a  party  of 
ladrones  and  insurrectos,  from  20  to  30,  under  Adriano  Conceixjion,  an  insurgent 
who  escai)ed  from  prison  last  January,  entered  the  town.  They  had  but  few  if 
any  guns,  but  were  armed  with  bolos.  Evidently  as  result  of  prearrangement  and 
conspiracy  with  natives  here,  including  Cebuanos  from  Cebu  and  others  hired  by 
local  companies  to  handle  freight,  joined  Concepcion  while  constabulary  were  at 
dinner.  Single  sentinel  at  constabulary  headquarters  easily  overpowered,  build- 
ing looted,  100  arms  taken,  including  25  Krag-Jorgensen  rifles,  3,000  rounds  ammu- 
nition, 7,000  i)esos  of  civil  funds,  and  a  number  of  constabulary  uniforms.  Sur- 
grise  was  complete.  Inspector  Clark,  a  brave,  gallant  officer,  being  at  dinner  and 
earing  the  trouble  started  for  scene  with  pocket  pistol  and  was  cut  to  pieces, 
being  the  only  man  killed  and  none  wounded.  The  few  provincial  officers  and 
teachers,  with  only  a  few  short-range  shotguns,  a  couple  of  revolvers,  with  very 
little  ammunition,  took  refuge  in  provincial  building.  Insurrectos  occupied 
trenches  near  town,  demanded  surrender  of  arms  this  party  had  and  release  of 
prisoners.  Being  refused,  they  made  no  attack,  but  remained  here  until  6.30  p.  m. 
Monday,  when  it  is  reported  that  they  left,  150  strong.  About  50  of  these,  who 
had  joined  them  either  under  pressure  or  through  fear  or  voluntarily,  deserted, 
leaving  100  in  party  of  insurgents  and  well  armed  and  with  much  loot.  Reported 
they  proceeded  south  for  Lake  Mainit  and  thence  for  Cagayan,  via  Cababaram, 
Butuan,  and  Tubay,  expecting  larger  reinforcements  en  route.  Am  convinced 
that  many  natives  here  and  vicinity  knew  of  attack  in  advance  and  aided  and 
abetted  the  same.  Grovernor  has  been  away  for  three  weeks  and  appears  to  be  out 
of  reach  of  conmiunications.  Currently  reported  that  one  or  more  officials  are 
playing  a  double  game.  Fifteen  natives  have  been  arrested  for  joining  insurgents 
and  more  are  being  brought  in. 

While  situation  is  not  regarded  as  especially  serious,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
majority  of  these  people  are  wavering  in  their  loyalty  to  United  States  authori- 
ties, and  but  little  needed  to  carry  them  into  active  insurrection  if  opportunity 
offers  with  arms,  etc.  This  provmce  has  estimated  population  of  80,000,  and  I 
believe  necessity  exists  to  hunt  down  these  criminals  and  bring  them  to  speedy 
punishment.  A  good  lesson  is  needed,  and  the  sooner  administered  the  better. 
After  a  careful  survey  of  situation  and  making  due  allowance  for  exaggeration, 
recommend  that  the  province  be  placed  under  military  law,  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
suspended,  and  that  Colonel  Myer,  Eleventh  Infantry,  with  two  companies  of  his 
regmient  from  Tacloban,  be  sent  here  to  organize  expeditions  to  hunt  down  these 
murderous  bands,  in  connection  with  such  constabulary  and  scouts  as  may  be  found 
necessary.  While  result  might  be  reached  with  local  civil  authorities,  think  quick- 
est and  most  effective  method  best.  Local  authorities  are  in  some  instances  weak 
and  some  more  or  less  in  sympathy,  I  believe,  through  fear  or  other  cause.  My 
two  companies  have  ten  days'  rations,  to  include  April  3.  Supplies  should  be  sent 
from  Tacloban,  nearest  point,  or  Manila.  Surigao  to  be  Iwtse  for  present.     If  Col- 
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onel  Myer  comes  he  should  liave  good-sized  lannch  and  Haimoou  or  other  fast- 
goiug  vessel,  with  three  or  four  gooil  small  boats,  to  carry  and  load  trooi>8  promptly. 
Owing  to  rough  country  and  sparse  settlements  inland,  packs  can  be  used  if 
necessary  to  following  trails  into  mountains. 

Lee,  Brigadier-General^  U,  S,  Amiy. 

SURIGAO,  March  C'G,  1903, 
G^eneral  Davis,  Manila: 

Desire  to  correct  losses  in  arms  mentioned  in  telegram  of  this  date.  The  following 
r.rms  were  taken  by  insurgents:  Fifty-six  Bemington  shotguns,  40  Colt  revolvers, 
20  Bemington  rifles,  10  Springfield  carbines,  and  about  5,000  rounds  ammunition. 
Insurgents  remained  in  town  until  about  midnight  Monday. 

Lee,  Brigadier-General,  Commanding. 


Exhibit  5. 

SURIGAO,  March  20,  1903. 

Brig.  G^n.  J.  M.  Lee,  U.  S.  Army,  Surigao,  Mi7idanao: 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  telegraphic  instructions  received  this  day  from  the  chief  of  con- 
stabulary, I  have  the  honor  to  place  at  your  disposal  and  subject  to  your  command 
for  field  operations  the  constabulary  as  follows: 

At  Tubay,  Lieutenant  Hibbard  and  36  men. 

At  Guigaquit,  Lieutenant  Zapanta  and  20  men. 

At  or  near  Mainit  (in  the  field).  Captain  Marshall,  Lieutenant  Hunt,  and  53 
men. 

At  Butuan,  Lieutenant  Adams  and  23  men. 

At  Surigao,  Lieutenant  Kindler,  supply  ofl&cer,  is  not  available  for  field,  but  will 
respond  to  any  necessity  not  requirini?  his  absence  of  more  than  a  day. 

Lieutenant  Caswell  is  on  special  duty  in  connection  with  the  work  of  reestab- 
lishing the  supply  office,  and  likewise  is  not  subject  to  regular  detail  on  field  duty, 
but,  like  Lieutenant  Kindler,  can  respond  to  any  necessity  that  will  not  seriously 
interrupt  the  work  in  hand. 

Very  resi)ectfully,  C.  Taylor, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Assistant  Chief  Constabulary. 


Exhibit  No.  6. 

[Telegitkin.] 

March  26,  1903. 
Gteneral  Davis,  Manila,  P.  I.: 

Following  extract  from  Colonel  Taylor's  dispatch:  "Surigao,  March  26, 1903. 
Chief  constabulary,  Manila,  P.  I.  Believe  lawlessness  will  be  confined  to  those 
only  who  possess  arms,  as  there  is  no  one  of  prominence  connected  with  them  nor 
apx)ears  to  give  them  their  sympathy.  The  band  is  as  yet  together,  and  when  they 
entered  Placer  some  were  carrying  2  revolvers,  which  indicates  inability  to  recruit 
men  for  every  arm.  If  troops  and  constabulary  can  strike  them  and  gain  early 
success,  no  serious  consequences  to  be  feared. .  If  present  movements  are  success- 
ful in  breaking  up  bands  or  capturing  some  of  the  arms,  the  work  will  require  use 
of  many  small  detachments,  and  I  shall  continue  to  increase  force  of  constabulary 
with  a  view  to  the  retirement  of  troops  when  deemed  advisable.  Taylor. ' '  Above 
is  certainly  sanguine  view  of  situation,  which  I  hope  may  be  fully  realized.  Fact 
remains  that  about  30  of  this  band  came  here  and  left  with  fully  100  men  and  128 
arms  and  abundant  ammunition.  Believe  their  successes  will  encourage  every 
malcontent  and  tend  to  increase  sympathy  for  their  cause.  If  military  are  to  be 
in  charge,  such  charge  should  be  full  and  complete  and  no  divided  responsibility, 
though  we  have  heartiest  cooperation  of  constabulary,  and  civil  authorities  feel 
somewhat  more  vigorous.  Am  sending  Lieutenant  Galleher,  Twenty-ninth  In- 
fantry, on  boat  daylight  to-morrow  morning,  27th  instant,  with  40  men  of  Com- 
pany G,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  and  20  constabulary  down  eastern  coast  to  Guiga- 
quit and  vicinity  to  fill  up  gap  and  prevent  enemy  from  getting  out  that  way. 
Troops  and  constabulary  sent  to  Tubay  no  doubt  reached  there  ahead  of  insur 
gents,  so  latter  may  have  turned  back  and  mside  for  eastern  coast  of  Surigao 
Hope  for  some  news  from  the  three  columns  operating  in  the  field. 

Lee, 
Brigadier-General,  Commanding. 
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proclamation. 

Field  General  )  Hdqs.  Dept.  of  the  Visayas,  in  the  Fiebd, 

!•  SuRiGAO  Expedition, 

Orders,  No.  2.  )  -      Surigao,  Island  of  Mindanao,  P.  I.  j  March  28, 1903, 

It  is  hereby  proclaimed  for  the  information  and  gnidance  of  all  concerned  that 
"the  military  are  now  in  the  province  of  Surigao  for  the  suppression  of  bandits 
and  alleged  insurrectos.  The  military  are  the  friends  of  the  people  and  will  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  business  and  employment."  as  so 
clearly  set  forth  in  a  circular  of  this  date  to  the  presidentes  from  the  acting  gov- 
ernor and  other  provincial  officials. 

The  military  and  constabulary  are  conjointly  putting  forth  every  effort  to  sup- 
port every  civil  official  who  is  interested  in  maintaining  peace  and  order,  to 
bring  to  punishment  by  the  proper  civil  authorities  every  one  who  has  been  guilty 
directly  or  indirectly  of  voluntarily  participating  in  or  aiding  and  abetting  the 
atrocious  crimes  of  Monday  the  23d  instant,  and  insure  protection  to  the  peaceful 
and  law-abiding  inhabitants  of  this  province. 

Careful  instructions  have  been  given  that  the  rigors  of  war  will  be  visited  only 
upon  the  guilty  bandits,  outlaws,  and  their  supporters,  and  even  this  will  be  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  war.  The  innocent  will  be  afforded  the  amplest 
protection  consistent  with  successful  military  operations  of  the  United  States 
troops  and  constabulary. 

The  military  forces  and  the  constabulary  expect  and  require  the  full  and  hearty 
assistance  in  every  possible  way  of  every  civil  official  and  of  every  well-disposed 
person  who  has  a  heart  interest  in  what  is  for  the  general  good  and  wants  to  have 
the  murderers,  thieves,  and  looters  punished,  and  by  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten prevent  the  repetition  of  this  disgraceful  act  perpetrated  in  the  capital  of  the 
province. 

All  participants  and  suspects  arrested  by  United  States  troops  and  the  constabu- 
lary will,  after  necessary  investigation,  be  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  to 
be  dealt  with  under  the  law,  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  guilty  person  may  escai)e. 

The  names  of  the  majority  of  the  bandits  and  outlaws  and  their  aiders  and 
abettors  are  known  and  all  will  be  found  out.  They  will  be  hunted  down  collect- 
ively and  individually.  If  not  found  to-day,  the  work  will  go  on  to-morrow;  if  not 
found  to-morrow,  they  will  be  hunted  and  watched  for  in  the  weeks  and  months  to 
come  until  every  living  miscreant  shall  stand  at  the  bar  of  justice  to  receive 
deserved  punishment. 

If  two  companies  and  the  constabulary  are  not  enough,  we  will  have  a  battalion; 
if  a  battalion  is  insufficient,  then  a  regiment,  and  so  increasing,  if  needed,  until 
there  will  be  a  company  in  every  town,  a  platoon  on  every  trail,  and  a  squad  on 
every  mountain  and  hilltop,  wherever  the  ladrones,  outiaws.  and  insurrectos  may 
seek  refuge. 

These  are  no  idle  words.  The  work  may  be  hard,  but  it  will  surely  be  effective. 
The  shorter  we  can  make  it  the  better;  the  sooner  the  United  States  troops  can 
finish  their  part  of  the  work  and  go  back  to  their  permanent  stations  the  better. 
To  that  end  and  for  the  public  good  we  call  upon  every  official  and  every  other 
well-disi)osed  inhabitant  or  this  province  for  all  possible  help  and  information,  and 
we  will  thus  be  able  the  more  quickly  to  punish  the  guilty  and  assure  protection 
to  the  innocent. 

Anyone  who  voluntarily  screens  these  bandits  or  hides  away  their  arms  and  loot 
or  who  does  not  give  timely  notice  of  any  information  he  may  have  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  these  criminals  or  their  arms  or  other  stolen  property  becomes  a 
criminal  himself,  and  aider  and  abettor,  and  will  be  dealt  with  as  such  under  the 
law. 

In  conclusion,  we  say  to  one  and  all,  "  be  up  and  doing  *'  and  let  us  make  quick 
work  of  these  murderers  and  thieves  who  committed  such  terrible  crimes  ri^t  in 
your  midst  last  Monday. 

The  names  of  all  persons  who  render  proper  assistance  will  be  recorded  for  just 
recognition  and  commendation;  the  names  of  those  who  can  do  something  but  do 
nothing  will  also  be  recorded;  and  the  names  of  those  who  practice  deception  will 
be  taken,  and  if  deemed  necessary  they  will  be  arrested  and  held  for  trial  and 
punishment  as  aiders  and  abettors. 

The  educated  and  influential  can  do  much  in  the  right  direction.  The  poor  and 
ignorant  who  are  well  disposed  will  follow  and  do  all  they  can.  Let  us  pull 
together  and  act  in  harmony  for  the  good  of  all  who  desire  protection,  peace,  and 
prosperity.^ 

The  presidentes  and  other  officials  throughout  the  province  can  send  out  and 
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get  information  or  get  it  from  those  coming  in.  This  information  should  be  at 
once  given  to  United  States  or  constabulary  officials,  and  the  forces  should  be 
guided  to  any  hiding  places.  The  guides,  presidentes,  and  other  local  officials 
who  do  this  will  be  remembered  and  recommended.  Those  who  fail  to  render 
assistance  will  also  be  remembered,  but  will  not  be  recommended. 

These  bandits  and  outlaws  are  public  enemies,  and  their  capture  or  extermina- 
tion should  be  hailed  with  delight  by  every  law-abiding  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  great 
or  small.  If  we  can  not  get  them  through  this  needed  help,  we  will  get  them  any- 
way, thoup^h  it  may  take  longer,  and  the  fact  will  not  be  forgotten  wherever  no 
proper  assistance  was  given  us. 

We  do  not  want  promises,  but  earnest,  honest,  and  active  work.  We  want  you 
to  do  this  by  all  lawful  means,  not  for  us  alone,  but  more  for  yourselves.  These 
outlaws  are  your  enemies  and  are  trying  to  stop  every  good  work  in  your  behalf. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-Gteneral  Lee: 

Geo.  Van  Horn  Moseley, 
First  Lieutenant,  First  U.  S.  Cavalry, 
AidrdC'Camp,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Exhibit  8. 

[Telegram.] 

Headquarters  Division  op  the  Philippines, 

Manila,  March  27, 
General  Lee,  Surigao: 

Reference  your  telegram  26th.  Philippines  Commission  will  probably  to-day 
turn  over  Surigao  Province  to  military  and  suspend  writ  habeas  corpus.  Follow- 
ing in  paragraph  is  based  on  presumption  that  martial  law  will  be  authorized. 
Order  Myer  to  take  charge  oi)erations  in  province.  Give  him  such  troops  from 
your  department  as  you  deem  necessary,  with  free  use  Panay  scouts,  but  not  those 
natives  recruited  in  Cebu  and  Leyte.  Put  in  sufficient  force  to  occupy  all  important 
centers  of  population  in  disaffected  region  and  quickly  end  this  outbreak.  Hope 
jrou  will  be  able  to  hire  or  impress,  if  necessary,  native  pack  ponies  for  movement 
mland,  for  I  have  very  few  pack  mules  that  are  not  constantly  used,  and  these  few 
much  scattered  in  Luzon.  Pack  ponies,  as  used  by  natives,  are  better  than  our 
heavy  mules,  and  besides  they  need  no  grain;  even  carabao  are  in  some  cases.  If 
property  of  any  kind  is  seized,  be  careful  that  we  do  not  go  beyond  imperative 
necessity.  No  property  will  be  destroyed,  save  such  as  captured  from  outlaws  and 
removal  impracticable.  Let  there  be  no  water-curing  or  other  cruelty  or  severity 
that  is  not  plainly  authorized  without  strained  interpretation  laws  of  war.  Pro- 
vost courts  and  military  commissions  may  assist  commanding  officer  administrat- 
ing justice  and  punishing  those  guilty  of  crime  and  violation  laws.  Appointment 
military  commissions  and  officers  for  provost-court  duty  will  be  only  by  depart- 
ment commander.  Coast-guard  steamer  Palawan,  now  at  Tacloban,  has  been 
placed  disposal  army,  and  may  be  used  in  operation  as  you  may  order.  Sainshni 
should  also  be  available  next  week.  Beef  boat  will  call  regularly  at  Surigao.  Pay 
reasonable  rent  for  any  private  buildings  occupied  by  troops,  including  church 
buildings.    You  ought  to  be  able  to  hire  bancas  and  barotas  to  meet  needs  landing 

Earties.  What  do  you  want  from  Manila  in  the  way  of  tents  and  paulins?  As  you 
ave  abundant  supplies  at  Iloilo  and  Tacloban,  nothing  except  beef  and  vegetables 
will  be  sent  from  here  unless  asked  for.  Province  Surigao  has  been  temporarily 
attached  Department  Visayas  by  division  orders.  Nothing  report  about  Moro 
trouble  near  Cagayan  will  affect  you.  Think  it  would  be  well  for  Colonel  Taylor, 
constabulary,  to  have  his  men  in  Cagayan  wateh  out  for  trouble  in  that  province. 

Davis. 


Exhibit  9. 

Surigao,  March  27,  1903, 
Adjutant-General's  Division,  Manila: 

Reference  your  telegram  this  date,  as  soon  as  civil  commission  decide  to  place 
this  province  under  military  law  will  order  Colonel  Myer  here  with  two  com- 
panies of  his  regiment  from  Tacloban  and  a  company  of  scouts  most  available. 
In  selecting  scout  company  will  follow  instructions  division  commander  received 
this  date. 

Lee, 
Brigadier-Oeneral,  Commanding, 
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Exhibit  10. 

Field  General.  )  Hdqrs.  Dept.  of  the  Visayas,  in  the  Field, 

V  SuRiGAO  Expedition, 

Orders,  No.  3.   )  Surigao,  Island  of  Mindanao,  P.  J.,  March  SO,  1903, 

The  following  instructions  will  be  observed  and  carried  ont  by  troojw  ox)erating 
in  the  field  in  this  province: 

First.  Commanders  on  the  spot  will  use  every  possible  facility  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  in  obtaining  accurate  information  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  outlaws  and  insurrectos. 

Presidentes  and  other  local  civil  officials  will  be  called  upon  for  all  possible 
assistance.    Scouting  will  be  vigorously  pursued  to  locate  the  enemy. 

Second.  Natives  will  be  employed  as  guides,  couriers,  and  to  carry  rations  on 
the  trails  when  necessary.  Bancas  and  barotos  will  be  hired  as  required.  Run- 
ners with  important  news  will  be  sent  to  these  headquarters  from  time. to  time 
when  there  are  no  other  ready  means  available. 

Third.  When  necessary,  supplies  may  be  purchased.  Pack  ponies  or  carabaos 
may  be  impressed  if  necessary,  payments  bemg  made  for  such  service  in  all  cases 
or  certificates  given  to  present  to  the  proper  officers  at  these  headquarters  for 
payment. 

Fourth.  In  cases  of  absolute  necessity  guides  and  native  carriers  may  be 
impressed,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  will  not  usually  be  any  occasion  to  do  so, 
as  it  is  expected  that  local  civil  officials  will  cooi)erate  with  the  military  forces  in 
the  operations  for  the  common  good.  Should  any  of  these  be  lukewarm  or  indif- 
ferent, their  names,  office,  and  residence  will  be  recorded  and  reported. 

Fifth.  Indiscriminate  arrests  will  not  be  made,  but  confined  to  those  who  were 
participants  or  aiders  and  abettors  in  the  recent  outrages. 

Commanders  will  carefully  note  and  report  the  feeling  and  bearing  of  natives 
toward  the  forces  engaged  in  field  operations.  In  cases  of  arrest,  due  investiga- 
tion will  be  made  and  noted  for  report,  and  if  guilt  probable,  the  parties,  evidence, 
and  witnesses  should  be  turned  over  to  nearest  civil  authorities  or  sent  to  these 
headquarters,  to  be  deidt  with  under  the  civil  law. 

Sixth.  The  division  commander  directs  that  *'  if  property  of  any  kind  is  seized, 
be  careful  that  we  do  not  go  beyond  imperative  necessity.  No  property  will  be 
destroyed  save  such  as  captured  from  outlaws  and  removal  impracticable.  Let 
there  be  no  water-curing  or  other  cruelty  or  severity  that  is  not  plainly  author- 
ized without  strained  interpretation  of  laws  of  war. ' '  The  foregoing  instructions 
will  be  strictly  carried  out.  Looting  of  any  and  all  kinds  is  absolutely  prohibited, 
and  anyone  who  disgraces  our  uniform  by  engaging  in  such  barbarous  practice 
will  be  punished  on  the  spot. 

Seventh.  But  officers  must  not  for  a  moment  relax  vigilance  nor  fail  to  push  oper- 
ations with  all  possible  vigor  against  the  outlaws.  They  will  pursue,  head  off, 
and  strike  these  outlaws  wherever  they  can  be  found,  capture  or  destroy  them; 
in  short,  let  the  blows  be  so  effective  that  any  survivors  will  never  forget  the  les- 
son. The  detachments  should  always  be  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  administer  crushing  defeat  to  any  of  the  enemy  they  may  meet. 

Eighth.  Commanders  of  the  various  columns  will  keep  these  headquarters  fuUy 
informed  of  events,  necessities  for  supplies,  when  and  where  they  should  be  sent, 
in  order  that  nothing  may  be  left  undone  to  make  the  operations  successful. 

If  the  enemy  scatter  they  must  be  followed  relentlessly  to  their  hiding  place 
and  destroyed  or  captured.  One  cool-headed  good  American  soldier  is  equal  to 
at  least  four  or  five  of  these  outlaws,  and  a  brave  constabulary  can  readily  give 
them  odds. 

Ninth.  It  muHt  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  United  States  troops  and  constabulary 
are  operating  for  a  common  end — to  insure  protection,  peace,  and  prosperity  to 
every  well-disposed  inhabitant  of  the  province.  All  must  cooperate — pull  together 
without  cavil,  question,  or  friction  of  any  kind. 

Tenth.  It  is  impossible  to  go  into  matters  of  detail  and  Instruct  each  officer  just 
what  he  should  do  in  all  cases,  nor  is  it  desirable  to  do  so,  the  purpose  being  to 
leave  each  officer  with  a  free  hand  to  vigorously  pursue  the  work  as  his  judgment 
tells  him  will  be  best  to  achieve  results,  but  such  results  must  be  obtained  by  such 
lawful  means  that  success  will  not  be  marred  by  any  well-founded  complaints  of 
undue  severity  and  flagrant  misconduct  to  vex  and  annoy  superior  authority. 

Keep  clearly  within  the  plain  laws  of  war,  using  the  severities  when  necessary, 
but  not  forgetting  the  humanities  enjoined  upon  civilized  nations. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-G^eneral  Lee: 

Geo.  Van  Horn  Moseley, 
First  Lieutenant ,  First  U,  S,  Cavalry, 
Aidrde-Campy  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
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Exhibit  11. 

Division  op  the  Philippines, 

March  27,  1903, 
Lee,  Surigao: 

Commission  has  decided  to  delay  sospension  writ  habeas  corpus  nntil  Colonel 
Myer  has  made  an  attempt  to  captnre  and  bring  in  men  in  arms,  and  reports  abso- 
lute necessity  to  suspend  writ  and  resort  to  martial  law.  Sacramento  now  at 
Calbayog  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  you  by  telegraph  to  act  under  your  orders. 

By  command  of  Major-Gkneral  Davis: 

Heistand,  Adjutant-Oeneral. 


Exhibit  12. 

Field  General  )         Hdqrs.  Dept.  of  the  Visayas,  in  the  Field, 

>■  Surigao  Expedition, 

Orders,  No.  4.  )  Surigao,  Island  of  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  March  SO,  1903, 

I.  Col.  Albert  L.  Myer,  Eleventh  Infantry,  is  hereby  placed  in  charge  of  the 
military  oi)eration8  in  the  field  in  what  will  be  designated  as  the  Surigao  expedi- 
tion against  all  outlaws,  ladrones,  and  insurrectos  in  this  province,  and  he  will 
assume  command  of  all  forces  within  the  theater  of  military  operations. 

Until  otherwise  ordered  the  constabulary  forces  under  Lieut.  Col.  W.  T.  Taylor, 
assistant  to  chief  constabulary,  engaged  in  operations  against  the  common  enemy, 
will  be  subject  to  Colonel  Myer's  sui)ervision  and  control  for  cooperative  work 
against  the  enemy  in  this  province. 

II.  Colonel  Myer  will  render  all  practicable  support  and  assistance  to  the  pro- 
vincial and  local  civil  officials,  so  long  as  they  facilitate  in  good  faith,  as  now,  the 
detection,  arrest,  and  punishment  of  those  engaged  in  the  recent  outbreak,  as 
well  as  their  aiders  and  abettors. 

Any  arrests  made  by  the  United  States  troops  or  the  constabulary  will,  after 
due  investigation,  be  turned  over  to  the  proper  civil  authorities  for  trial  and  pun- 
ishment under  the  civil  law. 

III.  The  United  States  forces  operating  in  this  province  will  be  supplied  as  far 
as  practicable  from  or  through  Tacloban,  and  for  that  purpose  the  supply  depart- 
ments at  that  station  will  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer  of 
this  expedition  and  will  promptly  respond  to  any  and  all  calls  or  requisitions. 

It  is  understood  that  supplies  of  fresh  beef,  if  needed,  and  vegetables  will  come 
direct  from  Manila.  In  cases  of  necessity  or  emergency  call  will  be  made  direct 
upon  the  chiefs  of  supply  departments  at  department  headquarters,  and  they  will 
promptly  resj^ond  as  far  as  they  have  supplies  on  hand  or  procurable. 

To  the  end  that  nothing  may  be  left  undone  to  facilitate  operations,  depart- 
ment headquarters  at  Iloilo  will  be  kept  fully  advised  as  to  needs,  supplies,  and 
movements. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  expedition  will  take  control  of  all  transportation, 
land  or  water,  which  may  in  any  wise  be  available  for  the  transx>ortation  of 
troops  or  supplies. 

I\f .  Any  instructions  received  from  division  headquarters  will  be  replied  to 
direct  and  copy  of  such  correspondence  wired  or  mailed  to  department  headquar- 
ters at  Iloilo.  Complete  record  of  all  transactions,  orders,  etc.,  including  rough 
sketches  and  other  data  pertaining  to  operations,  will  be  kept,  and  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  work  here  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops  all  the  records  will  be  sent 
to  department  headquarters  for  file. 

V.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  expedition  is  authorized  to  hire  such  land 
and  water  transportation  as  may  be  necessary,  to  employ  guides,  detectives,  inter- 
preters, purchase  supplies,  and  incur  all  necessary  expenses  in  furtherance  of  the 
work  in  hand.  Necessary  funds  therefor  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  depart- 
ment headquarters. 

It  is  desired  that  payments  be  made  in  cash  to  avoid  outstanding  debts  as  far 
as  possible,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  claims  coming  in  after  the  conclusion 
of  operations. 

VI.  Second  Lieut.  Wilford  Twyman,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  is  hereby  relieved 
from  duty  as  quartermaster  and  commissary  of  this  expedition  and  will  transfer 
all  funds  and  proi>erty  pertaining  to  these  duties  to  Capt.  William  Weigel,  quar- 
termaster Eleventh  Infantry. 
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Captain  Weigel  will  pay  all  outstanding  debts  incurred  since  the  recent  occnixa- 
tion  of  this  province  by  the  military  upon  proper  certification  by  those  concerned. 

VII.  The  commandmg  officer  will  be  gnided  by  such  instructions  as  may  have 
been  heretofore  issued  and  by  such  further  instructions  as  may  be  received  from 
division  or  department  commander;  but  he  is  vested  with  full  responsibility  to 
take  all  necessary  action  pursuant  to  existing  orders  as  in  his  judgment  the  cir- 
cumstances may  warrant,  being  careful  to  give  the  civil  authorities,  both  provin- 
cial and  local,  the  fullest  support  consistent  with  the  success  of  military  operations. 

VIII.  The  department  commander  takes  this  occasion  to  thank  the  constabulary, 
the  provincial  officials,  and  the  local  officials,  as  well,  and  of  the  latter,  Hon.  Santos 
Cedro,  presidente  of  Surigao,  for  their  marked  energy,  efficiency,  and  hearty 
cooi)eration  in  ferreting  out  and  arresting  those  guilty  of  participating  and  aiding 
and  abetting  the  miscreants  in  the  recent  outrage  of  murder  and  robbery. 

He  congratulates  them  and  the  constabulary  upon  these  arrests  and  the  recov- 
ery of  public  funds  and  property,  and  he  hopes  and  believes  they  will  not  relax 
their  earnest  and  vigorous  work  until  every  surviving  guilty  i)erson,  no  matter 
who,  shall  have  been  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  to  be  punished  under  the  law. 

The  department  commander's  special  thanks  are  due  Dr.  Harry  R.  Winslow, 
Philippine  constabulary,  who  volunteered  his  services  at  Hoilo  to  accompany  the 
expeoition,  and  who  is  now  doing  efficient  work  in  the  field  with  Captain  Perry's 
command. 

The  department  commander  feels  assured  that  the  same  assistance  which  has 
been  given  by  the  constabulary  and  the  civH  officials  will  be  extended  to  Colonel 
Myer,  who  now  takes  immediate  charge  of  military  ox)erations  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  whether  ladrones,  outlaws,  or 
insurrectos,  as  each  and  aU  these  terms  designate  and  describe  their  atrocious 
crimes. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Lee: 

Geo.  Van  Horn  Moselet, 
First  Lieutenant  J  First  U.  S,  Cavalry, 
Aidrde-Camp,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Exhibit  18. 

[Telegram.] 

Surigao,  March  28, 1903. 
Adjutant-General  Division,  Manila: 

Your  dispatch  27th  received  midnight  concerning  delay  of  commission  to  sus- 
pend writ  habeas  corpus  and  delay  establishment  of  martial  law.  My  plan  was 
to  bring  this  matter  to  speedy  close  in  most  direct  way.  As  this  is  not  adopted, 
we  can  work  it  out  as  now  understood  by  having  civil  authorities  lean  upon  us  for 
support  until  they  can  successfully  manage  their  own  affairs.  Have  ordered  Col- 
onel Myer  to  come  here  with  two  companies  of  his  regiment  from  Tacloban  and 
the  company  scouts  at  Binatac,  if  available.  If  not  available  will  bring  best  com- 
pany scouts  from  Camp  Jossman,  all  with  fifteen  days'  rations.  Am  satisfied  if 
Colonel  Myer  has  anything  like  free  hand  he  can  settle  matters  in  three  or  four 
weeks,  unless  outlaws  should  scatter  in  mountains,  when  it  vnll  take  longer,  and 
probably  constabulary  can  run  them  down  at  intervals.  Have  names  of  about 
48  of  outlaws  and  am  getting  more.  Civil  authorities  have  now  under  arrest'here 
21  who  are  implicated  and  6  suspects.  At  7  o'clock  this  morning  sent  out  Lieu- 
tenant Goodwyn  with  25  men  on  Luzon  to  Bacuag,  about  four  hours  down  east 
coast  Surigao,  to  oi)erate  there  and  in  that  vicinity.  Colonel  Taylor  of  the  con- 
stabulary accompanied  detachment.  Under  whatever  contingencies  that  may 
arise  request  that  this  vigorous  and  efficient'  officer.  Colonel  Taylor,  ox)erate  with 
constabulary  force  in  conjunction  with  United  States  troops,  and  under  the  orders 
of  Colonel  Myer. 

To  avoid  any  hair-splitting  questions,  think  it  best  for  good  results  that  when 
any  forces  come  together  in  field,  whether  United  States  troops,  scouts,  or  con- 
stabulary, that  the  senior  take  temporary  command  to  push  work  vigorously.  I 
depend  upon  Tacloban  for  all  supplies  except  beef  and  vegetables,  and  have  given 
instructions  accordingly.  Have  now  only  detachment  15  men  here,  also  some 
constabulary;  latter  unarmed. 

Lee,  Brigadier-Gvufrnl,  Commanding. 
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Exhibit  14. 

[Telegram.] 

SURIOAO,  March  29,  190S, 
General  Davis,  Manila^  P.  L: 

Carmen  returned  last  night  from  Tnbay .  Captain  Perry  reporis  no  enemy  there 
or  in  that  vicinity.  They  were  evidently  headed  off  and  have  scattered  in  moun- 
tains, or  gone  to  east  coast.  Country  very  rough.  Perry  scouting  vigorously  to 
locate  any  in  hiding.  Pursuing  column  of  50  constabulary  under  Inspector  Mar- 
shall reports  outlaws  seen  near  Ybonga  near  west  coast  on  28th  with  force  200 
well  armed.  Believe  overestimated,  and  2  scouts  who  got  through  to  Perry  from 
there  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  enemy.  Sending  Carmen  back  to  Peny  to-night 
with  supplies  and  detailed  instructions.  Outlaws  being  headed  off  and  I  believe 
will  vibrate  between  east  and  west  coasts,  or  hide  away  in  small  bands  in  mountains. 
Probably  latter.  I  have  four  columns  in  field;  80  soldiers  and  40  constabulary  on 
west  coast  under  Captain  Perry.  Fifty  constabula^  on  stem  chase  under  Mar- 
shall. Forty  soldiers  and  20  constabulary  under  Lieutenant  Galleher  at  or  in 
vicinity  of  Guigaquit  on  east  coast,  and  25  soldiers  at  or  in  vicinity  of  Placer  on 
east  coast  under  Lieutenant  Goodwyn.  Also  Colonel  Taylor  of  constabulary  with 
this  detachment.  Have  only  15  soldiers  now  here,  but  we  are  all  right.  Also 
have  some  unarmed  constabulary.  Thirteen  arms  and  8,300  pesos  out  of  5,400 
pesos  stolen  civil  funds  recovered  from  natives  here  and  near  here  who  took  part, 
or  who  aided  and  abetted  in  the  outbreak.  There  are  a  number  of  these  here  and 
in  vicinity;  over  30  now  in  arrest  in  hands  of  civil  authorities,  guarded  by  my 
men.  Civil  authorities  active  and  zealous  here.  Provincial  Treasurer  Kelly,  ex- 
captain  volunteers,  has  rendered  me  most  valuable  assistance.  He  is  a  tower  of 
strength  and  in  full  accord  with  us.  Also  Colonel  Taylor  and  other  officers  of 
constabulary. 

Reported  that  number  of  natives  in  interior  and  near  Tuba^  not  cordial  toward 
our  forces,  but  think  we  can  handle  all  of  the  disaffected.  This  business  should  be 
wound  up  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Colonel  Myer  will  be  here  probably  to-morrow 
with  two  companies  from  Tacloban  with  fifteen  days'  rations,  and  will  put  him  in 
full  charge  of  operations  with  hope  he  can  make  a  winning  in  settling  this  busi- 
ness. There  wul  then  be  no  necessity  of  my  remaining  here,  and  if  it  meets  your 
approval  will  take  Carmen  and  return  to  Iloilo  in  few  days  to  look  after  much 
pressing  work  there  needing  my  attention.  Intended  bringing  50  scouts  from 
company  at  Binatac,  near  Taclooan,  but  Myer  finally  wired  me  that  company  was 
recruited  in  Leyte.  When  Myer  comes  will  arrange,  if  necessary,  to  bring  a  good 
suitable  company  from  Jossman.  If  scout  company  takes  the  field,  I  urgently 
recommend  they  be  issued  full  regular  army  ration  of  meat,  sugar,  coffee,  vegeta- 
bles, and  soap.  When  hard  worked  in  garrison,  as  many  of  them  now  are,  I  find 
they  are  underfed,  and  when  harder  worked  in  the  fiela  the  present  ration  will 
not  give  them  more  than  half  enough  to  eat.  I  wish  to  prevent  any  excuse  of  their 
foraging  and  living  off  the  scant  products  of  poor  natives,  a  pernicious  practice 
indulged  in  heretofore  under  the  sx)ecious  plea  of  ' '  military  necessity. ' '  This  mat- 
ter appeals  to  me  as  of  such  humane  importance  that  I  hope  that  my  request  may 
be  granted.  I  believe  if  Secretary  of  War  knew  all  the  facts  as  to  the  needs  and 
service  of  our  faithful  scouts  he  would  put  all  of  them  on  the  full  rations  same  as 
the  regular  soldier.  Have  investigated  this  matter  thoroughly  with  a  number  of 
scout  companies  and  know  I  am  not  mistaken.  Private  Barczykowski,  Company 
H,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  accidentally  shot  and  killed  by  our  men  on  outpost 
duty  yesterday  morning,  25th  instant,  near  Tubay;  buried  here  to-day.  Since 
writing  above  just  received  following  field  dispatch: 

Nbab  Timamaua,  5  p.  m. ,  28th. 
General  Lee: 

Word  from  Captain  Marshall  (constabulary)  that  Conception  (outlaw  leader)  is 
at  Mount  Magtayaco,  west  (I  believe  it  is  south)  of  Lake  Mainit.  Marshall  has 
crossed  lake  to  attack.  If  i)ossible,  Tubay  men  should  come  by  steamer  to  point 
opposite  Jabonga.  Acting  governor  or  governor's  son-in-law  knows  this  moun- 
tam.    Have  informed  Lieutenant  Galleher.  Taylor 

Assistant  Chief  Constabulary, 

Lieutenant  Goodwyn  pushed  out  with  his  detachment,  25  soldiers  with  Taylor 
from  Placer  at  noon  yesterday,  28th  instant,  going  west,  intending  to  cross  over  to 
west  coast ;  at  5  p.  m.  had  reacned  Timaman.  FuU  instructions ,  guides ,  etc. ,  under 
Inspector  Coswell,  constabulary,  go  by  Carmen  to-night  and  will  reach  Perry 
to-morrow  in  good  time  for  effective  coox)eration,  I  hope. 

Lee,  Brigadier-Oeneral,  Commanding, 
WAR  1903— VOL  3 17 
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Exhibit  15. 

[Telegram.l 

SURIGAO,  March  30,  1903. 
Adjutant-General  Division,  Manila: 

Colonel  Myer  arrived  at  7.30  this  morning  with  Sacramento  and  Patoioan,  Com- 
panies K  and  L,  Eleventh  Infantry,  the  incoming  force  consisting  of  6  officers, 
157  men  Eleventh  Infantry,  2  medical  officers,  5  men  Hospital  Corps,  1  man  Signal 
Corps,  a  total  of  8  officers  and  163  men.  I  have  placed  him  in  immediate  charge 
of  all  military  operations  in  this  province,  including  cooperative  work  with  the 
constabulary  nnder  Colonel  Taylor,  assistant  to  chief.  While  no  qnestions  may 
arise,  I  request  that  this  efficient  officer,  who  has  nnder  his  command  7  officers  and 
132  men  of  armed  constabulary,  be  directed  to  report  to  Colonel  Myer  for  instruc- 
tions, the  same  as  to  me.  From  information  received  from  Captain  Perry  on 
west  coast  and  after  conference  with  Colonel  Myer  have  ordered  a  suitable  com- 
pany of  scouts  to  come  here  from  Camp  Jossman  on  Kansas  City, 

Lee,  Brigadier-Oeneral,  Commanding, 


Exhibit  16. 

[Telegram.] 

Maroh  30, 1903. 
General  Davis,  Manila,  P.  L: 

Several  days  ago  I  wired  for  a  swift-going  launch  for  work  here.  We  are  very 
much  in  need  of  a  safe  launch  drawing  from  6  to  7  feet,  similar  to  the  Eeilly  at 
nigan,  or  one  better,  which  can  skip  in  and  out  of  bays  and  inlets  with  from  30  to 
50  men  on  quick  trips  at  a  moment's  notice.  Every  launch  in  my  department  is 
either  laid  up  for  repairs  or  hard  worked  on  new  post  sites.  Tacloban  has  not  a 
boat  of  any  kind  to-day  and  won't  have  for  several  days.  We  now  have  here 
enough  large  boats  with  help  of  constabulary  boats,  but  no  small  one.  If  quar- 
termaster's department  can  not  send  launch  here  at  once,  can  not  civil  govern- 
ment do  so,  or  can  not  a  good  one  be  hired  to  rei)ort  to  Colonel  Myer  for  immedi- 
ate work?  The  military  have  a  chance  to  make  a  winning,  and  a  launch  of  this 
kind  will  help  out  greatly.  Thus  far  not  a  principal  outlaw  has  been  killed  or 
captured.  We  want  to  make  a  good  capture  or  kill  one  or  both  of  the  scoundrels 
at  large,  and  now  is  the  time  to  strike  for  success.  Please  wire  me  whether  this 
urgent  request  can  be  granted. 

Lee,  Brigadier-OeTieral,  Commanding, 


Exhibit  17. 

[Telegram.] 


SuRiGAO,  March  SI,  190S. 


Adjutant-General  Division,  Manila: 

Unless  I  receive  orders  to  the  contrary,  will  leave  here  daylight  to-morrow  on 
Carmen,  returning  to  Hoilo  via  Tacloban.  Colonel  Myer  is  in  fuU  charge  of  situ- 
ation here,  and  important  work  waiting  at  Hoilo  makes  my  return  there  necessary. 

Lee,  Brigadier-Oeneral,  Commanding, 


Exhibit  18. 

Received  10.30 p.  m.,  March  31.  O.  K.  Acknowledged  and  rei)eated  to  Colonel 
Myer  April  1, 1903. 

Philippine  Constabulaby,  Telegraph  Division, 

Manila,  March  SO, 
General  Lee,  Surigao: 

Your  two  telegrams  yesterday  received.  Your  arrangements  are  satisfactory. 
Taylor  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  Myer.  Your  suggestion  that  Taylor  and  our 
officers  work  harmoniously  under  one  another,  according  to  rank,  is  approved. 
Will  send  you  launch  if  can  sx)are  one ;  meanwhile  you  are  authorized  to  hire  launch 
if  practicable.    'Respori, 

Davis. 
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Exhibit  19. 

Philippine  Constabulary, 
Surigao,  Mindanao^  Aprils^  1903, 

The  Adjutant,  Suriqao  Expedition  in  the  Field, 

Surigao. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  followmg  report  of  the  en^gement  of  the 
constabnlary  forces  at  Magatayaco,  Surigao,  P.  I.,  at  6.B0  a.  m.,  March  30, 1903: 
*  Captain  Marshall,  Lieutenant  Hnnt,  and  53  men,  Philippine  constabnlary,  left 
Mainit  at  4  p.  m.,  March  29,  and  reached  the  landing  at  the  end  of  tiie  Mateyaco 
trail  at  9  p.  m. ,  same  date,  and  camped  there  for  the  night. 

Captain  Marshall  ordered  Lieutenant  Hunt  and  13  men,  Philippine  Scouts,  at 
5.30  a.  m. ,  to  proceed  by  baroto  to  Mainit  and  obtain  rations  and  cooking  uten- 
sils.   This  order  was  being  complied  with  when  the  encounter  started. 

At  6.30  a.  m.  Captain  Marshall,  with  a  few  of  the  constabulary,  proceeded  to  go 
a  short  distance  up  the  trail  and  was  fired  upon  by  the  ladrones.  Immediately  a 
general  fight  took  place.  Lieutenant  Hunt  and  party  heard  the  filing  and  returned 
to  Captain  Marshall's  command,  but  were  met  with  such  heavy  fire  from  the 
ladrones,  when  within  less  than  100  yards  of  the  shore,  that  a  landing  was 
inipossible. 

Lieutenant  Hunt's  party  then  drew  off  to  about  25()vards  and  rowed  around 
the  flank  of  the  ladrones  and  oi)ened  fire  on  them.  This  was  kept  up  for  about 
twenty  minutes. 

It  being  impossible  to  land,  Lieutenant  Hunt  went  to  Mainit  and  took  the  trail 
for  Magatayaco,  hoping  to  come  in  their  rear.  In  the  meantime  Captain  Marshall 
had  driven  the  ladrones  from  the  field  at  about  11  a.  m.  He  returned  to  Mainit 
at  6  p.  m.    Lieutenant  Hunt  returned  at  5  p.  m. 

Loss,  constabulary:  Killed,  1;  wounded,  2.    Arms  lost:  One  carbine  and  belt. 

Ladrones  killed,  5;  wounded,  4;  estimated  force,  200.  Nature  of  ground 
swampy,  and  can  be  reached  only  by  banca  from  Mainit.  Ladrones  supi)08ed  to 
be  in  same  neighborhood  at  this  date. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  J.  Hunt, 

First  Lieutenant  J  Philippine  Constabulary, 


Exhibit  No.  20. 

Surigao,  P.  I.,  April  5, 190S, 
Col.  Albert  L.  Mter, 

Commanding  Expeditionary  Forces^  Province  of  Surigao,  Surigao,  P.  I. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  render  the  following  brief  summary  of  events  of  the 
uprising  in  the  province  of  Surigao  on  Monday,  March  23, 1903: 

I  arrived  at  Surigao  about  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  March  with 
Omtain  Marshall  and  25  constabulary  of  the  general  service. 

The  force  of  outlaws  which  attacked  and  looted  the  constabulary  quarters  had 
withdrawn  from  the  city  and  were  reported  to  have  gone  south.  Leaving  Cap- 
tain Marshall  and  7  men  to  guard  Surigao,  and  furnishing  arms  to  American  resi- 
dents here,  I  left  with  18  men  on  the  steamer  Luzon  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  for 
Placer,  with  intentions  of  intercepting  the  outlaws  in  case  they  reached  that 
point  that  day.  On  my  arrival  at  Placer  I  found  that  the  X)eople  of  that  town 
were  without  any  information  of  any  band  of  outlaws  in  the  vicinity.  Believing 
that  the  band  was  still  in  the  vicinity  of  Surigao,  and  for  fear  of  another  attack 
upon  the  town  because  of  its  small  garrison,  I  left  Placer  about  3.30  p.  m. ,  return- 
ing to  Surigao.  The  presidente  of  Placer  was  requested  to  send  out  runners  in 
all  directions  to  obtam  information,  and  upon  receipt  of  any  to  send  same  to 
Surigao.  It  afterwards  developed  that  the  outlaws  reached  Placer  at  about  8.30 
p.  m.  the  same  evening,  while  the  steamship  Mactan  was  in  the  harbor,  and 
robbed  several  Chino  merchants  in  that  town,  the  Surigao  arriving  at  about 
2  a.  m.  the  following  morning.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  failed  to  send  anyone 
ashore  or  .to  report  the  entrance  of  the  outlaws  in  Placer  upon  his  arrival  in 
Surigao,  and  tne  fact  was  not  made  known  to  me  until  about  9  o*clock,  when  the 
presidente  of  the  town  came  ashore  and  gave  me  the  advice. 

At  5  o'clock  that  morning  Captain  Marshall  and  Lieutenant  Hunt  started  south 
on  the  trail  of  the  outlaws,  in  command  of  53  constabulary  of  Oriental  Negros  and 
Bohol,  who  had  arrived  the  afternoon  previous.  Had  the  captain  of  the  Mactan 
or  Mr.  Dounee,  their  representative  of  the  Macloud  Company,  made  known  to  me 
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or  any  other  constabulary  officer  in  Snrigao  their  knowledge  of  the  condition  in 
Placer  inunediatelv  upon  their  arrival  at  Snrigao,  I  would  have  been  able  to  send 
Captain  Marshall  by  boat  to  that  point,  and  they  would  have  undoubtedly  been 
able  to  get  at  the  outlaws,  as  they  would  have  been  but  one  or  two  hours  behind 
them.  The  ffdlure  of  the  captain  of  the  Mactan  or  the  representative  of  the  Mac- 
loud  Company  to  report  the  entrance  of  the  outlaws  in  Placer  immediately  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Mactan  in  Surigao  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  uni)atriotic  act, 
if  it  does  not  constitute  sedition;  in  all  it  keeps  imx)ortant  information  concerning 
the  outlaws  from  the  Government  officials.  * 

On  the  25th  I  remained  in  Surigao,  workm^  up  evidence  and  information,  the 
location  of  arms  hidden  in  this  vicinity,  and  m  the  endeavor  to  recover  some  of 
the  funds  lost  by  Supply  Officer  Kindler.  On  that  day  a  force  of  80  soldiers 
arrived  from  Ilif^an  with  orders  to  protect  the  town  of  Surigao.  About  noon  of 
that  day  Captain  Perry  with  2  companies  of  American  soldiers  arrived  from 
Iloilo,  and  were  likewise  without  orders  to  do  more  than  protect  the  town  of 
Surigao. 

At  1  p.  m. ,  with  10  men  i)f  the  constabulary,  I  went  to  Catilan  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  here  1  American  teacher  and  his  wife,  and  put  in  at  Placer  on  the 
26th,  where  I  learned  that  the  outlaws  had  been  in  Timamana  at  3  p.  m.  the  day 
before.  On  the  27th  I  reported  the  constabulary  forces  in  this  province  to  Gteneral 
Lee  at  Surigao.  The  day  before  General  Lee  sent  Captain  Perry  with  his  force  to 
Tubay  to  work  up  the  river  toward  Lake  Mainit,  and  a  force  of  38  constabulary 
under  Lieutenant  Hibbard,  arriving  from  lieyte,  proceeded  to  the  same  XK)int,  in 
accordance  with  orders  previously  given  by  himseft. 

On  the  27th  General  Lee  dispatched  Lieutenant  Galleher  and  Lieutenant  Zapanta 
and  20  men  of  the  constabulary  to  Gigaguit. 

On  the  28th  I  went  to  Placer  with  Lieutenant  Gkxxlwin  and  25  men  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  U.  S.  Lifantry,  arriving  there  at  11.30  a.  m.,  and  marched  inland, 
arriving  at  Timamana  5.30  p.  m.  same  day.  At  this  point  I  received  a  communi- 
cation from  Captain  Marshall,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  outlaws  were  reported 
to  be  at  Magtayaco  and  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  cut  off  their  escape  to  the  sonth 
on  reaching  Ls^e  Mainit.  I  immediately  sent  word  to  General  Lee,  auggestiiig 
that  a  portion  of  the  forces  at  Tubay  be  sent  up  the  coast  and  landed  at  a  point 
^posite  Jabonga.  Arriving  at  Mainit  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  I  found  that 
Cfaptain  Marshall  had  crossed  the  lake  to  Jabonga,  where  he  met  the  force  of 
Lieutenant  Hibbard,  and  was  returning  to  Mainit  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
a^inst  the  outlaws  in  Magtayaco.  That  same  afternoon  Captam  Marshidl  and 
Lieutenant  Hunt,  with  50  men,  were  directed  to  cover  the  eastern  coast  of  the  lake 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  outlaws  by  water,  while  the  force  of  Lieutenant  GJood- 
win  and  Lieutenant  Hibbard  made  a  detour  through  the  barrio  of  Hobason  in  the 
endeavor  to  get  into  the  mountains  and  get  down  to  the  rear  of  Magtayaco. 

I  left  that  afternoon  with  Lieutenant  Hibbard,  and  Lieutenant  Goodwin  was  to 
follow  the  next  morning.  In  the  barrio  of  Hobason  on  the  morning  of  the  30th 
we  found,  hidden  near  the  river,  some  property  stolen  by  the  outlaws;  also  3 
Springfield  carbines,  5  Bemington  rifles,  6  Remington  shotouns.  About  12  o'clock 
Lieutenant  G<x)dwin  arrived  and  reported  having  heard  firing  in  the  direction  of 
Captain  Marshall's  forces.  There  also  arrived  Lieutenant  A&ms  with  a  force  of 
constabulary  from  Butaun.  Lieutenant  Adams  was  directed  to  return  with  his 
force  to  Jabonga  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  outlaws  to  the  south,  and  with 
Lieutenants  Hibbard  and  Gkx)dwin  I  crossed  the  motmtains  to  the  barrio  of  Paya- 
pag,  arriving  there  late  that  afternoon.  I  learned  that  Lieutenant  G^alleher  with 
forces  had  crossed  over  toward  Mainit  the  same  morning. 

The  following  morning  we  took  the  trail  of  Lieutenant  Galleher,  and  we  endeav- 
ored to  find  an  old  insurgent  trail  which  would  lead  us  directly  in  the  rear  of  Mag- 
tayaco. The  guides  furnished  for  this  purpose  failed  to  indicate  any  trail,  and 
we  also  found  one,  and  arrived  in  the  barrio  of  Magpayen  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
81st.  Leaving  Lieutenant  Hibbard  to  cover  that  trail  and  scout  that  vicinity,  I 
went  to  Maimt  thateveningwithG<x>dwin,  where  I  learned  that  Captain  Marshall 
and  Lieutenant  Htmt  had  oeen  in  action  the  previous  morning  on  the  west  coast 
of  Lake  Mainit.  It  seems  that  Cantain  Marshall,  with  about  85  men,  landed  oppo- 
site Magtayaco  on  the  evening  of  tne  29th  and  very  close  to  the  outposts  of  the  out- 
laws without  being  aware  of  their  presence.  During  tlie  night  Captain  Marshall's 
guide  escaped  and  undoubtedly  informed  the  outlaws  of  his  position,  as  he  was 
attacked  at  davlight  the  next  morning  by  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Lieutenant 
Hunt,  engaged  in  bringing  up  the  balance  of  the  forces,  was  unable  to  make  a 
landing  to  reenforce  Captain  Marshall  owing  to  the  heavy  fire  of  the  outlaws. 
Qaptain  Marshall  beat  off  the  outlaws,  and  the  fire  continued  until  about  12 
o*clock  that  noon,  when  the  entire  insurgent  forces  retreated.  Because  of  Captain 
Marshall's  small  force,  his  small  amount  of  ammunition,  and  because  of  his  orden? 
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to  gnard  the  coast  line  and  prevent  escape  by  lake  of  outlaws,  he  did  not  pnrsne 
them  into  the  monntains. 

He  remained  in  that  vicinity  nntil  dark,  when,  npon  the  nonarrival  of  the  rations 
and  the  lack  of  shelter  for  his  men,  he  returned  to  Mainit.  He  went  again  to  the 
same  place  early  the  following  morning  in  company  with  Lientenant  Galleher, 
who  had  arrived  in  the  meantime,  and  the  entire  section  was  thoroughly  scouted 
that  day  without  further  results  than  advices  that  the  outlaws  had  escaped  by 
boat  to  San  Boaue.  Captain  Marshall's  losses  were  Jenario  Emil,  private,  gen- 
eral service,  Idlled;  Private  Felix  Pacut,  constabulary  of  Bohol,  wounded  in  the 
face,  serious;  Private  Domingo  Seganez,  constabulary  of  Bohol,  wounded  in  the 
right  hand  and  left  wrist. 

The  insurgent  losses  were  3  killed,  the  dead  bodies  being  seen  by  several  of  the 
constabulary,  and  2  others  rex)orted  killed  by  the  natives  and  several  wounded 
carried  off. 

The  dead  were  also  carried  away. 

On  that  day,  April  1, 1  went  to  Magtayaco  with  Lieutenant  GKxxLwin,  leaving 
him  there,  reueving  Lieutenant  Qalleher ,  who  was  almost  blind  from  inflammation 
of  the  eyes.  On  the  night  of  April  1 ,  Lieutenant  GkK)dwin  and  Captain  Marshall, 
with  force  of  about  45  American  soldiers  and  a  force  of  constabulary,  went  by 
boat  to  the  barrio  of  San  Boque,  scouted  thoroughly  that  section  of  country  with- 
out finding  any  trace  of  the  outlaws.  Betuming  the  3d  instant  via  Jabonga,  and 
while  opposite  Jabonga,  the  banca  was  swamped  and  5  Krag  rifles  were  lost.  The 
men  threw  off  their  clothing  for  fear  of  drowning,  and  Captain  Perry  was  com- 
pelled to  send  the  detachment  to  Tubay  to  be  refitted. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  I  started  for  Jabonga,  but  meeting  Captain  Mar- 
shall about  2  a.  m.  the  following  morning,  returned  with  him  to  Mainit. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  I  left  Mainit  for  Placer  in  company  with  Mr.  Dun- 
can, 6X)ecial  civil  employee,  and  arrived  at  Surigao  by  bimca  from  Placer  at  11 
p.  m.  to-day. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  Lieutenant  Galleher,  with  50  American  soldiers, 
and  Lieutenant  Hibbard  and  Lieutenant  Schreiner,  with  50  constabulary,  went  by 
banca  to  Magtayaco  for  the  purpose  of  scouting  the  entire  section  for  several  days 
to  ascertain  the  exact  movements  of  the  outlaws,  as  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
still  in  that  vicinity.  The  disposition  of  the  forces  now  is  such  as  to  make  it 
very  difficult  for  their  escape. 

The  trip  from  Placer  to  Mainit  can  be  made  by  troops  in  from  seven  to  eight 
hours.    From  Bacuag  to  Mainit  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours,  although  it  is  not 

Sracticable  for  thepurpose  of  transxK)rtation,  Placer  being  the  better  base  of  the 
[ainit  section.  The  section  known  as  Magtayaco  can  be  reached  by  land  from 
Jabonga,  although  the  trail  is  difficult,  but  from  the  town  of  Mainit  it  is  neces- 
sarv  to  go  by  banca,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  it  is  impossible  to  get 
in  from  the  north  by  trail. 

It  is  known  that  the  outlaws  went  in  by  bancas.  The  movements  of  troops  in 
Mainit  are  entirely  by  bancas,  and  every  expedition  has  been  hampered  by  the 
dangers  of  that  mode  of  traveling,  the  bancas  very  often  swamping,  and  in  sev- 
eral instances  men  have  drifted  clear  across  the  Isike  and  have  been  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  returning  to  their  place  of  station.  Fortunately  up  to  the 
present  time  no  lives  have  been  lost  by  drowning.  The  natives  inform  me  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  i)ass  from  Magtayaco  to  Gagiquit  or  Catilan,  and  the 
only  means  of  escape  for  the  outlaws  are  to  the  south  and  by  banca  to  the  north. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  C,  Taylor, 
Third  District  Chief,  Lieutenant-Colonel ,  Philippine  Constabulary, 
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Madot,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  April  6, 190S, 

Adjutant,  Suriqao  Expedition,  Surigao, 
(Through  Commanding  Officer,  Mainit.) 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you  that  pursuant  to  instructions  from  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Taylor,  Philippine  Constabulary,  three  columns  left  here  as  follows, 
to  scout  the  country  east  of  Lake  Mainit: 

Lieutenant  Hibbard,  Philippine  Constabulary,  12  men  Comx)any  G,  Twenty- 
ninth  Lifantry,  and  22  men  I^ilippine  Constabulary,  at  4  p.  m.,  April  4, 1903. 

Lieutenant  Schreiner,  Philippine  Constabulary,  3.45  a.  m.,  April  5,  with  12  men 
Company  G,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  and  17  men  Philippine  Constabulary. 
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Lientenant  Galleher,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  18  men  Comi>any  G,  Twenty- 
ninth  Infantry,  and  15  men  Philippine  Constabulary,  with  Snbinspector  Zapanta, 
Philippine  Constabulary,  9  a.  m.,  April  5, 1903. 

All  detachments  were  sent  by  boat  across  the  northeast  end  of  the  lake  (Mainit) 
and  landed  at  Playa  Magtayaco. 

Lieutenant  Schreiner  marched  northeast,  and  as  yet  no  report  has  been  received 
from  1dm. 

Lieutenant  Hibbard  marched  south,  and  a  statement  in  regard  to  his  operatdons 
will  follow. 

The  undersigned  marched  south  and  east  for  about  6  miles  to  the  barrio  of 
Qamoton,  where  were  seen  evidence  of  a  large  camp  hurriedly  evacuated  and 
also  evidence  of  a  sMrmish,  vice  one  native  shot  through  the  head  from  behind 
with  .30-caliber  bullet,  numerous  empty  shells,  etc.  It  was  evident  that  one  of  our 
X>arties  had  had  a  brush  with  the  enemy,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  pick  up  the 
traU,  but  without  avail.  Camp  was  made  at  Gamoton  for  the  night.  Early  in 
the  morning  on  April  6  the  march  was  taken  up  over  the  most  clearly  defined 
trail  leading  from  the  place;  same  was  followed  for  2  or  3  miles  and  one  man  was 
seen  and  fired  upon,  but  escaped.  He  was  armed  with  a  Remington  rifle.  It  'was 
thought  at  the  tmie  that  he  was  part  of  an  outpost,  but  subsequent  investigation 
showed  no  evidence  of  any  body  of  men.  It  is  now  thought  that  this  man  was 
one  of  those  who  had  been  at  Gamoton,  and  was  alone. 

After  following  the  trail  as*  far  as  possible  and  finding  nothing  but  impassable 
underbrush,  the  column  returned  to  Gamoton  at  about  10.30  a.  m.,  April  6,  1903. 

Lieutenant  Hibbard,  Philippine  constabulary,  came  up  with  the  column  at  Gamo- 
ton at  10.30  a.  m. ,  and  states  that  he  arrived  at  Gamoton  at  about  9.30  a.  m. ,  April  5. 
He  managed  to  get  near  enough  to  surprise  the  enemy,  but  was  unable  to  cover 
all  exits.  While  preparing  his  forces  he  was  seen  by  the  ladrones,  and  he  at  once 
attacked.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  trail  he  was  unable  to  bring  all  his  men 
into  action  at  first.  At  the  first  shot  the  enemy  scattered  in  all  directions,  firing 
a  few  shots.  They  were  completely  demoralized,  and  Lieutenant  Hibbard  states 
that  he  believes  that  for  the  present  their  organization  is  broken  up. 

Besides  the  one  man  killed.  Lieutenant  Hibbard  states  that  a  number  were 
wounded,  as  the  ground  showed  numerous  trails  of  blood. 

The  force  of  the  enemy,  as  estimated  by  Lieutenant  Hibbard,  is  from  100  to  150, 
with  less  than  half  armed  with  firearms.  List  of  proi)erty  captured  by  Lieutenant 
Hibbard  herewith — 3  Remington  rifles,  1  Colt  revolver,  60  rounds  of  anmiunition, 
25  rounds  shotgun  ammxmition,  number  of  bolos,  spears,  blankets,  caps,  etc.,  2 
swords,  formerly  belonging  to  Captain  Clark. 

Very  respectfully,  Paul  C.  Galleher, 

First  Lieutenant,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry, 
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SURIQAO,  April  10, 1903, 
General  Lee,  Iloilo: 

Reference  your  telegram  April  9,  our  idea  change  in  scout  rations  in  the  field — 
increase  meat  component  one-third,  reduce  rice  component  to  1  pound,  and  issue 
one-half  pound  hard  bread,  dry  fiour  in  lieu  of  this  reduction;  when  possible  issue 
both  potatoes  and  onions,  one-half  pound  to  ration;  double  coffee  ration,  R  and  G^ — 
that  IS,  instead  of  2^  XK)unds  to  100  rations,  make  it  5  pounds  to  100  rations,  increase 
sugar  ration  from  1  ounce  to  1  jounce  and  increase  by  1  ounce  jam;  think  they 
could  use  hard  (?)  in  connection  with  coffee  good  advantage.  Additional  cost  the 
above  changes,  approximately,  4i  cents  per  ration.  Have  made  a  little  change  for 
some  of  those  here  without  expense,  which  will  explain  when  write  letter. 

Myer,  Colonel, 
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San  Roque,  Mindanao,  April  10, 1905, 

The  Adjutant,  Headquarters  Expedition  in  the  Field, 

Surigao,  Mindanao. 

Sir:  Li  compliance  with  your  letter  of  April  5,  which  reached  me  to-day,  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

Having  arrived  at  Tubay  I  communicated  with  Captain  Perry,  Twenty-ninth 
Lifantry,  as  per  instructions  received  from  your  office.  Captain  Perry  directed 
me  to  proceed  to  Santiago;  thence  to  Jabonga;  from  there  to  a  point  about  5  miles 
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south  the  San  Roqne  Moimtams  to  Gamoton,  San  Boqne,  I  made  my  base  where 
rations  and  ammnnition  are  stored,  guarded  by  15  of  my  men.  I  arrived  at  Gkono- 
ton  April  8,  at  about  3.80  p.  m.,  with  27  men,  Forty-fonrth  Company  Philippine 
Scouts,  and  1  constabulary.  Haying  taken  a  five  minutes*  rest,  after  havinp^ 
crossed  tiie  mountains,  I  noticed  the  absence  of  my  guide,  Ramon  Caigas,  a  resi- 
dent of  Surigao.  A  search  was  made  for  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found.  Hav- 
ing waited  for  his  return  quite  a  long  time,  I  lost  patience  and  prudence,  too,  and 
ordered  "  Forward,  march,"  which  I  had  never  done  up  to  that  time.  Upon  that 
the  guide  api)eared  and  seemed  all  excitement.  He  stated  that  he  ran  into  a  gang 
of  ladrones,  that  they  had  taken  him  for  a  friend  just  arrived  to  join  them.  **  He 
was  well  known  by  them."  That  they  had  given  him  at  once  a  constabulary 
revolver,  a  belt  belonging  to  it,  with  a  cartridge  box  with  5  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, caliber  .45.  The  story  seemed  plausible,  but  the  man  had  these  articles  with 
him.  He  got  away  from  the  ladrones  while  they  were  looking  for  something  to 
eat.  I  proceeded  at  once  to  the  place  and  found  the  ladrones  had  taken  position 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  On  the  left  flank  was  a  large  river  called  Mamcas, 
on  the  right  flank  an  impassable  thicket  of  underbrush. 

I  sent  a  detachment  on  either  flank;  but  the  noncommissioned  officers  were  too 
slow,  too  much  hesitation,  no  confidence  without  an  American  or  white  man. 
After  a  couple  of  volleys  the  ladrones  ran  into  the  hills.  I  followed  them  up 
about  a  mile,  but  had  to  give  it  up,  as  the  men  were  too  tired,  owing  to  the  marcn 
across  the  mountains  that  day.  The  following  day  I  followed  the  trail,  which 
completely  disappeared  in  the  mountains,  and  I  lost  all  trace  of  them. 

The  strength  of  the  gang  I  judged  to  be  about  15,  well  armed,  I  saw  several 
with  rifles  and  revolvers.  They  must  have  sufficient  ammunition  according  to 
the  way  they  expended  some,  but  I  may  be  mistaken  in  that;  they  have  no  fire 
disciplme. 

No  casualities  on  either  side  as  far  as  is  known,  owing  to  the  x)oor  marksman- 
ship on  both  sides. 

The  gain  in  the  whole  affair  is  the  revolver,  belt,  box,  and  5  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition for  the  same,  brought  in  by  the  guide,  20  rounds  of  Remington  rifle  ammu- 
nition, a  .small  dagger  not  amounting  to  anything,  also  a  constabulary  cap  lost  by 
one  of  the  deserters  during  the  fight.  The  guide's  story  sounds  plausible  and  I 
do  not  trust  him.  I  wish  I  could  find  out  something  about  him.  He  is  a  relative 
of  the  governor  of  the  province.  I  am  sure  to  meet  this  gang  again;  they  can  not 
siibsist  in  the  mountains.  According  to  information  received  from  a  mountain 
family,  the  ladrones  are  making  for  Bacuag  near  Placer;  such  were  their  inten- 
tions last  Monday,  Lieutenant  Galleher,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  Captain  Mar- 
shall, constabulary,  are  operating  between  Mainit  down  toMagtayaco  and  G^amo- 
ton.  I  am  worldng  from  a  point  about  5  miles  south  of  here  to  Magtayaco.  The 
SGonts  are  good,  excellent  hikers,  but  x>oor  shots;  they  behave  fairly  well  under  fire. 
Very  respectfully, 

Anton  Skemann, 
Pirst  Lieutenant,  Philippine  Scouts, 

According  to  later  information  we  killed  1  ladrone;  he  was  found  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Mainit  which  we  sent  to  the  place  the  following  day. 

Lieutenant  Seeman. 
This  report  of  native  new.    Not  reported  before. 
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[Telegram.] 

SUKIGAO,  April  IS,  1903, 
General  Lee,  Hoilo: 

Had  a  heart  to  heart  talk  this  morning  with  about  25  of  thepresidentes  gathered 
here  and  tried  to  impress  them  with  the  importance  of  the  responsibility  to  the 
towns  they  represented  in  gathering  and  imparting  to  the  proper  authorities  all 
the  information  possible  to  obtain  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  outlaws,  and  to  make 
arrest  on  their  own  responsibility.  They  all  expressed  an  utmost  desire  to  aid  in 
every  possible  way  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  secure  the  outlaws  and  reestab- 
lish peace  within  their  part  of  the  province,  and  had  received  and  noted  the  proc- 
lamation and  instructions  sent  them  from  time  to  time.  Hope  it  may  have  good 
re8i:Qts. 

Myer,  Colonel,  Commanding, 
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[Telegram.] 

SURIGAO,  April  IS,  J90S. 
General  Lee,  Hoilo: 

Report  from  Lieutenant  Macklin,  Jabonga,  says  Seemann  returned  to  San  Boque 
yesterday,  10th  instant,  after  three  days  in  mountains.  Had  running  fight  with 
ladrones,  but  they  would  not  stand.  Took  1  revolver,  20  rifles,  ammunition, 
knife,  and  cap  constabnlarv.  Band  went  into  mountains.  Reports  Seemann  says 
impossible  for  outlaws  to  live  there.  No  casualties.  Macklin 's  opinion  is  that 
this  band  is  all  that  is  left  together  and  that  they  must  come  to  lake  shore  for 
food.  He  is  going  to  same  country  with  good  force.  There  are  two  other 
columns  out  to-day.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  the  band  is  breaking  up  and  hiding 
guns.  I  have  a  list  of  names,  a  roll  captured  a  day  or  two  ago.  Have  ascertained 
the  towns  they  live  in,  and  am  making  effort  to  find  and  arrest  them  if  return 
home.  MarshaU  reports  that  on  the  11th  Lieutenant  Adams,  Philippine  Ck)nstab- 
ulary,  found  three  shotguns  and  some  ammunition.  A  x>atrol  is  now  established 
at  Magyataco  also.  ;^ykr,  Colonel. 
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[Telegram.] 

ILOILO.  April  16,  1903. 
Colonel  ]Myer,  Surigao: 

Reference  my  letter  and  kindred  matters  received  by  you,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  outlaws  must  have  spies  in  or  near  every  town  or  place  occupied  by  our  troops, 
and  keep  the  outlaws  posted  as  to  movements  by  runners  or  signals.  I  fear  some 
local  authorities  may  be  lukewarm  in  assisting  us,  if  not  in  sympathy  with  out- 
laws. Even  if  well  disposed,  they  may  fear  vengeance  at  hands  of  outlaws  when 
troops  withdraw.  This  is  a  condition  difficult  to  successfully  meet,  but  resort  to 
any  measures  within  laws  of  war.  To  effect  remedy  by  employing  spies,  if  they 
can  be  trusted,  or  by  causing  arrest  of  parties  suspected  of  sending  information  or 
rendering  aid  to  outlaws.  Give  your  officers  full  authority  to  act  within  their  dis- 
cretion in  these  matters,  telling  them,  however,  to  always  keep  within  the  law. 
If  possible,  I  may  visit  you  at  Surigao  for  a  few  hours  within  the  next  five  or  six 
days.  Will  wire  you  further.  Am  fully  satisfied  with  progress  made,  and  cqn- 
gratulate  you  and  your  officers  for  your  hard  and  vigorous  work. 

Lee,  Brigadier-Oeneral,  Commanding. 
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Ajpril  15, 1903. 
General  Lee,  Hoilo: 

Have  just  returned  from  Placer  and  that  coast;  find  nothing^  new.  I  am  going 
down  west  coast  to-morrow  to  investigate  a  rumor  sent  in  by  Twyman  in  talk  with 
the  presidentes.  I  dwell  on  the  subject  of  your  wire  of  to-day.  It  is  possible,  and 
I  think  probable,  that  some  information  is  given  out;  but  it  can  not  be  much,  as 
we  find  a  few  once  in  a  while  and  drive  them  to  other  cover.  However,  the  matter 
will  be  given  fuU  attention.    Six  or  8  have  been  arrested  on  much  suspicion  in 

P*®*  ^^^'  Myer,  Colonel. 

Headquarters  Surigao  Expedition,  in  the  Field, 

Surigao,  Mindanao,  P.  J.,  April  6, 190S. 

To  the  Adjutant-General,  Department  op  the  Visa y as, 

Hoilo,  Panay,  P.  I. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report  of  civil  prisoners 
at  this  station: 

Number  of  prisoners  March  29 46 

Arrested  since -. 22 

Total. - 67 

Released  since  March  29 4 

Remaining  in  confinement _. 68 

Very  respectfully, 

Albert  L.  Myer, 
Colonel y  Eleventh  Infantry,  Commanding. 
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Exhibit  27. 

[TelegTam.] 

SURIGAO,  April  16.  1903, 
Adjutaht-General.,  IloUo: 

Following  telegram  received:  **Gagayan,  Mindanao,  April  15,  1903.  Colonel 
Myer,  Snri^ao:  I  beg  you  to  send  me  reenforcement  of  100  soldiers  to  control 
increasing  insurrection.  Since  I  had  the  conference  with  Taylor  I  know  that 
the  situation  is  worse.  The  people  of  the  pneblo  are  going  to  the  mountains, 
declaring  themselves  rebels.  Corrales,  governor  of  Mifiamis.''  In  my  opinion 
situation  here  does  not  admit  of  sending  this  force. 

Mter. 


Exhibit  28. 

Placer,  Subioao,  Mindanao,  April  18, 1903, 

Adjutant,  Subioao  Ezfsdition,  Surigao,  P.  J. 

Sm:  Received  information  April  16  that  a  band  of  ladrones  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mopatinbato.  I  proceeded  to  said  barrio  8  p.  m.  same  date,  and  reached  there 
12  m.  17th;  found  no  ladrones,  but  plenty  of  evidence  that  they  had  used  a  build- 
in|^  of  nipa  as  quarters.  On  inquiring  I  obtained  the  following  information:  That 
said  house  has  been  headquarters  for  the  ladrones  in  the  field,  and  had  a  guard  of 
about  25  men  armed  with  Springfield  carbines  and  10  boleros  and  revolver  men. 
Ck)ncex)cion  and  4  other  officers.  Found  haversacks  and  canteens  of  native  make, 
also  papers;  destroyed  their  quarters  and  effects.  While  some  of  the  men  went 
away  from  the  body  of  my  detachment  an  hombre  was  met  with  a  bundle  on  his 
head.  He  was  stopped  and  asked  where  water  could  be  obtained.  He  stopped, 
laid  down  his  bundle,  and  took  3  canteens  to  go  to  get  water.  He  has  not  returned. 
I  heard  of  this  and  went  to  the  spot  and  examined  the  bundle;  contents:  New 
blankets,  clothing,  tools,  1  45-caliber  constabulary  revolver,  belt,  box,  and  holster, 
14  rounds  of  ammunition,  clothing.  Clothing  such  as  could  be  used  by  the  con- 
stabulary was  given  to  them,  rest  of  the  stuff  destroyed;  returned  to  Placer  at 
9  a.  m.  Ck>ncepcion's  band  left  the  place  at  6.45  a.  m..  April  17,  and  we  arrived 
at  11.30  a.  m.,  or  thereabouts.  His  band,  I  am  told,  is  split  up  in  small  x)arties 
and  are  to  meet  near  Magatayaco  to-day.  The  ladrones  do  not  have  to  enter  any 
town  for  supplies,  as  the  valley  back  of  Bacuag  can  keep  all  the  ladrones  in  food 
all  the  year  round — very  gooa  trail.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  come  over  the 
mountain  trails  and  enter  the  valley.  I  am  in  doubt  very  much  whether  the  peo- 
ple of  Bacuag  are  for  the  Americans;  I  think  thev  are  on  the  side  of  the  ladrones. 
The  presidente  is  in  Surigao  and,  I  understand,  has  the  police  force  of  the  town 
with  him  as  his  servants.  Request  this  be  looked  up.  I  have  kept  the  blankets, 
belt,  etc.,  received  and  have  given  them  to  constabulary  soldiers;  turned  over  1 
revolver  and  belt  to  Lieutenant  Eandler.  Have  turned  command  at  Placer  over 
to  Lieutenant  Adams,  Philippine  (Constabulary,  this  a.  m. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  H.  Hunt, 

Lieutenant,  Philippine  Constabulary, 


Exhibit  29. 

Jabonoa,  Surigao,  Mindanao,  April  si,  1903, 

The  Adjutant,  Subioao  Expedition, 

Surigao,  Mindanao, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  your 
office,  dated  the  11th  instant,  Heft  this  place  the  morning  of  the  13th  instant,  with 
a  command  consisting  of  Lieutenant  Goodwyn  and  16  men  Company  G,  Twenty- 
ninth  Infantry;  1  private,  Hospital  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  and  Doctor  Winslow, 
Philippine  Constabulary;  1  sergeant,  14  men,  Philippine  Constabulary;  29  men 
Company  K,  Eleventh  Infantry;  total  force,  8  officers  and  61  men. 

Doctor  Winslow,  though  he  had  been  relieved  from  duty  in  the  field  at  his  own 
request,  immediately  volunteered  his  services  with  my  column.  From  this  place 
it  took  all  day  to  land  the  men  and  supplies  on  the  east  coast  of  the  lake  at  or  near 
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the  Pyo  River,  which  empties  into  the  lake  about  one-half  mile  from  the  source  of 
the  Tubay.  In  order  to  reduce  the  carriers  to  a  minimum,  I  only  carried  bacon 
and  hard  bread  for  my  troops,  in  addition  to  coffee  and  sugar,  but  even  this 
brought  my  number  of  cargadores  over  80.  As  soon  as  a  camp  was  established  I 
sent  out  a  scouting  party,  but  no  indications  of  the  outlaws  were  noticed.  Left 
camp  at  5.80  a.  m. ,  morning  of  the  14th,  and  started  for  San  Roque.  The  territory 
to  this  point,  five  hours'  march,  was  limited  on  account  of  the  lake  on  one  side  and 
mountains  to  north  and  east,  so  we  were  able  to  scout  it  thoroughly.  The  rations 
I  had  sent  ahead  with  a  small  detachment  by  boat.  Between  San  Roque  and 
Gamoton  is  a  high  range  of  mountains,  and  as  Lieutenant  Seemann  had  spent  six 
hours  getting  over  it  just  a  few  days  before  and  had  found  nothing,  I  decided  not 
to  make  the  crossing,  but  embarked  in  barrotos  from  Gamoton,  where  the  entire 
party  was  landed  after  dark.  Being  short  of  barrotos  it  took  two  or  three  trips  for 
each  boat.  Arriving  at  Gamoton,  I  found  Lieutenant  Seemann  had  established  a 
camp  near  the  lake  covering  the  landing  place  and  guarding  the  boats.  As  long 
as  troops  are  out  this  camp  should  be  established,  and  I  recommend  that  15  con- 
stabulary be  immediately  sent  there. 

Lieutenant  Seemann  lumself  was  camped  with  a  detachment  of  his  men  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  and  had  been  in  the  Gamoton  district  scouting  for 
four  or  five  days. 

On  the  15th  I  sent  Lieutenant  Goodwyn  out  with  one  party  to  the  north  for  a 
two  days'  scout.    He  covered  about  all  the  eastern  half  of  the  Magtayaoo  district. 

Lieutenant  Seemann  joined  with  me  and  we  went  to  the  south,  taking  in  every- 
thing to  the  San  Roque  Mountains.  There  worked  to  the  east-northeast,  covering 
the  whole  section  to  my  satisfaction.  The  16th,  in  addition  to  Lieutenant  Q<x>d- 
wyn's  detachment  being  out,  I  divided  my  Company  K  men  and  the  constabulary 
into  three  detachments,  averaging  10  men  each.  One  I  took  myself,  and  gave  the 
other  to  two  of  my  sergeants.  I  gave  them  orders  to  go  through  the  Gamoton 
district  again,  each  in  a  different  direction.  Lieutenant  Seemann,  with  his  scouts, 
went  over  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  then  worked  through  the  Magtayaco 
section.  With  my  8  men  I  went  west  toward  the  lake;  worked  over  the  moun&ins 
in  the  north  and  then  east  again.  The  country  is  full  of  trails,  so  I  crossed  and 
recrossed  sections,  and  for  four  hours  was  in  one  section  or  district  that  had  been 
traveled,  but  my  party  was  lost.  It  finally  led  out,  and  in  the  first  house  I  found 
a  wounded  native  who  had  been  shot  in  the  Mamcas  fight  April  8  that  Lieutenant 
Seemann  had.  While  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  truth,  he  told  me  some 
things  that  I  think  some  dependence  may  be  put  in;  that  in  the  fight  of  the  8th 
Concepcion  himself  was  in  command  and  over  40  guns  were  engaged.  Fifteen 
natives  were  wounded  that  he  saw,  and  that  Capt.  Eduardo  de  los  Santos  was  shot 
in  the  neck  and  wounded.  He  says  positively  that  he  saw  him  carried  off  up  the 
mountain  side  to  be  buried.  This  I  will  try  to  verify  by  trying  to  find  the  grave 
and  taking  up  the  body. 

The  wounded  native  further  stated  that  most  of  Concepcion's  men  had  left  him; 
that  he  still  had  about  84  guns  of  all  kinds,  but  only  15  men  left  to  use  them;  also 
that  the  revolver  ammunition  was  abou^  out;  that  two  days  after  the  fight  he  was 
carried  by  the  entire  party  to  the  house  where  I  found  him.  I  also  found  that  this 
native  had  been  visited  by  our  troops  on  two  or  three  different  occasions  in  the 
past  week,  but  when  I  saw. him  he  was  in  a  pitiful  state  of  neglect.  I  had  water 
and  camotos  given  him,  and  also  had  his  wound  dressed  with  a  first-aid  package. 
Not  having  men  to  remove  him,  I  sent  to  get  him  the  following  day  and  sent  him 
to  Mainit  for  treatment,  as  he  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  my  force  when  well. 

The  17th  I  again  scouted  in  this  district,  going  farther  to  the  east,  and  two 
parties  were  out  from  Gamoton. 

The  18th  I  sent  Lieutenant  Goodwyn  with  his  command  to  the  east  and  north 
to  try  and  cross  the  mountains  to  Bacuag,  and  cut  off  the  southern  retreat  of  the 
outlaws  who  had  been  seen  in  Bacuag. 

Lieutenant  Seemann  left  our  section  on  the  17th,  as  his  rations  were  all  out. 
Early  the  18th  I  embarked  for  San  Roque,  as  I  had  decided  to  endeavor  to  get  to 
Cabadbaran  by  the  trails  near  the  mountains.  Soon  after  leaving  San  Roque  by 
trail  I  surprised  a  lot  of  people  in  a  house  and  found  them  to  be  mostly  women  of 
Concepcion's  band,  2  bolomen  named  Esteban  Bare,  soldier,  and  Pabao  (I  believe 
his  name  should  be  Bonifacio)  Dierm ,  sergeant  of  ladrones.  With  them  were  their 
wives  and  mothers  and  also  the  wife  and  mistress  of  Eugenlo  Aquillar,  of  this 
town.  One  prisoner  that  I  have  turned  over  to  Lieutenant  Seeman  says  that 
Eugenlo  killed  Captain  Clark. 

In  the  house  I  found  a  quantity  of  clothing  (insurgent  uniform)  and  linen  and 
a  constabulary  khaki  officer's  blouse.  The  entire  party  say  th^  have  not  seen 
Concepcion  sixice  Tuesday  following  the  fight  of  the  8th.    This  I  do  not  believe. 
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M^  idea  in  starting  for  Cabadbaran  south  was  to  follow  Concexxdon  south.  Three 
prisoners  I  had  all  insisted  that  he  was  goin^  south  for  more  men;  besides  I  felt 
sure  none  were  left  in  Hagtayaco.  On  findmg  the  party  so  near  San  Roqiie  it 
strengthened  my  idea*  and  I  sent  a  runner  into  San  Roque,  informing  Lieutenant 
Seemann  of  my  capture  and  telling  him  we  had  better  scout  the  southern  country 
immediately.  He  joined  me  that  night  on  the  Pyo  River  with  23  men.  This 
brought  my  command  up  to  a  little  over  60  men. 

The  19th  we  made  a  long  march  of  over  20  miles,  passed  around  Santiago,  and 
camped  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  about  2  miles  above  the  ford.  The  20th 
after  four  hours*  marching,  I  went  into  Cadbabaran;  remained  there  one  hour  and 
then  left  for  Tubay ,  where  I  arrived  at  noon.  That  afternoon  my  entire  command 
was  taken  aboard  the  quartermaster's  launch,  Chicago,  and  landed  at  Baguian  Bay 
about  8  o'clock.  The  next  morning  I  marched  over  the  mountain  to  this  place. 
Since  leaving  here  on  the  13th  the  only  captures  of  note  were  those  quoted  above, 
but  the  parts  of  two  shotguns  were  found  near  Mamcas  where  Lieutenant  See- 
mann last  saw  the  ladrones.  Three  prisoners  I  sent  to  Surigao  on  the  Chicago, 
Of  the  women  captured  8  now  have  the  cholera,  1  is  dying  and  the  other  2  will 
surely  be  dead  by  Tuesday.  The  other  women  and  chUdren  will  probably  take 
the  disease.  Throughout  the  entire  section  over  which  I  marched,  which  was 
really  a  continuous  trip  from  the  head  of  the  lake  to  Tubay,  a  remarkable  fact  was 
the  few  i>eople  in  the  country.  All  houses  were  deserted,  not  for  the  time,  but 
had  been  for  days  or  weeks.  This  I  inquired  into  and  found  that  in  most  cases 
where  they  had  not  joined  the  ladrones  the  presidentes  of  the  larger  towns  had 
ordered  them  into  the  towns.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  south  around 
Cababaran,  and  I  believe  the  order  countermanded  and  the  X)eople  made  to  go  to 
their  homes.  In  this  way  we  will  know  who  the  friendly  are  and  may  be  able  to 
get  some  information  of  the  ladrones.  In  the  Magtayaco  and  Gamoton  districts 
all  houses  are  deserted,  and  I  am  informed  all  these  x>eople  have  gone  with  tho 
ladrones,  this  more  particularly  with  the  women  than  with  the  men.  One  pris^ 
oner  that  I  have  lost  his  wife,  as  she,  with  two  others,  became  the  mistress  of  Con- 
cepcion.  In  fact,  from  the  information  obtainable  it  would  seem  he  is  rapidly 
establishing  a  harem  and  has  promoted  himself  a  general.  I  believe  one  of  the 
results  of  my  march  has  established  the  fact  of  an  easy  trail  to  the  south  and  the 
uselessness  of  the  40  men  on  the  river.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  an 
officer  and  25  or  30  men  of  the  constabulary  be  put  at  Santiago,  as  the  section  is 
rich  and  that  number  of  men  can  prevent  supplies  from  going  out.  The  detach- 
ment on  the  ford  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  trail  leading  to  Cad- 
babaran, a  rich  and  prosperous  district.  I  would  also  recommend,  if  there  is  none, 
a  trail  be  immediately  cut  from  the  west  over  the  mountain  to  the  ocean.  Captain 
Marshall,  when  here,  three  weeks  ago,  told  me  he  could  get  100  natives  in  Mainit. 
If  this  be  so,  a  trail  could  be  cut  in  two  days,  and  I  am  sure  the  distance  to  the 
coast  can  not  be  over  12  miles.  Mainit  is  closer  and  more  handy  to  the  Mag- 
tayaco district;  this  place  for  a  base  is  too  far.  Again  I  believe  carabao  could 
be  used  from  Mainit  to  foot  of  mountains  and  native  carriers  from  there  to  ocean. 

During  the  next  week  I  would  recommend  that  while  the  forces  are  operating 
in  the  north  that  a  detachment  of  35  constabulary  and  an  officer  be  put  on  the 
Peyo  River  opposite  here.  They  can  carry  rice  easy  by  baroto  and  can  get  plenty 
of  the  native  potatoes.  This  will  surely  cut  off  any  march  south.  I  have  your 
last  orders  to  go  to  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  and  will  leave  to-morrow  evening  as 
early  as  possible.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  remain  here  to-day  and 
to-morrow;  my  command  is  very  much  run  down  from  their  recent  trip.  Person- 
ally I  do  not  believe  I  could  walk  5  miles  to-day,  as  I  am  suffering  from  rheuma- 
tism and  dhobie  itch,  not  to  the  extent  of  making  me  unfit  for  work,  for  rest  is  all 
I  need.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  I  be  given  a  command  large  enough  to  start  in  at 
San  Roque  Mountains  with  as  many  columns  as  I  can  form,  and  go  slowly  and 
endeavor  to  find  the  outlaws.  For  this  purpose  I  would  like  to  have  my  own  men, 
88,  Lieutenant  Seemann's  entire  company.  Lieutenants  Galleher  and  Goodwyn, 
with  their  detachments,  and  Lieutenant  Delaplane,  with  25  men  of  L  Company. 
From  this  command  I  could  let  Lieutenant  Seemann  and  his  lieutenant  each  have 
5  Americans,  and  with  the  number  of  officers  I  could  put  six  columns  into  the 
field  northward,  and  we  could  go  over  the  mountains  and  into  Bacuag  Valley.  In 
case  they  were  not  found  before  reaching  there,  I  understand  that  there  are  some 
very  large  barotos  at  Bntuan.  If  so,  they  should  be  sent  up  the  river  at  once,  as 
we  are  aU  handicapped  for  transportation.  The  Chicaqo  could  tow  boats  to  Tubay. 
If  I  can  not  have  the  command  I  asked  for  I  would  like  to  have  Lieutenant  See- 
mann's  entire  company  put  under  my  command  in  the  Magtayaco  district.  I 
would  make  my  headquarters  and  base  at  Gamoton.  Jabonga  is  too  far  off  and 
the  dangers  in  the  lake  from  swamping  too  apparent  to  use  this  place.    I  desire 
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to  invite  yonr  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  my  arrival  here  there  has  been  an 
officer  and  detachment  of  the  constabulary  stationed  here.  Only  three  bags  of  rice 
have  been  purchased  for  them,  and  on  the  recent  trip  I  have  supplied  them  with 
bacon ,  meat,  and  salmon,  and  also  rice  from  other  troops — ^American.  Since  Lien- 
tenant  Tuthill  arrived  they  have  fared  better.  I  would  prefer  not  to  take  them  out 
with  me  again.  While  in  camp  one  evening  in  Magtayaco  I  was  200  or  300  yaxds  from 
a  camp  of  the  constabulary  and  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  under  command  of  Lien- 
tenant  Schreiner.  They  are  there  for  x)ermanent  station,  and  during  my  short 
stay  there  three  of  four  shots  were  fired,  one  of  which  was  as  late  as  11  o'clock  at 
night,  and  which  I  learned  almost  caused  a  stampede  in  camp.  Lieutenant  Good- 
wvn  informed  me  that  while  he  was  there  the  day  before  this  camp  amused  them- 
selves by  shooting  at  birds.  If  this  continues  it  is  useless  for  troox>s  to  go  into  that 
section  expecting  to  do  any  good .  Besides,  the  country  is  of  such  a  nature  some  hik- 
ing I)arty  is  liable  to  be  hit,  and,  again,  parties  scouting  are  apt  to  be  attracted  by 
this  shooting  and  averted  from  their  proper  course.  This  shooting  can  be  heard 
for  miles,  even  as  far  as  Mainit,  I  am  informed.  So  far  as  I  can  see  this  camp  is 
of  no  value.  I  passed  on  the  main  trail,  800  yards  from  the  house,  and  they  did  not 
know  I  was  there.  If  their  purpose  is  to  watch  ladrones  they  can  not  be  found  by 
sitting  in  a  house  as  I  found  them,  and  learned  they  had  been  in  two  days — ^that 
day  and  the  day  before. 

To-day  Lieutenant  Hunt,  Philippine  constabulary,  reported  to  me  to  relieve 
Lieutenant  Tuthill.  I  had  orders  telling  me  to  leave  Lieutenant  Tuthill  here,  so 
asked  Lieutenant  Hunt  what  order  he  had  for  the  chanp^e,  and  he«aid  the  verbal 
orders  of  the  commanding  officer,  Mainit,  and  I  told  him  I  would  not  recognize 
orders  for  movements  of  officers  or  men  unless  coming  from  your  office.  Lien- 
tenant  Tuthill  is  now  familiar  with  the  place,  and  I  told  Lieutenant  Hunt  to  com- 
municate with  you  in  regard  to  this.  I  trust  that  the  commanding  officer  will 
not  think  from  my  remarks  herein  that  there  is  any  friction  between  myself  and 
the  constabulary.  On  the  contrary,  our  relations  have  been  most  cordial,  and  I 
am  ready  at  all  times  to  do  anything  I  can  to  assist  them,  etc.  I  have  only  tried 
to  state  conditions  as  I  found  them.  The  Magtayaco  and  Gamoton  districts  are 
only  about  10  square  miles  in  total,  and  if  the  country  is  x)oliced  the  outlaws  will 
have  to  go  somewhere  else  to  live.  The  tracing  I  have  inclosed  is  poor,  but  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  my  line  of  march,  besides  making  some  corrections  on  old 
maps.  I  respectfully  request  that  I  be  furnished  with  a  new  tracing  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  had  to  give  my  late  one  to  Lieutenant  Seemann,  as  he  had  none. 
Before  closing  I  would  like  to  inform  you  a  little  on  the  fight  of  the  8th  (Mamcas) , 
had  by  Lieutenant  Seemann,  and  which  I  have  learned  from  his  very  modest 
statement,  which  I  am  sure  he  will  not  put  in  a  report.  When  he  first  engaged 
the  enemy,  of  rather  was  fired  on,  he  was  within  100  yards  of  their  line.  He  tried 
to  get  his  natives  to  make  a  flank  movement,  which  they  would  not  do.  The  con- 
stabulary detachment  had  hung  back  and  fired  through  his  line.  He  finally  saw 
nothing  could  be  done  and,  in  his  own  words,  '"  that  the  ladrones  could  not  hit 
anything."  He  personally  charged  their  line  and  drove  them  from  position. 
When  the  scouts  saw  his  brave  act  many  followed  him.  The  first  to  follow  was 
a  corporal,  and  when  they  had  advanced  to  about  50  feet  of  the  enemy's  line, 
where  a  large  tree  stood,  the  ladrones  turned  all  their  fire  on  him,  and  it  was 
then  he  and  the  corporal  were  hit  by  buckshot,  the  corporal  in  the  leg  and  Lieu- 
tenant Seemann  on  the  right  shoulder,  the  shot  goin^  tnrough  to  the  bone.  The 
wound  is  only  slight  and  is  now  healed,  but  still  psana  a  little.  I  have  been  on 
the  ground  and  believe  that  his  gallant  and  dare-devil  act  saved  his  men  from  a 
possible  rout.  The  enemy's  x)osition  was  one  that  20  Americans  could  have 
destroyed  and  killed  five  times  their  number  without  perhaps  the  loss  of  a  man. 
The  fight  was  beneficial,  in  that  it  caused  the  ladrones  to  break  up,  and  many  no 
doubt  deserted  Concepcion.  When  Lieutenant  Seemann  goes  out  again  I  will 
give  him  at  least  three  picked  men  from  my  comx)any  and  they  will  encourage 
the  scouts. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  Hackun, 
IHrai  Lieutenant,  Eleventh  Infantry,  Commanding, 


Exhibit  30. 

[Telegram.] 

Manila,  April  24, 190S, 
Lee,  HoUo: 

Use  your  best  judgment  as  to  troops  to  be  employed  in  Surigao.    Only  do  not 
use  any  more  of  the  Eleventh  Infantry,  which  wfil  be  relieved  by  the  Eighteenth 
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in  a  few  days.    Colonel  Myer  and  companies  his  regiment  now  in  Snrigao  will  be 
relieved  by  £2igliteenth  when  you  can  spare  them. 
By  command  of  Major-G^eneral  Davis: 

Heistand,  Ad^futant'Oeneral, 

Exhibit  31. 

Iloilo,  April  26^  1903. 
Colonel  Mtbb,  Surigdo: 

Forty-seventh  Company  Scouts,  between  80  and  00  men,  under  Lieutenant  King, 
will  leave  on  Samshui  some  time  to-morrow  for  Surigao  to  report  to  you  for  field 
duty,  with  twenty  days'  supplies.  If  possible,  I  may  make  you  the  promised  visit. 
Do  you  need  another  doctor  and  some  more  hospital  corps  men  and  medical  sux>- 
plies?  If  so,  will  send  everything  with  this  company.  Are  you  needing  any 
funds  or  anything  else  which  can  be  supplied  from  here?  If  so,  wire  fuUy ,  and  wiu 
endeavor  to  meet  wants.  Division  commander  wired  me  under  date  of  24th  that 
**  In  a  few  days  Colonel  Myer  and  companies  his  regiment  now  in  Surigao  wlU 
be  relieved  by  Eighteenth  Infantry  when  you  can  spare  them.*'  I  shall  answer 
that  I  prefer  you  to  remain  in  Surigao  until  trouble  closed  out  and  constabulary 
and  civil  authorities  resume  full  control.  This  is  due  you  on  account  of  your  hard 
work  and  that  of  your  command,  and  I  want  you  to  have  all  the  credit  for  the 
final  smash-up  of  the  outlaws,  because  you  have  been  so  vigorous  so  far.  I  also 
asked  the  division  commander  that  when  you  and  your  companies  leave  Surigao 
you  go  by  way  of  Tacloban,  as  you  had  previously  requested.  May  your  success 
conthiue  to  the  end. 

Lee,  Brigadier-Oeneral,  Commanding, 

Iloilo,  April  26, 1903, 
Adjutant-General,  Division  Manila: 

Beply  to  your  wire  24th,  saying,  **  In  few  days  Colonel  Myer  and  companies  his 
regiment  now  in  Surigao  will  be  relieved  by  Eighteenth  when  I  can  spare  them," 
I  request  that  Colonel  Myer,  with  his  present  command,  all  famlhar  with  the 
situation,  continue  their  vigorous  operations  until  constabulary  and  civil  authori- 
ties can  resume  full  control.  Do  not  think  it  will  take  but  few  weeks  longer, 
and  desire  that  Colonel  Myer  and  his  hard-worked  command  receive  full  credit 
for  the  final  smash^up  of  the  outlaws.  When  Colonel  Myer  and  the  companies  of 
his  regiment  are  withdrawn,  he  asked  to  go  by  the  way  of  Tacloban  to  get  f  amiliee 
and  property,  and  unless  otherwise  instructed  I  will  so  order.  Will  send  Forty- 
seventh  Company  of  Scouts,  Lieutenant  King,  on  Samshui  to-morrow  to  Surigao 
for  field  duty  under  Colonel  Myer.  May  go  there  in  person  for  a  brief  visit,  and 
return  by  way  of  Tacloban. 

Lee,  Brigadier-Oeneralj  Commanding, 


Exhibit  82. 

Headquarters  Sxtrigao  Expedition, 

In  the  Field, 
Surigao,  Mindanao,  P,  J.,  April  30, 1903, 

The  Adjutant-General,  Department  of  the  Visayas, 

Iloilo y  Panay,  P.  7. 

Sir:  Since  date  of  my  last  report  (April  15)  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  the  Surigao  expedition: 

On  April  15  Lieutenant  Macklin's  report  of  his  scout,  mentioned  in  previous 
report,  had  not  been  received,  but  later  was  received  and  forwarded  to  your  office. 
A  copy  of  this  report  is  inclosed.  Lieutenant  Macklin's  detachment  scouted  the 
countrv  east  of  tne  lake  to  Bacuag  and  south  to  Cadbabaran,  following  a  trail 
instead  of  the  Tubay  River.  He  did  not  succeed  in  locating  the  outlaw  band,  but 
he  found  their  women  (mistresses  of  the  leaders) ,  guarded  by  two  bolomen,  with 
a  quantity  of  cloth,  linen,  constabulary  officers'  blouse,  etc.  These  people  were 
ti£en  as  prisoners,  but  most  of  them — the  women — have  since  died  of  cholera. 
The  outlaws  next  were  heard  from  on  the  16th,  when  Lieutenant  Hunt,  Philippine 
Constabulary,  reported  from  Placer  that  the  vice-presidente  of  Bacuag  informed 
him  tiiat  the  outlaws  were  reported  to  be  in  a  barrio  of  that  town.  Lieutenant  Hunt 
imme^tely  proceeded  to  that  place  where  they  were  reported  to  have  been,  but 
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arrived  too  late.  He  recovered,  however,  1  revolver  and  some  constabulary  doth- 
ing,  etc.  Copy  of  this  rex)ort  is  inclosed.  This  is  the  last  that  has  been  heard  of 
the  outlaws,  except  from  prisoners  breaking  away  from  the  band,  who  report  that 
the  band  is  much  reduced.  The  prisoner  who  saw  them  last,  about  the  22d 
instant,  stated  that  there  were  not  more  than  20  men  with  Concexxnon  and  that 
the  band  was  in  some  mountain  called  ''  Chicharao,"  east  of  Lake  Mainit.  Par- 
ties have  been  and  are  still  scouting  this  section  and  will  continue  to  scout  it,  but 
so  far  they  have  not  been  able  to  locate  the  band.  However,  I  hope  by  continually 
scouting  some  detachment  will  be  rewarded  by  getting  a  chance  to  strike  them. 

Captain  Blatchf ord  having  frequently  reported  the  imx)ossibility  for  the  out- 
laws to  get  from  the  section  around  the  lake  to  Cantilan,  he,  with  his  comi)any, 
was  moved  on  April  18,  1903,  to  Qigaquit.  The  Forty-fifth  Company  scouts,  78 
men.  Lieutenants  Walker  and  Small,  reported  April  27  and  was  sent  at  daybreak 
the  28th  to  Placer  and  Gigaquit;  forty-three  men,  under  Lieutenant  Water,  to 
Gigaquit,  and  the  remainder  of  the  company,  30  men,  under  Lieutenant  Small, 
temporarily  to  Placer.  This  detachment  has  now  been  sent  to  Taganito  to  look 
after  the  valley  between  there  and  the  mountains  toward  the  lake.  On  the  29th 
Company  E,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  Captain  Woodward  and  Lieutenant  Beebe,  87 
men,  reported  and  was  sent  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  to  relieve  Company  G, 
Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  at  Mainit,  and  G  Company  was  ordered  to  Placer  to  recu- 
perate. Since  April  15  the  following  arms  have  been  recovered:  Three  revolvers, 
caliber  .45;  4  shotguns,  Remington;  1  Winchester  rifle.  This  leaves  in  hands  of 
outlaws:  Forty-five  revolvers,  18  shoguns,  1  Krag  rifle,  2  Springfield  carbines,  13 
Remington  rifles. 

Although  the  outlaws  as  a  band  have  not  been  encountered  since  the  8th,  yet  a 
great  many  of  the  outlaws  and  people  who  were  associated  with  them  in  the  sack- 
ing of  the  constabulary  quarters  on  March  23  have  been  arrested  and  most  of 
them  confined;  some  of  them  released  on  account  of  insufficient  evidence;  others, 
who  without  doubt  were  comx)elled  to  accompany  the  ladrones,  released  and  used 
as  secret  service;  others  released  on  bail. 

From  all  information  at  hand  there  were  195  members  of  the  outlaw  band  and 
I)eople  associated  with  them  both  prior  to  or  since  March  23  last.  There  have  been 
captured  or  have  presented  themselves  115,  which  leaves  80  men  still  at  liberty. 
A  list  is  inclosed  showing  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  names  of  all  the  out- 
laws, the  towns  from  which  they  are  accredited,  showing  those  captured  and  thoee 
still  at  large,  and  the  disposition  made  of  those  captured. 

A  roster  of  troops  under  my  command  is  inclosed. 

The  energy  displayed  by  all  in  attempting  to  capture  these  outlaws  is  to  be  com- 
mended. It  has  not  been  relaxed  since  last  rex)ort,  although  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  of  weather  and  country. 

Very  respectfully,  Albert  L.  Mter. 

Colonely  Eleventh  Infantry ,  Commanding, 
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List  of  all  persona  connected  with  the  riot  in  Surigao, 


Name. 

Arrested  or 
uncaugbt. 

Disposition. 

Remarks. 

Abarca,  Vicente 

Arrested 

do 

Released 

do 

Was  prisoner  of  ladrones. 

Abrajan,  Qanoto 

RnrrmiderAd  nack  of  Ammimition 

Adanrt.Jnlian 

do 

Prisoner 

Carried  arms  Mar.  23, 190B. 
Received  stolen  money. 
AccomiMuiled  ladrones. 
Tried  to  saccor  ladrones. 
G&ve  information  to  ladrones. 
Joined  ladrones. 

Do. 
Looted  cnartel. 
Bnrrendered  sbotgnn. 
Pbilippine  Constabulary;  joined  la- 

drones. 
A  leader  of  ladrones. 
Compelled  to  give  up  revolver. 
Perjury. 
Suspect, 
Safe-stealing  deal. 

AkoIboii,  Tiofista 

do 

do 

Alberto,  Joee 

Uncamrbt 

Alcalde,  Maximino 

Alcalde,  Felipe 

Arrested 

do 

Onlt)ail 

do 

Alpojando,  Simeo 

do 

Prisoner 

Altoya,  Maximo 

Uncangbt 

Aniiur,  Juan 

Arrested 

do 

Prisoner 

do 

Andradq,  Pablo 

Armiso,  Vicente 

do 

do 

Atillo,  Vicente 

do 

do 

Atillo,  Antonio 

Atillo,  Francisca 

Atlojo,Cabino 

Balbnena,  Milico 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Released 

do 
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lAst  of  all  persons  connected  with  the  riot  in  Surigao — Continued. 


Name. 


Bilmneya,  Marciano. . 

Binicio.  Nicolas 

Bltay,  Alejandro 

Bitay  JBdnardo 

Cata,  Victor 

Oabana.EmlUano 

CalangjPedro 

Oalang,Pedro 

Oalang,  Alfonso 

Calo,  victor 

Calo.BasUlo 

Oana.  Candido 

Cantulas^nlfaclo  .. 

OarayafffPablo 

Castro,  Igmldio 

Oatorman^B^iflzio 

Oatorman,  Pedro 

Gavano,  Entdqulno . . . 

Clclon,Leoncio 

Cidlng,Jnana 

Clerlno.  Baymondo . . . 

Cofa,Iffldro 

ComillaSf  Pedro 

Ootlanqne,  Proferlo . . 
DlocamxK),  Valentino . 
Dolorlcan,  Antonio ... 

Eacidtnra,Alljo 

Espirat,  Sancho 

Esplrat,  Daniel 

EstoqnejYlcente 

Fabma,  ClaroB 

Garse,  Francisco 

Qemena,  Elerlso 

G(eeta.Dama80 

Glplala,  Pmdenclo 

GK>dltOf  Vicente 

Qnanco.yictorlo 

Idlan,  Marcarlo 

Inana,  Florenclo 

Jolvisano,  Leoncllo 

Jngo.  Vicente 

LaicaDra,  Emlllano  — 

Laraqne,  Adrlano 

Llenada,  Panlino 

Liqxildo.  Mallton 

Lino,  Alfonso 

Labog,  Jacinto 

Lnbog,  Pedro 

Manganan ,  Jnan 

Martinez,  Zacarias 

Mnrdo^Antonlo 

Mo  Jan.  Zacarias 

01viB,Clprlano 

Olvis,  Bemaldo 

Olvls.  Francisco 

Oonm,Clpriano 

Orflno,  Dalmaclo 

Orlllanada JP^loro 

Palaclesro,  ParcasBo  .. 
Palarenta,  Baymondo 

Pareja,  Santiago 

ParlnaB,Lorlano 

Parpan,Lapl 

Paypan,  Tlmoteo 

Pecno  Alfonso 

Pecho,  Emlllano 

Per  OS,  Pedro 

Plaza,  Alejandro 

Portnjganz,Leopoldo . 

Porsnio,  Pablo 

Pulsalam,  Pablo 

Bovna,Lnls 

RoDllla,  Macarlo 

Bodillo,  Hermlngildo . 


Bodrlgaez,  Donato . . . 

Bof eroSjRonanclo 

Bolden,  Ventnra 

Bonqnllla,  Gervascio. 
Bonqnllla,  SUvestro.. 
RuhlyhucoB 


Disposition. 


Arrested, 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Uncanght. 
Arrested.. 
Uncanght . 
Arrested.. 

do 

do 

do 

Uncanght. 
Arrested.. 

do 

do 

do 

do..... 

Uncanght. 
Arrested.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Uncanght. 

do 

do 

do 

Arrested.. 
Uncanght. 
Arrested.. 

do 

do 

Uncanght. 
Arrested.. 

do 

do 

do 

Uncanght. 
Arrested. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Uncanght. 

do 

Arrested.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

Uncanght. 
Arrested.. 

do 

Uncanght. 

do 

Arrested.. 

do 

Uncanght. 
Arrested.. 

do 

Uncanght. 
Arrested. . 

do 

Uncanght. 

do 

Arrested.. 

do 

do 


do 

do 

.....do 

do 

Uncanght. 
Arrested.. 


Prisoner 
Beleased 
Prisoner 
Beleased 
do.... 


Beleased. 
Beleased. 


Prisoner 

do... 

.....do... 
do... 


Prisoner 
Beleased 
Prisoner 

do.... 

.....do... 


Prisoner 

do... 

Beleased 
Prisoner 
.....do... 


Prisoner 


Beleased 
Prisoner 
Beleased 


On  bail-. 
Prisoner 
.....do... 
Beleased 


Prisoner 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Beleased 


Prisoner 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Prisoner 
Beleased 


Beleased 
do... 


Beleased 
On  bail.. 


Beleased 
do... 


Beleased 
Prisoner 
Beleased 

Prisoner 
Beleased 

do... 

Prisoner 


Bemarks. 


Prisoner 


Surrendering  shot«rnn. 
Was  prisoner  of  laarones. 
Safe-stealing  deal. 
Surrendered  gun. 
Surrendered  revolver. 

Was  prisoner  of  ladrones. 

Joined  ladrones  of  Tambis. 

Was  prisoner  of  ladrones. 

Leader  of  safe-stealing  deal. 

Perjury. 

Was  prisoner  of  ladrones. 

Concealed  arms. 

Perjury. 

Joined  ladrones. 

Concealed  arms. 

Surrendered  Clark's  bolo. 

Was  prisoner  of  ladrones. 

Joined  ladrones. 

Perjury. 

Joined  ladrones. 

Was  prisoner  of  ladrones. 

Joined  ladrones;  looted  cuarteL 

Was  prisoner  of  ladrones. 

Joined  ladrones. 

Suspect. 

tfoined  ladrones. 

Sergeant  of  ladrones. 

Joined  ladrones  (killed). 

Joined  ladrones. 

Suspect. 

Accompanied  ladrones. 

Was  pnsoner  of  ladrones. 

Joined  ladrones  (wounded). 

Surrendered  revolver. 

Joined  ladrones. 

Do. 
Joined  ladrones. 
Was  prisoner  of  ladrones. 
Was  prisoner  of  ladrones. 
Joined  ladrones. 
Concealed  revolver  and  gun. 
Surrendered  gun. 
Suspect. 

Was  prisoner  of  ladrones. 
Suspect. 
Joined  ladrones. 

Do. 

Do. 
Gave  information  to  ladrones. 
Was  prisoner  of  ladrones. 
Accomi>anied  ladrones. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wounded;  joined  ladrones. 
Suspect. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  ladrones. 
Was  prisoner  of  ladrones. 
Surrendered  ammunition. 
Ladrone. 

Do. 
Was  prisoner  of  ladrones. 
Ladrones  camped  in  his  house. 
Jjadrone  (killed?). 
Surrendered  revolver. 
Carried  arms  Mar.  23, 190a 
Ladrone. 

Suri-endered  revolver. 
Was  prisoner  of  ladrones. 
Ladrone. 

Do. 
Suspect. 

Do. 
Philippine  constabulary;   was   pris- 
oner of  ladrones. 
Looted;  Intimidated. 
Suspect. 

Do. 
Captain  of  ladrones. 
Ladrone. 
Safe-stealing  deal. 
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List  of  persons  connected  with  the  riot  in  Surigao — Continned. 


Name. 

Arrested  or 
uncaught. 

Disposition. 

Remarks. 

Sanuarro.  Victor 

Arrested 

Uncaught 

Released.^ 

Was  prisoner  of  ladrones. 

Santos,  de  los,  Eduardo 

Servolos,  Pedro _ 

Arrested 

do 

Prisoner 

Released 

Prisoner 

do 

Joined  ladrones. 

Sisrues.  Vicente - 

Was  prisoner  of  ladrones. 

SiUftno.  Oominfirn. . 

do 

Do. 

Solomon.  Pilo_ 

do 

Guided  ladrones  in  Surigao. 

Slllano.  Bimon . .  „ ,  r . . 

Uncaught 

Ladrone. 

Suanifco.  liticio. 

Do. 

Suangco - 

do 

Sheltered  ladrones. 

Snaso,  Irf»T»<^o                 ... 

Arrested 

do 

Prisoner 

do 

Safe-stealing  deal. 

Suaso.  Vicente 

Released;  suspect. 
Accompanied  ladrones. 

Tamin.  Luis 

do 

do 

Tabac.  Pedro  _ 

Uncaught 

Ladrone. 

TercU.Pedro 

Do. 

Vanentnles,  Juan  _ 

Arrested 

Uncaught 

Prisoner 

Safe-stealing  deal. 

Fabian 

Ladrone.     " 

Subracarai,  Sutero 

Arrested 

Prisoner 

Safe-stealing  deal. 

OTHER  LADRONES  CONNECTED  WITH  RIOT  IN  SURIGAO. 


Lctdrone8  of  Mainit. 


Agredete,  Alberto 

Agr  edete.  Angel 

Bada  jos,  Marcos 

Cabaya,  Angel 

GalbL  Martin 

Macabudbud,  Pio 

Macabudbud,  Comelio. 
Macabudbud,  Fermin. . 
Macabudbud,  Agapito . 


Macabudbud,  Vi 

Mayon,  Angel 

Montalban,  Romaldo. 
Mosende,  Filomeno. . . 

Resolar,  Graciano 

Armasa,  Fabian 


Ladrones  of  Timamana. 


Adlao,  Domingo 

Balaquit,  Carlos 

Barondo,Juan 

Biol,Lucio 

Biol,Marcelo 

Belsonda,Juan. 

Bontoy ,  Inocente 

Dugmoc,  Alfonso 

DugmoCfDonato 

Dugrmoc,  Francisco 

Elunda,  Francisco 

Empata,  Estanislao 

Galoneda,  Pablo 

Galoneda,  Calixto 

Malimit,  Tiburcio 

Malimit,  Ambrocio 

Macabudbud,  Victorian . 

Paas.  Clemente 

Vacil,  Santiago 

Vacil,  Simplicio 

DoretiLo 


iMdrones  of  Placer. 


Casana,  Pedro 

Casana,  Miguel 

Casamoc,  Pedro 

Dagaco,  Ramon 

Dilovino,  Juan 

Dilovino,  Gregorio  .. 
Escollada.  Francisco. 

Elsusura.  Pedro 

Osman,  Severio 

Gamana,  Calixto 

Gusman,  Severo 

Reformina,  Antonio. 
Reformina,Doroteo . 
Reformina,  Manuel  . 


Uncaught. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Arrested.. 

do 

Uncaught. 

do 

.....do 

do 


Uncaught. 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 

-...do 

.....do..... 
Arrested.. 

.....do 

Uncaught. 

.....do 

An*ested.. 

.....do 

Uncaught. 

.....do 

do 


Arrested.. 
do 

Uncaught. 
Arrested.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Uncaught. 
Arrested. - 

....do 

Uncaught. 


Prisoner 
.....do... 


Prisoner 
.....do... 


Prisoner 
do... 


Prisoner 
do... 


Prisoner 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Released 
Prisoner 


Prisoner 
do... 


Ladrone. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ladrone;  deserted  guide. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ladrone;  Manobo. 


Ladrone. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Teniente  of  barrio;  snapeot. 
Ladrone. 

Do. 

Do. 


Ladrone;  corporal. 

Ladrone;  spy. 

Ladrone. 

Ladrone;  spy. 

Cargador. 

Lackrone. 

Ladrone;  wounded. 

Ladrone. 

Was  prisoner  of  ladrones. 

Ladrone. 

Do. 
Harbored  ladrones. 
Ladrone;  son  of  above. 
Ladrone;  son  of  above.  (Killed?) 
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List  of  all  persons  connected  with  the  riot  in  Surigao — Continued. 
OTHER  LADRONES  CONNECTED  WITH  RIOT  IN  SURIGAO-Continued. 


Name. 


Arrested  or 
nncangbt. 


DisiKisitioii. 


Remarks. 


Lfulrones  of  Oamttton. 

Layno.Juan Arrestee!. 

Liano,  Agoton Uncaught 

Siroy^Kugenio do 

Siroy ,  Agopi  to do 

Siroy,Ea8ebio Arrested.. 

Siroy,  Eustaquio do 


Prisrm»)r 


Siroy,  Formin Uncanght. 

Siroy,  Julian do 

8iroy,Martin do 

Cayano do 


Died  of  cholera;  escaped  prisoner. 
Ladrone. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Died  of  cholera;  lover  of  A_  Concep- 

cion. 
Ladrone. 

Do. 
Boy  ladrone. 
Ladrone. 


Ladrones  of  Oigaquit.  ' 

Legafipe,  Joan Arrested Prisoner '  Ladrone. 

Legaspe,  Ventura do do ,  Suspect. 

Paqueo.Isidro Killed... '  Ladrone. 


Roaya.i^edro Uncaught 

V6ngsl,Zacarias Arrested 


Ladrones  of  Tciganti-an. 

Bel8ondo,Isidro Uncaught. 

l8og,Felix do 

Lisondra,Isidro do 

(Oyonga),  Gregorio do..... 


Prisoner 


Ladrones  of  Jabonga. 

Bare,EBtevan Arrested 

Ocsim,  Bonifacio do 


Prisioner 
do... 


Residence  not  known. 


Oolondrino,  Clarico 
Narco,  Sntaro 


Uncaught. 
.do 


Mesias,  Escolastico do 

Cantilan. 
Alfonso,  Royna 


Uncaught. 


Do. 
Do. 


Ladrone. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Ladrone. 
Do. 


!  Ladrone. 


Exhibit  34. 

Roster  of  troops  in  Surigao  expedition,  May  i,  1903, 

Col.  Albert  L.  Myer,  Eleventh  Infantry,  commanding;  Capt.  J.  S.  Battle, 
Eleventh  Infantry,  adjutant;  Capt.  William  Weigel,  quartermaster,  Eleventh 
Infantry,  quartermaster  and  acting  commissary  on  detached  service  at  Tacloban, 
Leyte,  to  settle  his  accountability  as  quartermaster  Camp  Bumpus.  and  constabu- 
lary quartermaster  post  of  Tacloban  since  April  28,  1903;  First  Lieut.  F.  R. 
de  Funiak,  jr. ,  battalion  adjutant.  Eleventh  Infantry,  in  charge  of  office  of  quar- 
termaster and  commissary  during  absence  of  Captain  Weigel;  First  Lieut,  and 
Asst.  Surg.  R.  F.  Metcalfe,  U.  S.  Army,  surgeon. 

Surigao:  Men. 

Headauarters  Eleventh  Infantry 2 

Detachment  Company  K,  Eleventh  Infantry 35 

Detachment  Company  L,  Eleventh  Infantry _ 5 

Detachment  Company  M,  Eleventh  InfantrV 2 

Detachment  Comi)any  G,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry 2 

Detachment  Company  H,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry 2 

Detachment  Forty-fourth  Company  Philippine  Scouts 5 

Detachment  Signal  Corps -.. 5 

Detachment  Hospital  Corps _ - -  4 

Philippine  constabulary,  only  partially  armed,  not  accounted  for  in 
recapitulation;  constabulary  officers.  Lieutenants  Kindler  (sick)  and 

Caswell ..,,  40 
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Placer: 

Company  G,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry  (Lieutenants  Galleher  and  Good- 
wyn). - - 

Philippine  constabulary 

Hospital  Corps  (C.  S.  Jordan) _ _ 

Gigaquit: 

domi)any  L,  Eleventh  Infanty  (Captain  Blatchford) 

Forty-fifth  Company  Philippine  Scouts  (Lieutenant  Walker) 

Detachment  Hospital  Corps  (C.  S.  Pfaulkes) 

Baguian  Bay  supply  station: 

Detachment  Company  K,  Eleventh  Infantry _ 

Philippine  constabulary 

In  field  near  Mainit: 

Company  E,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry  (Captain  Woodward,  Lieutenant 
Beebe) _ ". _ 

Philippine  constabulary  (Captain  Marshall,  Lieutenants  Schreiner  and 
Zapanta _ 

Detachment  Hospital  Corps  (C.  S.  Hall) 

Jabonga: 

Detachment  Company  K,  Eleventh  Infantry 

Philippine  constabulary 

Ford: 

Company  H,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry _ 

Santiago: 

Company  H,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry  (Lieutenant  Twyman) 

Tubay: 

Company  H,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry  (Captain  Perry) 

Detached  Hospital  Corps  (C.  S.  Hanson)  .  _• 

Gamoton: 

Company  K,  Eleventh  Infantry  (Lieutenant  Macklin) 

Detached  Hospital  Corps 

Taganito: 

Forty-fifth  Company  Philippine  Scouts  (Lieutenant  Small) 

Detached  Company  G,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry 

Detached  Hospital  Corps 

San  Roque: 

Forty-fourth  Company  Philippine  Scouts  (Lieutenant  Seemann) 

Detached  Hospital  Corps 

Timanana: 

Detached  Company  L,  Eleventh  Infantry  (Lieutenant  Delaplane) 

Detached  Hospital  Corps 

Bugsucan: 

Detached  Forty-fourth  Company  Philippine  Scouts  (Lieutenant  Stone- 
bum)  _ 

Detached  Company  K,  Eleventh  Infantry 


68 
5 


4G 

43 


4 
6 


87 

96 
2 

4 
6 

20 

20 

28 
1 

29 
1 

30 

n 
I 

50 

1 

25 
1 


26 
1 


RECAPITULATION. 


Officers. ,   Men. 


Headqnar tei*B  Eleventh  Infantry 

Ck)mpany  K,  Eleventh  Infantry 

Company  L,  Eleventh  Infantry 

Company  E,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry 

Company  G,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry 

ComiMiny  H,  Twenty -ninth  Infantry 

Hospital  Corps 

Signal  Corps 

Forty-fourth  Company  Philippine  Scouts. 
Forty-fifth  Company  Philippine  Scouts  . . 
Philippine  constabulary 


Total. 


4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 


2 
2 

7  I 


29 


2 

73 
75 
8T 
81 
70 
14 
5 
81 
73 
132 


003 


Since  the  date  of  this  roster  the  Forty-third  Company  Philippine  Scouts,  at 
Dapitan,  has  been  put  under  command  of  Colonel  Myer,  per  telegraphic  instruc- 
tions department  commander. 
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Exhibit  85. 

Movements  of  troops  in  Surigao  expedition, 

March  24;  Company  Q,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry  (Lientenants  Galleher  and 
Qoodwyn  and  76  enlisted  men) ,  and  Company  H,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry  (Captain 
Perry  and  Lieutenant  Twyman  and  71  enlisted  men) ,  left  Camp  Jossman,  Gnimaras, 
for  Snrigao,  where  they  arrived  the  following  day. 

March  29:  Field  and  staff  Eleventh  Infantry  (Colonel  Myer,  Captain  Battle, 
Lieutenant  de  Fnniak,  and  1  enlisted  man);  Company  K,  Eleventh  Infantry 
(Lieutenant  Macklin  and  75  enlisted  men),  and  Company  L,  Eleventh  Infantry 
(Captain  Blatchford  and  Lieutenant  Delaplane  and  79  enlisted  men) ,  left  Tacloban, 
Leyte,  for  Surigao,  where  they  arrived  March  30. 

March  30:  Company  No.  44,  Philippine  Scouts  (Lieutenants  Seemann  and  Stone- 
bum  and  80  enlisted  men) ,  left  Camp  Jossman  for  Surigao,  where  they  arrived 
April  1 ,  disembarking  the  following  day. 

April  21:  Company  No.  43,  Philippine  Scouts  (Lieutenants  Prank  and  Grennan 
and  78  enlisted  men),  left  Camp  Jossman,  Gnimaras,  for  Dapitan,  where  they 
arrived  the  following  day. 

April  25:  Company  No.  45,  Philippine  Scouts  (Lieutenants  Walker  and  Small 
and  73  enlisted  men),  left  Camp  Jossman.  Guimaras,  for  Surigao.  Embarked 
April  25;  left  Hoilo  Straits  April  26,  and  arrived  off  Surigao  April  27. 

April  28:  Company  E,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry  (Captain  Woodward  and  Lieu- 
tenant Beebe  and  87  enlisted  men),  left  Cebu  for  Surigao;  arrived  following 
morning. 

May  7:  Company  No.  49,  Philippine  Scouts  (Lieutenants  Willits  and  Cooper 
and  94  enlisted  men) ,  left  Cagayan;  arrived  and  took  station  at  Dapitan  following 
day. 

May  8:  Company  No.  43,  Philippine  Scouts  (Lieutenants  Frank  and  Grennan 
and  78  enlisted  men),  left  Dapitan,  arrived  and  took  station  at  Cagayan  follow- 
ing day. 

[Extract  from  the  record  of  events  of  the  retam  of  the  Department  of  the  Yiaayas  for  March, 

1903.] 

On  March  23  a  band  of  about  thirty  insurgents,  under  a  leader  named  Concep- 
cion,  entered  the  town  of  Surigao,  Mindanao,  at  noon,  the  band  being  quickly 
joined  by  some  100  natives,  many  other  of  the  townsfolk  being  in  strong  sympathy 
with  them.  The  combined  forces  then  proceeded  to  constabulary  headquarters, 
knowing  the  barracks  would  be  empty  at  that  hour  and  the  men  at  dinner.  The 
one  sentry  on  duty  was  easily  overpowered,.  Inspector  Clark  killed,  and  the  bar- 
racks and  constabulary  storehouse  sacked.  The  insurgents  secured  in  all  56  Rem- 
ington shotguns,  40  Colt  revolvers,  10  Springfield  carbines,  20  Remington  rifles, 
5.000  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  5,400  pesos,  civil  funds.  The  remainder  of  the 
day  and  that  night  they  stayed  in  the  town,  remaining  at  constabulary  headquar- 
ters and  leaving  early  the  next  morning,  the  padre  having  informed  them  that  a 
gunboat  was  coming.  The  band,  now  numbering  about  100  men,  with  128  fire- 
arms and  abundant  ammunition,  fell  back  on  the  village  of  Placer,  remaining 
unbroken  until  its  arrival  at  this  place. 

The  day  following  the  attack  on  the  town  Lieutenants  Brown  and  Patterson, 
Tenth  Infantry,  and  30  men  of  Company  M,  Tenth  Infantry,  arrived  by  launch 
from  nigan,  Mindanao,  and  were  followed  at  noon  of  the  same  day  by  Companies 
G  and  H,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Perry,  of  that 
regiment.  To  this  officer  had  been  transmitted  the  division  commander's  instruc- 
tions, which  were,  in  brief,  as  follows,  viz: 

'*  Troops  will  occupy  town,  drive  out  insurgents,  restore  and  maintain  order  in 
town  of  Surigao,  and  protect  people  and  property  from  violence." 

By  this  time  constabulary  reenrorcements  were  also  upon  the  scene  and  scouting 
parties  of  both  military  and  constabulary  immediately  started  in  pursuit.  As  a 
military  necessity  the  province  of  Surigao  was  temporarily  detached  from 'the 
Department  of  Mindanao  by  the  commanding  general,  Division  of  the  Philippines, 
and  attached  to  this  department,  but  the  civil  commission  decided  that  for  the 
time  being  martial  law  would  not  be  declared  there. 

The  department  commander.  Brig.  Gen.  Jesse  M.  Lee,  U.  S.  Army,  accompanied 
by  First  Lieut.  G.  V.  H.  Moseley,  First  Cavalry,  aid-de-camp.  left  Iloilo,  Panay, 
March  24,  and  arrived  at  Surigao  on  the  following  evening,  from  which  time 
until  the  arrival  on  the  night  of  March  30  of  Colonel  Myer,  Eleventh  Infantry, 
with  headquarters  and  Companies  K  and  L  of  his  regiment,  he  continued  to  exer- 
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cise  immediate  command  of  all  troops  and  constabulary  in  the  province.  On  the 
Slst  instant  the  department  commander  tnmed  over  the  command  of  the  com- 
bined forces  to  Colonel  Myer  and  prepared  to  return  to  Hoilo  at  daybreak  the  next 
morning. 

On  the  28th  instant  information  was  received  that  Concepcion,  the  insurgent 
leader,  was  at  Mount  Magtayaco,  province  of  Surigao,  but  by  the  end  of  the  month 
he  had  not  been  found,  nor  had  any  of  the  insurrectos,  who  had  now  split  into 
small  bands,  been  encountered  by  the  military  forces. 

By  the  29ih  instant  3,300  out  of  the  5,400  x)eso8  taken  had  been  recovered  from 
natives  in  Surigao  and  vicinity,  who  took  part  in  or  aided  or  abetted  the  outbreak, 
over  30  of  these  being  by  this  time  in  arrest  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities. 

Note. — The  following,  with  possibly  some  slight  modifications,  is  an  extract 
from  what  will  probably  appear  in  record  of  events  on  the  return  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Visayas  for  April,  1903. 

Excellent  progress  was  made  by  Col.  A.  L.  Myer,  Eleventh  Infantry,  and  the 
army  and  Philippine  constabulary  forces  under  his  command  in  the  province  of 
Surigao,  Mindanao,  in  breaking  up  the  band  of  outlaws  (or  insurrectos)  who  had 
so  successfully  raided  the  constabulary  barracks  in  the  town  of  Surigao  during 
the  preceding  month,  with  the  result  that  by  the  end  of  the  men  (?),  65  prisoners 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities  (leaving  only  about  25  at  large),  and 
the  following  arms  had  been  recovered,  viz,  29  Remington  shotguns,  14  Colts 
revolvers,  7  Springfield  carbines,  and  9  Remington  rifles,  a  total  of  59  fire-arms 
recovered  out  of  136  originally  secured  by  the  outlaws. 

The  following  sets  forth  in  detail  the  military  operations  and  important  occur- 
rences in  this  province  during  the  month: 

April  1:  Company  No.  44,  Philippine  Scouts,  arrived  off  Surigao  evening  of  this 
date  and  disembarked  next  morning. 

April  4:  Garcia,  the  provincial  governor,  suspended,  and  Herman  Gildenar- 
Cisco,  the  secretary,  appointed  acting  governor. 

April  5:  Constabulary  detachment  under  Inspector  Hibbard  surprised  band  of 
outlaws  near  Gamoton.  Band  demoralized  and,  after  firing  few  shots,  scattered 
in  all  directions;  had!  killed  and  number  wounded.  Constabulary  detachmenthad 
no  casualties,  and  captured  3  Remingtons,  1  revolver,  50  rounds  rifle  anmiunition, 
25  rounds  shotgun  ammunition,  some  bolos,  spears,  blankets,  constabulary  caps 
and  hats,  and  2  swords  of  the  late  Inspector  Clark. 

April  8:  Lieutenant  Sc^hreiner,  Philippine  constabulary,  with  a  mixed  column, 
encountered  outlaws  in  small  parties  near  Mount  Magtayaco;  captured  1  rifle  and 
1  carbine,  killed  3  of  the  enemy,  and  brought  in  1  wounded  prisoner. 

April  9;  Colonel  Myer  rex)orted  recovery  of  2  more  shotguns. 

April  10:  Colonel  Myer  reported  1  more  gun  surrendered  by  deserter.  Lieuten- 
ant Seemann,  Philippine  Scouts,  with  detachment  of  Company  No.  44,  Philippine 
Scouts,  returned  to  San  Roque  this  date,  after  three  days  running  fight  in  moun- 
tains. Outlaws  would  not  stand  and  fled  into  mountains,  carrying  15  wounded. 
One  revolver,  20  rounds  rifle  ammunition,  1  knife,  and  a  constabulary  cap 
recovered. 

April  11:  Colonel  Myer  reported  recovery  2  shotguns  and  30  rounds  shotgun 
ammunition  that  day.  Lieutenant  Adams,  Philippine  constabulary,  found  3  shot- 
guns and  some  ammunition. 

April  13:  Colonel  Myer,  at  Surigao,  addressed  about  25  presidentes  of  the  prov- 
ince, impressing  upon  them  the  importance  of  the  responsibility  to  the  towns  they 
represented  in  gathering  and  imparting  to  the  proper  authorities  all  information 
possibly  obtainable  of  whereabouts  of  outlaws,  and  to  arrest  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility any  of  the  band.  The  presidentes  expressed  the  utmost  desire  to  aid  in  every 
way  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  secure  outlaws  and  reestablish  peace. 

April  19:  Colonel  Myer  reported  finding  by  constabularj-,  in  vicinity  of  Bacuag, 
in  building  occupied  four  hours  previously  by  outlaws,  haversacks,  canteens, 
papers,  blankets,  clothing,  loc^t,  a  pistol  with  belt  and  holster,  and  small  quantity 
of  ammunition.  The  pieces  of  two  broken  shotguns  were  also  found  this  date  by 
a  scouting  party  under  a  sergeant  of  Company  K,  Eleventh  Infantry. 

April  27:  The  department  commander,  Brig.  Gen,  Jesse  M.  Lee,  First  Lieut. 
G.  V.  H.  Moseley,  First  Cavalry,  aid-de-camp,  and  Comi)any  No.  45,  Philippine 
Scouts  (from  Camp  Jossman,  Guimaras),  arrived  at  Surigao. 

April  29:  Company  E,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry  (from  Cebu,  Cebu),  arrived  at 
Surigao.  The  department  commander,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Moseley,  left 
Surigao  to  return  to  Hoilo,  Panay. 

April  30:  Colonel  Myer  reported  securing  5  more  prisoners,  1  revolver,  and  some 
bolos. 
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Exhibit  36. 

« 

Memorandum  of  arms  captured  by  outlaws  of  Surigao  and  of  those  recovered. 


Revolv- 
ers, cali- 
ber .45. 

Shot^ 
guns. 

Krag 
rifle. 

Spring- 
fleld  car- 
bines. 

Win- 
chester 
rifle. 

1 

Rem- 
ington 
rifles. 

22 

Total. 

Taken  V)y  bandits,  Snrigao 

59 

47 

1 

0 

139 

Recovered  at  Jobason 

6   

3 

5 

14 

Turned  in  by  Colonel  Myer 

1 
1 

6 

7 

Captured  by  Lieutenant  Seemann  .  . 

1 

Captured  by  Lieutenant  Bchreiner  . . 

1 
9 

1 

2 

Turned  in  to  constabulary 

8 

1 

4 

21 

Captured  by  Lieutenant  Hibbard. . . . 
Found  by  Lieutenant  Adams 

3 

4 

3 
1 

8 

Turned  in  by  Colonel  Myer 

1 
1 

2 

Recovered  by  Lieutenant  Hunt 

1 

Recovered  by  Lieutenant  Macklin. . . 

2 

2 

Turned  in  by  Colonel  Myer 

1 

1 

2 

Found  by  provincial  supervisor 

1 

1 

Found  by  Lieutenant  Delaplane 

1 

1 

Total  recovered 

15 

29 

7 

1 

9 

61 

Remaining  out 

44 

18 

1 

2 

13 

78 

Surigao,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  May  l,  1903. 

EXHH 

[Teleg 

rtT  87. 

nram.] 

Surigao,  May  5, 1903— 11,40  p.  m. 
General  Lee,  Uoilo: 

H'ave  just  returned  from  Placer  and  all  the  points  on  the  east  coast  as  far  as 
Taganito.  Have  everybody  supplied  to  include  May  20.  Could  learn  nothing 
new.  Have  arrested  the  presiaentes  of  Mainit  and  Tigamana  for  alleged  com- 
plicity Surigao  affairs.  Evidence  against  Tigamana  quite  conclusive.  Since  last 
report  have  got  a  number  of  prisoners;  some  with  good  information  for  future 
use  of  civil  courts.  Vicente  Attilo,  one  of  the  leaders  captured,  brought  in  while 
you  were  here,  gives  some  very  conclusive  testimony  as  to  who  actually  killed 
Captain  Clark.    Copy  sent  to  you  personally. 

Mybr,  Coloiiel, 


Exhibit  38. 

[Telegram.] 

ILOILO,  May  6,  1903. 
Adjutant-General  Division,  Manila: 

Colonel  Myer  wires  from  Surigao  he  has  arrested  presidentes  of  Mainit  and 
Tigamana  for  complicity  in  Surigao  affair.  Evidence  against  Tigamana  auite  con- 
clusive. Has  number  of  additional  prisoners  with  good  information  for  use  of 
civH  courts.  Vicente  Attillo,  one  of  the  leaders  captured,  gives  some  conclusive 
testimony  as  to  who  actually  killed  Clark,  inspector. 

Lee,  Brigadier-Oeneraly  Commanding. 


Exhibit  39. 

[Telegram.] 

Iloilo,  May  9, 1903, 
Colonel  Mter, 

Commanding  Surigao  Expedition,  Surigao^  Mindanao: 

Before  relinquishing  command  of  the  department  I  wish  to  express  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  officers  and  men  of  your  command  in  the  Surigao  expedition, 
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including  the  regulars,  the  sconts,  the  constabulary,  and  the  loyal  civil  officials, 
my  heartiest  thanks  for  the  zeal,  energy,  and  efficiency  which  have  been  manifest 
in  the  hard  work  incident  to  the  campaign.  I  congratulate  you  and  them  upon 
the  splendid  success  thus  far  achieved,  and  upon  what  I  believe  will  be  the  early 
conclusion  of  active  operations  and  complete  restoration  of  peace  and  order  in  the 
province  of  Surigao,  which  you  have  so  ably  commanded.  If  you  desire  you  can 
publish  this  in  a  general  order  to  your  command. 

Lee,  Brigadier-Oeneral,  Commanding. 


Exhibit  40. 
[Map.] 


Exhibit  41. 

[Teleirram.] 

Headquarters  Division,  Manila,  April  19,  I90S. 
Lee,  Hoilo: 

Major-general  commanding  directs  that  Forty-third  Ck)mpany,  Native  Scouts, 
be  sent  with  thirty  days'  supply  on  Samshui  to  Dapitan  for  station.  It  is  desired 
commanding  general  Department  Visayas  see  personally  to  supplying  of  Dapitan, 
Cagayan,  and  Surigao.  Interisland  transports  on  regular  routes  to  be  used  as 
far  as  practicable  for  this.    General  Sumner  has  been  notified. 

Heistand,  Adjutant'Oeneral. 


Exhibit  42. 

[Telegram.] 

Iloilo,  April  19,  1903. 
Ck>lonel  Myer, 

Commanding  Surigao  Eocpedition,  Surigao,  Mindanao: 

Forty-third  Company  of  scouts.  Lieutenants  Frank  and  Grennan,  ordered  to 
Dapitan,  change  of  station.  This  company  will  not  be  within  my  command,  but  it 
will  be  supplied  from  my  department;  also  the  company  at  Cagayan  which  came 
from  nigan,  either  from  Iloilo  or  by  your  boats  from  Tacloban.  Will  advise  yon 
later  as  to  this.  Considered  important  that  you  should  know  as  to  these  stations 
at  Cagayan  and  Dapitan  in  event  insurrectos  in  Surigao  should  break  through 
and  make  for  Misamis  and  Dapitan  and  get  cooperation  from  either  or  both  places. 

Lee,  Brigadier-General,  Commanding, 


Exhibit  43. 

[Telegram.] 

Iloilo,  April  $0, 1903. 
Adjutant-General  Division,  Manila: 

Reference  to  your  telegram  on  19th  directing  that  I  see  personally  to  suppljring 
Dapitan  and  Cagayan.  Does  this  refer  to  all  supplies,  including  quartermaster 
supplies  and  funds,  or  only  subsistence  supplies?  Company  scouts  leaving  here 
for  Dapitan  will  take  everything  needed,  both  quartermaster  and  subsistence  sup- 
plies and  small  amount  of  funds.  Understand  that  scouts  at  Dapitan  and  Cagayan 
will  not  be  within  my  command  for  any  operations  or  other  military  duties.  The 
Forty-third  Company  can  not  leave  here  until  to-morrow,  owing  to  delay  not  now 
fully  understood,  occasioned  by  Samshui  at  Capiz. 

Lee,  Brigadier-Oeneral,  Commanding. 
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Exhibit  44. 

[Telegram.] 

Headquarters  Division, 

Manila,  April  20,  1908, 
General  Lee,  Iloilo: 

Reference  your  message  even  date  re  supplies  Dapitan,  Cagayan.    Instructions 
refer  to  all  supplies. 
By  command  Major-General  Davis: 

Heistaj^d,  Adjutant-Qeneral, 


Exhibit  45. 

[Telegrram.] 

Manila,  April  20, 1903. 
Lee,  Iloilo: 

Reference  your  telegram  this  date,  Dapitan  is  not  in  an  organized  province  under 
civil  government. 

Heistand,  AdjutanUQeneral, 


Exhibit  46. 

[Telegram.] 

Iloilo,  Panay,  P.  I.,  May  2, 1903. 

Zamboanoa,  May  i,  1903,  ina  Malabang,  May  2. 

General  Lke,  Iloilo,  Panay: 

I  understand  from  division  commander  that  the  Forty-third  Company  sconts 
sent  to  Dapitan  were  to  remain  under  your  command  ana  that  the  status  of  Dapi- 
tan would  be  the  same  as  Surigao  for  the  present.  Please  wire  Manila  about  this. 
I  am  going  to  Iligan  to-morrow  and  may  stop  at  Dapitan  en  route,  as  Lieutenant 
Frank  reports  some  trouble  at  that  point.  One  of  his  men  attacked  and  disarmed 
and  one  native  shot  and  killed  by  a  sergeant  of  the  scouts.  I  will  wire  you  from 
Iligan. 

Sumner,  Brigadier- OeneraL 


Exhibit  47. 

[Telegrram.] 

Iloilo,  May  3, 1903. 

General  Sumner,  Iligan,  Mindanao: 

Replying  to  your  dispatch  of  2d,  have  clearly  understood  from  division  com- 
mander that  the  company  of  scouts  at  Dapitan  were  not  to  be  under  my  command 
except  as  to  supplies,  and  same  as  to  company  of  scouts  at  Cagayan.  I  had  orders 
to  supply  Overton's  troop  on  scout  to  Cagayan,  but  was  notified  by  commanding 
officer  Iligan  that  he  had  sent  forage  and  supplies  to  include  May  15.  Will  repeat 
subtance  your  dispatch  to  Manila. 

Lee,  Brigadier-Oeneral,  Commanding. 


Exhibit  48. 

[Telegram.] 

Iloilo,  May  3, 1903. 
Adjutant-General  Division,  Manila: 

General  Sumner  wires  me  under  date  May  2  that  he  understands  from  division 
commander  that  Forty- third  Company  scouts,  which  changed  station  from  here 
to  Dapitan,  would  remain  under  my  command  and  status  of  province  would  be 
same  as  Surigao.    My  understanding  has  been  that  troops  at  Dapitan  and  Cagayan 
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are  not  under  my  command  for  any  operation,  but  that  I  was  merely  charged  with 
duty  of  supplying  them,  which  I  am  trying  to  do.  Overton's  troop  of  cavalry 
sent  from  mgan  to  scout  to  Cagayan  and  I  was  ordered  to  supply  their  wants  on 
notice.  The  commanding  officer,  Iligan,  notified  me  that  he  had  sent  them  forage 
and  rations  to  include  May  15.  Request  definite  instructions  whether  trooi)s  at 
Cagayan  and  Dapitan,  including  Overton's  troop,  are  xmder  my  command  for  all 
purposes.  If  so  will  give  necessary  instructions  to  Colonel  Myer  to  include  them 
m  theater  of  his  operations.    General  Sumner  wires  me  he  will  be  in  Iligan  to-day. 

Lee,  Commanding. 


EiXHIBIT  49. 
[Telegram.] 

Manila,  May  4, 190S, 
General  Lee,  Iloilo,  Panay: 

Reference  your  telegram  3d  instant.  Forty-third  Comx>any  scouts  at  Dapitan 
remain  xmder  your  command.  See  copy  of  letter  to  General  Sumner  dated  Zajn- 
bcManga,  April  19,  furnished  you.  The  company  of  scouts  at  Cagayan  are  under 
chief  of  constabulary.  Overton's  troop  sent  from  Digan  to  scout  through  Misamis 
for  moral  effect  principally,  and  ordered  to  return  to  Digan,  and  hence  was  not 
ordered  to  report  to  you.    Should  occasion  require,  this  will  be  changed  later. 

Heistand,  Adjutant'Oeneral, 


Exhibit  50. 

[Telegram.] 

lUGAN,  May  4, 
Gfeneral  Lee,  Uoilo,  Panay: 

I  stopped  at  Dapitan  yesterday  and  directed  Lieutenant  Frank,  Forty-third 
Scouts,  to  report  to  you  for  orders.  You  have  probably  received  explanation 
orders  from  division  headquarters.  The  Forty-third  made  an  xm fortunate  entry 
into  Dapitan.  First,  some  trouble  arose  about  a  cart  and  a  scout  was  disarmed  by 
a  native;  later,  and  in  consequence  of  this  row,  a  native  was  shot  and  killed  by  a 
sergeant  of  scoute  without  any  apx>arent  cause.  The  revolver  was  returned  and 
the  native  is  in  arrest  and  the  sergeant  is  in  confinement.  Charge  will  be  sent  to 
you.  The  Dapitan  people  have  always  been  friendly  and  would,  I  think,  assist  in 
preserving  order.  They  have  a  feeling  against  the  Forty-third  Company  owing^ 
to  this  affair,  and  asked  if  the  Forty-ninth  Companjr  can  be  sent  back  to  Dapitan 
and  the  Forty-third  sent  away.  As  a  matter  of  pobcy  I  thought  this  move  would 
be  wise.  The  company  is  well  quartered  at  Dapitan.  Lieutenant  Frauk  dis- 
armed the  local  police  on  arrival.  I  advised  him  to  return  the  arms  to  the  presi- 
dente  and  to  work  through  him  in  preserving  order  and  securing  information. 

Sumner,  Brigadter-Oeneral. 


Exhibit  51. 

Division  Philippinbs,  May  4, 
Gfeneral  Lee,  Hoilo: 

Following  is  translation  cipher  telegram  to  you  dated  8d: 

'*  With  reference  ^^our  telegram  30th  ultimo,  orders  May  2  direct  post  commis- 
sary, Tacloban,  receipt  to  Capt.  James  A.  Logan,  jr.,  for  all  funds,  property,  etc., 
for  which  he  is  responsible  in  connection  with  Sacramento, 

'*  With  reference  to  telegram  your  office  2d  instant,  re  supplies  Cagayan-Dapitan, 
directe  troops  these  points  make  rec^uisition  direct  to  supply  department  Manila. 
Doctor  Hanz  arrived  Cagayan  April  30  with  2  crates  onions,  21  crates  potatoes, 
101  x>ackages  commissaries,  weighing  11,000  pounds.  Hereafter  Hanz  stops  alter- 
nate trips  Dapitan-Cagayan,  next  trip  Dapitan.  Make  provisions  with  your  boat 
that  supplies  do  not  become  exhausted  before  this  scheme  goes  into  forceful 
effect." 

Telegram  from  General  Baldwin  dated  November  28,  1902,  acknowledges 
receipt  of  code  book  No.  2.    This  code  book  was  used  in  sending  messages  above. 

By  command  Major-General  Davis: 

Heistand,  AdjutanUC^eneral. 
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Exhibit  52. 

[Telegram.] 

Iloilo,  May  5, 190S, 
Adjutajjt-General  Division,  Manila: 

General  Sninner  wires  from  IHgan  May  4  that  he  visited  Dapitan  on  3d  instant; 
that  Forty-third  Company  Native  Scouts  sent  from  here  had  unnecessary  trouble, 
resulting  in  killing  of  native  by  sergeant;  that  Dapitan  people  are  friendly,  but 
have  feeling  against  this  company,  and  they  wish  that  the  Forty-ninth  (Company, 
now  at  Ca^ayan,  be  sent  back  to  Dapitan.  Sumner  recommends  this  change  as 
wise.  I  will  at  once  send  Samshui  with  discreet  officer  to  Dapitan  to  investigate, 
and  if  so  ordered  by  division  commander  will  change  Forty-nintti  Company,  now 
under  constabulary  at  Cagayan,  to  Dapitan,  and  send  Forty-third  Company,  now 
at  Dapitan,  to  Cagayan.'  Request  immediate  instructions.  Copy  of  letter  of 
Instructions  to  General  Sumner  referred  to  in  your  telegram  May  4  has  never 
been  received  here. 

Lee,  Brigadier-Oeneral,  Commanding. 


Exhibit  58. 

[Telegram.] 


ADJXTTAirr-GENERAL,  Iloilo: 
No  tentage  for  men  here  nor  at  Iligan. 


Cagayan,  May  S, 


CooPBR,  Qiuirtermaster. 


Exhibit  54. 

[Telegram.] 

Cagayan,  May  6, 1903, 
Adjutant-General,  HoUo: 

Strength  of  command.  1  first  lieutenant,  1  second  lieutenant,  94  enlisted  men  of 
Company  49,  Philippine  Scouts,  1  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  2  privates 
of  Hospital  Corps.    Rationed  to  June  20. 

WiLXJJTTS,  Commanding, 


Exhibit  55. 

[Telegram.] 


Adjutant-General,  Iloilo: 
Scouts  rationed  to  about  June  20. 


Cagayan,  May  5, 1903. 


Cooper,  Quartermaster. 


Manila,  May  6, 1903. 


Exhibit  56. 

[Telegram.] 

General  Lee,  Iloilo: 

Reference  to  your  telegram  5th  instant,  and  with  approval  civil  governor,  dated 
May  6,  Forty-ninth  Company  scouts,  now  at  Cagayan,  is  relieved  from  duty  with 
constabulary  and  the  Forty-third  Company  scouts,  now  at  Dapitan,  placed  under 
orders  chief  constabulary.  Forty-third  Company  will  proceed  to  Cagayan  and  be 
reported  by  telegraph  to  chief  constabulary  for  duty  and  relieve  Forty-ninth  Com- 
pany, which  will  then  proceed  to  Dapitan  for  station  and  remain  under  conmiand 
commanding  general,  Department  Visayas. 

By  command  Major-General  Davis: 

Heistand,  Ac{jutant'Oeneral, 
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Exhibit  57. 

[Telegi-am.] 

Iloilo,  May  6",  190^. 
The  Commanding  Officer,  Cagayan,  Mindanao: 

Following  telegram  repeated  for  your  information  and  immediate  compliance, 
if  practicable: 

"  Manila,  May  6,  190.3. 
'*  General  Lkk,  Iloilo: 

*  *  Reference  to  your  telegram  Sth  instant,  and  with  approval  civil  governor,  dated 
May  6, 1903,  Forty-ninth  Company  sco^its,  now  at  Cagayan,  is  relieved  from  duty 
with  constaonlary  and  the  Forty-third  Company  scouts,  now  at  Dapitan,  placed 
under  orders  chief  constabulary.  Forty-third  Company  will  proceed  to  Cagayan 
and  be  reported  by  telegraph  to  chief  constabulary  for  duty  and  relieve  Forty- 
ninth  Company,  which  will  then  proceed  to  Dapitan  for  station  and  remain  under 
command  of  the  commanding  general.  Department  of  Visayas. 

**  By  command  of  Major-General  Davis: 

"  Heist  AND,  Adjutant-General.^' 

As  soon  as  the  Samahui  arrives,  the  Forty-ninth  Comjyany  will  stand  relieved 
from  duty  at  Cagayan  and  proceed  on  Samshni  to  take  station  at  Dapitan,  reliev- 
ing the  Forty-third  Company  scouts,  which  will  proceed  to  Cagayan  pursuant  to 
above  quoted  order.  Ask  Captain  Overton  to  leave  strong  detachment  his  troop 
Fifteenth  Cavalry  at  Cagayan  until  arrival  there  of  company  from  Dapitan.  If 
this  be  not  practicable,  then  leave  at  Cagayan  detachment  of  10  or  12  men  of 
Forty-ninth  Company.  Forty-ninth  Company  will  leave  all  supplies  and  trans- 
portation at  Cagayan,  taking  only  one  day's  rations  and  all  Forty-ninth  Company 
property  to  Dapitan.  Commandmg  ofl&cer,  Dapitan,  instructed  to  turn  over  his 
supplies  to  Forty-ninth  Company.  Show  this  to  Major  Dodds  and  confer  -with 
him  to  e^edite  movement.  Commanding  officer,  Dapitan,  has  tentage  which  he 
will  bring  with  him  to  Cagayan.  Medical  officers  and  members  of  Hospital  Corps 
will  remain  at  their  present  stations  unless  change  deemed  necessary.  Command- 
ing officer,  Dapitan,  has  rations  for  about  80  men  to  include  80th  instant. 

Lee,  Brigadier-General,  Commanding. 


Exhibit  58. 

[Telegram.] 

Iloilo,  May  6, 190S, 
The  Commanding  Officer,  Dapitan: 

(Care  Maj.  Frank  L.  Dodds,  Samshui,  Cagayan,  Mindanao.) 

Following  telegram  repeated  for  your  information  and  earliest  practicable 
compliance: 

"Manila,  May  6. 
*' General  Lee,  Iloilo: 

**  Reference  to  your  telegram  5th  instant  and  with  approval  of  the  civil  governor 
dated  May  6,  Forty-ninth  Company  of  scouts,  now  at  Cagayan,  is  relieved  from 
duty  with  the  constabulary,  and  the  Forty-third  Company  scouts,  now  at  Dapitan, 
place  under  orders  chief  constabulary.  Forty-third  Company  will  proceed  to 
Cagayan  and  report  by  telegraph  to  chief  of  constabulary  for  duty  and  relieve 
Forty-ninth  Company,  which  will  then  proceed  to  Dapitan  for  station  and  remain 
under  command  of  the  commanding  general  Department  of  Visayas. 

'*  By  command  Major-General  Davis. 

'  *  Heist  and,  Adju  ta  n  t-General.  * ' 

Upon  arrival  of  Forty-ninth  Company  from  Cagayan  you  and  your  company 
will  stand  relieved  from  duty  at  Dapitan  and  will  proceed  to  Cagayan,  reporting 
to  the  senior  officer  present  there,  if  any;  otherwise  assume  command  of  station, 
reporting  by  telegraph  to  the  chicsf  of  constabulary.  Manila,  for  duty.  You  will 
tate  with  you  all  your  company  property  and  tentage  and  put  your  command  in 
camp  at  Cagayan.  You  will  leave  all  supplies  of  subsistence  excepting  one  day's 
rations  to  use  while  on  boat.  The  medical  officer  and  hospital  corps  laen  will 
remain  unless  necessary  to  go  with  you.    You  will  receive  all  transportation  and 
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other  supplies  at  Cagayan  left  there  by  the  Forty-ninth  Company  scouts,  having 
your  quartermaster  and  commissary  give  proper  receipts  therefor. 

Four  hors<?s  and  1  escort  wagon.  1  spring  wagon,  and  1  teamster  are  on  Legaspi 
and  will  be  left  at  Cagayan  for  your  use.  It  is  regretted  that  the  trouble  at  Dapi- 
tan  has  caused  this  change,  and  it  is  hoped  that  under  your  careful  management 
there  will  be  no  cause  for  any  further  complaint  of  misconduct  of  your  scouts. 

Major  Dodds  will  investigate  fully,  and  I  reserve  opinion  until  his  report  is 
received.  You  will  not  be  under  my  orders  for  any  movements  at  Cagayan,  but 
you  will  be  supplied  by  this  department.  Be  as  economical  as  possible  consistent 
with  efficient  service.  Major  Dodds  will  acknowledge  receipt.  This  telegram 
completes  telegraphic  orders  for  which  Samshui  was  ordered  held. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Lee. 

FiNLEY,  Adjutant'Oeneral, 


Exhibit  59. 

[Telegram.] 

Iloilo,  May  6, 190S, 
Maj.  F.  L.  Dodds,  Samshui,  Cagayan,  Mindanao: 

Hold  Samshvi  at  Cagayan  until  arrival  of  my  telegraphic  instructions  for  com- 
manding officer  Cagayan  and  Dapitan. 

Lke,  Brigadier-Oeneral,  Convnianding, 


Exhibit  60. 

[Telegram.] 

Iloilo,  May  6, 190S, 
The  Commanding  Officer,  Cagayan,  Mindanao): 

An  officer  must  remain  in  command  of  detachment  which  guards  station  when 
Forty-ninth  Company  leaves. 
By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Lee: 

FiNLEY,  Adjutant'Oeneral, 


Exhibit  61. 

[Telegram.] 


Iloilo,  May  6, 1903, 


Lieutenant  Cameron, 

Fifteenth  Cavalry,  Cagayan,  Mindanao: 

What  is  your  status  at  Cagayan?  Are  vou  in  command  of  station  to  remain 
there  or  are  you  in  command  of  Forty-ninth  Comx)any  scouts?  If  the  latter,  you 
will  go  with  that  company  to  Dapitan;  if  the  former  only,  presume  you  will  remain 
at  Cagayan  and  not  under  orders  of  my  department  except  for  supplies. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Lee: 

FiNLEY,  Adjutant'Oeneral, 


Exhibit  62. 

[Telegram.] 

Iloilo,  May  6, 1903, 
Adjutant-General  Division,  Manila: 

Commanding  officer  scouts  under  constabulary  at  Cagayan  request  authority  to 
hire  houses  for  officers  and  storehouses.  He  has  no  tentage  and  says  none  at  Iligan. 
In  my  opinion  this  command  should  be  provided  with  tents  and  go  into  camp 
without  expense.  Have  directed  commanding  officer  to  make  requisition  accord- 
ingly.   Request  orders  of  division  commander  on  subject. 

Lee,  Commanding. 
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Exhibit  03. 

[Telegram.] 

Iloilo,  May  6^  1903. 
Commanding  Officer,  Cagayan,  Mindanao: 

Hire  of  qtiarters  mentioned  in  your  telegram  of  May  3  is  approved  for  tempo- 
rary nse  only  until  tentage  can  be  supplied.  The  rent  must  be  lowest  obtainable 
and  privilege  of  vacation  on  ten  days'  notice. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Lee: 

FiNLKY,  Adjutatit-OeneraL 


Exhibit  64. 

[Telegnun.] 


Iloilo,  May  6, 1903. 


Commanding  Officer,  Cagayan,  Mindanao: 

The  transportation  sent  you  by  Legaspi  is  to  be  retained  at  Cagayan  for  use  of 
any  troops  stationed  there. 


\y  command  of  Brigadier-General  Lee: 


FiNLBT,  Adjutant'Oeneral. 


Exhibit  65. 

[Telegram.] 


Iloilo,  May  6, 1903. 


Commandino  Officer,  Cagayan,  Mindanao: 

As  you  are  to  be  supplied  from  this  department  you  are  directed  to  make  requi- 
sition for  necessary  tentage  for  your  command  by  wire,  to  be  followed  by  requisi- 
tion by  mail. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Lee: 

FiNLEY,  Ad{jutant'Oeneral. 


Exhibit  66. 

[Telegram.] 

Iloilo,  May  6, 1903. 
Maj.  Frank  L.  Dodds,  Samahui,  Cagayan,  Mindanao: 

Take  Forty-ninth  Company  scouts  from  Cagayan  to  Dapitan  and  bring  Forty- 
third  Company  from  Dapitan  to  Cagayan,  and  then  proceed  on  Samshui  to  Surigao 
as  soon  as  paymaster  and  signal  officer  get  through.  Captain  Overton  wires  that 
he  needs  no  funds.  Bring  back  secret-service  money  and  have  quartermaster  agent 
bring  back  quartermaster  funds.  Full  instructions  sent  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, Cagayan,  also  instructions  in  your  care  for  the  Forty-third  Company  at  Dapi- 
tan.   Acknowledge  receipt. 

Lee,  Brigadier-Oeneral,  Commatiding. 


Exhibit  67. 

[Telegram.] 

Iloilo,  May  7, 1903. 
General  Sumner,  Iligan,  Zamboanga,  Mindanao: 

Referring  to  your  telegram  of  4th  instant,  regret  that  no  co^y  of  letter  or  instruc- 
tions to  you  of  April  19  were  received.  Orders  from  division  to  change  Forty- 
ninth  Company  scouts  with  Forty-third  Comx)any  scouts,  the  former  going  to 
Dapitan  and  the  latter  to  Cagayan.  Also  that  company  at  Dapitan  will  remain 
under  my  orders  for  all  purposes.  No  definite  instructions  as  to  whether  Overton's 
troop  cavalry  is  under  my  orders  or  not.    Hope  there  will  be  no  more  trouble  at 
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DapitaB.  Sent  Samshui  to  change  companies  and  with  discreet  officer  to  investi- 
gate Dapitan  tronble.  From  personal  experience  in  Snrigao,  and  Ck>lonel  Myer's 
reports  received  since  I  was  there,  I  find  mnch  collusion  between  some  native  offi- 
cials and  the  insnrrectos,  and  we  have  been  repeatedly  deceived  by  double  dealing. 
Hope  Dapitan  case  will  prove  an  exception,  and  that  native  officials  and  people  at 
Dapitan  will  fnlly  justify  your  good  opinion  of  them  as  to  their  loyal  cooperation 
in  preventing  any  further  troume. 

Lee,  Brigadier-Oeneral,  Commanding. 


Exhibit  68. 

[Telegram.] 

Cagayan,  May  6,  1903, 
Adjutant-Genebal,  Department  Visa y as,  Hoilo: 

My  orders  again  revoked.    Please  ship  rations,  quartermaster  supplies,  and 
money  as  order  approved.    Troops  remain  for  work  m  this  province,  Cagayan  as 

Overton,  Captain, 


Exhibit  69. 

[Telegram.] 

Iloilo,  May  7,  1903, 
Itfaj.  Frank  L.  Dodds,  Samshui,  Cagayan,,  Mindanao: 

Second  telegram  from  Overton  states  that  he  needs  the  funds  originally  asked 
for.  Turn  over  the  secret-service  money  as  originally  ordered,  and  direct  the 
quartermaster  agent  to  do  the  same  with  the  quartermaster  funds. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Lee: 

FiNLEY,  AdjutanUGeneral, 


Exhibit  70. 

Zamboanga,  April  19,a  1903, 
Brig.  Gen.  S.  Sumner,  U.  S.  Army, 

Commanding  Department,  Mindanao. 

General:  Referring  to  his  conversation  with  you,  the  division  commander 
directs  me  to  inform  you  that  upon  the  request  of  the  governor  of  Philippine 
Islands  he  has  placed  the  company  of  scouts  at  Cagayan,  Misamis,  for  duty  under 
the  chief  of  constabulary,  and  has  directed  General  Lee  to  send  the  Forty- third 
Comi)any  Philippine  Scouts  to  Dapitan,  ]!dindanao,  for  station  which  remains  under 
his  command.  Since  the  cables  are  temporarily  disarranged  in  Mindanao,  thus 
cutting  off  Zamboanga  from  direct  wire  communication  with  ISlanila,  and  because 
of  the  greater  facilities  for  supplying  from  Iloilo,  the  division  commander  has 
directed  General  Lee  to  take  charge  of  supply  of  the  troops  at  Dapitan  and  Cagayan. 
Should  circumstances  require  in  the  near  future  more  troops  to  put  down  further 
disorder  in  northern  Mindanao,  General  Lee  will  command  supply  the  troops 
employed,  just  as  is  now  done  at  Surigao.  This  will  not,  however,  apply  to  those 
troops  at  nigan  nor  to  those  on  the  Lake  Lanao  road. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain.  General,  very  respectfully, 

G.  T.  Lanohorne, 
Captain.  Eleventh  Cavalry,  Aid-de-Camp, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-Oeneral. 

oCopy  not  received  l»y  General  Lee  until  May  8, 19()8. 
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Report  of  Col.  Albert  L.  Myer,  Eleventh  Infantry,  of  operations  of  the  Surigao 

expedition,  March  S4  to  July  15, 1903: 

Headquarters  Surigao  Expedition  in  the  Field, 

Surigao,  Mindanao,  P.  L,  July  16, 190S. 

The  Adjutant-General,  Department  of  the  Visayas, 

Hollo,  Panay,  P.  /. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Surigao  expedition  in  the  field,  prefaced  by  a  brief  account  of  the  events  leading 
up  thereto. 

•  PREFACE. 

On  the  night  of  January  5,  1903,  9  prisoners,  to  wit,  Adriano  Concepcion,  Edn- 
ardo  de  los  Santos,  Vicente  Atillo,  Dalmaceo  Orfino,  Lucio  Suangco,  Jacinto  Chi- 
cote,  Isidoro  Paquio,  Gregorio  Limba  (alias  Pedro  Concepcion) ,  and  Calixto 
Baile,  most  of  whom  were  confined  for  alleged  conspiracy  and  insurrection,  escaped 
from  the  provincial  jail  in  Surigao,  having  been  assisted  by  a  woman,  Juana 
Ankao,  and  a  man  named  Urbano  Demano.  with  an  auger  and  rope  furnished  by 
the  woman.  These  prisoners  succeeded  in  boring  out  and  removing  the  boards  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  prison  room  under  the  court  room  and  lowering  themselves  to 
the  ground  from  that  room. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  6th  of  January,  on  the  discovery  of  the  escape,  the 
jailer  (Mr.  Tracy) ,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Frost,  notified  Capt.  L.  M.  Clark,  inspector, 
Philippine  constabulary,  and  together  they  succeeded  in  locating  and  arresting 
the  man  and  the  woman  (who  were  afterwards  sentenced  to  six  months'  confine- 
ment) ;  7  of  the  escaped  prisoners  made  their  way  to  the  district  of  Gamoton  by 
easy  stages,  Pedro  Concepcion  and  Jacinto  Chicoto  making  their  way  to  Bohol, 
where  they  were  arrested  on  suspicion  and  sent  to  Cebu,  awaiting  transportation 
to  Surigao,  and  while  in  Cebu  they  broke  jail  and  as  yet  have  not  been  arrested. 

The  other  escaped  prisoners,  under  the  leadership  of  Adriano  Concepcion,  after 
living  in  that  section  of  the  country  (Gamoton)  apparently  undisturbed,  succeeded 
some  time  in  March  in  organizing  a  party  from  that  vicinity,  the  avowed  purpose 
of  which,  except  that  of  ladronism,  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered. 

Some  40  incorporated,  and  on  the  21st  or  22d  day  of  March  this  party  started, 
under  the  leadership  of  Concepcion,  for  Surigao. 

They  established  themselves  on  the  night  of  March  22  (Sunday)  very  near  the 
town,  obtaining  food  and  information  from  friends  in  the  town. 

On  March  23  (Monday),  finding  the  constabulary  quarters  practically  unde- 
fended except  by  a  single  sentry,  they  entered  at  noon,  disarmed  the  sentry,  and 
killed  Captain  Clark,  Philippine  constabulary,  who  encountered  them  single 
handed  and  wounded  2  of  them. 

They  then  looted  the  barracks  and  storerooms,  broke  open  the  safe  and  destroyed 
other  articles  of  value,  and  after  practically  holding  the  town  and  penning  up  all 
the  American  residents  in  the  provincial  building  until  about  6  p.  m. ,  they  left  in 
tk»  direction  of  Bugsucan,  part  of  them  going  to  Placer  and  others  to  Timamana, 
where  they  all  joined  about  Wednesday  and  went  to  the  vicinity  of  Gamoton. 

As  a  result  of  the  looting  of  the  constabulary  quarters,  the  following  arms,  etc., 
were  obtained  by  the  outlaws:  One  Erag  rifle;  1  Winchester  rifle,  caliber  .4.5;  9 
Springfield  carbines,  caliber  .45;  23  Remington  rifies,  caliber  .45;  59  revolvers,  cali- 
ber .45;  53  Remington  shotguns;  5,361  rounds  of  ammunition,  all  kinds;  $5,532.79 
local  currency.    Also  a  quantity  of  clothing  and  commissaries. 

the  SURIGAO  expedition   IN   THE   FIELD. 

On  March  24,  at  daylight.  Lieut.  Col.  W.  C.  Taylor,  Philippine  constabulary, 
with  Captain  Marshall  and  25  men,  constabulary,  arrived  at  Sarigao,  and  at  10 
a.  m. ,  same  date.  Colonel  Taylor,  with  18  men,  went  by  boat  to  Placer,  where  it  was 
reported  the  outlaws  were  heading  for.  On  arrival  at  Placer,  as  it  was  reported 
there  that  nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  outlaws,  nor  had  the  officials  of  the  town 
heard  anything  of  the  occurrences  in  Surigao  on  March  23,  Colonel  Taylor  left 
Placer  for  Surigao  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  outlaws 
arrived  at  Placer  about  half  past  8  o'clock  the  same  evening,  remained  there  that 
night,  and  left  early  the  morning  of  the  25th  for  Gamoton,  via  Timamana  and 
Joboson.  At  5  o'clock  a.  m.,  March  25.  Captain  Marshall,  with  Lieutenant  Hunt 
and  53  men,  all  constabulary,  were  sent  toward  the  lake,  via  Timamana.  At  8 
o'clock  a.  m.,  same  date,  a  detachment  of  30  men  of  the  Tenth  Infantry,  under 
First  Lieut.  Walter  S.  Brown,  arrived  from  Iligan  with  orders  to  protect  the  town 
of  Surigao.    At  noon,  same  date,  Companies  G  and  H,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry, 
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arrived  with  similar  orders,  and  abont  7.30  p.  m.  Brig.  Gen.  Jesse  M.  Lee,  U.  S. 
Army,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Visayas,  arrived,  and  on  the  same  date 
assumed  command  of  all  troops  and  Philippine  constabulary,  with  their  tran8ix)r- 
tation  in  the  province. 

At  2  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  26th,  Capt.  H.  R.  Perry,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  with  his 
company,  H,  was  sent  to  Tubay  to  prevent  outlaws  from  going  soutn.  At  the 
same  time  the  detachment  of  the  Tenth  Infantry,  under  Lieutenant  Brown,  was 
relieved  from  duty  in  the  province  and  sent  to  its  proper  station,  Iligan,  on  the 
Formosa, 

On  the  27th,  First  Lieut.  Paul  C.  Galleher,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  with  Detach- 
ment Q,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  and  constabulary,  were  sent  to  Gigaquit  with 
instructions  to  work  over  to  Lake  Mainit.  On  the  same  date  Lieut.  S.  M.  Hib- 
bard,  Philippine  constabulary,  with  38  constabulary,  arrived  from  Leyte  and  were 
sent  to  Tubay  to  cooperate  with  Captain  Perry.  On  the  28th,  Lieut.  Col.  W.  C. 
Taylor,  constabulary,  with  Lieutenant  Qoodwyn  and  25  men  Company  G,  Twenty- 
ninth  Infantry,  went  from  Placer  to  Timamana,  where  Colonel  Taylor  was 
informed  by  letter  from  Captain  Marshall,  Philippine  constabulary,  that  the  out- 
laws were  reported  to  be  at  Magtayaco.  Colonel  Taylor,  with  Lieutenant  Good- 
wyn.  Captain  Marshall,  and  Lieutenant  Hunt,  and  Lieutenant  Hibbard,  with 
their  detachments,  aU  arrived  at  Mainit  on  the  29th.  On  the  same  afternoon 
Colonel  Taylor,  constabulary,  being  the  senior  ofl&cer  around  Mainit,  made  the 
following  m8i)08ition  of  the  troops: 

Captain  Marshall,  with  Lieutenant  Hunt  and  50  constabulary,  were  sent  to  the 
Magtayaco  country,  where  it  was  known  that  the  outlaws  were.  Colonel  Taylor, 
with  Lieutenant  Hibbard  and  a  constabulary  detachment,  left  same  afternoon  to 
go  via  Joboson  and  try  to  get  in  rear  of  the  outlaws,  and  Lieutenant  Goodwyn, 
with  his  detachment  of  25  men,  G  Company,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  was  left  at 
Mainit  with  instructions  to  follow  Colonel  Taylor  the  next  morning.  Captain 
Marshall's  detachment  camx)ed  at  Magtayaco  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  his  detachment  was  struck  by  the  outlaws, with  the  following 
result:  One  constabulary  killed  and  2  wounded,  and  1  rifle  lost.  Captain  Marshall 
reports  3  outlaws  killed,  but  no  anns  recovered.  However,  natives  who  were 
with  the  outlaws  at  this  fight,  and  who  later  were  captured  or  presented  them- 
selves, reported  that  none  of  the  outlaws  were  killed  and  but  1  wounded.  Captain 
Marshall  withdreiv  his  detachment  without  following  up  the  outlaws,  whom  he 
reported  had  retreated.  Colonel  Taylor  the  same  morning  recovered  at  Joboson 
the  following  arms:  Three  Springfield  carbines,  5  Remington  rifles,  and  6  Rem- 
ington shotguns,  in  addition  to  some  supplies  that  were  taken  from  the  constabu- 
lary building  on  the  23d.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  detachment  of  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Infantry  under  Lieutenant  Goodwyn  was  sidetracked  at  Mainit  while,  as 
it  appears,  the  constabulary  who  had  located  the  outlaws  were  sent  by  Colonel 
Taylor  to  win  the  victory  and  glory  they  failed  to  get.  Lieutenant  Goodwyn  is 
of  the  opinion,  in  which  I  concur,  that  he  was  purposely  left  out  of  this  engage- 
ment so  that  the  constabulary  could  get  the  glory  of  it.  Had  his  detachment 
been  present  the  result  would  have  been  entirely  different. 

At  7  o'clock  a.  m. ,  March  30,  the  undersigned  with  Companies  K  (Lieutenant 
Macklin)  and  L  (Captain  Blatchford  and  Lieutenant  Delaplane),  arrived  at  Suri- 
gao  and  reported  to  General  Lee  for  duty,  and  on  that  date  General  Lee,  being 
recalled  by  important  business  to  department  headquarters,  turned  over  the  con- 
trol of  affairs  to  the  undersigned. 

At  daylight  on  March  31, Company  L,  Eleventh  Infantry,  Captain  Blatchford,  and 
Lieutenant  Delaplane,  78  men,  Contract  Surg.  Bruce  Ffaulkes,  and  2  hospital  corps 
men,  left  for  Cantilan,  arriving  there  same  date.  Captain  Blatchford  was  given 
instructions  to  move,  if  possible,  westward  and  northwestward  toward  Mainit  and 
theMagtayaco  country .  On  April  1  Lieutenant  Macklin  with  detachment  of  40  men , 
Company  K,  Eleventh  Infantry,  left  f or  Jabonga.  arriving  same  date,  with  instruc- 
tions to  pre ven t  outlaws  escaping  to  the  south .  On  April  2  Captain  Battle ,  adjutant 
Eleventh  Infantry,  the  Forty-fourth  Company  scouts  (Lieutenants  Seemann  and 
Stonebum),  Contract  Surgeons  Jordan  and  Hansen,  1  hospital  corps,  and  two  sig- 
nal corps  men  arrived  from  Hoilo;  and  the  same  date  Lieutenant  Seemann  with  50 
men  of  his  company.  Contract  Surgeon  Hansen,  and  1  hospital  corps  man,  were 
sent  to  Tubay  with  instructions  to  report  to  Captain  Perry,  Twenty-ninth  Infan- 
try, for  duty.  Lieutenant  Stonebum  with  30  men  of  his  company  were  kept  at 
Surigao  to  be  used  for  scouting  the  valley  south,  and  on  April  6  this  detachment 
was  stationed  at  Bugsucan. 

The  detachment  Company  G,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  at  Surigao,  was  sent  to 
Placer  for  station  with  Contract  Surgeon  Jordan,  Placer  being  the  base  from 
which  troops  operating  on  the  north  and  east  side  of  the  lake  ( Mainit)  are  sup- 
plied.   The  supplies  for  troops  on  the  Tubay  River  are  landed  at  Tubay,  and  sent 
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up  the  river  by  barrotes.  The  base  for  troops  at  Jabonga  and  those  south  and 
southeast  of  Lake  Mainit  is  Baguian  Bay. 

On  April  4  the  detachment  Comi>any  G,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  at  Gigaquit, 
'was  moved  to  Placer. 

On  same  date  Lieutenant  Seemann,  with  the  Forty-fourth  Company  of  scouts, 
was  sent  from  Tubay  to  San  Roque. 

On  April  11  Lieutenant  Delaplane,  with  detachment  25  men  Company  L,  Elev- 
enth Infantry,  was  transferred  from  Cantilan  to  Timamana. 

On  April  13  Lieutenants  Macklin,  Eleventh  Infantry,  and  Goodwyn,  Twenty- 
ninth  Infantry,  with  detachments  both  regiments,  were  sent  to  Gamoton. 

On  April  18  Lieutenant  Scbreiner,  constabulary,  with  detachment  Company  G, 
Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  and  constabulary,  was  sent  to  Moi)atingbato. 

On  April  21  Company  L,  Eleventh  Infantry,  was  transferred  from  Cantilan  to 
Gigaquit,  it  having  been  found  impracticable  to  pass  from  Cantilan  to  Lake  Mainit 
without  going  through  Taganito  and  near  Gigaquit. 

On  April  27  the  Forty-fifth  Company  of  scouts,  Lieutenants  Walker  and  Small, 
reported,  and  on  the  following  morning  were  assigned  as  follows:  Lieutenant 
'V^^ker  with  43  men  to  Gigaquit,  Lieutenant  Small  with  25  men  to  Taganito, 
which  station  was  abandoned  on  June  1  and  the  detachment  sent  to  Gigaquit. 

On  April  29  Company  E,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  Captain  Woodward,  Lieu- 
tenant Beebe,  reported  for  duty  and  was  sent  on  April  30  to  Mainit,  Mapoting- 
bato,  and  Gamoton,  to  relieve  Company  G,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  the  latter 
company  being  concentrated  at  Placer.    A  detachment  was  kept  at  Bacuag. 

A  roster  of  trooj^s  serving  in  the  province  at  this  time  is  inclosed  and  marked  *  *  A. '  * 

The  stations  ot  Gigaquit,  Bacuag,  Max)otingbato,  Placer,  Surigao,  Bugsucan, 
Timamana,  Mainit,  Gamoton,  San  Roque,  Jabonga,  Baguian  Bay,  and  Tubay  were 
kept  until  the  troops  in  the  expedition  were  commenced  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
detac^nents  from  these  places  were  kept  constantly  in  the  field  scouting  the  sec- 
tion in  which  were  the  outlaws. 

The  substations  of  Tubay,  the  Ford,  and  Santiago  were  abandoned  on  June  18 
on  account  of  malaria. 

In  addition  to  the  engagement  of  Captain  Marshall,  Philippine  constabulary, 
with  the  outlaws,  previously  reported,  the  troops  have  on  nine  other  occasions 
encountered  the  outlaws,  the  result  of  these  encounters  being  as  follows: 

1.  April  5,  Lieutenant  Hibbard,  constabulary,  with  detachment  Comi)any  G, 
Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  and  constabulary,  struck  the  outlaws  at  Gamoton,  killing 
1 ,  and  capturing  8  Remington  rifles  and  1  revolver.  The  reason  more  execution 
was  not  done  by  the  troops  was  that  a  number  of  outlaws  were  dressed  in  con- 
stabulary uniforms,  taken  in  Suriago  March  23,  and  while  attempting  to  find  out* 
whether  they  were  outlaws  or  constabulary,  the  outlaws,  as  they  turned  out  to  be, 
discovered  the  Iroops  and  escaped. 

2.  April  5,  Lieutenant  Schremer,  with  detachment  of  Comi)any  E,  Twenty-ninth 
Infantry,  and  constabulary,  in  scouting  through  the  Magtayaco  country  killed  8 
outlaws  and  recovered  1  Remington  rifle  and  1  shotgun. 

3.  April  8,  Lieutenant  Seeman,  with  detachment  Forty-fourth  Company  scouts, 
struck  outlaws  on  the  Mamcas  River.  No  casualties  reported  on  either  side. 
Lieutenant  Seemann  was  slightly  wounded  in  this  engagement  in  the  shoulder  with 
buckshot,  but,  to  his  credit,  he  nas  not  mentioned  it.    One  revolver  captured. 

4.  May  9,  detachment  E  Company,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  exchanged  shots  with 
outlaws  at  Tubog.    No  casualties. 

6.  May  17,  detachment  Forty-fourth  Company  scouts,  under  Corporal  Christian- 
son,  Eleventh  Infantry,  struck  band  near  Bugsucan,  at  Hinagnewyen;  captured  1 
outlaw  and  1  Erag  rifle. 

6.  May  22,  detachment  Company  L,  Eleventh  Infantry,  under  Lieutenant  Dela- 
plane, Eleventh  Infantry,  struck  band  of  6  outlaws  near  Tubog;  killed  8  and  cap- 
tured 3,  among  the  captured  being  Eduardo  de  los  Santos,  second  in  command  of 
outlaws.  The  following  arms  captured:  One  Springfield  carbine,  3  Remington 
rifles,  1  revolver,  and  176  rounds  ammunition,  besides  belts,  holsters,  etc. 

7.  May  22,  detachment  of  K  Company  and  scouts,  under  Lieutenant  Seemann, 
struck  camp  of  Concepcion,  the  outlaw  leader;  captured  3  Remington  rifles,  1  shot- 
gun, 4  revolvers,  100  rounds  of  ammunition,  1  Krag  bayonet  and  scabbard,  4  belts; 
no  casualties. 

8.  June  4,  Lieutenant  Seemann,  with  Forty-fourth  Company  scouts,  surprised 
outlaws  at  Suyo  River;  captured  6,  recovered  1  revolver. 

9.  June  15,  detachment  Company  E,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  under  Sergeant 
Cowlin,  struck  band  of  4  outlaws  near  Tubog;  killed  1,  captured  1,  and  wounded 
1  other,  who  was  captured  next  day;  recovered  1  revolver.  This  is  the  last  that 
has  been  seen  of  any  of  the  outlaws. 
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The  oriflpnals  of  all  these  reports  and  also  copies  have  been  forwarded  to  deiMurt- 
ment  headquarters. 

As  stated  above,  the  following  arms  were  taken  from  the  constabulary  building 
on  March  28  last:  One  Erag  nfle,  1  Winchester  rifle,  9  Springfield  carbines,  22 
Remington  rifles,  58  Remington  shotgnns,  59  revolvers,  caliber  .45;  5,861  ronnds 
ammunition,  all  kinds. 

There  have  been  captured  in  action  from  the  outlaws,  found  buried,  turned  in, 
or  recovered  by  means  of  secret-service  agents:  One  Krag  rifle,  1  Winchester 
rifle,  9  Sprinf^eld  carbines,  18  Reming^n  rifles,  42  Remingrton  shotguns,  84 
revolvers,  caliber  .45;  1,726  rounds  ammunition. 

This  leaves  the  following  arms  not  accounted  for,  the  ammunition  not  accounted 
for  probably  having  been  expended:  Four  Remington  rifles,  11  Remington  shot- 

Sms,  25  revolvers;  also  1  Sprmgfield  carbine  lost  in  action  by  the  constabulary  on 
arch  80. 

Of  the  $5,582.79  currency  looted,  $3,680.57  was  recovered,  leaving  not  accounted 
for  $1,902.22. 

Appended  hereto,  marked  * '  B, "  is  a  list  giving  names  of  the  outlaws  who  sacked 
the  constabulary  buildings  on  March  28  last,  also  of  persons  who  were,  prior  to  or 
after  that  time,  associated  with  them.  This  list  also  shows  those  arrested  and  still 
at  large,  disposition  made  of  those  arrested,  and,  when  they  were  tried,  the  sentence. 

This  list  shows  226  names.  Of  the  persons  shown  on  this  list  188  were  killed, 
captured,  or  presented  themseves,  and  of  these  78  were  released  by  me  shortly 
after  the  arrest,  either  from  lack  of  proof  or  to  use  for  secret  service,  investiga- 
tion connecting  them  but  slightly  with  the  outlaws.  The  remainder,  105,  were 
held  in  confinement  in  the  provincial  jail,  bound  over  for  trial  by  the  court  of  first 
instance,  and  of  these  2  died  while  in  confinement,  1  was  released  for  lack  of  proof 
before  completion  of  trial,  29  were  released  without  trial  by  order  of  the  court. 
The  remainder,  73,  were  disposed  of  as  follows:  Five  sentenced  to  death;  4  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment;  2  sentenced  to  twenty-five  years;  42  sentenced  to  twenty 
years;  9  sentenced  to  ten  years;  7  acquitted;  4  bound  over  for  next  term  of  court. 
This  leaves  48  of  the  outlaws  at  large,  as  shown  on  the  list  appended  and 
marked  "C." 

Seven  outlaws  whose  names  are  not  known  are  reported  killed  in  the  several 
engagements,  and  as  their  names  are  undoubtedly  on  the  list  showing  outlaws 
still  at  large  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  not  more  than  36  are  still  at  large. 

The  leader,  Adriano  Concexx;ion,  has  been  hunted  for  constantly,  but  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape.  When  last  heard  of,  Concepcion  was  in  the  moun- 
tains east  of  Jabonga,  footsore  and  weary,  deserted  by  all  of  his  followers,  and 
with  no  arms.  It  is  reported  he  knows  nothing  of  that  section  of  the  country;  the 
people  living  there  are  not  friendly  to  him,  and  thfi  officers  who  were  in  the  field 
m  tnat  section  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  must  have  died  from  exposure  and  star- 
vation, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  natives  of  that  section,  Mama- 
moas,  have  been  engaged  as  secret-service  agents  to  run  him  down  and  have  met 
with  no  success,  such  may  have  been  his  end. 

On  June  28,  believing  tnat  the  troops  had  done  everjrthing  possible  in  running 
down  the  outlavrs,  and  that  those  still  out  could  be  picked  up  near  their  homes 
later,  either  hj  loyal  natives  or  the  regular  police  force,  I  recommended  that  the 
Surigao  expedition  be  discontinued  and  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  and  Forty-fifth  Comi)anies  scouts ,  be  returned  to  their  proper  station.  Tms 
recommendation  was  approved  by  the  department  commander. 

On  July  8  Companies  E,  G,  and  H,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  were  relieved  from 
duty  in  tne  province  and  sent  on  the  transports  Biituan  and  Sacramento  to  their 
proper  station,  Camp  Jossman,  Guimaras.  On  the  same  date  the  detachment 
Foity-fourth  Company  scouts,  under  Lieutenant  Stonebum,  was  transferred  from 
Bugsucan  to  Placer.  On  July  5  the  detachment  Company  E,  Eleventh  Lifantry, 
was  withdrawn  from  Gamoton  to  Baguian  Bay,  and  on  the  7th  was  brought  to 
Surigao.  On  the  9th  the  detachment  Forty-fourth  Company  scouts  was  trans- 
ferred from  Son  Roque  to  Mainit.  On  the  10th  Comx)any  L,  Eleventh  Infantry, 
and  Forty-fifth  Company  scouts  were  transferred  to  Surigao,  the  stations  of  Gig- 
aquit  and  Timamana  being  abandoned.  By  the  changes  the  following  became 
the  stations  of  troops: 

The  Forty-fourth  Company  of  scouts  at  Mainit,  with  a  detachment  of  25  men 
under  an  officer  at  Placer;  a  surgeon  and  1  hospital  corps  man  at  Mainit,  and  1 
hospital  corps  man  at  Placer. 

The  Forty-fifth  Company  scouts  at  Surigao,  with  1  surgeon  and  5  hospital  corps 
men;  x)ermanent  garrison  and  headquarters  Eleventh  Infantry  and  Companies^ 
and  L,  Eleventh  infantry,  awaiting  transportation. 

Detachments  of  constabulary  at  Jabonga,  Mainit,  Placer,  and  Surigao. 
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On  July  12  the  constabulary  in  the  province  was  relieved  from  dnty  with  the 
Snrigao  expedition. 

Authority  has  been  given  for  the  rent  of  the  following  buildings  at  Surigaoand 
Placer  for  the  use  of  me  Forty-fourth  and  Forty-fifth  companies  of  scouts.  At 
Mainit  the  scouts  are  to  go  into  tents,  and,  if  desirable  later,  to  construct  their 
own  quarters: 

Sungao:  One  building  for  officers'  quarters,  storerooms,  and  offices,  $10  per 
month.  United  States  currency;  1  building,  barracks,  $15  per  month,  United 
States  currency;  1  building,  hospital,  $10  per  month.  United  States  currency. 
These  are  aU  municipal  buildings  and  have  been  used  by  the  troops,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  municipality,  free  of  rent.    Bent  will  begin  on  July  16. 

Placer:  One  building,  quarters, storeroom,  officers'  quarters,  etc.,  $6  per  month. 
United  States  currency. 

This  date  the  Surigao  expedition  was  officially  discontinued,  copy  of  order 
append^,  and  headquarters  and  Comx)anies  K  and  L,  Eleventh  Inf  antiy,  embarked 
on  the  Sacramento  and  Chu  Kong  for  transfer  to  their  station  (Manila)  via  Iloilo. 

A  map  of  that  section  of  the  province  covering  the  operations  is  sent  under 
separate  cover.  On  this  is  shown  the  several  contacts  with  the  outlaws,  also  the 
pnncipal  trails.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  miles  covered  by  the 
several  detachments  or  to  show  the  actual  trails  followed,  in  most  cases  there 
being  no  trails  at  all. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  quartermaster,  commissary,  and  the 
surgeon  of  the  expedition  hereto  appended. 

lliere  has  been  left  at  Surigao,  with  the  commanding  officer  of  troops  left  in  the 
province,  a  descriptive  book,  showing  the  names  of  all  persons  connected  with  the 
outlaws,  their  particular  culpability,  names  of  witnesses,  where  available,  and 
disposition  made  of  those  arrested. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  state  that  every  one  has  performed  his  duty  loyally,  thor- 
oughly, and  cheerfully,  even  though  at  times  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. 

Very  respectfully,  Albebt  L.  Mtsb, 

Colonel,  Eleventh  Infantry,  Commanding, 


HSADQUABTEBS  SURIGAO  EXPEDITION  IK  THE  FlSLJ), 

Surigao,  Mindanao,  P.  L,  June  22, 190S. 

The  Adjutant-General,  Department  op  the  Visayas, 

Iloilo,  P.  L 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sttfte,  while  all  the  officers  in  the  field  have  done  their 
utmost  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this  expedition,  yet  I  desire  to  state  that 
First  Lieut.  Anton  Seemann,  Philippine  Scouts,  and  Second  Lieut.  C.  £.  Delaplane, 
Eleventh  Infantry,  deserve  special  mention  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  running 
down  the  outlaws. 

Lieutenant  Seemann  joined  the  expedition  on  April  2.  He  has  been  since  con- 
tinuously in  the  field,  often  living  on  comotes.  only,  and  to  his  untiring  efforts 
more  than  anyone  else  is  due  the  fact  that  Concepcion's  band  has  entirely  deserted 
him,  and  that  Concepcion  is  alone  somewhere  in  the  mountains  near  the  Suyo 
River,  where  he  is  still  being  sought  for.  That  Concepcion  has  not  been  captured 
or  killed  is  due  to  his  (Concepcion's)  lucky  star. 

Similarly  Lieutenant  Delaplane  has  been  untiring  in  his  work,  and  to  him  is 
due  the  credit  for  capturing  Eduardo  de  loe  Santos,  second  in  command  of  the  out- 
laws, and  destroying  or  capturing  the  entire  party  of  outlaws  with  Santos  on 
May  23  last. 

Very  respectfully,  Albert  L.  Myer, 

Colonel,  Eleventh  Infantry,  Commanding, 


Headquarters  Surigao  Expedition  in  the  Field, 

Surigao,  Mindanao,  P.  L,  July  16 ^  1903. 
The  Adjutant,  Surigao  Expedition, 

Surigao,  Mindanao,  P,  I, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
quartermaster's  department  in  connection  with  the  Surigao  expedition  in  the 
field,  from  my  appomtment  as  quartermaster  of  the  expedition,  March  80, 1903, 
to  present  date,  the  end  of  the  expedition. 

The  work  accomplished  consisted  principally  in  furnishing  promptly  the  required 
water  transportation  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies  and  in 
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traiisi>orting  the  supplies  from  the  base  stations  on  the  coast  to  the  troops  oper- 
ating in  the  interior. 

The  water  transportation  available  consisted  of  the  U.  S.  army  transport  Sacra- 
mentOy  the  U.  S.  steam  lighter  Kansas  City,  and  the  U.  S.  launch  Chicago,  for 
about  one  and  one-half  months.  With  these  vessels  the  water  transportation  was 
always  ample,  but  with  any  less  amount  the  operations  of  the  exx>edition  would 
have  been  greatly  hampered. 

The  base  of  supply  for  the  expedition  was  at  Tacloban,  Leyte,  and  this  point 
was  easily  accessible  in  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  with  the  transportation  at 
hand.  Fifty-five  trips  were  made  by  these  vessels  during  the  period  from  March 
80  to  July  13,  as  follows: 

To  Tacloban  and  return..'. 10 

To  Dapitan  and  return 2 

To  noilo  and  return 1 

To  ports  in  the  province  with  troops  and  supplies 42 

Freight  and  passengers  carried  on  these  trips  were  as  follows: 

Officers  transported 92 

Enlisted  men  transported 581 

Officials  insular  government 11 

Miscellaneous  passengers 52 

Freight: 

Commissaries pounds. .  218, 891 

Quartermaster  supplies do 286,827 

Total  number  of  miles  covered 6, 524 

From  the  coast  stations  to  the  troojM  oi)erating  in  the  interior  all  transportation 
was  by  carabao  and  native  car^adores.  The  one  exception  was  the  station  on  the 
Tubay  River,  which  was  supphed  {»y  barrotos. 

The  United  States  troops  operating  in  the  field  consisted  of  5  companies  of  infan- 
try and  2  companies  of  Philippine  Scouts,  and  fully  one-half  of  this  command  had 
to  be  supplied  in  the  manner  mdicated  above,  over  difficult  trails  and  mountain 
X)asses;  further,  the  carrying  of  supplies  and  rations  from  stations  in  the  interior 
during  the  operations  against  outlaws  was  by  native  cargadores  and  carabao. 

The  average  amount  paid  per  capita  for  the  services  rendered  is  as  follows :  Native 
cargadores,  1  native  ration  and  20  cents  United  States  currency  per  day;  native 
barrotomen  or  laborers,  1  native  ration  and  20  cents  United  Stateis  currency  per 
day;  carabao,  50  cents  per  day;  carabao,  with  pack  and  driver,  80  cents  per  da^. 

It  was  found  that  upon  an  open  road  or  country  1  carabao  would  transport,  m 
weight,  about  as  much  as  8  cargadores,  and  over  rough  uneven  trails  and  x)asses  1 
carabao  would  transport  as  much  as  4  cargadores.  However,  carabao  transporta- 
tion is  much  slower  than  that  by  carrier. 

BARRACKS  AND  QUARTERS. 

At  those  towns  where  detachments  of  troops  remained  any  length  of  time 
quarters  were  provided  by  the  municipal  authorities  without  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  clear  releases  given  upon  the  departure  of  the  troops.  The  one  exception 
to  this  rule  was  at  Placer,  where  one  building  was  rented  at  $6  United  States  cur- 
rency per  month. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  expenditures  made  by  the  quartermaster's 
department  from  March  25  to  the  close  of  the  expedition,  July  15, 1908: 
March  25  to  June  80, 1908,  fiscal  vear  1908: 

Be^ar  supplies,  wood  purchased $41. 17 

Incidental  expenses — 

Interpreters,  guides, and  spies $527.27 

Coffins 10.40 

537. 67 

Barracks  and  quarters  (Philippine  Islands) ,  rents 22.40 

Army  transportation — 

Crew  U.  S.  army  transport  Sacramento  and  pilots 8, 821. 29 

Barrotos  and  barrotomen 152. 40 

Cargadores  and  carabao 1,381.40 

Miscellaneous 84.60 

4, 889. 69 

Total 6,440.98 
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From  July  1  to  July  15, 1903: 

Incidental  expenses,  interpreters  and  gaides 70. 00 

Barracks  and  quarters  (Philippine  Islands) ,  rent 7. 00 

Army  transportation — 

Carabao  and  cargadores 98.50 

Barrotos 4.00 


179.50 


Deducting  such  expenses  as  were  not  incident  to  the  expedition,  namely: 

Begmar  supplies 41.17 

Army  transportation — 

Crew  of  Sacramento,  exclusive  of  pilots 8, 285. 29 

Miscellaneous  accounts  not  incident  to  expedition 23. 50 


5, 620. 43 


3,849.96 


Leaving  balance  (for  hire  of  interpreters,  guides,  spies,  carabao, 
cargt^ores,  laborers,  and  barrotos;  rents  incident  to  expedi- 
tion, and  purchase  of  2  coffins,  or  actual  cost  of  expedition)  of.  2, 270. 47 

Very  respectfully 

William  Weigsl, 
Captain  and  Quartermaster,  Eleventh  Infantry, 


Hbadquabtbbs  Surigao  Expedition  in  the  Field, 

Surigao,  Mindanao,  P.  L ,  July  16, 190S, 

The  Adjutant,  Surigao  Expedition, 

Surigao,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
commissary  dei)artment  in  connection  with  the  Surigao  expedition  in  the  field 
from  my  appointment  as  commissary  of  the  exx)edition,  March  80, 1903,  to  present 
date,  the  end  of  the  expedition. 

No  commissary  depot  was  found  at  Surigao  upon  arrival  and  no  funds  or  com- 
missaries were  turned  over  by  my  predecessor.  Second  Lieut.  Wilfred  Twyman, 
Twenty-ninth  Infantry.  All  suppues  were  drawn  from  Tacloban,  Leyte,  which 
was  easily  accessible  by  steamer  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  supply  was 
always  ample. 

In  addition,  the  U.  S.  army  transport  Wright  arrived  bimonthly^  and  supplied 
fresh  beef.  This  component  of  the  ration  would  have  been  sufficient  to  supply 
all  troox>s  that  could  be  reached  by  boat  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  if 
sufficient  ice  could  have  been  supplied.  This  was  not  done  after  the  first  two 
trips  of  the  Wright.  The  beef  was  kept  in  large  stationary  reMgerators  on  the 
U.  S.  army  transport  Sacramento  and  on  the  U.  S.  steam  lighter  Kansas  City,  and 
was  distributed  as  these  vessels  called  at  coast  stations.  Occasionally  fresh  beef 
was  also  transported  to  the  troops  operating  in  the  interior.  From  tne  nature  of 
the  storage  and  the  method  of  distribution  it  will  be  seen  that  more  ice  was 
needed  than  ordinarily  required  at  stations,  and  particularly  so  as  tiiere  was  no 
other  source  from  which  it  could  be  drawn.  As  a  rule ,  troops  that  could  be  reached 
were  supplied  with  fresh  beef  on  an  average  of  ten  days  i)er  month,  and  this  sux>- 
ply  appeared  to  be  sufficient. 

The  United  States  troops  operating  in  the  expedition  consisted  of  the  following: 


Organization. 


Company  K,  Eleventh  Inftintry 

Company  L,  Eleventh  Inf antrv 

Company  E,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry 

Company  Q,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry 

Company  H,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry 

Detached  Hospital  Corps 

Forty-fonrth  Company,  Philippine  Scouts 
Forty-fifth  Company, Fhillppme  Soonts.. 


Nom- 

ber  of 

men. 


72 
76 

87 
77 
72 
17 

84 
77 


Date  of 
arriyal. 


Mar.  30 

do... 

Apr.  29 
Mar.  25 
....do... 


Apr.    2 
Apr.  27 


Rationed 
to,  upon 
arrival. 


Apr.    15 

Do. 
May    80 
Apr.     7 

Do. 

Apr.     5 
Apr.   80 
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Eations  supplied  during  expeditions  fiscal  years  190S  and  1904. 


AMERICAN  TROOPS. 


ISOB. 
1904. 


Number 

of 
rations. 

COBt. 

29,124 
5,548 

IB,  997.17 
1,841.79 

Average 

COBt  per 

ration. 


90.835 
.8238 


PHIIilPPINE  SCOUTS. 


1908. 
1904. 


11,011 
4,417 


NATIVE  CREWS  OP  TRANSPORTS. 


$1,881.66 
689.08 


90.1195 
.1196 


19QB 

1,878 

$885.68 

$0.1018 

1904 

NATIVE  CARGATX)RBS. 

1908. 
1904. 


6,004 
330 


$575.74 
37.08 


$0,945 
.1183 


TOTAL  NUMBER  RATIONS  ISSUED. 


- 

Number 
of  ra- 
tions. 

Total  cost 

1908 

48,011 
10,895 

$9,060.85 

1904 

1,807.84 

Total - 

58,306 

10,888.00 

Average  cost  i>er  ration  of  all  rations  combined,  $0.1867. 


United  States  Hospital  diet, 

Nnmber  of  days 754 

Cost $271.79 

Average  cost  per  day .8247 

The  only  expense  entirely  incident  to  the  ezx)edition  was  the  cost  of  the  carga- 
dore  rations,  namely,  6,334  rations,  costing  $612.77;  totalmoney  value  of  stores  con- 
demned, $346.84. 

The  articles  formshing  the  greatest  iiercentage  of  this  loss  were  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Beef  stew 5^ 

Hard  bread A 4 

Desiccated  potatoes 12^ 

Sance ,  cranberry 21,^5^ 

Peaches 37 

Pineapples _ 25 

Baking  powder U 
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Statement  of  receipts  and  disbnrsements  covering  the  period  of  the  expedition 
from  March  80  to  Jnne  15, 1008,  as  follows: 

FISCAL  YEAR  190B. 


Receipts. 


CashsaleB. 
Do  .... 


Do 


Amount. 


1548.81 
648.61 

412.  e6 


Month. 


April. 
May.. 


Jnne 


DisborBements. 


Hospital  sapplies 

Purchase  savings 

Hospital  supplies 

Invoiced  to  chief  comndssary,  Division  of 
the  Philippines. 

Hospital  sapplies 

Purchase  savings 


Invoiced  to  Capt.  J.  A.  Logan,  jr.,  oomnusBary,  U.  S.  Army,  by  authority  of  chief 
commissary,  Division  of  the  Philippines,  Manila. 

Total 


Amoxu&t. 


$9.70 

8.  OS 

7.78 

S05.OO 

15.88 

47.10 

4SI1. 00 


1,504.48 


FISCAL  YEAB  1901. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Month. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  sales 

$319.79 

July 

Pnrchiv^e  saviT^gR  .    , ,...,., 

|eo.is 
me4 

Transferred  to^suocessor,  Second  Lieut. 
E.  I.  Small,  Philit)pine  Scouts. 

Total 

819.79 

319.79 

With  the  exception  of  slight  deficiencies  in  rice,  salt,  and  soap,  the  command 
remaining  in  the  Snrigao  Province,  n[iainly  the  Forty-fonrth  and  Forty-fifth  Cora- 
panics  Philippine  Sconts,  will  be  left,  rationed  to  include  sixty  days  from  the  dis- 
continnance  of  the  e^)edition. 

The  rice  is  e^roected  by  the  next  trip  of  the  Ibadan,  and  there  will  be  ample 
time  to  secure  the  other  articles  before  needed. 

A  few  articles  of  the  ration  are  slightiy  in  excess,  but  not  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  warrant  report  for  shipment  to  other  points. 
Very  respectfully, 

William  Weigel, 
Captain,  Quartermaster  Eleventh  Infantry,  Expedition  Commissary, 


hsadquabtebs  subigao  expedition  m  the  fleld, 

Office  of  the  Surgeon, 
Surigao,  Mindanao,  P.  J.,  July  IS,  1903. 

The  Adjutant,  Surigao  Expedition  in  the  Field, 

Surigao,  Mindanao,  P.  L 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
medical  department  in  the  Surigao  expedition  in  the  field: 

Ck>ntract  Surg.  W.  E.  Hall,  with  a  sergeant  and  2  first-class  privates  of  theHoek 
pital  Corps,  accompanying  Companies  G  and  H,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  arrived 
m  Surigao  March  25, 1003,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Mainit  with  Company  G. 
Company  H  proceeded  to  Tubay,  province  of  Surigao,  Mindanao,  and  Jabonga. 
Dr.  H.  E.  Wmslow,  Philippine  constabulary,  proceeded  to  Jabonga,  where  he  ren- 
dered medical  services  to  the  soldiers  as  well  as  to  the  constabulary  forces. 

March  80, 1903,  Colonel  Myer,  headquarters  Eleventh  Infantry,  and  Comi)anies 
K  and  L,  Eleventh  Infantry,  accompanied  by  myself  (First  Lieut.  R.  F.  Metcalfe, 
assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  Army) ,  Contract  Surg.  B.  Ffoulkes,  1  first-class  sergeant, 
and  4  first-class  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  with  medical  suppUes  sufficient  for 
two  companies  for  one  month,  and  equipment  for  field  hospital,  arrived.  Doctor 
Ffoulkes  was  ordered  at  once  to  Cantilan,  Mindanao,  with  Company  L. 

The  field  hospital  was  established  at  Surigao  March  80,  ld08,  in  a  building  being 
prex)ared  for  a  provincial  school,  but  having  formerly  been  used  as  a  military  hos- 
pital when  the  town  was  garrisoned,  and  was  well  located  and  adapted  for  hospital 
purposes,  being  100  yards  from  the  sea  and  having  a  large  open  space  on  all  sides, 
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admitting  a  good  sea  breeze.  Twelve  beds  were  placed  in  the  ward,  which  in 
emergency  cotQd  be  increased  to  24.  One  room,  capacity  2  beds,  being  set  aside 
for  officers. 

A  diet  kitchen  was  established  in  an  ontbnUding,  and  oil  stoves  used  for  cook- 
ing. The  oori»  men  were  attached  to  Company  K  for  rations,  and  therefore  pa- 
tients' diets  only  were  cooked  in  the  hospital.  An  oi)erating  room  was  prepared 
with  snch  conveniences  as  available  with  the  field  equipment.  A  latrine  was  estab- 
lished a  short  distance  from  the  hospital,  but  was  soon  replaced  by  dry-earth 
closets,  all  refuse  being  daUy  emptied  into  the  sea.  A  first^slass  sergeant  and  8 
first-class  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps  were  put  on  duty  at  hospital,  and  later  1 
more  private  added. 

The  latter  part  of  April  Company  L,  Eleventh  Infantry,  accompanied  by  Doctor 
Ffoulkes  and  2  corpi  men,  was  transferred  to  Gigiquit.  April  2,  Contract  Surgs. 
M.  J.  Hansen  and  £.  H.  Jordan,  with  1  private  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  reported  for 
duty.  Doctor  Hansen,  with  1  private  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  was  ordered  to  Tubay, 
Mindanao,  and  Doctor  Jordan  went  to  Placer  with  1  private  of  the  Hospital  Corps. 
Dt.  H.  E.  Winslow,  Philippine  constabulary,  who,  having  volunteered  his  serv- 
ices for  a  short  time,  was  relieved  the  later  part  of  April  and  returned  to  Cebu. 

This  left  1  first  lieutenant  and  assistant  surgeon,  4  contract  surgeons,  1  first- 
class  sergeant,  1  sergeant,  and  12  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps  on  duty  with  the 
expedition.  .         • 

Tubay  and  Placer,  being  seacoast  towns  and  the  outlet  of  trails  to  the  inte- 
rior, were  used  as  dressing  stations  and  temporary  hospitals,  where  the  less  seri- 
ous ailmepts  were  treated  and  from  which  places  more  serious  cases  could  be 
readily  transported  to  the  base  field  hospital  at  Surigao. 

The  troops  oeing  broken  up  into  small  detachments  were  each  accompanied  by 
1  private  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  who,  in  addition  to  his  corps  pouch,  was  fur- 
nished with  such  medicines  as  would  relieve  all  ordinary  complaints,  and  when 
he  could  not  relieve  them,  they  were  sent  to  one  of  the  substations  for  the  obser- 
vation of  a  surgeon.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  ttte  length  of  the  expedition, 
supplies  were  required  for  to  cover  short  i)erioas  only  and  were  issued  in  the  same 
manner.  AH  medical  supplies  were  distributed  from  the  Surigao  hospital,  and 
transportation  facilities  oeing  frequent,  very  little,  if  any,  delay  occurred  in  sup- 
plying the  detachments. 

Special  diet  articles  were  procured  from  the  commissary  and  sent  to  Gigaquit, 
Placer,  and  Tubay,  and  accounted  for  on  the  40  cents  per  day  allowance. 

Considering  the  hard  service  and  all  hardships  connected  with  the  campaign  in 
the  interior  of  a  tropical  country  where  cholera  was  prevalent  in  all  the  towns,  the 
health  of  the  command  was  extremely  good,  the  more  prevalent  diseases  being 
diarrheal  and  malarial. 

It  i^  my  opinion  that  the  malaria  was  brought  in  here  by  the  troops  coming 
from  Camp  Jossman,  island  of  Guimaras,  as  some  of  the  scouts  from  that  place 
were  suffering  from  malaria  upon  their  arrival,  and  all  cases  of  malaria  occur- 
ring here  have  been  among  the  Camp  Jossman  forces,  there  being  only  two  excex>- 
tions,  one  case  occurring  in  a  Tacloban  soldier  and  one  case  in  a  Cebu  soldier, 
all  of  whom  shared  stations  equally  as  liable  to  infection  as  were  those  stations  of 
the  Camp  Jossman  troops. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  malarial  cases  occurring  at  Santiago  and  the 
ford  on  the  Tubay  River,  province  of  Surigao,  Mindanao,  and  the  reports  that 
the  places  were  infested  with  mosquitoes,  I  recommended  that  the  places  be  aban- 
doned, which  recommendation  Colonel  Myer  considered  favorably,  and  the  detach- 
ments were  moved  to  Tubay  within  forty-eight  hours,  where  Doctor  Hanson  gave 
his  attention  to  the  proper  use  of  mosquito  bars,  protecting  those  already  infected 
from  the  mosquito,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  malarial  cases  was  effectually 
reduced. 

The  commanding  officers  and  surgeons  of  all  detachmente  have  given  personal 
attention  to  the  boiling  of  all  drinking  water,  with  the  gratifying  result  that  there 
have  been  only  two  cases  of  cholera,  although  cholera  has  been  prevalent  in  all 
the  towns.  Of  the  two  cases,  both  fatal,  one  was  due  to  the  soldier  disregarding 
the  instructions  of  the  commanding  officer  and  drinking  river  water  unboiled; 
death  followed  in  seventy-two  hours.  The  origin  of  the  other  case  is  unknown, 
but  occurred  at  Mainit  June  25.  Troops  were  put  in  quarantine  at  once.  Three 
others  were  reported  as  suffering  from  cholera.  They  were  removed  to  Placer, 
from  which  place  they  were  reported  as  convalescent  from  cholera,  but  upon 
careful  examination  I  found  one  to  have  acute  dysentery,  one  gastro  enteritis, 
and  one  enteritis.  They  were  allowed,  together  with  Companies  E  and  G, 
Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  to  embark  for  Iloilo  without  further  quarantine. 
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The  average  strength  of  the  command,  exclnfiiye  of  constabtQary,  for  the  three 
and  a  half  months  of  the  expedition  has  been  22  officers  and  571  men. 

A  number  of  cases  of  disability  have  been  dne  to  venereal  disease,  both  gonor- 
rhea and  syphilis,  which  diseases  were  contracted  in  Iloilo  and  Tacloban. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  expedition  the  following  cases  have  been  treated 
in  the  field  hospital  and  dressing  stations: 

A  total  of  181  cases,  as  follows: 

Abscess: 

Cheek 2 

Palmar 1 

Adenitis: 

Chancroidal — 

Suppurative ...- 1 

Nonsuppurative _.. 1 

Gonorrheal,  nonsuppurative. ._ _ 1 

Tramatic,  nonsuppurative 3 

Anaemia,  secondary,  severe - 1 

Arthritis,  tubercular,  chronic 1 

Beriberi,  wet ."- -.- - 1 

Bronchitis .- 1 

Constipation,  acute 2 

Coryza,  acute ._ 1 

Cyst,  sebaceous,  neck _ 1 

Dengue  fever 12 

Diarrhea,  acute _ 23 

Dysentery,  acute 2 

Dhobieitch,  severe 2 

Enteritis,  acute 15 

Furuncle _ 2 

Fracture: 

Rib,  compound 1 

Rib,  simple _ 1 

Ulnar,  compound 2 

Radius,  compound _ 1 

Humerus,  compound. 1 

Gkistro-enteritis,  acute _ _ 4 

Gastritis,  acute __ _ _.  . 4 

GKmorrhea,  acute _ 2 

Indigestion: 

Gastric 1 

latestinal ._ t.  1 

Malaria: 

Tertion,  intermittent 44 

Quotidian,  intermittent - 4 

Nephritis,  acute - 1 

Neuralgia,  facial 1 

Orchitis,  gonorrheal 2 

OSdema,  vasamotor  dilatation  legs 2 

Otitis  media,  acute 2 

Ptyalism,  mercurial 1 

Rheumatism,  acute  inflammatory 1 

Syncope,  heat 1 

Synovitis,  knee,  chronic _ _. 1 

Syphilis,  acute,  secondary.. _ _ _ 5 

Tonsilitis,  acute  follicular 3 

Typhoid  fever _ 1 

Dicer: 

PhagBdemic 1 

Tropical 1 

Wounds: 

Abrasions,  foot 6 

Contused -  1 

Gunshot  (1  soldier,  2  constabulary,  11  ladrones) 14 

Incised 1 

Lacerated _  _ 5 

Of  the  181  cases  treated,  13  were  civilians:  3  deaths  were  dne  to  disease;  3  deaths 
were  due  to  wounds  received:  of  the  latter,  constabulary  killed  in  action  and  the 
other  an  American  accidentally  shot  by  an  outpost. 
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The  following  operations  were  i)erformed: 

Abscess,  cheek,  incised __ 1 

Ampntation: 

Shoulder _ 

Foot 

Finger _ 

Bnba,  incised _ 

Cyst,  sebaceous,  excised _ 

Excision ,  rib _ 

Hydrocele,  excision,  sac 

Infected  heel,  incised _ _ 

Thirteen  of  the  above-mentioned  181  cases  were  transferred  to  other  hospitals, 
it  being  impracticable  to  treat  them  in  the  field  hospital. 

Jnly  13, 1903,  the  field  hospital  became  a  post  hospital,  all  funds  and  medical 
property  being  turned  over  to  Contract  Surg.  M.  J.  minsen. 

One  first-class  sergeant  and  6  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corjm  were  left  in  the 
province.  The  sergeant  and  4  privates  remained  in  the  town  of  Surigao  (1  to  be 
discharged  in  about  two  weeks). 

Contract  Surg.  E.  H.  Jordan  and  1  private  remain  in  the  town  of  Mainit  with 
a  detachment  of  scouts.  One  private  of  the  Hospital  Corps  remains  in  Placer  with 
a  detachment  of  the  scouts,  both  places  being  substations  of  Surigao. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  excellent  serv- 
ices performed  by  First-Class  Sergt.  Matthew  G^vin,  Hospital  Corps,  U.  S.  Army. 
Very  respectfully, 

Raymond  F.  Metcalfe, 
First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  U,  S,  Army,  Surgeon. 

Note. — Since  completion  of  this  report  it  has  been  reported  that  1  private. 
Forty-fourth  Comx>any  Philippine  Scouts,  was  accidentally  shot  and  Inlled  at 
Tigo  River,  Mindanao.  This  will  make  tabulation  of  deaths  given  above  read,  7 
dead,  4  due  to  wounds  received;  2  privates,  Philippine  constabulary;  1  American; 
1  Philippine  scout,  accidentally  killed. 


Field  General  Ordebs,  )      Hdqbs.  Surigao  Expedition  in  the  Field, 

No.  15.  f  Surigao,  Mindanao,  P.  J.,  July  16, 1903, 

In  compliance  with  telegraphic  instructions  from  department  headquarters,  the 
Surigao  expedition  is  hereby  discontinued,  and  all  orders  and  instructions  in  force 
during  that  expedition  will  not  be  binding  on  the  troops  left  in  the  province. 

In  breakmg  up  the  Surigao  expedition  the  colonel  commanding  desires  to  express 
his  entire  appreciation  of  the  work  so  loyally  and  intelligently  performed  by  all 
concerned  m  bringing  the  band  of  outlaws  against  whom  we  have  been  operating 
to  justice. 

In  the  first  fifteen  days  of  this  expedition,  by  hard  marching  and  exposure,  you 
succeeded  in  breaking  up  that  band  into  smaJl  parties,  prevented  their  escape  to 
the  south  or  to  other  provinces,  and  practically  hemmed  them  in  to  a  small  terri- 
tory. Since  that  time,  although  beset  by  the  worst  of  obstacles,  rough  country, 
almost  imi)enetrable  jungle  and  swamp,  without  the  aid  of  resident  x>eople,  and 
often  when  away  from  your  base,  compelled  to  live  on  native  rice  and  comotes, 
you  have  succeeded  in  running  to  earth  and  either  killing  or  capturing  almost  the 
entire  band,  together  with  all  the  leaders  except  the  head,  who,  had  he  been  dis- 
posed to  contest  the  ground  instead  of  hiding,  would  have  soon  fallen  to  your 
efforts.  He  has,  however,  been  deprived  of  the  majority  of  his  comrades,  who 
have  received  meet  justice,  and  of  practically  all  the  serviceable  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion he  obtained  at  Surigao,  when  the  lamented  Capt.  L.  M.  Clark,  Philippine  con- 
stabulary, was  killed  in  the  endeavor  to  prevent  his  so  doing. 

In  ten  separate  affairs,  however  small  they  may  have  seemed,  you  succeeded  in 
worsting  the  band  of  outlaws,  with,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  the  loss  on  our  side 
of  1  man  killed  and  1  who  died  of  wounds  received  in  action,  both  members  of  the 
Philippine  constabulary. 

To  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  Companies  E,  G,  and  H, 
of  the  Forty-fourth  and  Forty-fifth  Companies  of  scouts  and  of  the  Philippine 
constabulary,  whose  lot  was  thrown  with  ours,  the  commanding  officer  has  noth- 
ing but  the  utmost  praise  to  confer,  and  he  thanks  them  for  the  good,  loyal,  and 
ef&cient  work  done  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
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To  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  his  own  regiment  he  has  only  to  say  that  he 
considers  himself  most  fortunate  in  having  the  honor  to  command  a  force  so  efficient 
on  all  points. 

While  the  troops  in  the  field  were  doing  their  work  a  part  of  the  success  is  doe 
to  the  efficient  staff  of  the  expedition,  who  have  kept  in  tonch  with  the  troojM  in 
the  field,  endeavoring  to  anticipate  all  their  wants  and  necessities.  His  tmmks 
are  especially  due  to  Capt.  John  S.  Battle,  adjutant,  and  to  Capt.  William  Weigel, 
quartermaster  and  commissary  of  the  expedition.  No  less  than  to  the  troops 
in  the  field  are  due  his  thanks  to  the  small  detachment  left  at  Surigao  for  arduous 
and  efficient  duty,  guarding  the  mass  of  desperate  prisoners  turned  over  to  them 
for  safe-keeping,  this  detachment  practicaliy  doing  guard  duty  the  entire  time, 
day  and  night,  for  several  months,  conditions  often  as  fully  trying  as  duty  in  the 
field. 

The  base  hospital  at  Surigao,  commanded  by  First  Lieut.  Ba3anond  F.  Metcalfe, 
assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  Army,  has  been  a  source  of  comfort  to  those  sick  and 
wounded  sent  in  from  the  field.  To  Doctor  Metcalfe  esx)ecially  and  to  his  corps  of 
assistants  are  due  the  thanks  of  the  commanding  officer  for  good  and  efficient 
service. 

The  officers  and  crews  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  expedition  deserve  much 
credit  for  the  cheerful  compliance  with  aU  orders.  The  services  of  Mr.  Everard 
C.  Frost  especially,  and  of  Pedro  Diaz,  as  interpreters  and  assistants  in  collecting 
evidence,  have  been  invaluable. 

The  presidente  of  the  town  of  Surigao  has  at  all  times  given  his  full  and  loyal 
support. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  we  have  all  so  i)erf ormed  the  duties  required  of  us 
as  to  call  forth  on  two  occasions  the  commendation  of  the  general  officers  under 
whose  direction  we  have  served. 

By  order  of  Colonel  Myer: 

J.  S.  Battle, 
Captain  f  Adjutant  Eleventh  Infantry,  Adjutant, 


Report  of  Lieut,  H,  Frank,  Philijmine  Scouts,  of  encounter  with  insurgents  at 

Catarman,  islanaof  Camaguin,  May  IS,  1903, 

Company  48,  Philippine  Scouts, 
Cagayan,  Mindanao,  P,  I,,  June  10, 1903,  ' 

The  Adjutant-General,  DmsiON  of  the  Philippines. 
(Through  adjutant-general,  Department  of  the  Visayas.) 

Sir:  With  reference  to  my  telegram  of  May  15, 1903,  regarding  an  encotmter 
with  insurgents  at  Catarman,  island  of  Camaguin,  P.  I.,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report: 

In  compliance  with  telegraphic  instructions  from  headquarters,  Department  of 
the  Visayas,  Company  43,  Philippine  Scouts,  changed  station  from  Dapitan,  Min- 
danao, to  Cagayan,  Mindanao,  on  May  9.  Immediately  upon  my  arrival  at  that 
date  at  Cagayan  the  governor  of  the  province  (Misamis),  Senior  Manuel  Corrales, 
requested  me  to  send  a  detachment  of  troops  to  the  island  of  Camaguin,  where,  as 
he  stated,  a  band  of  insurgents  were  defying  the  authority  of  the  government. 
Having  before  my  departure  from  Dapitan  received  instructions  to  report  upon 
my  arrival  at  Cagayan  to  the  chief  of  Philippine  constabulary  at  Manila  for  duty, 
I  did  so  on  May  10  and  received  an  answer  from  said  officer  on  the  12th,  directing 
me  in  absence  of  detailed  instructions,  which  had  been  mailed  to  me,  to  use  my 
own  judgment  in  dealing  with  the  situation  at  m^  station.  Thereupon  I  informed 
the  governor  that  I,  with  my  company,  was  at  his  disx)Osition,  and  ne  renewed  his 
request  regarding  the  trip  to  Camaguin. 

With  a  detachment  of  45  scoute  of  my  company  I  left,  accompanied  by  the  gov- 
ernor, Cagayan  at  1  o'clock  a.  m. .  May  13,  on  the  coast-guard  cutter  Palawan,  and, 
arriving  at  Camaguin  Island,  stopped  first  at  the  southern  point,  the  barrio  of 
Guinsiliban,  separated  from  the  island  of  Mindanao  by  a  strait  only  about  7 
miles  wide.  As  this  point  is  regarded  as  a  favorite  stepping-off  stone  from  Cami- 
guin  Island  for  anyone  who  may  be  in  a  hurry,  and  was  at  the  same  time  well  8ui>- 
plied  with  all  kinds  of  small  boats,  I  left  a  detachment  of  7  scouts  commanded  by  a 
sergeant,  and  also  a  trustworthy  native  familiar  with  Camaguin,  at  that  point 
witti  instructions  to  let  no  one  depart  unless  he  was  vouched  for  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned native  to  have  no  connection  whatsoever  with  the  present  trouble  on  that 
island.    Then  continuing  the  trip  around  the  east  and  north  coaste  of  the  island  I 
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stopped  at  Manbajao,  the  largest  town  of  the  island,  with  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
reaching  that  place  abont  9.30  a.  m.  The  governor  had  informed  me  in  the  mean- 
time of  the  general  conditions  then  existing,  the  character  of  the  natives,  and  the 
approximate  location  of  the  band.  After  securing  reliable  guides  at  Manbajao  I 
left  First  Sergt.  Baldomero  Alvarez  with  9  scouts  at  that  place  with  instructions 
to  start  across  the  mountains  toward  Catarman  at  about  10.30  a.  m.  and  to  look 
out  for  any  members  of  the  band  who  might  be  trying  to  escape  in  the  direction 
from  which  he  was  coming,  inasmuch  as  I  intended  to  strike  the  band  at  about 
3  p.  m. ,  and  his  route  would  bring  him  by  that  time  close  to  the  place,  barring 
accidents.  I  then  continued  the  trip  around  the  southern  coast  and  landed  at 
Catarman  at  about  1  p.  m. 

The  town  extends  along  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  about  2  miles,  lined  on  both 
sides  with  cocoanut  groves,  and  is  located  about  7  miles  south  from  an  active 
volcano.  AH  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  about  three  or  four  natives, 
had  left  the  town,  inasmuch  as  the  band  of  insurgents  in  question  was  encamped 
about  2  miles  from  the  town,  and,  further,  the  leader  of  the  band,  Valero  Camaro, 
had  visited  the  town  that  very  same  morning  with  about  250  of  his  followers.  Hear- 
ing that  troops  had  ^sembarked  on  the  island,  he  left  the  town  for  the  purpose  of 
prex>aring  everything  for  the  impending  fight.  The  few  people  who  still  up  to  that 
time  had  remamed  at  Catarman,  now  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  packing  their 
few  belongings  together  hastily  left,  part  for  the  mountains  and  part  for  the 
neighboring  towns.  While  discussing  the  situation  with  the  governor  in  the  Casa 
Popular,  a  native  entered,  bearing  a  note  from  the  leader,  Valero  Camaro,  in 
which  said  Camaro  informed  everybody  that  he  knew  troops  had  landed  at  Catar- 
man and  that  if  the  troox>8  did  really  care  to  meet  him  and  his  followers,  the 
''  Levantadores,''  they  could  easily  do  so  by  going  to  his  quartel.  One  of  the 
above-mentioned  few  natives  who  had  remained  at  Catarman  served  as  ^ide,  and 
starting  at  2.30  p.  m.  we  reached  the  place  about  3.15  p.  m.,  after  a  2-mile  march. 
The  first  part  of  the  road  had  been  a  steep  incline  and  the  latter  part  a  gentle 
slope  until  within  about  800  yards  from  the  quartel,  when  it  became  nearly  level, 
in  its  formation  almost  approaching  a  plateau,  covered  with  grass  4  and  5  feet 
high. 

The  fight  opened  at  about  400  yards  with  a  few  volleys,  upon  which  the 
enemy  promptly  and  bravely  rushed  to  the  front  to  meet  the  attack.  They  quickly 
lined  up  in  front  of  their  breastwork  in  nearly  two  equal  ranks,  separated  by 
about  8  yards,  idtogether  300  hundred  strong,  the  leader  and  some  of  his  sub- 
chiefs  in  front,  all  uniformed,  the  officers  in  gray  with  a  broad  red  sash  across  the 
breast,  the  others  in  the  old  Si)anish  uniform — blue  striped  with  collar  ornaments. 
They  had  no  firc^u^ns  whatsoever,  but  each  one  had  two  cutting  weapons  like 
bolos,  spears,  or  daggers.  I  continued  the  advance  up  to  100  yards,  and  by  opening 
rapid  fire  upon  the  band  drove  them  back  to  their  shelter.  This  action  was 
necessary,  as  there  was  in  the  beginning  a  chance  for  the  enemy  to  advance  through 
the  high  grass  unobserved,  too  close.  I  could  now  see  the  cuartel  very  plainly, 
which  stood  in  a  clearing  and  was  of  considerable  size,  had  few  bamboo  shacks 
near  by,  and  was  surrounded  toward  the  approach,  from  coast  and  town,  by  a 
5  foot  high  fence,  constructed  of  bamboo  and  bushes  in  form  of  an  abatis, 
and  followed  by  a  trench.  For  the  next  fifteen  minutes  a  desultory  fire  at  will 
was  kept  up,  but  owing  to  the  high  grass  in  which  we  still  found  ourselves  and 
which  made  clear  observation  rather  difficult,  and  to  the  inability  of  the  scouts 
to  observe  and  note  the  effect  of  their  fire,  the  enemy  being  most  of  the  time  con- 
cealed behind  the  fence,  the  men  became  restless.  In  order  to  steady  them  as 
well  as  to  prepare  for  the  assault,  I  caused  a  few  volleys  to  be  fired ,  advancing  at  the 
same  time  up  to  within  40  yards,  then  rushed  their  x)osition,  scaled  the  fence,  and 
after  a  few  moments  of  hand-to-hand  encounter,  in  which  carbines  had  to  be  used 
as  clubs,  we  broke  their  line,  driving  them  before  us  in  two  ravines  near  by. 

They  refused  to  surrender,  even  in  the  face  of  certain  death,  and  time  and 
time  again  we  had  to  meet  and  repulse  savage  onslaughts  of  the  enemy  by  par- 
ties of  20,  more  or  less,  who  with  a  leader  would  suddenly  rush  out  of  some  place 
of  concealment,  leaving  some  victims  of  their  rashness  behind  and  carrying  the 
wounded  along.  I  had  entered  the  fight  with  25  scouts,  and  leaving  now  10  on 
the  plateau  to  guard  against  any  surprise  scoured  the  ravines,  which  caused  the 
band ,  then  already  pretty  well  broken  up,  to  disperse  in  hasty  flight.  Singly  and  in 
small  parties  they  disappeared  into  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and  after  burning 
their  cuartels,  with  whatever  provisions  and  clothing  we  found  there,  returned  to 
the  town  about  5  p.  m.,  and  thence  aboard  the  steamship  Pa  Zau^aw,  where  the  gov- 
ernor, with  a  guard  which  I  had  at  his  request  placed  at  his  disposition,  awaited 
our  return.  As  I  had  seen  quite  a  few  escaping  in  the  direction  of  Manbajao,  I 
had  reasons  to  believe  that  some  of  them  would  undoubtedly  be  encountered  by 
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First  Sergeant  Alvarez,  whom  I  expected  to  arrive  with  his  detachment  aboat 
that  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fight;  but  not  knowing  the  exact  trail  he  had. 
taken,  I  could  only  wait,  keeping  in  the  meantime  a  sharp  lookout  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  he  was  to  be  seen  or  heard.  While  thus  waiting,  I  related  my 
experience  with  Camaro's  band  to  the  governor,  and  he  told  me  the  following,  in 
order  to  explain  the  fanaticism  with  which  they  awaited  our  arrival  and  met  onr 
attack  and  stood  their  ground  for  such  a  length  of  time,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  losses  that  were  inflicted  upon  them: 

Up  to  that  day  there  never  had  been  any  war  or  warfare  carried  on  in  this  island . 
Some  disaffected  native,  proclaiming  himself  as  the  son  of  Jesus  Christ  and  hav- 
ing come  from  Paradise,  had  arrived  on  Camaguin  about  two  months  before  and 
for  some  purj)ose  collected  a  band  of  about  300  followers.  He  declared  a  "  holy 
war''  against  the  white  race,  and  by  constant  preaching  and  making  promises 
and  presents  and  sale  of  amulets  or  '  *  anting-anting ' '  for  protection  against  wounds 
and  death  had  complete  control  and  sway  over  this  band.  One  energetic  mis- 
guided native  of  some  standing  and  influence,  Valero  Camaro,  became  the  actual 
leader  and  selected,  in  his  turn,  assistant  chiefs,  eight  in  number.  The  band  was 
regularlv  organized  and  uniformed,  but  had  for  arms  only  spears,  bolos,  and  dag- 

fers.  They  then  made  up  a  collection  of  800  pesos  and  sent  a  commissioner  to 
[anbajao  for  the  purpose  of  buying  whatever  firearms  he  could.  This  attempt 
was  without  result,  inasmuch  as  the  president  of  that  town  is  a  stanch  friend 
and  loval  supporter  of  the  Government  and  frustrated  this  scheme.  About  this 
time  tne  census  was  to  be  taken  on  Camaguin  Island,  but  when  the  enumerator 
came  to  Catarman  he  was  ordered  away  from  the  town  with  the  advice  never  to 
return  if  he  valued  his  life.  Upon  this  affront  a  detachment  of  Philippine  con- 
stabulary from  Cagayan,  commanded  by  the  senior  insx)ector  of  Philippine  con- 
stabulary of  that  province,  was  ordered  Iw  the  governor  to  accompany  the 
enumerator  to  Catarman.  Upon  arrival  at  Catarman  the  inspector  of  constabu- 
lary was  informed  by  some  natives,  inhabitants  of  Catarman,  that  there  was  no 
trouble  whatsoever  at  that  place  and  that  the  recent  apparent  trouble  with  tiie 
enumerator  was  caused  only  by  some  misunderstanding. 

Taking  those  statements  for  granted  to  be  true,  the  inspector  thereupon  returned 
to  Cagayan  with  his  detachment,  reporting  upon  his  return  the  result  of  the  expe- 
dition to  the  provincial  governor.  The  enumerator,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
returned  with  the  aforementioned  detachment  of  constabulary,  was  sent  for  the 
third  time  to  Catarman,  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  7  members  of  the  con- 
stabulary force  stationed  at  Cagayan.  However,  when  the  first  detachment  of 
constabulary  arrived  at  Catarman  there  was  the  force  under  Camaro,  formerly 
alluded  to,  already  there  in  arms  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow 
at  what  they  presumed  to  be  their  enemies.  When  luckily  the  detachment  sent 
first  did  not  make  an  attempt  to  attack  they  were  allowed  to  dex>art  without 
molestation,  although  several  hundred  armed  and  disaffected  natives  were  hover- 
ing like  vultures  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  small  detachment.  When,  however, 
the  second  detachment  arrived  at  Catarman,  Valero  Camaro  sought  and  soon 
found  a  few  hours  after  its  arrival  an  opportunity  for  an  attack  upon  this  detach- 
ment. With  few  followers  he  attacked  and  wounded  2  constabularies  and  escai)ed 
with  his  adherents  under  cover  of  darkness,  the  shots  fired  at  them  by  the  detach- 
ment failing  to  find  a  mark.  The  detachment  finding  itself  too  weak  in  numbers 
to  remain  on  the  island  returned  to  Cagayan  immediately,  bringing  the  enume- 
rator back.  This  was  the  main  reason  the  governor  of  the  province  desired  these 
outlaws  to  be  taught  a  severe  lesson.  After  this  second  detachment  of  constabu- 
lary had  left  Camaguin,  Camaro  shrewdly  collected  the  empty  shells  fired  by  the 
aforementioned  detachment  and  presenting  them  with  ostentatious  show  to  his 
followers  pointed  to  his  amulet,  exhorting  his  men  to  remain  in  arms  against 
their  enemy,  as  nothing  could  harm  them  as  long  as  they  wore  their  anting-anting. 
This  naturally  had  the  desired  effect  upon  his  ignorant  followers  to  make  them 
fanatic  and  reckless  for  any  coming  fight,  and  thus  explains  the  rashness,  reck- 
lessness, and  valor  displayed  by  them  on  May  13. 

In  the  meantime,  to  resume  my  report,  it  was  getting  dusk  and  no  sign  from  my 
detachment,  which  was  to  come  from  the  direction  of  Manbajao,  until  about 
6.30  p.  m.  Firing  was  heard  in  that  direction,  about  2  miles  from  shore.  I  then 
knew  that  my  detachment  had  met  part  of  the  enemy.  With  12  men  I  went 
ashore  to  assist  my  first  sergeant,  if  that  could  be  done.  The  firing  lasted  about 
forty  minutes,  and  by  that  time  I  noticed  by  the  fire  and  smoke  of  burned  shacks 
the  route  the  detachment  was  taking.  With  the  assistance  of  the  captain  of  the 
Palawan,  who  blew  the  steamer's  whistle  at  intervals  to  indicate  the  XK)int  of 
embarkation,  the  detachment  reached  us  about  7.30  p.  m.  On  its  way  from  Man- 
bajao the  detachment  had  encountered  an  armed  native,  who,  upon  being  ques- 
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tioned,  stated  he  had  come  from  the  direction  of  Catarman;  that  a  band  of 
iu»Tirgents  there  had  been  engaged  in  a  fight  with  troops  that  afternoon  and  dis- 

Eersed;  that  he  knew  of  a  party  between  50  and  100  being  concealed  abont  one 
onr's  march  from  where  they  then  were,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  serve  as 
gliide.  He  led  the  way,  and  in  very  few  minates  they  came  in  sight  of  a  good- 
sized  house  near  a  bamboo  grove,  through  which  latter  grove  the  narrow  trail 
continued.  Giving  a  curious,  evidently  preconcerted  signal,  the  guide  attempted 
to  escajie,  but  was  held  back,  inasmucn  as  immediately  upon  hearing  the  signal 
about  100  armed  and  uniformed  insurgents  made  their  appearance  on  both  sides 
of  the  trail  in  the  aforementioned  bamboo  grove. 

This  band,  thus  lying  in  ambush,  was  undoubtedly  recruited  from  small  parties 
of  the  band  which  was  beaten  and  dispersed  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  The  first 
sergeant,  with  coolness  and  great  presence  of  mind,  threw  his  9  men  in  a  skirmi^ 
line  and  ordered  the  enemy  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender.  The  answer 
was  a  shout  and  rush  from  the  enemy.  Owing  to  the  quickly  gathering  darkness 
and  the  close  quarters  at  which  both  parties  found  themselves,  the  nght  com- 
menced with  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  encounter.  The  detachment,  although  only 
small  in  numbers,  determinedly,  resolutely,  and  persistently  drove  the  band  before 
them,  inflicting  a  loss  of  12  dead  found  on  the  field,  and  many  wounded,  who,  how- 
ever, were  carried  off  by  their  comrades.  On  account  of  the  first  fierce  mel6e,  dur- 
ing which  the  enemy,  owing  to  his  superior  numbers  and  being  armed  with  knives 
somehow  had  temporarily  the  advantage  over  the  scouts,  two  members  of  the 
detachment  were  wounded — Corporal  Andres  Ylllahermosa,  penetrating  bolo 
wound  left  lung  and  left  shoulder,  and  Private  Celestino  Ortizo,  bolo  cuts  left  arm 
and  back  of  left  shoulder,  both  men  of  Company  43,  Philippine  Scouts,  the  wounds 
of  the  former  serious  and  of  the  latter  slight.  After  successfully  defeating  and 
dispersing  the  band  and  frustrating  their  ill-meant  surprise,  the  small  detachment, 
carrying  its  wounded,  made  its  wav  through  the  jungles  and  darkness,  with  foes 
still  lurking  around  them,  cautiously  but  nevertheless  gallantly,  until  I  met  them 
and  brought  them  back  to  the  steamer. 

All  possible  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  wounded,  who  were  taken  back  to 
Cagayan  the  next  day  and  placed  under  proper  medical  care.  The  next  morning. 
May  14, 1  intended  to  destroy  the  town  of  Catarman,  on  account  of  most  of  its 
inhabitants  having  taken  an  active  x>art  in  this  uprising,  but  abstained  from  doing 
so  at  the  request  of  the  provincial  governor.  I  returned  on  May  14  to  the  southern 
point  of  Camaguin,  the  barrio  of  Guinsiliban,  where  I  picked  up  the  detachment 
of  7  men  I  had  left  there  the  day  previous.  The  sergeant  in  charge  had  noth- 
ing to  report.  With  this  detachment  and  the  2  wounded  scouts  I  returned  to 
Cagayan,  arriving  there  about  5  p.  m.  In  order  to  prevent  the  remnants  of  tMs 
band  from  reassembling  I  left  39  men  in  charge  of  First  Sergeant  Alvarez  at  Catar- 
man with  instructions  to  follow  up  the  victory  of  the  preceding  day  by  attempt- 
ing to  capture  any  member  of  the  band  whose  whereabouts  they  might  be  able  to 
ascertain.  On  May  151  sent  Second  Lieut.  L.  E.  Grennan ,  Company  43,  Philippine 
Scouts,  with  an  additional  detachment  of  13  men  to  Catarman,  thus  making  the 
entire  force  there  1  officer,  52  scouts,  and  1  acting  hospital  steward.  My  instruc- 
tions to  Lieutenant  Grennan  were  to  cross  the  island  several  times,  to  obtain  infor- 
mation regarding  the  whereabouts  of  any  surviving  members  of  the  band,  to  cap- 
ture or  destroy  them  when  found,  and  thus,  in  short,  thoroughly  clear  the  island 
of  any  trace  of  these  evil  doers.  Lieutenant  Grennan  was  especially  adapted  to 
this  kind  of  work  on  account  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Visayan  lan- 
g^uage  and  its  different  dialects.  Up  to  May  25, 18  more  outlaws  who  refused  to 
surrender  were  killed  and  52  captured.  (Lieutenant  Grennan 's  report  regarding 
his  work  is  inclosed  herewith.)  At  the  end  of  the  month  of  May  the  remaining 
members  of  the  band  had  surrendered  to  the  detachment,  with  the  exception  of 
one  subchief ,  **  Santiago  Bama,"  who,  as  stated  by  reliable  sources,  had  iliade  his 
escape  to  Bohol. 

At  the  earnest  and  repeated  requests  of  the  provincial  governor  a  detachment 
of  22  scouts,  under  a  sergeant,  witn  one  acting  hospital  steward,  has  been  kept  at 
Catarman  to  restore  confidence  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  prevent  any  slumbering 
embers  of  the  old  firebrand  from rekindlinginto a fiame of  insurrection  and  rebel- 
lion and  oi>en  defiance  of  law  and  order.  The  detachment  of  my  company  yet  at 
Catarman  is  visited  by  me  as  often  as  I  can  do  so  with  the  present  available  trans- 
portation, and  every  visit  shows  more  and  more  improvements  in  the  present  peace- 
ful condition  on  the  island,  and  especially  in  the  once  deserted  town  of  Catarman. 
Law  and  order  reigns  now  where  tnere  once  was  chaos,  and  all  of  the  inhabitants, 
numbering  more  than  2,000,  are  engaged  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life  and 
happiness, 
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The  resiQt  of  the  operations  of  this  company  on  Camagnin  Island  smnmed  np 
would  be  as  follows:  May  13— number  of  insurgents  killed,  54;  number  of  wounded, 
unknown;  among  the  dead  is  to  be  counted  Valero  Camaro,  the  leader;  from  May 
14  to  May  25 — number  of  insurgents  killed,  18;  nimiber  captured,  52;  number  of 
wounded,  unknown;  from  May  25  to  May  31 — the  surrender  of  the  remainder  of 
the  band,  with  the  exception  of  one  subleader,  who  escax>ed  to  Bohol,  and  a  few 
members  who ,  not  caring  to  surrrender ,  had  died  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountams. 

On  May  25  the  detachment  at  Catarman  lost  one  of  its  members,  Private  Sizto 
Villacampa,  who  died  there  on  that  date  of  Asiatic  cholera,  in  line  of  duty.  In 
other  respects  the  health  of  the  command  has  been  excellent. 

I  desire  to  thank  at  this  place  Senor  Manuel  Corrales,  governor  of  the  province 
of  Misamis,  for  his  willing  and  cheerful  assistance  and  loyal  support  rendered  to 
the  troops  under  my  command  at  all  times. 

I  desire  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  department  and  division  commander  to 
the  meritorious  conduct  of  Second  Lieut.  L.  E.  Grennan,  Company  43,  Philippine 
Scouts,  for  the  untiring  energy,  good  judgment,  and  perseverance  display^  bjr 
him  in  hunting  down  the  scattered  members  of  Valero  Camaro's  band  on  Canu- 
guin  Island.  His  work,  which  has  shown  a  high  order  of  military  talent,  culmi- 
nated in  the  destruction  and  surrender  of  the  entire  band. 

In  conclusion.  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  First  Sergt.  Baldomero  Alvarez, 
Company  43,  Philippine  Scouts,  for  a  certificate  of  merit  for  gallant  and  meritorions 
conduct  in  action  at  Catarman,  Camaguin,  P.  I.,  Ma^  13, 1903,  and  for  voluntarily 
nursing,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  lifd,  a  comrade  stricken  with  Asiatic  cholera  on 
May  24  and  25, 1903,  at  Catarman,  Camaguin,  P.  I.  On  May  13  he  met.  with  only 
9  scouts,  a  sudden,  well-prepared,  and  savage  attack  of  100  bolomen;  by  his  gal- 
lantry, presence  of  mind,  and  coolness  saved  his  small  command  from  utter 
destruction,  inflicted  heavy  losses  upon  the  enemy,  and  dispersed  the  rest  of  the 
band.  On  May  24  and  25, 1903,  he  nursed  Private  Sixto  Villacampa,  of  the  same 
company,  who  was  stricken  with  Asiatic  cholera,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  con- 
tracted thereby  this  dread  disease  himself  on  account  of  his  sacrifice,  and  recov- 
ered only  after  long  sickness  and  suffering. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  personally  observe  First  Sergt.  Alvarez  for  two 
years  past,  and  have  found  him  all  the  time  a  sober,  industrious,  ze^ous,  and 
X)ainstaking  soldier,  cool  in  action,  brave  and  efficient  in  the  i)erf ormanoe  of  every 
duty  devolving  upon  him. 

I  intended  originally  to  embody  in  this  report  also  certain  reconmiendations 
regarding  the  change  of  black  powder  now  in  use  with  the  Springfield  carbines 
by  the  scouts  to  smokeless  i)owder,  or,  if  practicable,  a  complete  change  from 
Springfield  carbines  to  United  States  magazine  carbines,  caliber  .30;  but  as  such 
reconmiendations  must  evidently  be  ratner  exhaustive  and  would  consume  too 
much  space  here  I  will  make  that  matter  the  subject  of  a  sex>arate  report  to  be 
forwarded  to  your  office  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  Frank, 
First  Lieutenant  Company  43,  Philippine  Scouts, 

Comvianding  Company  4S,  Philippine  Scouts, 


Appendix  III. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Mindanao, 

Zamboanga,  P.  J.,  June  SO,  1903. 

Adjutant-General,  United  States  Army, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
(Through  Headquarters,  Division  of  the  Philippines.) 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  operations 
in  this  department  from  the  date  of  my  assignment  to  command  to 
date  of  my  being  relieved. 

I  reached  Zamboanga  July  4, 1902,  pursuant  to  Special  Orders,  No. 
142,  Division  of  the  Philippines,  and  on  July  10  relieved  Gen.  G.  W. 
Davis  of  the  command  of  the  Seventh  Separate  Brigade.  Herewith  is 
a  statement  showing  the  troops  in  the  department  at  that  date;  also 
the  changes  and  present  strength  of  command : 

Troops  in  Seventh  Separate  Brigade  on  Jnly  10, 1902:  Entire  Fifteenth  Cavah*y; 
entire  Twenty-seventh  Infantry;  Tenth  Infantry,  10  companies;  Company  F,  engi- 
neers: Company  G,  engineers;  Twenty-fifth  Battery  Field  Artillery,  and  Forty- 
ninth  and  Fiftieth  Companies  Philippine  Sconts. 

Troops  joining  since  Jnly  10, 1902:  Tenth  Infantry,  Company  A,  Jnly  19, 1902, 
and  Company  B,  Jnly  20,  1902;  Company  E,  engineers.  May  13, 1903;  Seventeenth 
Battery  Field  Artillery,  March  5, 1903;  Eleventh  Infantry,  Second  Battalion,  Jnly 
27,  1902;  entire  Twenty-third  Infantry,  Jnne  1,  1903;  Twenty-eighth  Infantry, 
Third  Battalion,  October  11,  1903;  Twenty-eighth  Infantry,  Companies  A,  D,  F, 
and  G,  Jannary  17,  1903;  Twenty-eighth  Infantry,  Companies  B,  C,  E,  and  H, 
Jannaiy'81, 1903;  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  Companies  I  and  K,  October  1, 1902, 
and  Forty-eighth  Company  Philippine  Scouts,  October  1, 1902. 

Troops  leaving  since  Jnly  10,  1902:  Entire  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  Jnne  7, 
1903;  Tenth  Infantry,  Companies  C,  D,  K,  L,  and  M,  May  15,  1903;  Company  F, 
engineers,  November  24, 1902;  Company  G,  engineers,  May  15, 1903;  Twenty-fifth 
Battery  Field  Artillery,  April  24,  1903,  and  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  Companies 
I  and  K,  April  24, 1903. 

Troops  at  present  in  department:  Entire  Fifteenth  Cavalry;  Tenth  Infantry 
headquarters.  Companies  A,  B,  E,  F,  G,  H,  and  I;  Company  E,  engineers;  Seven- 
teenth Battery  Field  Artillery;  Eleventh  Infantry,  Second  Battalion;  entire 
Twenty-third  Infantry;  entire  Twenty-eighth  Infantry,  and  Forty-eighth,  Forty- 
ninth,  and  Fiftieth  Comi)anies  Philippine  Scouts. 

Aggregate  strength  of  command  on  Jnly  10, 1902,  was  4,596;  aggregate  strength 
of  command  at  present  is  4,516. 

On  October  1  the  brigade  was  discontinued  and  the  Department  of 
Mindanao  established,  containing  the  territory  heretofore  covered  by 
brigade  lines  and  adding  the  island  of  Paragua.  When  I  assumed 
command  all  the  island  of  Mindanao,  excepting  the  northern  provinces 
of  Misamis  and  Surigao,  and  all  the  Jolo  Archipelago  were  under  mili- 
tary jurisdiction  and  have  so  remained  to  present  date.  While  there 
are  scattered  settlements  of  Filipinos  at  several  places  along  the  sea- 
shore, the  main  population  consists  of  Moros  and  pagan  tribes.  The 
Filipinos  that  inhabit  the  seacoast  towns  live  about  as  is  usual 
throughout  the  Philippine  Islands.  They  raise  considerable  rice  and 
other  food  stuffs,  seek  employment  in  various  ways,  and  are  a  very 
peaceful  community.  Ladronism  as  it  exists  in  the  other  islands  is 
not  known  in  military  Mindanao.    The  Moros  live  in  villages  scattered 
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along  the  seashores  and  are  found  in  the  interior,  noticeably  in  the 
high  open  lands  surrounding  Lake  Lanao  and  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
They  have  no  general  form  of  government,  are  broken  up  and  divided 
into  numberless  tribes  and  clans,  each  ruled  by  a  sultan  or  dato. 

These  petty  chiefs  are  practically  independent  of  any  superior  con- 
trol and  are  powerful  in  proportion  to  their  following  and  their 
weapons  of  war.  They  make  peace  and  alliances  with  each  other; 
fall  out  and  quarrel  whenever  any  disagreement  springs  up;  wage 
war  on  each  other ;  and  are  generally  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fear  and 
distrust  of  neighbors.  This  engenders  the  almost  universal  habit  of 
carrying  weapons.  Firearms  are  a  great  advantage,  and  the  average 
Moro  will  take  almost  any  risk  and  commit  any  crime  to  secure  a  gun. 
They  are  not  well  armed  as  a  whole,  and  most  of  their  guns  are  of 
obsolete  pattern  and  ammunition  is  very  scarce  and  hard  to  obtain. 
Every  man  carries  a  hand  weapon,  and  it  varies  in  shape  and  size  in 
different  localities;  many  carry  lances,  which  are  perhaps  their  most 
effective  weapons  against  Europeans.  From  early  times  they  have  used 
small  cannon,  called  "lantacas,"  for  defense  of  their  cottas.  These 
guns  were  evidently  made  by  the  Chinese  and  probably  traded  to  the 
Moros  for  such  articles  as  had  money  value. 

While  all  Moros  have  many  characteristics  in  common,  they  vary  in 
some  particulars  according  to  locality.  The  shore  Moros  are  generally 
fishermen  and  live  largely  by  toiling  in  the  sea.  The  lake  Moros  are 
farmers  in  a  rude  way  and  raise  such  crops  as  the  soil  and  the  climate 
permit.  All  Moros  are  weavers  of  cloth  and  are  expert  in  making 
mats,  baskets,  and  various  articles  from  native  fibers.  They  are  also 
expert  workers  in  iron,  and  produce  hand  weapons  of  various  designs 
for  war  and  a  working  bolo  that  answers  many  purposes. 

The  sea  Moros  are  expert  sailors  and  go  about  in  all  weather  in 
their  small  boats  often  loaded  to  the  water's  edge.  The  inland  Moros 
have  many  ponies  and  were  formerly  well  provided  with  carabao,  but 
in  common  with  others  have  lost  most  of  their  work  cattle  by  disease. 
They  have  no  education  as  a  class.  The  priests  or  panditas  are  gen- 
erally conversant  with  Arabic  characters  and  some  of  the  chiefs  are 
similarly  informed.  In  communicating  with  them  the  Arabic  letter 
is  used  and  generally  an  answer  is  returned,  probably  written  by  the 
pandita.  This  limited  education  has  been  kept  up  by  the  selection 
of  boys  willing  to  study  and  who  replace  their  instructors  as  time 
goes  on.  The  impossibility  to  converse  directly  with  the  Moros,  and 
having  often  to  use  both  Moro  and  Spanish  interpreters,  who  in  turn 
require  a  Spanish  and  an  English  interpreter,  has  made  communica- 
tion difficult  and  has  probably  led  to  misunderstandings. 

The  feeling  of  the  Mindanao  Moros  toward  the  Americans  presents 
the  two  opposite  phases  of  friendship  and  hostility.  The  Moros  inhab- 
iting the  Rio  Grande  Valley  have  been  uniformly  friendly.  The  Moros 
about  Zamboanga  and  along  the  coast  in  both  directions  have  never 
given  trouble.  The  Lake  Moros  are  divided;  some  accepted  our  pres- 
ence  with  good  will,  others  stood  aloof  and  are  standing  aloof  to-day, 
while  others  were  actively  hostile  and  opposed  to  any  advance  into 
their  country.  This  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  personal  inclinations  of 
the  various  chiefs. 

The  Moro  problem  as  presented  in  Mindanao  and  in  the  Jolo  Archi- 
pelago is  essentially  different;  in  Mindanao  we  are  under  no  treaty 
obligations,  and  the  way  is  open,  following  military  control,  to  inaugu- 
rate such  form  of  government  as  time  and  circumstances  may  prove 
advisable.    In  Jolo  the  problem  is  much  more  complicated;  while  the 
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Bates  treaty  clearly  establishes  sovereign  rights,  the  interior  economy 
and  general  management  of  the  inhabitants  is  left  in  Moro  hands  and 
to  Moro  methods.  So  far  we  have  managed  to  avoid  any  conflict  with 
these  x>^ople  by  using  the  utmost  caution  and  patience.  Anarchy 
prevails  in  Jolo  as  elsewhere  in  the  country.  The  sultan,  while  nom- 
inal  head  of  the  people,  has  very  little  actual  control,  and  the  more 
powerful  chiefs  do  about  as  they  please  without  any  regard  to  his 
wishes  or  directions.  I  think  it  can  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  neither 
the  sultan  nor  the  leading  chiefs  care  to  try  conclusions  with  the 
Americans,  but  these  people  have  never  felt  the  power  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  any  way.  They  are  well  armed  (for  Moros)  and  in  their 
ignorance  are  apt  to  overestimate  their  strength.  Witnout  going  into 
a  discussion  of  the  Bates  treaty,  I  do  not  believe  any  development  can 
take  place  or  any  advance  be  made  so  long  as  the  treaty  stands.  It 
was  made,  as  I  am  informed,  to  meet  and  cover  an  emergency;  its  use 
as  a  temporary  measure  has  passed,  and  we  should  now  replace  it  by 
some  wise  and  just  measures  that  would  allow  us  to  get  into  closer 
contact  and  have  more  direct  control  and  supervision  of  these  i)eople. 

The  theater  of  active  military  operations  has  been  confined  to  the 
Lake  Lanao  country  and  the  road  leading  from  Malabang  to  Camp 
Vicars.  When  I  assumed  command,  the  expedition  under  General 
Baldwin  was  already  established  at  Camp  Vicars,  after  a  hard  march 
from  the  sea  and  a  severe  fight  at  Fort  Pande  Patin.  A  wagon  road 
was  being  constructed  by  the  labor  of  soldiers  on  route  surveyed  and 
laid  out  by  Captain  Morrow,  of  the  engineers.  This  road  was  commenced 
about  June  1,  and  was  completed  to  Camp  Vicars,  22  miles,  by  Novem- 
ber 15.  It  is  a  monument  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  American 
soldiers  and  represents  months  of  hard  work  and  daily  discomfort, 
which  was  borne  without  complaint.  When  I  first  visited  Camp  Vicars 
in  company  with  General  Davis,  about  July  7,  Greneral  Baldwin  had 
received  notice  of  his  promotion  and  was  preparing  to  leave  the  depart- 
ment. This  change  placed  Capt.  J.  J.  Pershing,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  in 
the  command  of  Camp  Vicars.  During  July  and  August  disaffected 
Moros  were  continually  firing  into  Camp  Vicars  at  night,  assaulting 
outposts,  and  raiding  along  the  road  to  Malabang. 

These  attacks  were  reported  to  division  headquarters,  and  General 
Chaffee,  then  commanding  the  division,  directed  that  some  active 
measures  might  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  outbreaks.  Accordingly, 
on  September  10, 1  proceeded  to  Camp  Vicars,  taking  seven  addi- 
tional companies  of  infantry.  £xx)editions  were  sent  into  the  Butig 
country,  where  it  was  known  that  Dato  Oali  and  his  x>6ople  lived  and 
who  had  acknowledged  participation  in  raids  and  defied  the  soldiers. 
Captain  Pershing  visited  this  country  first  with  a  considerable  com- 
mand, and  later  Captain  Helmick,  Tenth  Infantrj",  with  three  com- 
panies and  a  platoon  of  artillery,  covered  the  same  ground.  The 
forts  and  cottas  belonging  to  Oali  were  destroyed,  some  of  his  people 
killed,  and  he  was  driven  out  of  the  country.  He  has  never  appeared 
since  as  a  leader  and  is  reported  dead.  Two  expeditions  were  sent 
into  the  Maciu  country  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake  under  Captain 
Pershing.  He  had  several  minor  engagements,  destroyed  a  number 
of  forts  and  cottas,  and  severely  punished  these  Maciu  Moros,  who 
refused  to  return  Government  property  in  their  possession  and  who 
were  defiant  and  actively  hostile.  As  a  result  of  this  lesson  the  road 
from  Vicars  to  Malabang  has  been  free  from  any  attacks  since  that 
date.     The  camp  at  Vicars  has  seldom  been  fired  into. 

Another  branch  of  the  Moros  inhabit  a  place  on  the  west  shore  of 
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the  lake  and  north  of  Gamp  Vicars.  Their  main  village  is  at  Baoolod, 
near  which  place  they  were  actively  engaged  in  constructing  a  large 
fort.  It  was  the  original  plan  to  proceed  against  them  on  the  return 
from  Maciu,  but  General  Chaffee  advised  giving  them  time  to  think 
over  matters  and  wished  to  avoid  more  bloodsh^  if  disaffected  Mores 
could  be  won  over  by  peaceful  means.  Several  letters  were  sent  to 
the  sultan  of  Bacolod  and  every  effort  made  to  cultivate  friendship, 
but  the  letters  were  returned  with  more  or  less  evasive  and  impudent 
replies,  and  fijially  I  notified  the  sultan  that  he  had  either  to  be  a 
friend  or  be  prepared  to  take  the  consequences.  Meanwhile,  those 
Moros  continued  strengthening  their  large  fort,  and  finally  considered 
it  secure  from  capture.  The  cholera  h£^  made  its  appearance  in  the 
lake  country  and  spread  rapidly  over  the  entire  section.  This  neces- 
sitated strict  quarantine  at  Vicars  and  a  suspension  of  field  operations. 

Early  in  April  it  was  determined  to  make  a  thorougli  exploration  of 
the  west  shore  of  the  lake  as  far  as  Marahui,  at  the  north  end.  Cap- 
tain Pershing  had  received  assurances  of  good  will  and  friendship 
from  the  various  rancherias  along  the  west  shore  except  Bacolod,  and 
anticipated  no  opposition  except  at  that  point.  He  left  Camp  Vicars 
April  5  with  four  companies  of  inf antrj^  two  field  batteries,  and  three 
troops  of  cavalry.  As  there  were  no  roads  and  a  diflfilcult  trail,  every- 
thing had  to  be  transported  by  pack  animals.  Several  friendly  datos 
living  near  Vicars  assisted  with  native  ponies.  A  letter  was  sent  to 
the  sultan  of  Bacolod,  notifying  him  of  our  intentions  and  advising 
him  to  make  peace  on  the  arrival  of  the  command  in  his  country;  fur- 
ther warning  him  of  the  consequences  in  case  he  attacked  the  soldiers 
or  defied  our  Government.  No  reply  was  received,  and  on  reaching 
the  vicinity  of  Bacolod  the  outpost  was  attacked  at  night  and  several 
men  wounded.  Red  fiags  were  fiying  on  the  fort,  a  Moro  challenge 
to  war.  Captain  Pershing  immediately  invested  the  place,  securing 
favorable  ground  for  his  mortars  and  mountain  guns.  The  mortars 
were  not  so  effective  as  exi)ected,  but  Captain  McNair  pushed  his 
Vicars  Maxims  up  to  within  300  yards  and  did  very  effective  work. 
After  two  days'  shelling  and  the  use  of  small  arms  when  practicable, 
the  fort  was  assault-ed  and  captured  by  infantry  and  dismounted  cav- 
alry. It  was  a  large  earthwork  covered  over  by  a  bamboo  shelter  and 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  some  30  feet  deep  and  about  the  same  width. 
Trees  were  cut  down  and  thrown  into  the  ditch;  bamboo  ladders  were 
thrown  across  this  fill  and  the  men  crossed  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 

The  effective  shelling  had  demoralized  the  Moros  and  many  got 
away  and  escaped  in  boats  during  the  two  nights'  siege ;  the  remain- 
ing few  were  shortly  overcome,  aud,  thanks  to  care  and  able  manage- 
ment, the  place  was  captured  with  very  slight  loss,  the  total  being  1 
killed  and  14  wounded  during  the  entire  siege.  The  fort  was  set  on 
fire  and  everything  combustible  completely  destroyed.  Two  miles 
farther  on  the  trail  another  fort  was  discovered,  occupied,  probably, 
by  the  same  tribe.  It  was  shelled  and  after  a  slight  defense  aban- 
doned. From  this  point  to  Marahui  the  march  was  uninterrupted, 
and  the  Moros  met  the  soldiers  with  expressions  of  friendship  and 
good  will.  The  return  march  to  Camp  Vicars  was  made  without  inci- 
dent. In  repassing  Bacolod  the  town  was  completely  deserted,  but 
care  was  taken  not  to  injure  or  molest  any  property.  I  have  enlarged 
rather  freely  on  this  incident,  as  it  shows  the  character  and  disposition 
of  these  strange  people  and  the  best  method  of  attacking  their  strong- 
holds. Bacolod  was  probably  the  strongest  fort  in  the  Lake  Lanao 
country  and  most  Moros  considered  it  impregnable.  Its  easy  reduc- 
tion can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  lasting  effect. 
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In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  division  commander,  an 
expedition  under  command  of  Capt.  J.  J.  Pershing,  Fifteenth  Cav- 
alry, left  Camp  Vicars  on  April  2  to  explore  the  south  and  east  shores 
of  Lake  Lanao.  The  command  consisted  of  4  companies  Twenty- 
seventh  Infantry;  3  troops  Fifteenth  Cavalry;  the  Seventeenth  Field 
Battery;  'a  pack  train  of  80  mules,  and  a  native  pack  train  belonging 
to  several  friendly  dates.  The  command  passed  around  the  south 
shore  and  through  the  Maciu  country  without  opposition,  the  inhab- 
itants along  the  route  professing  friendship.  On  reaching  the  vicinity 
of  Taraca,  a  large  village  on  the  east  shore,  it  was  found  that  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  to  oppose  a  further  advance.  The  x)opulation 
in  this  section  is  dense  and  the  many  cottas  and  rancherias  along  the 
several  streams  and  lake>j3hore  had  combined  to  fight.  No  fort  was 
found  so  formidable  as  at  Bacolod,  but  many  smaller  earthworks, 
some  of  considerable  strength.  The  artillery  was  used  as  in  former 
attacks,  and  in  proper  time  the  infantry  assaulted.  Some  ten  forts 
were  taken  and  the  Moro  loss  was  heavy;  a  number  of  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  released  next  day.  A  large  amount  of  weax)ons,  including 
cannon  of  various  designs  and  about  60  small  arms,  was  captured  and 
destroyed. 

This  capture  of  arms  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  Mores.  We  lost  2  men 
killed  and  several  wounded.  Our  vast  superiority  in  arms  and  dis- 
cipHne  gives  us  every  advantage,  and  if  our  troops  are  properly  han- 
dled our  loss  should  never  be  heavy  in  conflict  with  these  people. 
The  command  met  with  no  further  opx)osition  and  reached  Madaya  on 
April  8.  The  country  along  the  east  shore  was  found  low  and  marshy 
at  many  points  and  was  difficult  to  traverse  even  at  the  end  of  a  long 
dry  season.  It  was  determined  to  cross  the  command  over  to  Mara- 
hui,  across  the  Agus  River.  This  was  done  without  loss,  and  the  com- 
mand returned  to  Camp  Vicars  along  the  west  shore.  Some  Moros 
near  Bacolod  fired  on  the  cavalry  fianks  and  were  severely  punished, 
otherwise  the  march  was  uninterrupted  and  without  incident.  The 
Moros  along  the  route  were  friendly  and  were  not  interfered  with  in 
any  way. 

This  is  probably  the  first  body  of  white  men  that  has  ever  marched 
around  the  lake,  and  the  effect  on  the  Moros  must  be  salutary.  Cap- 
tain Pershing  deserves  great  credit  for  his  able  handling  of  this  diffi- 
cult problem.  He  and  his  command  had  to  fight  a  savage  foe  in  an 
unknown  country,  to  overcome  great  natural  obstacles,  and  to  face  a 
dreadful  epidemic  prevailing  throughout  that  country.  The  lake 
country  no  longer  remains  an  unknown  land.  We  now  have  a  cor- 
rect and  complete  map  of  the  entire  lake  shores  and  of  the  country 
between  it  and  the  sea  to  the  north  and  south.  The  high  mountain 
ranges  to  the  west  and  east  can  be  explored  at  a  later  day  if  deemed 
advisable. 

Early  in  October,  1902,  it  was  determined  to  construct  another 
wagon  road  to  the  lake,  taking  Iligan  as  the  base  and  Marahui  as 
the  objective.  The  Spaniards  had  constructed  a  road  between  these 
points  and  had  carried  small  gunboats  to  the  lake  in  sections  and 
used  them  to  some  extent.  This  Spanish  road  was  found  impractica- 
ble in  many  places  for  our  purpose,  and  a  new  line  was  surveyed, 
which  joins  the  Spanish  road  some  12  miles  from  Iligan.  The  garrison 
at  Illigan  consisted  of  five  companies  of  the  Tenth  Infantry  and  two 
troops  of  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry.  The  Twenty-eighth  Infantry  was 
sent  down  from  Manila,  and  on  November  1  work  on  the  road  was  com- 
menced. As  this  additional  force  brought  two  regimental  headquarters, 
with  2  colonels  at  the  same  post,  the  senior  colonel,  Foote,  Twenty- 
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eighth  Infantry,  was  placed  in  command,  and  Colonel  Noble,  with  head- 
quarterB,  Tenth  Infantry,  was  transferred  to  the  important  station  at 
Cotabato,  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  At  first  no  native  labor  could 
be  secured  and  the  soldiers  did  all  the  work,  but  as  we  got  into  the 
country  the  Moros  began  to  seek  employment,  and  at  the  present 
time  a  large  number  are  regularly  employed.  For  several  miles  after 
leaving  the  sea  this  road  was  very  difficult  to  construct,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  untiring  energy  of  the  officers  and  the  willingness  of  the 
enlisted  men  that  the  natural  obstacles  were  overcome. 

The  road  at  this  date  is  fast  approaching  completion,  and  when  the 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Agus  River  is  in  place  another  highway 
will  be  available  to  the  interior  of  Mindanao.  The  length  of  this 
road  is  about  21  miles,  or  nearly  the  same  length  as  the  road  from 
Malabang  to  Yicars.  With  these  roads  into  the  lake  country,  the 
Moro  problem  in  this  section,  so  far  as  supervision  and  contact  go, 
should  be  well  in  hand. 

If  it  is  contemplated  to  change  the  customs  and  habits  of  these 
people  and  bring  them  to  an  intelligent  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  our  methods  of  government,  it  will  be  necessary  to  eradicate 
about  all  the  customs  that  have  heretofore  governed  their  habits  of 
life.  They  are  an  essentially  different  x)eople  from  us  in  thought, 
word,  and  action,  and  their  religion  will  be  a  serious  bar  to  any  efforts 
toward  Christian  civilization.  So  long  as  Mohammedanism  prevails, 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization  will  make  slow  headway.  They  have  already 
learned  the  futility  of  open  warfare  against  organized  troops,  but 
their  propensity  to  kill  and  steal  remains,  and  so  long  as  any  white 
man  inhabits  their  country  or  attempts  to  travel  atK)ut,  they  will 
assault  whenever  a  good  opportunity  offers.  This  is  not  entirely 
savage  instinct;  rather  a  settled  conviction  that  such  methods  are 
right  and  proper. 

At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  no  system  of  general  control 
or  government  among  the  Moros.  Every  dato  and  sultan  is  a  law 
unto  himself  and  has  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  followers. 
Some  seem  to  have  more  or  less  influence  outside  their  rancherias,  but 
it  is  generally  in  the  shape  of  counsel.  No  war  lords  are  paramount, 
and  they  come  together  or  stay  apart  as  the  numerous  petty  chieCs 
decide,  and  even  when  banded  together  for  any  special  purpose  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  ruling  leader.  This  absence  of  combination 
and  concerted  action  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  us.  It  would  per- 
haps be  as  well  not  to  inaugurate  any  methods  toward  concentration 
of  power  and  authority. 

For  the  present  at  least  military  control  seems  about  the  most  prac- 
tical government  for  the  Moros,  and  this  applies  as  well  to  the  Jolo 
Moros  as  to  those  inhabiting  Mindanao.  In  consulting  with  officers 
who  have  been  closely  identified  with  these  people  for  several  years 
past,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  we  should  control  them 
through  their  sultan  and  datos.  We  can  not  assume  complete  per- 
sonal supervision,  and  to  remove  their  natural  leaders  and  leave  them 
without  any  control  would  add  to,  rather  than  decrease,  the  already 
existing  anarchy.  If  the  datos  are  held  responsible  and  their 
authority  recognized  they  will  generally  work  in  favor  of  order,  and 
if  a  military  chief  is  at  hand  they  can  be  easily  guided  to  acknowl- 
edge his  authority  and  accept  his  decision  on  differences  among  them- 
selves. This  strikes  me  as  the  most  practicable  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem as  it  stands  to-day,  and  by  careful  and  just  management  the  way 
may  be  gradually  opened  for  some  form  of  civil  government  at  a 
later  day. 
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Regarding  the  so-called  pagan  tribes  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of 
Mindanao  very  little  is  known,  owing  to  the  limited  contact  with  them. 
I  can  add  no  important  information  to  the  interesting  and  valuable 
pax)er  already  submitted  by  Maj.  Qen,  G.  W.  Davis  in  his  annual 
rexK)rt  of  this  department  for  1902. 

The  Jolo  group  of  islands  has  formed  a  provisional  district,  and  for 
the  past  year  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  Col.  W.  M.  Wallace, 
Fifteenth  Cavalry.  Many  complications  have  arisen  with  these  Jolo 
Moros,  and  at  one  time  armed  conflict  seemed  imminent.  Additional 
troops  were  hurried  to  Jolo  and  the  navy  concentrated  a  number  of 
gunboats  in  that  vicinity.  Fortunately,  quiet  was  restored  without 
resort  to  arms.  Colonel  Wallace  has  had  a  delicate  situation  to  han- 
dle, and  by  patience  and  sound  judgment  h£ks  preserved  order  in  his 
district. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  add  a  word  of  praise  for  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  have  served  in  the  Department  of  Mindanao  during  the 
past  year.  It  has  not  been  the  good  fortune  of  all  to  do  equally  con- 
spicuous service,  but  idl  have  had  to  undergo  equal  hardship.  The 
danger  of  assassination  has  been  present  at  times  to  all,  and  every 
organization  in  Mindanao  has  done  its  share  of  hard  manual  labor  in 
constructing  roads  and  making  possible  the  holding  and  gradual 
extensiou  of  our  authority  in  the  lake  country.  For  months  they  have 
had  to  face  a  dreadful  epidemic,  both  in  Jolo  and  Mindanao,  which  is 
perhaps  a  greater  mental  strain  than  actual  conflict.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  say  that  the  command  has  proved  fully  equal  to  the  extraor- 
dinary and  trying  duties  required  of  it,  and  by  their  humane  and 
kind  treatment  of  the  natives  have  materially  assisted  the  government 
in  its  future  dealing  with  the  Moros. 

Extracts  from  reports  of  several  staff  departments  at  these  head- 
quarters are  herewith  submitted,  and  also  a  Spanish  description  of  the 
Juramentado,  which  may  prove  of  interest. 
Very  respectfully, 

SAJynJEL  S.   SXTMNEB, 

Brigadier- Oeneral,  Commanding. 


THE  JURAMENTADO. 

The  MoTOB  are  accustomed  to  suffer  all  the  caprices  of  their  despotic  authority. 
The  laws  of  centuries  permit  the  men  to  be  recruited  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 
The  debtor  who  can  not  pay  becomes,  with  his  family,  the  slave  of  the  creditor, 
and  the  Moros  are  so  indifferent  to  these  conditions  that  their  owners  do  not 
encounter  any  difficulty  in  making  them  contract  such  debts  for  their  own 
resources.  The  debtor  thus  loses  all  his  rights,  and  his  children  can  be  sold 
throughout  the  archipelago.  He  can,  however,  buy  the  liberty  of  his  family  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life,  i.  e.,  for  the  largest  number  of  Christians  whom  he  can 
slay.  If  the  debtor  accepts  this  proposinon  he  becomes  that  moment  a  Juramen- 
tado, knowing  perfectly  well  that  if  he  manages  to  get  into  the  midst  of  a  Spanish 
settlement  that  M  hope  for  escape  is  dead.  Death  is  therefore  certain  for  all 
Juramentados,  and  it  is  never  the  case  that  one  repents  his  imprudence,  because 
there  are  a  number  of  Juramentados  assembled  to  submit  themselves  to  certain 
rites  performed  by  expert  jMuiditas  or  priests.  Alone  in  the  deserted  forest,  the 
moonfight  adding  its  rays  to  the  weird ,  lantastic  scene,  they  commence  their  exer- 
cises by  fastinff,  reciting,  and  praying  over  the  graves  of  the  departed  Juramen- 
tados and  meeSdng  ofthe  bliss  and  happiness  that  is  to  be  theirs  in  the  heaven  of 
Mohammed. 

When  they  arrive  at  a  sufficient  state  of  exaltation,  but  never  before,  they  are 
sent  into  a  Christiatfi  community.    As  this  is  a  ceremony  that  interests  more  or 
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less  different  families,  and  a  gre^t  nnmber  of  formalities  have  to  be  gone  throngh 
with,  it  can  never  be  kept  absolutely  secret,  no  matter  how  much  it  would  be  to 
their  interest  to  do  so,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  governor  of  Jolo  receives  notice  that 
an  attack  by  the  Juramentadoe  will  be  made.  But  they  can  never  inform  him  of 
the  exact  time  when  the  attack  will  be  made  because  the  Juramentados  themselves 
do  not  know  at  what  time  they  will  reach  the  exalted  state.  At  nightfall,  in  the 
magic  splendor  of  the  moon,  reverberat<es  in  the  depth  of  the  forest  warlike  sound- 
ing metal,  like  the  everlasting  lamenting  echo  of  ever  wandering  souls.  The  priest 
congregates  all  fame-thirsting  youths;  speaks  of  the  strong  ones  who  died  a  noble 
dea&i  in  front  of  the  enemy's  steel,  of  the  menacing  shadows  of  creditors,  of  the 
glory  of  the  hero,  and  the  infamy  and  slavery  for  the  coward,  and  of  other  inex- 
haustible lives  of  pleasure  where  brilliant  eyes  look  upon  infinite  treasures;  and 
as  imaguiation  crazes  them  they  convulsively  grasp  their  sharp  kris  (sword)  and 
imagine  themselves  feeling  the  cold  sweat  of  death  on  their  foreheads.  From  the 
damp  vaix>rs  of  the  night  surge  voices,  instilling  valor  into  their  hearts.  The  fol- 
lowing day  they  die  at  an  outpost. 

The  first  Juramentados  of  whom  we  have  knowledge,  through  history  or  tradi- 
tion ,  ^ave  themselves  to  martyrdom  tlurough  exaltation  of  belief.  Exalted  in  their 
practice  of  prayer,  fastinj^,  and  making  abstractions  of  all  terrestrial  pleasures, 
anxious  to  gain  the  paradise  offered  to  all  believers  of  Mohammed,  they  prepare 
themselves  for  the  sacrifice,  imposing  upon  themselves  material  mortification,  put- 
ting strong  binding  upon  their  members  and  resolve  to  die  on  the  terminal  day. 
They  shave  their  heaos  carefully,  clothe  themselves  in  clean  white  clothing  (color 
for  mourning  among  the  islanders) ,  and  accompanied  by  their  relatives,  after 
arriving  at  the  spot  of  bloody  purification,  tiiey  take  leave  from  their  relatives 
and  present  themselves  before  tne  largest  possible  body  of  armed  Christians,  caU- 
ing  their  attention,  provoking  them,  in  search  of  death  and  martyrdom.  The 
merit  of  eternal  recompense  is  to  receive  cruel  blows  without  a  murmur  or  lament, 
without  a  show  of  agony,  or  avoidance  of  suffering,  until  expiring  they  lie  victims 
of  their  own  ignorance. 

These  mystic  martyrs  followed  the  warriors  and  were  not  satisfied  in  dying,  but 
anxious  to  kill,  mixing  religious  fanaticism  withi>olitical  fervor,  never  retreating, 
showing  themselves  to  their  enemies  and  trying  to  cause  the  death  of  the  largest 
number  before  falling.  Their  open  attacks  were  followed  by  ambuscades  and  sur- 
prises, any  means  seeming  prox>er  to  gain  their  mart^dom.  The  odium  of  races, 
the  desire  to  distinguish  themselves  before  their  families,  the  wish  to  be  revenged, 
and  man^  other  causes  to-day-  make  the  Juramentado.  Abuse,  scorn,  or  any 
injury  will  mi^e  assassins  of  Moros  and  will  convert  the  greatest  coward  into 
a  ferocious  beast.  Take  a  Moro  who  has  been  your  friend  and  force  him  to  leave 
vou  and  he  will  make  you  take  a  kris  and  kill  him,  because  he  will  never  allow 
nimself  to  be  so  dishonored.  Tragedies  of  all  kinds  among  the  Moros  are  credited 
to  the  Juramentado.  Modem  arms  have,  however,  diminished  these  devils  in 
human  form,  and  only  the  bravest  and  most  fanatical  commit  themselves  for  this 
purpose.  There  are  few  panditas  to  be  found  who  will  prex>are  candidates  for 
martyrdom,  as  their  respect  for  authority  cools  their  religious  ardor. 

The  following  extracts  from  annual  reports  of  the  several  chiefs  of 
department  staff  officers  are  submitted  with  this  report  for  special 
consideration: 

FROM  CHIBF  QUARTBBMASTBR. 

tiAND  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  land  transportation  has  been  barely  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  depart- 
ment. Wagons  and  other  vehicles  have  been  supjilied  in  sufficient  quantities,  but 
t^re  has  been  a  frequent  demand  for  more  draft  and  pack  animals. 

FORAOS. 

American  animals  get  thin  on  native  forage  when  much  work  is  required  of 
them,  but  except  when  the  animal  is  taxed  to  its  utmost,  native  grasses  can  be 
used  to  advantage,  except  in  a  few  localities  where  it  grows  so  rank  that  there  is 
no  nutriment  in  it.  The  supply  of  American  hay  and  oats  has  been  sufficient  and 
of  good  quality. 
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WATER  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  arrangement  made  by  the  chief  qnartermaster  of  the  division  whereby  the 
Baiyplies  for  i)06t8  on  the  north  coast  of  Mindanao  are  delivered  direct  via  17.  S. 
chartered  transport  Dr,  Hans  Jurg  Kiaer,  and  to  Jolo,  Malabang,  and  Parang 
direct  via  U.  S.  army  transport  LUtcum^  has  greatly  expedited  the  prompt  deliveiy 
of  supplies  required  for  the  comfort  and  mamtenance  of  troops,  as  well  as  afford- 
ing regular  transmission  of  the  mail.  The  schedule  inaugurated  for  these  vessels 
has  been  carried  out  with  surprising  regularity,  especially  when  the  ordinary 
delavs  occasioned  by  rou^h  weather  are  taken  into  consideration.  Cargoes  handled 
by  these  vessels  have  arrived  at  their  destination  in  better  condition  than  formerly. 

CLOTHING  AND  EQUIPAGE. 

Sufficient  and  ^^erally  of  good  quality.  Complaint  has  been  made  that  nan- 
keen underwear  is  of  inferior  quality  and  easily  torn;  that  buckskin  gauntlets  are 
sewed  with  a  poor  quality  of  thread  and  rip  easily.  The  above  notation  has  been 
made  from  two  i)osts  only.    It  is  thought  that  it  is  due  to  the  stock  being  old. 


SUPPLIES. 

Sufficient  and  of  good  quality.  Losses  in  transit  exceedingly  small,  with  the 
exception  of  mineral  oil.  The  complaint  is  made  from  several  ixxsts  that  the 
material  used  in  the  shipping  cases  and  cans  is  of  such  a  poor  quality  that  it  does 
not  stand  the  handling  required  by  transportation.  This  matter  has  been  reported, 
and  if  the  cases  were  of  heavier  material  and  a  better  quality  of  tin  used  in  tiie 
cans  the  waste  would  be  exceedingly  small. 

At  posts  or  camps  which  are  permanent  to  any  extent  a  more  improved  system 
should  be  adopted  for  the  disposal  of  the  excreta  than  simply  removmg  it  by  hand 
and  carting  it  away  in  open  wagons.  I  would  recommend  the  trough  with  odor- 
less excavating  taik  wi^on  and  pump  as  a  solution  of  this  problem. 

Note. — Special  attention  invited  to  this  recommendation,  which  I  understand 
has  boen  tried  at  various  places  with  marked  success. 

Statement  showing  how  troops  are%sheltered  in  the  Department  of  Mindanao, 


Station. 

Tents. 

Rented  buildings. 

Government 
bnildings. 

Total. 

Enlisted 
men. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 
men. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 
men. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 
men. 

Officers. 

ZambottDga  head- 
qnartfini...    .  ... 

8 

11 

188 
67 

488 
188 

8 
8 
4 

16 
6 

80 

188 

67 

498 
188 
646 
841 

170 

716 

1,838 

64 

106 

71 

85 

94 

58 

18 

Zamboftnga  post ... 

s 

Tncnraii.T.."., 

1 

Mftlahang  and  sab- 

POStB... 

eo 

8 

19 

Parfrng. . . , 

6 

Camp 'Vicars 

Oottabato 

646 

fSSt 

88 

1 

9 

8 

5 

80 

1 

840 

179 

714 

804 

68 

106 

71 

86 

94 

58 

7 
6 

18 

16 

Davao  - 

9 

Jolo... 

9 

41 

1 
70 

1 

88 

niffun 

1,058 

61 

>r{!ttkYnii| 

8 
8 
3 

4 
8 

8 

Pnerta  Princesa . . . 

2 

Bonmvo .  , 

8 

P<IMi«i 

4 

Dapitan 

2 

Z^mbfTanflm  '^mnmla 

**' 

Total 

1,064 

75 

81 

49 

8,600 

79 

4,885 

808 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  VON  SCHRADEB, 

Major  and  Quartermaster,  U,  S,  Army,  Chief  Quartermaster, 
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Statement  of  allotmenta  made  from  appropriation  barracks  and  quarters^  in  the 
Department  of  Mindanao^  during  the  fiscal  year  1903. 

Zamboanga  post - $474.26 

Tnqnran 1,850.12 

MalalNing 11,184.70 

Parang 781.70 

Davao 200.00 

Jolo 4,319.96 

Siassi 59.50 

nigan 25,023.00 

Camp  Vicars 7,155.70 

Cottabato 226.00 

Makar 724.86 

Puerta  Princesa 1,200.00 

Ck>ron 437.02 

AlphonsoXm - 183.00 

Total  construction..-*- 53,768.90 

STATEMENT  OF  FIELD  RANGES. 

The  Bnzzacott  and  Hunt  have  been  nsed  principally  and  both  have  given  satis- 
faction, bnt  especially  the  Bnzzacott.  The  Linley  and  Carr  ranges  have  only 
lately  been  received,  and  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  make  report  of  merits. 
The  dnrability  of  the  Bnzzacott,  Qnnt,  and  Linley  and  Carr  are  seemingly  abont 
equal. 

FROM  CHIBF  COMMISSARY. 

The  depot  at  Malabang  has  supplied  the  troops  at  Malabang,  Camp  Vicars,  and 
all  camps  between  these  two  stations,  while  the  larger  distributing  station  at 
Bigan  has  supplied  all  troops  from  Bigan  to  Lake  Lanao.  The  work  of  Captain 
Simonds  at  Mfuabang  and  Captains  Barber  and  Purssell  at  Bigan  has  been  most 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

The  supply  of  frozen  beef  received  every  two  weeks  by  the  transport  Seward  has 
been  supplemented  by  the  purchase  of  native  cattle  ana  beef  cattle  bought  from 
the  stock  vards  at  Singapore.  They  were  healthy,  well-conditioned  steers,  small 
herds  of  which  have  been  kept  at  Malabang  and  Camp  Vicars,  as  well  as  at  several 
oUier  stations.  They  were  offered  to  every  station  in  the  department  not  receiving 
a  full  supply  of  frozen  beef,  but  a  number  of  posts  declined  to  handle  beef  cattle. 
They  were  the  best  grade  of  beef  cattle  on  the  market  of  the  East,  and  so  far  oidy 
2  head  have  been  lost.  Native  cattle  in  these  islands  are  small  and  almost  entirely 
bulls  and  cows.    Thev  are  not  purchased  save  as  a  last  resort  to  obtain  fredi  beef 

It  is  uncontrovertible  that  troops  serving  in  these  islands  desire  a  full  supply  of 
frozen  or  refrigerated  beef,  and  tneir  prejudice  against  native  beef  or  beef  cattle 
obtained  from  any  other  source  is  so  marked  that  they  often  prefer  the  canned 
meats.  My  experience  during  the  past  year  but  confirms  earlier  convictions,  that 
the  only  practical,  economical,  and  satisfactory  method  of  suppljonj^  troops  with 
the  fresh  meat  component  of  the  ration  in  these  islands  is  by  brmgmg  to  Manila 
frozen  or  refrigerated  beef  and  issuing  it  from  local  and  centrtJ  cold-storage 
plants.  I  do  not  know  anything  more  badly  needed  at  stations  in  this  depart- 
ment than  cold-storage  plants. 

FBBSH  VEGETABLES. 

Until  my  arrival  here  all  stations  in  the  department  except  those  on  the  north 
coast  were  supplied  with  Java  potatoes  and  onions.  I  stopped  the  supplv,  as  they 
were  very  souul  and  unsatisfactory  in  every  way,  and  there  was  mucn  loss  from 
deterioration.  The  potatoes  and  onions  shipped  from  the  depot  at  Manila  have 
been  very  satisfactory  until  the  last  two  months,  during  which  time  the  loss  on 
I>otatoes  has  been  very  heavy.  This  is  due  to  the  age  of  the  potatoes  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  vear,  when  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  prevent  rapid  deterioration 
under  the  best  of  handling. 
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LOSSES. 

Proceedings  of  boards  of  survey  and  inspection  reports  show  the  following 
losses: 

Damaged $34,956.04 

Shortages 2,952.41 

Thefts 406.06 

Lost  in  transit 448.24 

Total - 88,762.76 

The  losses  on  bacon  and  flonr  were  chiefly  in  crated  bacon  and  flonr  in  sacks. 
The  loss  on  fresh  meats  was  due  to  delays  in  transportation  and  breaking  down  of 
ice  plants.  The  losses  of  hard  bread,  canned  meats,  canned  fraits,  and  in  some 
cases  canned  vegetables  were  dne  to  the  continued  supply  of  old  stores,  many  of 
which  were  unfit  for  sale  or  issue  on  arrival  at  stations,  or  were  in  such  condition 
from  a^  that  they  deteriorated  rapidly  after  receipt. 

The  mability  or  the  subsistence  department,  from  well-known  causes,  to  sell 
surplus  stores  a  year  ago  has  forced  the  supply  of  some  stores  which  had  long 
outlived  their  keex>ing  power  in  any  climate.  Proceedings  of  boards  of  survey 
are  replete  with  grave  cnarges  against  the  climate  as  almost  the  universal  cause 
of  losses  during  the  past  year.  A  tropical  climate  is  undoubtedly  severe  on  stores, 
but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  from  x>ersonal  observation  as  well  as  close  inspec- 
tion of  *'  statements  of  stores ''  which  accompany  boards  of  survey  that  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  losses  on  many  articles  were  direcUy  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
old  and  were  in  process  of  deterioration  when  received.  I  am  of  the  decided 
opinion  that  fresh  stores  properly  packed  and  cairef ully  handled  in  transportation 
will  keep  in  this  climate  at  least  six  months  and  longer  without  unreasonable 
loss  from  deterioration. 

CANNBD  IfEATS. 

Roast  beef,  beef  and  v^table  stew,  and  corned-beef  hash  have  been  used  exten- 
sively and  have  given  satisfaction.  In  many  instances  troops  have  expressed  pref- 
erence for  these  articles  over  native  beef.  Corned  beef,  always  a  reliable  article, 
is  showing  deterioration  from  age. 

DBSIOCATSD  VEQETABUES. 

Desiccated  potatoes  and  onions  have  been  issued  when  fresh  v^etables  could 
not  be  supplied.  They  are  the  only  articles  of  the  ration  which  officers  and  sol- 
diers dislike,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  any  organization  that  could  by  any  means  make 
tiiem  palatable. 

KMEBQBNOY  RATIONS. 

Very  few  of  these  rations  have  been  used  in  active  ox>erations,  which  will  be  the 
case  so  long  as^there  is  any  means  of  transporting  bacon,  canned  meats,  hard  bread, 
sugar,  and  coffee. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  mv  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1908, 1  recommended 
that  at  least  half  the  flour  and  bacon  be  sent  to  these  islands  packed  in  tin.  I  now 
stronglv  urge  that  all  the  flour  and  bacon  be  packed  in  tin,  no  matter  what  the 
original  cost  may  be.  As  a  measure  of  economy  the  net  weight  of  the  flour 
package  might  be  increased  to  75  pounds  and  the  bacon  to  27  or  86  pounds.  AU 
tinning  should  be  first-class  work,  seams  folded  and  well  soldered,  the  tops  and 
bottoms  put  on  in  first-class  manner,  and  all  cans  lacquered.  Indeed,  the  tinning 
should  b^  much  better  than  is  used  by  the  average  commercial  house  at  home. 
Many  cans,  small  and  large,  particularly  the  square  coffee  cans,  in  which  both 
issue  and  sale  coffee  are  packed,  give  way  in  the  seams  under  jars  in  transxK)rta- 
tion.  The  army  tin  cup  is  a  grade  of  work  which  would  save  much  loss  on  canned 
stores. 

FROM  CHIEF  SURGEON. 

As  shown  by  Table  n,  129  deaths  have  been  reported,  of  which  19  were  among 
civilians  attacned  to  commands.    Of  the  110  deatns  among  soldiers,  12  were  from 
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wounds  and  accidents  and  98  from  disease.  Of  the  latter,  cholera  cansed  33,  dys- 
entery 22,  typhoid  fever  11,  beriberi  10,  smallpox  1 ;  that  is,  26  of  the  98  occurred 
from  so-called  preventable  diseases. 

The  first  case  of  cholera  occurred  November  27, 1902,  in  Zamboanga;  in  Bigan, 
December  19;  in  Lintogonp,  January  10, 1903;  in  Malabang,  January  12;  in  Matal- 
ing  Falls,  January  14;  in  Camp  Vicars,  January  19;  in  Ck)tabato,  April  6.  A 
reference  to  Table  lY  shows  that  the  largest  losses  were  in  Camp  Vicars  and  Iligan. 
The  cases  from  the  former  included  those  sent  in  from  marching  commands  and 
of  the  latter  those  sent  in  from  camps  engaged  in  building  a  road  to  Lake  Lianao. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  enforce  sanitary  precautions  with  moving  commands.  The 
percentage  of  deaths  to  i>opulation  wc^  much  greater  among  the  civilians  attached 
to  the  conmiands.    These  men  were  not  subject  to  so  strict  discipline. 

It  is  probable  that  a  great  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  prevalence  of  all  of 
these  diseases  by  the  study  of  the  problem  how  to  regulate  the  daily  life  in  large 
commands  so  as  to  exclude  human  excrement  from  human  mouths.  At  present 
the  impracticability  of  this  is  recognized  and  a  compromise  made  by  insisting  that 
the  offensive  and  disease-producing  material  shall  be  cooked  before  serving.  This 
is  performed  in  drinking  water  by  the  Forbes- Waterhouse  sterilizer,  by  distilla- 
tion or  by  boiling.  Witnout  definite  data  the  general  opinion  formed  hj  experi- 
ence is  that  boiling  is  the  only  method  that  is  apsolutely  reliable.  Bacteriologists 
report  the  number  of  colonies  that  can  be  cultivated  from  a  cubic  centimeter  of 
distilled  water,  and  dysentery  is  reported  from  the  commands  using  the  Forbes- 
Waterhouse  sterilizer.  This  indicates  defects  either  in  the  apparatus  or  in  the 
administration.  It  is  believed  that  the  latter  is  more  frequently  the  fault.  Human 
nature  is  frail,  and  men  required  to  attend  a  machine  for  many  hours,  and  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  furnish  water  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  machine,  lose 
interest  in  the  life  history  of  microbes  and  are  liable  to  meet  demands  by  more 
direct  methods.  By  boiling  the  water  for  thirty  minutes;  by  boiling  all  utensils 
used  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of  food;  by  protecting  all  food  from  insects 
and  rats;  by  making  men  wash  their  hands  before  eating  and  avoid  putting  their 
fingers  in  their  mouths,  a  great  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  use  of  the  over- 
worked expression  **  climatic  influence." 

A  further  reduction  will  be  made  when  the  men  can  be  protected  from  the  sun 
and  rain  in  barracks  with  floors  4  or  5  feet  above  the  ground,  giving  each  man  a 
floor  space  of  100  square  feet.  This  can  be  accomplished  with  nipa  and  bamboo 
at  small  exi)ense.  Tents  are  more  expensive,  more  perishable,  and  more  unsam- 
tary.    It  is  very  difficult  for  soldiers  to  lead  clean  lives  in  crowded  tents. 

Beriberi  is  the  bane  of  native  troops,  and  anything  to  throw  light  on  its  causa- 
tion is  desirable.  Accumulated  experience  will,  it  is  believed,  place  this  among 
the  preventable  diseases.  It  is  very  rare  among  white  men,  but  they  are  not 
exempt.  As  the  native  troops  are  clothed  and  lodged  the  same  as  white  soldiers, 
it  is  naturiJ  to  turn  to  the  food  supply  as  the  source  of  infection.  The  scont 
ration  as  ordinarily  drawn  differs  from  that  of  the  white  soldiers  in  being  less  in 
quantity  and  containing  a  larger  prox)ortion  of  rice.  As  the  men  appear  active 
and  well  nourished,  suspicion  is  directed  to  the  rice.  Common  opinion  pronounces 
the  fine  quality  of  rice  imported  from  the  mainland  of  Asia  more  dangerous  thim 
the  native  product.  It  is  possible  that  the  infective  material  gains  access  to  the 
sacks  in  the  un ventilated  holds  of  old  ships,  as  beriberi  is  common  among  sailors 
in  the  Tropics. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  that  the  disease  is  directly  contagious.  He  has  for 
months  watched  many  cases  of  the  paralytic  and  dropsical  forms  in  large  families 
and  crowded  houses  without  seeing  a  new  case  develop,  and  without  further  pre- 
caution than  to  expose  sleeping  mats  to  the  sun. 

Many  intelligent  natives  have  assured  the  writer  that  until  last  November  beri- 
beri was  urtoown  in  Zamboanga  except  when  some  affiicted  sailor  was  brought 
ashore.  In  that  month  cholera  appeared,  and  measures  very  effective  for  stamp- 
ing out  that  disease  were  taken.  The  natives  shut  themselves  in  their  houses; 
boiled  the  water,  and  excluded  fruit  and  vegetables  from  their  diet,  subsisting 
exclusively  upon  rice  and  fish.  By  the  end  of  December  there  were  many  cases 
of  beriben  scattered  about  the  town.  All  rice  was  imported  from  Saigon,  as  new 
rice  was  not  readyfor  use  and  the  native  crop  of  the  preceding  year  had  been 
long  e^austed.  The  writer  believes  that  the  exclusion  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  the  dietary  was  an  important  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  only  case  of  smallpox  was  that  of  an  officer  who  came  into  the  department 
with  the  disease.  He  had  evaded  vaccination.  His  young  wife  who  traveled 
with  him  had  been  vaccinated  and  escax)ed. 

The  four  dental  surgeons  in  this  department  have  done  a  great  amount  of  use- 
ful work,  but  lose  much  time  awaiting  transportation  from  post  to  post.    Much 
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time  conld  bd  saved  by  haying  the  teeth  of  the  recruits  pnt  in  order  at  the  post 
before  being  sent  from  the  United  States.  In  the  absehce  of  such  provision  per- 
haps the  new  arrivals  in  the  division  could  be  held  in  a  casual  camp  in  Manila 
until  their  dental  work  can  be  completed. 

PROM  SIGNAL  OFFICER. 

On  its  formation,  the  department  contained  within  its  territorial  limits  501 
miles  of  submarine  cable,  326  miles  land  telegraph  line,  and  64  miles  land  tele- 
phone line  oper&ted  by  the  enlisted  men  of  Company  F,  Signal  Corps.  During 
the  fiscal  year  the  land  mileage  was  decreased  by  the  abandonment  or  the  Reina 
Regente-Davao  telegraph  line  (310  miles),  pursuant  to  fourth  indorsement,  dated 
H^dqnarters  Division  of  the  Philippines,  Manila,  P.  I.,  February  4,  1903;  by 
the  abEuidonment  of  the  Tucuran-Lubig  telephone  line  (7  miles) ,  pursuant  to  tele- 
graphic instructions  dated  office  of  the  chief  signal  officer,  Manila,  P.  I.,  June 
6, 1903;  and  bv  the  transfer  to  the  Philippine  constabulary  of  theMaasin-Surigao 
cable  (47.5  miles)  and  the  Misamis-Langaran  telephone  line  (4^  miles). 

A  telephone  line  18  miles  in  length,  between  Punta  Separacion  and  Alfonso 
XIII,  Paragua,  was  completed  March  13, 1903,  and  a  line  intended  ultimately  to 
establish  telegraphic  communication  between  Iligan  and  Marahui  (Lake  Lanao) 
was  completed  as  far  as  Pantar  (23  miles)  and  operated  as  a  telephone  line.  The 
CotabatcvReina  Regente  line  (bO  miles)  was  changed  from  telegraph  to  telephone. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  department  contained  453.8  miles  submarine 
cable,  66  miles  land  telegraph  line,  and  98  miles  land  telephone  line,  which  con- 
nect the  following  stations: 

The  telegraph  hnefrom  Malabang  north  to  Lake  Lanao  is  equipped  with  '*  Rus- 
sel  cut-in'*  telephones,  permitting,  in  addition  to  the  usual  telegraph  service,  a 
satisfactory  telephone  service  between  Malabang,  Mataling  Falls,  and  Camp  Vicars. 
This  valuable  telephone,  devised  by  Capt.  Edgar  Russel,  Signal  Corps,  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  line.  A  similar  line,  constructed  during  the  year  from  Iligan 
along  the  new  military  road  to  Lake  Lanao,  has  at  the  date  of  making  this  report 
been  completed  to  Pantar,  5  miles  south  of  Marahui,  on  Li^e  Lanao,  which  latter 
place  will  be  the  ultimate  end  of  the  land  line.  This  line,  though  now  used  as  a 
telephone  line,  will  be  immediately  changed  to  a  telegraph  line  and  equipped  with 
**  Bussel  cut-in  '*  telephones,  with  offices  at  Iligan,  Nonucan,  Momungan,  Pantar, 
and  Marahui.  In  the  construction  of  Uiis  line  the  Signal  Corps  is  under  many 
obligations  to  Maj.  R.  L.*  Bullard,  Twenty-eighth  Infantry,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  work  of  constructing  the  military  road  through  the  jungles  and 
across  the  mountains  from  Iligan  to  Lake  Lanao. 

The  main  line  of  communication  between  the  north  and  the  south  coast  of 
Mindanao  is  over  the  Tucuran-Lintogup  land  line,  which  has  been  a  constant 
menace  to  communication  ever  since  its  completion.  The  line  x)asses  over  a  wild 
rocky  region  which  includes  a  dense  forest  of  high  trees.  The  region  is  subject 
to  violent  windstorms,  which  sweep  across  it  from  Iligan  Bay,  and  which  are  con- 
stantly blowing  trees  across  the  line.  To  clear  a  path  through  this  forest  wide 
enough  to  enable  falling  trees  to  clear  the  line  is  impracticable.  Inasmuch  as  it 
is  understood  that  two  launches  are  to  be  put  in  commission  on  Lake  Lanao,  I 
therefore  recommend  that  the  offices  at  Marahui  and  Camp  Vicars  be  connected 
by  cable,  thus  creating  a  new  and  better  line  of  communication  across  the  island, 
and  that  the  Tucuran-Lintogup  line  be  abandoned.  The  old  line  needs  constant 
repairs  and  necessitates  the  presence  of  a  company  of  infantry  at  Tucuran.  The 
new  line  can  be  kept  in  repair  more  easily  than  the  Lintogup  line,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  built  along  the  new  military  roads,  over  which  wagon  trains  are  constantly 
passing.  The  establishment  of  a  line  of  communication  between  Iligan  and  Mala- 
bang would  permit  the  recovery  of  the  Malabang-Tucuran  cable  and  the  relaying 
of  the  Zamboanga-Tucuran  cable  from  Zamboanga  to  Malabang,  as  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  present  garrison  at  Tucuran  is  kept  at  that  i>oint  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Tucuran-Lintogup  land  line.  This  recovered  cable  could  well  be 
used  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  very  strong  current  passing  Zamboanga  between  the  mainland  and 
the  Island  of  Basilan,  wnich  is  felt  by  the  largest  vessels  for  10  miles  east  and  west 
of  Zamboanga  and  which  changes  direction  with  the  tides.  The  water  in  this  chan- 
nel is  only  about  40  fathoms  deep,  and  the  bottom  is  of  the  roughest  coral  forma- 
tion. The  constant  chafing  of  our  deep-sea  type  of  cable  over  these  coral  formations 
rapidly  damages  the  cable.  The  Zamboanpi-Isabela  cable  (interrupted  since 
September  14, 1902)  laid  across  this  channel  is  in  many  places  unserviceable.  I 
recommend  that  it  be  recovered  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  communication 
between  Zamboanga  and  the « naval  station  at  Isabela  be  established  by  a  system 
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of  wireless  telegraphy.  The  Zamboanga-Tncnran  cable  is  also  laid  in  this  chan- 
nel and  has  saffered  accordingly.  Ck)nminnication  over  this  cable  was  interrupted 
Febmary  12, 1903,  during  the  absence  of  the  cable  ship  Burnside  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  the  Philippines.  The  cable  was  under-mn  for  some  distance  and  all  possi- 
ble efforts  made  to  repair  the  fault,  but  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  water,  the 
strength  of  the  current,  and  the  absence  of  all  proper  apparatus,  the  cable  neces- 
sarily remained  interrupted  until  the  return  of  the  cable  ship  Bumside  from 
China.  On  the  repair  of  the  cable  May  80, 1908,  the  electrician  of  the  repair  ship 
reported  three  faults  within  16  miles  of  Zamboanga  and  that  the  general  resist- 
ance of  the  cable  was  weakened,  due  to  the  damaging  effects  of  the  current.  I 
recommend  that  this  cable  be  landed  at  Bolon,  a  smaU  village  18  miles  north  of 
Zamboanga,  and  that  an  iron-pole  land  line  be  laid  between  tne  two  points  named. 
This  location  of  the  cable  will  enable  it  to  avoid  the  shoal  water  and  the  current 
mentioned  above.  On  March  11, 1903,  a  fault  developed  in  the  Jolo-Zamboanga 
cable  near  Jolo.  The  Jolo  end  was  under-run  for  4  miles  in  an  effort  to  reach  we 
fault,  but  the  depth  of  the  water  prevented  further  efforts  with  the  apparatus 
available  at  Jolo.  The  cable  ship  Bumside  commenced  the  repair  of  this  calde 
June  1, 1903,  and  continued  the  work  for  three  days,  but  being  under  orders  to 
proceed  to  the  United  States  was  unable  to  complete  the  work  on  account  of  lack 
of  time. 

The  conduct  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  corps  in  the  department  has  reflected 
credit  on  the  corps  to  which  they  belong. 

(Note  by  the  department  commander. — While  the  telegraph  service  has  been 
more  or  less  satisfactory  between  certain  points,  the  total  cutoff  for  months 
between  department  headquarters  and  the  important  stations  of  MaJabang,  Camp 
Vicars,  Jolo,  and  Iligan  has  been  a  ver^  serious  inconvenience  in  carrying  on 
important  military  operations.  In  my  opmion  the  Signal  Corps  should  have  made 
some  effort  to  repair  the  cable  to  Tucuran  and  to  Jolo,  even  if  the  regrular  cable 
ship  was  not  available;  and  even  at  the  present  date  department  headquarters  is 
cut  off  from  telegraphic  service  with  Jolo,  and  has  been  since  Mtuxm  11, 1908, 
something  over  three  months.  So  far  as  I  am  informed  no  present  effort  is  being 
made  to  repair  this  break.  The  recommendation  of  the  chief  signal  officer  regard- 
ing relaying  of  Tucuran  and  Jolo  cable  so  as  to  avoid  the  strong  current  is  approved. ) 

OFFICE   OF  JUDGE-ADVOCATE. 

The  records  for  July,  August,  and  September,  1902,  under  the  headquarters  of 
the  Seventh  Separate  Brigade.  Zamboanga,  Mindanao,  P.  I. ,  were  transferred  to  the 
headquarters  Department  of  the  Visayas,  Iloilo,  Panay,  P.  I. 

No  record  of  trials  by  general  court-martial  during  June,  1903,  have  yet  been 
received  at  this  office,  and  probably  not  all  of  the  trials  for  May,  1908.  The 
records  of  summary  court  trials  for  June,  1903,  will  not  be  received  before  the 
middle  of  July.  1903,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  trials  by  provost  courts.  Record 
to  June  26, 1903:  Number  of  general  court  cases,  177;  number  of  summary  cases, 
1,870;  number  of  garrison  cases,  6;  number  of  provost-court  cases,  62;  number  of 
regimental  cases,  none. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ENGINEER  OFFICER. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  following  work  has  been  done: 

ROADS. 

In  the  mcinity  of  Zamboanga. — Work  of  reixair  on  the  two  roads  extending  from 
Zamboanga  to  Tetuan  and  from  Zamboanga  to  Masinloc  was  begun  in  February 
under  the  personal  direction  of  a  sergeant  of  Company  G,  Second  Battalion  of 
Engineers.  Two  allotments,  aggregating  $751.12  Mexican  currency,  were  made 
for  this  work.  The  contemplated  work  of  repair,  consisting  of  installation  of  sev- 
eral small  culverts  and  surfacing  of  bad  stretches  in  the  road,  was  completed 
about  the  end  of  May,  at  a  total  expenditure  of  $707.40  Mexican  currency. 

Military  road,  Malabang  to  Camp  Vicars, — This  road  was  begun  in  May,  1902, 
and  completed  in  Noveml^r  of  the  same  year,  by  labor  of  troops  entirely.  The 
necessity  for  its  construction  followed  from  the  decision  of  the  division  commander 
to  maintain  a  post  (Camp  Vicars)  in  the  Lanao  region,  and  from  the  breaking 
down  of  the  difficult  Ganassi  trail,  almost  impassable  after  a  few  davs  of  wet 
weather  and  certain  to  be  so  after  continued  rains.  An  allotment  of  $10,000, 
Mexican  currency,  was  made  by  the  division  conmiander  in  May,  1902,  and  after 
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preliiiiixiary  ex^doratioiiB  work  was  begun  about  May  IM.  The  troope  engaf;ed  on 
the  work  at  the  start  were  F  Ck)mpany  and  a  portion  of  G  Company,  Engineers, 
1  troop  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  2  troops  of  the  Fifteenth  Cavahry ,  1  company  of  the 
Seventeenth  Infantry,  and  1  company  of  the  Tenth  Infantry,  shortly  joined  by  a 
second  company  of  the  Tenth  Innmtry .  Maj .  Lea  Febiger  had  charj^e  of  the  work 
nntJl  May  90,  when  his  battalion  was  relieved  from  dn^  in  the  division  and  the 
work  was  tnmed  over  to  the  engineer  officer  of  the  brigade.  On  June  10  the  2 
comxmnies  of  the  Tenth  Infantry  were  relieved,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  3  troops 
of  caval^,  6  companies  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Infantry  replacing  them  on  tne 
work.  Two  weeks  later  one  of  these  companies  was  relieved,  and  on  Jnly  10 
another  company  detailed  on  the  work  in  its  place.  On  Angnst  10  the  troops  of 
the  Twenty-seventh  Infantry  were  relieved;  excepting  one  comi)any  working  by 
weekly  detail  from  Malabang,  and  1  battalion  of  the  Eleventh  Infantry  was 
detailed  in  its  place,  remaining  on  dnty  nntil  the  work  was  completed,  excepting 
that  2  companies  and  the  1  company  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Inf  anixy  were  with- 
drawn dnrmg  military  operations  dnring  the  entire  month  of  September.  Abont 
the  middle  of  October  these  2  comx)anies,  with  an  additional  one  of  l^e  Tenth  Infan- 
try and  1  company  of  the  Twentv-seventh  Infantry,  were  retnmed  to  the  work, 
remaining  imnl  ito  completion,  aoont  the  1st  of  November. 

The  totol  length  of  the  road  is  abont  21  miles,  of  which  abont  15  miles  is  throngh 
heavy  timber.  The  timber  has  been  cleared  thronghont  most  of  the  timbered 
section  to  a  width  of  abont  100  feet. 

The  surface  is  a  hard  sand,  with  jnst  sufficient  loam  mixed  to  hold  the  sand 
firmly  together.  Thronghont  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  road  this  sand  was 
fonnd  overlaid  by  from  8  to  12  inches  of  vegetable  mold.  This  latter  was  entirely 
removed  and  the  road  ditched  on  both  sides  (except  on  hills).  The  ditching  and 
scraping  of  the  snrface  was  omitted  throngh  the  cleared  land  near  Camp  Vicars, 
as  the  underlying  clay  was  qnite  close  to  the  snrface,  and  it  was  deemed  better  to 
shift  the  trail  throngh  these  fields  when  necessary  than  to  attempt  further  improve- 
ment. The  resulting  surface  has  proved  to  be  hard  and  firm  in  wet  weather, 
StQverizing  considerably  in  long-continued  dry  weather,  and  washing  somewhat 
1  unusuaUv  heavy  rains.  The  road  requires  constant  maintenance,  equivalent 
to  about  half  a  company  of  troops  continuously  at  work.  An  allotment  of  $2,000 
has  been  made  and  the  money  forwarded  to  Capt.  J.  L.  Hines,  Twenty-third 
Infantry,  for  pajr  of  native  camineros  for  this  purpose. 

The  construction  of  this  road  was  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  engi- 
neer officer  of  the  department  from  the  date  it  was  begun  in  Ma^,  1902,  until 
October  13,  and  from  that  date  to  its  completion  under  the  supervision  of  Lieut. 
E.  J.  Dent,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  road  was  visited  at  about  the  time  of  its  completion  b^  the  Lieutenant- 
Gheneral  Commanding  the  Army,  and  the  officers  connected  with  the  work  were 
complimented  upon  its  appearance. 

The  total  disbursements  on  this  road,  exclusive  of  those  made  by  Captain  Hines, 
were  $6,116.40,  Mexican  currency. 

Parang-Cotabato  road. — Work  on  this  road  in  progress  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  completed  in  May  by  Lieut.  E.  D.  Peek,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
assisted  bv  a  detail  of  from  14  to  17  men  of  G  Company,  Second  Battalion  of  Engi- 
neers. The  total  disbursements  on  this  road  to  date  have  amounted  to  $36,449.64 
Mexican. 

The  total  length  of  the  road  is  13^  miles.  Three  rivers  are  crossed— the  Parang 
Biver,  just  outside  the  town  of  Parang,  by  a  bridge  200  feet  lon^,  constructed  of 
^e  bents  with  a  48-foot  timber  truss  over  the  channel;  the  Simoav,  about  4i 
miles  from  Cottabato,  crossed  by  a  ford,  and  the  Rio  Grande  at  Cottabato,  where 
a  ferry  will  be  installed,  for  which  a  lighter  has  been  constructed,  but  not  yet 
sheathed. 

The  road  was  constructed  by  Moro  labor  at  40  and  50  cents  Mexican  per  day. 
Grades  and  curves  are  easy,  but  the  surface  is  mainly  clay,  with  a  covering  of 
sand  and  gravel  over  about  half  the  distance.  Several  hundred  feet  of  corduroy 
was  put  in  near  the  Parang  River,  and  about  a  mile  of  swampy  section  near  the 
Simoay  River  was  built  in  embankment  with  a  surface  of  fine  gravel,  the  fill  being 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  portable  tramway  and  cars  borrowed  from  the 
Tamontaca  work. 

Cotabato-TamonicLca  rood.— Work  on  this  road  in  progress  at  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  practically  completed  under  direction  of  Lieut.  Wallace  McNamara, 
Twenty-seventh  Infantry;  Sergeant  Wilson,  of  Company  G,  Second  Battalion  of 
Engineers,  being  employed  as  supervisor,  the  labor  being  furnished  by  Moros. 

Li  March  an  additional  allotment  of  $1,000,  Mexican  currency,  was  made  for 
repairs  to  Ihe  road  and  to  a  bridge  across  an  estero  on  the  road.    Lieut.  W.  L. 
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Reed,  Tenth  Infantry,  has  charge  of  the  repair  work«  Abont  $600  Mexican  of 
the  last  allotment  has  been  exi)ended  by  that  officer  in  repairs  to  the  bridge. 

The  bed  for  a  large  part  of  the  distance  is  a  natnral  sou  of  the  allnyial  bottom, 
withont  top  dressing,  containing,  especially  near  Gottabato,  a  mixture  of  red  clay, 
troublesome  in  wet  weather.  A  short  stretch  of  the  road  is  covered  with  a  good 
limestone  found  near  the  road.  This  portion  contains  the  only  steep  grades  in  the 
road. 

Roads  in  Davao  district. — But  little  work  has  been  done  in  this  section  except- 
ing on  trcdls  in  the  vicinity  of  Makar.  It  has  been  found  practically  impossible 
to  secure  native  labor  at  any  reasonable  price.  In  March,  1903,  $10,000  Mexican 
currency  was  ordered  withdrawn  from  the  allotments  for  this  work,  but  the  order 
was  not  received  until  the  balance  had  been  reduced  to  $9,908.80,  which  was  tamed 
in  for  use  on  the  Bigan-Lanao  road. 

Jolo  Archipelago^  Paragua  and  Calamianes, — ^No  road  work  in  these  islands 
has  been  done  during  the  fiscal  year. 

North  coast  of  Mindanao, — The  only  work  done  on  the  north  coast  of  Mindanao 
was  the  construction  of  the  military  road  from  Digan  to  Lake  Lanao. 

Work  on  this  road  was  begun  in  October,  1902,  by  G  Company,  Second  Battalion 
Engineers,  1  battalion  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Infantry,  and  2  companies  of  the 
Tenth  Infantry.  The  labor  was  supplied  by  the  troops.  The  route  extends  along 
the  old  Spanish  railway  grade  to  Tominobo  River,  a  distance  from  Higan  ford,  at 
the  edge  of  town,  of  about  2  miles;  thence  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  beach 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nonucan  River,  about  1  inUe  farther;  thence  climl^ing  the 
hill  near  the  Agus  River  to  the  old  Spanish  road  near  Momungan,  about  7  miles 
from  Nonucan  ford;  thence  generally  following  the  Spanish  road  to  Pantar,  about 
6  miles  from  Momungan;  thence  to  Ma7ahui.  on  Lake  Lanao,  about  4  miles  from 
Pantar.    Total  distance  from  Iligan  to  Marahui,  about  20  miles. 

The  above  working  force  was  augmented  at  the  close  of  January  by  one  addi- 
tional battalion  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Infantry  and  early  in  February  by  the 
remaining  battalion  of  this  regmient  and  two  additional  companies  of  the  Tenth 
Infantry.  In  February  work  was  also  begun  in  hiring  Moro  labor,  at  first  by  the 
day  and  later  by  agreement  for  finished  work.  The  money  available  for  this  pur- 
pose was  about  $32,000  Mexican  currency,  being  the  Mexican  equivalent  of  a  por- 
tion of  an  allotment  of  $20,000  United  States  currency  made  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  transportation  of  the  Army  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  addition,  ulot- 
ments  of  $26,468.80  Mexican  currency  were  made  from  funds  appropriated  by  act 
1,  Philippine  Commission. 

To  date  the  road  has  been  completed  to  3i  miles  beyond  Pantar  and  work  is 
xmder  way  from  that  point  toward  Marahui,  which  is  on  the  lake  and  but  a  mile 
distant.  The  bridge  across  the  Nonucan  River  has  been  completed  and  the  sus- 
pension bridge  over  the  Agus  partially  completed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  work 
will  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  August. 

The  roadbed  is  generally  clay.  In  numerous  places  bowlder  outcrop  was  encoun- 
tered, and  parts  of  the  stone  taken  out  were  used  in  surfacing,  but  not  in  many 
places  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  regarded  as  a  macadam  surface.  The  road  is 
ditched  throughout  on  both  sides  (excepting  on  hillsides)  and  the  timber  is  cleared 
to  100  feet  on  either  side  to  allow  the  sun  and  breeze  full  play  in  drying  out  after 
wet  weather.    Camineros  are  being  employed  to  maintain  the  surface. 

WHARF  WORK. 

Zamboanga, — ^The  wharf  at  Zamboanga,  nearly  completed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  was  completed  in  October.  This  wharf  is  a  pile  structiure,  extending 
from  the  stem  of  the  old  Spanish  masonry  wharf  to  a  depth  of  18  feet  at  low  tide. 
The  stem,  18  feet  wide,  is  500  feet  long,  and  an  L-shaped  head  40  by  120  feet  com- 
pletes the  structure.  All  the  work  was  done  by  smaU  details  from  G  Company, 
Second  Battalion  of  Engineers. 

Funds  were  appropriated  by  act  490,  United  States  Philippine  Commission,  for 
the  purchase  of  mooring  buoys  and  anchors  for  this  wharf.  The  supplies  have 
been  ordered,  but  will  not  be  received  for  some  two  months,  when  they  will  be 
installed. 

Parang. — Construction  of  an  extension  to  the  masonry  wharf  at  Parang  was 
begun  by  Lieutenant  Peek  in  November,  1902.  from  funds  appropriated  xmder  act 
430,  United  States  Philippine  Commission,  to  the  amount  of  $3,500  Mexican  cur- 
rency. A  number  of  piles  and  a  quantity  of  supplies  and  lumber  had  previously 
been  purchased  from  funds  appropriated  by  act  289.  The  start  in  the  work  was 
delayed  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  Zambouiga  wharf,  which  required  the  use  of 
the  pile  driver  until  October.    Difficulty  was  met  in  securing  piles,  about  half 
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those  used  being  purchased  at  Isabela,  Basilan,  and  shipped  from  ten  to  twenty  at 
a  time  on  the  U.  S.  chartered  transport  jEoIus.  The  remainder  were  cnt  under 
the  sux>ervision  of  engineer  soldiers  on  Bongo  Island.  The  work  was  entirely 
completed  in  May,  1903.  The  work  included  construction  of  a  stem  18  feet  wide 
and  50  feet  long,  in  prolongation  of  the  masonry  stem,  and  an  oblique  head  34  by 
80  feet  to  30  feet  in  depth.  Some  repairs  were  also  made  to  the  masonry  work  of 
the  stem. 

This  wharf  is  still  in  need  of  suitable  mooring  buoys  and  anchorage  appliances, 
as  the  seas  during  about  five  months  of  the  year  are  such  as  to  make  it  difficult 
for  a  vessel  to  approach  the  wharf. 

The  totfid  expended  on  this  work  to  date  is  |4,684.97  from  the  two  appropria- 
tions. The  labor  was  done  by  natives  xmder  the  supervision  of  t^e  engmeer 
troops. 

Jolo,— The  sum  of  $23,000  Mexican  currency,  for  repair  to  the  old  masonry 
wharf  at  Jolo  and  its  extension  by  a  piled  T-head,  was  appropriated  by  acts  430 
and  483,  United  States  Philiiipine  Commission.  An  additional  pile  driver  was 
secured  from  Manila  and  shipx)ed  to  Jolo  in  December,  1902.  Lieutenant  Fries, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  with  a  small  detachment  of  engineer  soldiers  from  Com- 
pany G,  Second  Battalion  Engineers,  had  charge  of  the  work  until  his  departure 
for  Manila  in  March,  when  the  work  was  turned  over  to  Cajpt.  F.  C.  Marshall, 
Fifteenth  Cavalry,  xmtil  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Hannum,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
about  May  15.  The  project  consisted  of  repairs  to  the  masonry  work,  extensive 
additions  to  the  riprap  protection,  and  the  addition  at  the  end  of  the  wharf  of  a 
T-head  122  by  88  feet.  A  suitable  supply  of  riprap  was  found  on  the  beach  near 
Jolo,  and  work  on  the  repairs  to  masonry  work  was  begun  in  January.  The  work 
met  with  several  delays — from  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  February,  the  break- 
down of  the  station  transport  Taganac  in  March,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
piles  except  from  Basilan  and  Zamboanga,  and  the  lack  of  transportation  for 
those  secured,  and  finally  the  departure  of  Lieutenant  Fries  and  the  late  arrival 
of  Lieutenant  Hannum. 

At  this  date  the  work  is  progressing  well.  All  lumber  and  piles  are  on  hand, 
the  former  having  been  purchased  mainly  from  Sandakan,  and  the  latter  hauled 
from  Zamboanga  by  U.  S.  chartered  lighter  Concord  early  in  June.  A  new 
station  boat  (the  Chibson)  has  been  chartered  by  the  quartermaster's  dexMutment, 
which  will  be  of  g[reat  assistance  in  the  riprap  work,  a  large  lighter  having  been 
constructed  for  tms  work. 

The  total  expended  on  this  work  to  date  is  about  $15,500  Mexican  currency, 
which  includes  the  purchase  of  all  the  piles  and  lumber  that  will  be  needed.  The 
work  is  done  by  native  labor  under  the  sux>ervision  of  engineer  troops. 

Siassi. — ^A  small  appropriation,  $960  Mexican  currency,  was  made  by  act  430, 
United  States  Philippine  Commission,  for  construction  of  a  new  wharf  at  SiassL 
No  work  was  done  during  the  fiscal  year,  as  all  pile  drivers  available  were  in  use 
elsewhere.  The  plant  liberated  by  the  completion  of  the  Parang  wharf  has, 
however,  been  shipped  to  Siassi,  and  Lieutenant  Hannum  has  been  given  charge 
of  tiie  work.  The  appropriation  is  so  small  that  only  a  piled  landing  stage  20  by 
38  feet  is  contemplated. 

The  work  will  be  done  by  native  labor,  under  the  direction  of  engineer  troops. 

iligan.— Funds  for  the  construction  of  the  wharf  at  Ili^^an  were  appropriated 
under  acts  430  and  490,  United  States  Philippine  Commission,  to  the  amount  of 
$9,500  United  States  currency,  which  was  converted  into  Mexican  currency  in  the 
sum  of  $23,750.  Start  on  the  work  was  delayed  by  inability  to  secure  an  engineer 
officer  to  supervise  the  work,  xmtil  Lieut.  C.  O.  Sherrill,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
reported  at  fiigan  about  March  1, 1903.  Preparatory  work  was  then  begun  in 
securing  piles,  lumber,  and  necessary  supplies,  a  pile  driver  having  been  secured 
from  Manila. 

IxL  April  the  division  commandant  directed  that  the  wharf  be  constructed  at  the 
new  post  at  Camp  Overton,  about  3  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Iligan,  at  the 
moutii  of  the  Nonucan  River.  These  instructions  were  later  confirmed  by  Gov- 
ernor Taft.  The  construction  was  begun  accordingly  by  Lieutenant  Sherrill 
and  continued  by  Lieut.  W.  A.  Mitchell,  who  relieved  the  former  officer  about 
May  15. 

To  date  about  15  bents  of  4  piles  each  have  been  placed  and  capped,  and  the 
work  is  progressing  favorably.  A  piled  stem  from  six  to  seven  hundred  feet  long 
will  be  required,  with  a  T  or  L  head. 

The  total  disbursements  to  date  on  this  work  amoimt  to  about  $9,500  Mexican 
currency. 

8urv^  work, — ^In  addition  to  the  above  work  the  officers  and  men  of  the  two 
oomi>anies  were  able  to  complete  survey  work  as  follows:  Town  of  nigan^  reserva- 
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tion  and  post  of  Gamp  Overton,  near  Higan,  reservation  of  Zamboanga,  reserva- 
tion of  ^labang,  reservation  of  Parang,  reservation  of  Jolo,  besides  nnmeroxis 
reconnaissances  of  Hie  roads  and  traus  between  Malabang  and  Lake  Lanao, 
aronnd  Li^e  Lanao,  and  from  Marahni  to  Iligan. 

FROM  THE  inspector-general's  REPORT. 

IN8TBUCTI0N  AND  DISdPLDnB. 

Instruction  of  officers  as  prescribed  by  general  orders^  Adjntant-General^s  Office 
has  been  carried  on  at  most  posts  conscientiously  and  with  excellent  results. 
Field  service,  road  building,  and  other  conditions  have  in  some  instances  inter- 
fered with  this  work.  The  officers  generally  have  taken  an  interest  in  their  work 
and  have  benefited  thereby. 

Cases  of  intemperance  among  the  officers  have  been  few.  Discipline  is  generally 
good,  considering  conations.  Certain  exceptions  have  been  noted  in  my  *'  Report 
of  insiwctions." 

Attention  is  invited  Co  the  fact  that  at  dates  of  inspection  55  officers  were  absent 
from  their  conmiands;  26  of  the  54  companies  and  troops  inspected  were  com- 
manded by  lieutenants,  some  of  whom  were  officers  of  short  service  and  small 
experience. 

TARGET  PRACTICE. 

Target  practice  has,  so  far  as  conditions  would  permit,  been  held  as  pr^fxsribed, 
bnt  for  various  causes  a  number  of  organizations  have  had  no  inractiGe.  Since 
the  date  of  issue  of  General  Orders,  Ko.  856,  series  1901,  Headquarters  Division  of 
the  Philixypines,  conditions  in  the  islands  have  materially  changed. 

Many  posts  have  ranges;  many  more  will  have  them  in  the  near  future.  The 
recmirements  of  section  11,  paragraph  A,  ordered  noted,  are  not  carried  out  gen- 
erally.   I  recommend  that  this  section  be  so  modified  as  to  meet  present  conditions. 

Target  ranges  in  this  department  are  as  follows:  Jolo,  1,000  yards;  Parang,  800 
yards;  Retoua  Regente,  500  yards,  no  skirmish;  Malabang,  800  jrards,  1,000  yards 
possible;  Makar,  600  yards;  Lintogup,  500  yards;  Cotabato,  700  yards,  no  skir- 
mish; Puerta  Princeea,  1,000  yards;  Bigan,  1,400  yards;  Zamboanga,  none;  Misa- 
mis,  1,000  yards;  Davao,  800  yards. 

CANTEEN. 

The  absence  of  the  canteen  is  seriously  felt.  The  effect  is  to  encourage  men  to 
drink  the  various  native  drinks,  many  of  which  are  very  injurious,  and  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  opium.  At  the  several  posts  inspected  it  was  learned  that,  in  ^te 
of  all  precautions,  considerable  liquor,  usually  of  bad  quality,  found  its  way  into 
garrison. 

Prices  for  whisky  smuggled  into  garrison  n,nge  from  $6  to  $8  gold  per  quart, 
and  it  finds  ready  sale  even  at  these  exorbitant  prices.  The  **  Chino  '*  and  native 
merchants  can  afford  to  take  very  heavy  chances  with  such  profits  in  view.  A 
canteen  where  the  the  men  could  procure  good  xmre  beer  and  wine  at  a  reaaona- 
ble  price  would  be  a  blessing. 

LAND  TRANSPORTATION. 

Many  cases  of  glanders,  farcy,  and  surra  have  developed,  otherwise  the  ani- 
mals have  stood  the  climate  fairly  well. 

The  effect  of  recent  orders  restricting  the  use  of  native  grass  or  forage  has,  I 
believe,  resulted  beneficially.  During  this  fiscal  year  256  animals  have  been 
destroyed  on  account  of  disease. 

The  most  serious  transi>ortation  problem  for  this  department  at  present  is  the 
supply  of  troops  in  the  Lake  Lanao  region.  I  recommend  the  construction  at  an 
early  date  of  an  electric  road  from  Ili^n  to  Marahui.  The  original  cost  will  be 
considerable,  but  it  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in  the  saving  of  men,  animals,  etc., 
now  needed  to  supply  the  troops  even  imperfectly  and  to  keep  the  roads  in  good 
repair. 

ROADS. 

Gkx)d  wagon  roads  have  been  built  mostly  by  troop  labor,  as  follows:  Cotabato 
to  Parang,  14  miles,  completed,  native  labor;  Msdabang  to  Camp  YtcaiB,  28  mileB, 
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completed;  nigan  to  Pantar,  18  miles,  serviceable,  but  not  entirely  completed; 
Pantar  to  Marahni,  5  miles,  now  under  constmction. 

These  roads  require  constant  repair,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  will  involve 
much  hard  labor,  and  will  at  best  be  very  difficult  of  x>assagd  for  heavy  trains. 

WATER  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  posts  of  the  department  are  dependent  for  supplies  upon  water  transporta- 
tion; several  posts  of  the  department  have  small  garrisons  and  are  remote  from 
any  base  of  supplies.  At  times  transportation  available  has  been  insufficient  to 
keep  them  fully  supplied.  This  has  caused  temiporary  inconvenience,  but  in  no 
ins&mce  suffering. 

The  boats  now  in  service,  together  with  those  already  authorized,  should  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  rec^uirements  of  the  department. 

The  water  transportation  generally  throughout  the  department  has  been  well 
cared  for.  The  chartered  transports  Borneo  and  uEolus  are  clean ;  linen  is  abundant 
and  clean;  food  abundant,  of  good  quality,  and  satisfactorily  served,  and  service 
generally  satisfactory. 

BARRACKS  AND  QUARTERS. 

Consideration  of  comfort  and  economy  dictate  that,  so  far  as  i>ossible,  troops  be 
housed.  Temjwrary  (quarters  should  be  constructed,  even  though  it  be  contem- 
plated to  occupy  the  site  for  not  more  than  six  months  or  a  year.  Men  under  can- 
vas, in  this  climate,  especially  during  the  rainy  season,  are  neither  comfortable, 
contented,  nor  healthy.    Canvas  is  costly  and  its  life  is  short — six  or  eight  months. 

Closets  for  use  with  dry-earth  receptacles,  as  supplied  by  the  quartermaster's 
department,  are  defective  in  that  they  are  not  completely  inclosed  and  seats  are 
not  provided  with  covers. 

CLOTHING. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  near  future  may  see  the  troops  in  the  Philippines  provided 
with  clothing  of  better  quality,  having  some  semblance  of  uniformity.  The  khaki 
clothing  now  in  use  is  a  mixed  lot  of  various  colors  and  types.  Some  blouses  have 
standing,  some  have  rolling,  collars;  some  are  pleated,  some  plain;  some  have 
shoulder  loops,  some  have  none. 

With  such  issues  one  can  not  expect  much  from  individuals  or  organizations. 
About  the  only  presentable  Idiaki  clothing  seen  is  that  which  has  been  made,  or  at 
least  made  over,  by  civilian  tailors  at  the  personal  expense  of  the  men. 

The  quality  of  the  campaign  hat  is  a  cause  of  general  complaint,  and  justly  so. 
A  hat  of  better  quality  should  be  provided.  In  my  judgment,  a  tan  shoe,  stronger 
and  of  better  quality,  could  and  should  be  provided.  The  original  cost  would  be 
greater,  but  in  the  end  it  would  result  in  economy  for  the  wearer. 

Gaimtlets  are  of  poor  quality.  Much  of  the  stitching  is  rotten,  whether  from 
faulty  manufacture  or  from  long  storage  I  am  unable  to  state. 

The  khaki  coat^  unless  protected  from  the  neck,  soon  becomes  soiled  at  the  col- 
lar and  unsightly.  White  collars  are  impracticable  and  undesirable  even  at  cere- 
monies.   To  remedy  this  defect  many  devices  are  resorted  to  by  officers  and  men. 

I  recommend  that  a  stock  made  of  khaki  cloth  be  authorized  and  issued  by  the 
quartermaster's  dexMutment,  to  be  worn  by  officers  and  men  as  prescribed  by  the 
commanding  officer. 

Regarding  tiie  new  uniforms  for  officers,  the  meaning  of  '*  falling  collar  from  1 
to  If  inches  in  width,"  prescribed  for  the  **  service  coat,"  is  either  generally  mis- 
understood or  the  provision  is  disregarded.  One  sees  collars  varying  from  the  low 
rolling  collar  fastened  by  one  hook,  to  the  high  box  collar,  3  inches  or  more  in 
width. 

The  coat  of  arms  and  insignia  of  **  arm  of  service  "  or  **  corps  "  are  too  large  for 
convenience  or  for  appearance;  the  size  should  be  reduced  about  one-half.  If  the 
present  size  be  retiuned  the  coat  of  arms  should  be  worn  on  the  shoulder  loop. 

SUPPLIES. 

Boxes  in  which  coal-oil  cans  are  packed  are  too  fraH,  resulting  in  great  incon-^ 
venience  and  in  considerable  loss.  Considerable  loss  of  oil  also  results  from  cans 
being  punctured  by  nails  in  packing. 

Throughout  this  department  generally  the  climatic  conditions  are  excellent  for 
the  Tropics,  and  wherever  trooi)s  are  properly  housed  the  supply  of  authorized  arti- 
cles, Including  fresh  beef  and  vegetables,  is  ample  and  water  is  of  good  quality  and 
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plentifnl.    The  health  of  the  troops  is  good.    These  conditions  can  not  exist  with- 
out distilled  water  and  ice. 

I  recommend  that  distilling  plants  be  supplied  all  garrisoned  posts  and  camx)e 
and  that  ice  plants  and  refrigerating  plants  be  supplied  all  posts  designated  as 
permanent  posts,  which  are  occupied  by  American  trooxMS. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  components  of  the  ration  are  generally  excellent;  exceptions  noted  being 
hard  bread,  crate  bacon,  sack  flour.  Sales  stores  on  the  authorized  list  appear  to 
be  suitable  to  the  climate.  Many  ssdes  stores  supplied  this  department  are  old 
and  either  x>artially  or  wholly  unfit  for  consumption.  Of  others  there  has  been 
and  is  a  deficiency. 

Officers  of  the  Philippine  Scouts  which  I  have  insx)ected  and  several  medical 
officers,  who  have  devoted  special  attention  to  the  subject,  believe  that  the  ration 
prescribed  for  scouts  is  undesirable.  It  is  reported  that  scouts,  while  using  the 
soldiers'  ration,  showed  marked  physical  development  and  greatly  improved 
health.  It  is  also  believed  by  these  officers  that  the  great  number  of  cases  of  beri- 
beri among  the  scouts  is  due  to  the  ration,  principally  to  the  excessive  amount 
of  rice  consumed.  Under  normal  tropical  conditions  natives  subsist  principally 
upon  rice,  but  thejr  do  little  work  and  they  eat  often. 

The  life  of  activity  and  reg^arity  of  the  scout  develops  an  inordinate  apx)etite, 
resulting  in  overloading  the  stomach  with  rice.  This  affects  the  nervous  system, 
and  is  believed  to  cause  beriberi  eventually.  A  change  in  the  ration  is  recom- 
mended. 

There  have  been  some  complaints  about  the  coffee.  Not  only  have  these  been 
fully  investigated,  but  careful  inquiry  has  been  made  of  commissary  officers,  com- 
pany commanders,  and  of  men  on  duty  in  the 'various  messes  and  kitchens. 
Coffee  put  up  by  Castle  Brothers,  whenever  examined,  was  found  to  be  unsatis- 
factory; this  may  have  been  due  to  long  storage.  Most  of  the  coffee  examined 
was  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  Coffee  roasted  and  ground  will  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  lose  some  of  its  aroma. 

At  many  posts  it  is  impossible  to  find  among  the  troops  comx>etent  bakers. 
First-class  bread  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  This  can  be  corrected  only  by 
the  employment  of  competent  civilian  bakers,  and  I  renew  the  oft-repeated 
recommendation  that  the  employment  of  a  liberal  number  be  authorized. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  troops  on  dut^in  the  department,  to  the  distance 
from  Manila,  and  to  the  lack  of  suitable  facilities  for  transportation  of  sick  and 
injured  to  Manila,  a  base  hospital  in  the  department  is  urgently  needed.  From 
its  central  and  sanitary  location,  its  excellent  climate,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  location  of  headauarters  of  the  department,  Zamboanga  is  the  natural  and  it 
is  believed  to  be  the  best  place  suited  to  the  location  of  such  a  hospital. 

The  old  Spanish  buildings  now  used  as  barracks  for  troops,  as  hospital,  and  for 
various  other  purposes  are  well  suited  for  the  puri)ose  ana  would  provide  a  hos- 
pital of  cax>acity  for  150  to  200  patients. 

DENTAL  8UKOEONS. 

The  dental  surgeons  in  the  department  take  keen  interest  and  pride  in  their  pro- 
fession, and  the  excellent  work  which  they  have  done  has  contributed  vastly  to 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  troops.  Charges  made  for  gold  and  other  material 
8um)lied  have,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  been  satisfactory. 

They  have  been  handicaj^x^^d  of  late  in  their  work,  due  to  lack  of  supplies  and 
to  the  impossibility  of  getting  requisitions  filled.  I  am  unable  to  state  tne  cause 
of  this  deficiency. 

PAY  DEPARTMENT. 

Troops  serving  outside  the  limits  of  the  United  States  should,  if  they  so  elect, 
be  paid  in  the  currency  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  serving.  The  navy  serv- 
ing on  this  station  receive  their  pay  in  Mexican  currency.  Payment  exclusively 
in  United  States  currency  is  always  an  inconvenience  and  at  times  a  great  injus- 
tice, often  resulting  in  actual  hardship.  At  many  stations  only  Mexican  currency 
can  be  used.    At  points  remote  from  Manila  it  is  always  with  difficulty  that  one 
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can  pnrchase  Mexican  money,  even  at  an  exorbitant  price,  frequently  $1  gold  for 
$2  Mexican  cnrrency  being  demanded,  regardless  of  the  official  rate  of  exchange. 

ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Lnger  automatic  pistol  as  a  hunting  pistol  and  for  dress  occasions  is  attrac- 
tive and  useful,  rl  have  one  which  I  prize  highly,  but  for  field  service,  in  the  hands 
of  officers  and  men,  it  is  a  failure.  It  is  too  complicated,  and  cartridges  often  jam, 
but  the  main  defect  is  that  the  bullet  will  not  stop  a  Moro.  The  .^  caliber  i)os- 
sesses  the  same  defect,  but  to  a  less  degree.  The  proper  pistol  for  troops  is  a  .45- 
caliber  double-action  revolver.  This  gun  will  stop  a  Moro,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  during  the  past  year.  I  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion  througn 
f  personal  observation  and  through  the  statement  of  many  officers  and  men  who 

I  nave  had  ample  opportunity  to  use  the  guns  and  to  observe  their  execution.    I 

have  heard  no  dissenting  opinion.  I  recommend  that  all  Luger  pistols  now  in  the 
hands  of  troops  be  tum^  in,  that  troops  in  the  field  be  supplied  with  .45-caliber 
revolvers  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  as  soon  as  practicable  all  .d8-caliber  pistols 
be  replaced  by  those  of  .45  caliber. 

The  attachment  near  the  center  of  the  carbine  scabbard  is  not  sufficiently  strong. 
Many  scabbards  become  unserviceable,  due  to  breaking  of  this  attachment. 

In  my  * '  Reports  of  insi)ection ' '  I  have  noted  certain  defects  in  small-arms  ammu- 
nition, in  Maxim  ammunition,  in  certain  tin  cups  issued,  and  in  the  pack  for  field 
mortar;  all  of  which  have  been  investigated  in  the  field  by  an  officer  of  the  ord- 
nance department,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  remedied  in  the  near  future. 

SIGNAL  CORPS. 

Cable  service  in  the  department  has  been  very  unsatisfactory.  The  land  line 
from  Lintogup  to  Tucuran  is  unserviceable  much  of  the  time.  Parties  are  at  work 
on  the  line  ^most  constantly,  but  it  is  found  imx)ossible  to  ke^ep  it  in  working  order. 

The  main  line  should  run  from  Iligan  to  Marahui;  thence  by  cable  across  L^e 
Lanao  to  a  point  near  Camp  Vicars;  thence  to  Malaban;  thence  to  a  point  on 
the  east  shore  of  the  southen  end  of  Zamboanga  peninsula;  thence  by  land  to 
Zamboanga. 

From  the  best  information  obtainable  it  is  believed  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  cable  now  in  use  in  these  waters  has  outlived  its  efficiency.  If  such  be  the 
case,  it  ^ould  be  replaced  at  an  early  date. 

FROM   ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 

Active  field  operations  and  frequent  change  of  stations  have  prevented  the  hold- 
ing of  lyceums  regularly  and  the  establishment  of  post  schools. 

Sistructions  required  by  General  Order  102,  adjutant-general's  office,  1002,  have 
been  carried  out  as  far  as  it  was  practicable.  Statements  of  efficiency  and  reports 
of  officers  who  have  failed  to  acquire  a  proper  degree  of  efficiency  have  not  oeen 
received  from  all  stations  in  the  department.  Those  that  have  been  received  indi- 
cate that  the  order  has  been  carriea  out.  The  number  of  officers  reported  deficient 
is  not  large. 

Target  practice  has  not  been  reg^arly  held.  More  attention  should  be  given 
to  this  practice,  and  those  posts  that  have  not  a  suitable  range  should  secure  one 
to  include  at  least  600  yards. 

No  general  recruiting  has  been  attempted  and  none  necessary.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  tne  department  was  called  upon  to  reduce  the  number  of  enlisted  men  by 
discharging  over  800.  They  were  recommended  to  be  selected  from  seven^ 
classes.  Under  each  class  names  were  submitted,  but  only  those  recommended 
to  be  discharged  for  the  good  of  the  service  were  selected. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  officers  for  the  liative  companies 
be  selected  from  sergeants  of  tiie  Regular  Army  by  a  board  of  officers  to  determine 
their  qualifications. 

The  enlisted  strength  of  the  regular  regiments  in  the  department  has  been  kept 
up  to  maximum  by  reenlistments  and  transfer  from  regiments  going  home  to  organ- 
izations remaining  in  the  islands.  No  such  process  has  been  possible  as  to  the 
officers.  A  scarcity  of  officers  in  staff  and  line  is  to  be  regretted.  Details  to  special 
duty,  leave  of  absence  (few  are  granted) ,  and  officers  absent  sick  reduce  number 
present  far  below  the  number  required  for  efficiency. 
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PROM   INSPECTOR  OF  SMALL-ARMS  PRACTICE. 

RANGES. 

CotabatOy  Mindanao,  P.  I. — Best  obtainable  range  within  easy  reach  of  the  post 
was  used.  Total  distance  available  700  yards;  gronnd  swampy  and  fnll  of  holes, 
making  skirmish  firing  impossible.  Difficidt  to  keep  grass  and  weeds  down. 
Ricochets  freqnently  land  dangerously  near  Company  A  barracks  on  hill. 

In  view  of  die  fact  that  this  range  is  dan^erons  and  will  be  very  difficult  and 
expensive  to  repair,  it  is  recommended  that  if  practicable  another  range  be  bnilt 
at  Cotabato,  even  if  farther  from  the  post  than  the  one  now  in  use. 

Dapitan. — ^A  very  good  range  may  be  had  up  to  600  yards  with  very  little  labor 
or  expense. 

Iligan, — The  range  used  this  season,  to  the  east  of  the  town,  extends  over  more 
than  1,000  yards  of  rough,  low  ground  to  a  hill  about  100  feet  high,  which  was 
used  as  a  backstop. 

Camp  Overton. — No  range  has  as  yet  been  constructed.  It  is  thought  suitable 
ground  may  be  found  near  the  post  for  the  construction  of  a  1,000-yard  range. 

Jolo. — No  report  made  as  required  by  paragraph  477,  Firing  Regulations  for 
Small  Arms. 

Range  about  1,000  yards  in  extent.  Not  altogether  satisfactory  for  skirmish 
firing.  With  reasonable  expenditures  for  repairs  can  be  put  in  good  condition  for 
next  season's  practice.    Six  hundred  dollars  has  recently  been  Plotted  this  post. 

Malabang, — The  range  used  this  season  was  only  300  yards  in  extent.  A  good 
target  range  may  be  constructed  on  the  north  side  of  the  post  between  the  Mala- 
bang River  and  the  Mataling  River,  1,000  yards  in  extent,  over  level  ground,  with 
a  sandy  hill  for  a  background.  This  range  could  be  constructed  with  very  littie 
expense  to  the  Qovemment,  and  it  is  recommended  that  this  be  done,  as  the  range 
used  at  present  is  obviously  unsuitable.  Four  hundred  dollars  has  recently  been 
allotted  this  post. 

Parang, — The  range  is  only  300  yards  in  extent:  quite  satisfactory  to  that  dis- 
tance. A  more  extensive  range  can  not  be  constructed,  safety  considered,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  post. 

Camp  Vicars. — No  report  has  been  made  as  required  by  paragraph  477,  Firing 
Regulations  for  Small  Arms.  Firing  has  been  had  up  to  600  yards  by  troops  sta- 
tioned at  this  post  during  the  past  season.  It  is  rec^ommended  that  a  range  1,000 
yards  in  extent  be  constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  this  post. 

Ammimition. — Captains  Kinnison  and  AJlen,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  report 
defective  ammunition  discovered  in  target  practice.  Hiis  ammunition  was  made 
by  the  United  States  Cartridge  Company,  and  was  at  least  20  per  cent  bad.  Lien- 
tenant  Willard,  range  officer  at  Puerto  Princesa,  Paragua,  reports  that  the  only 
ammunition  that  could  be  depended  on  during  practice  conducted  by  himself  was 
the  "Winchester." 


Appendix  IV. 

OCCUFATIOV  OF  THE  LAKE  LAHAO  EEOIOV. 

Headquarters  Department  op  Mindanao, 

Zamboanga,  P.  J.,  June  IS,  190S, 

Adjutant-General,  Division  of  the  Phiuppi^tes, 

Manila,  P.  L 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  report  of  Capt.  J.  J.  Pershing, 
Fifteenth  Cavalry,  covering  the  operations  of  his  command  during 
the  past  year. 

When  I  assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  Mindanao  I  was 
informed  by  the  division  commander  that  a  general  war  with  the 
Moros  was  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  that  a  policy  of  pacification 
and  friendship  was  desired.  This  policy  has  been  carried  out  as  near 
as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  while  we  have  steadily  gained  a 
knowledge  and  control  of  the  Lake  Lanao  country  and  its  inhabitants 
we  have  fortunately  accomplished  our  object  at  a  minimum  loss  of  life 
and  a  very  slight  destruction  of  property. 

Soon  after  assuming  command  I  found  that  certain  datos  were  hos- 
tile and  were  determined  to  oppose  our  presence  in  their  country. 
The  Malabang-Yicars  road  was  raided  on  several  occasions;  attacks 
were  made  on  small  parties  of  soldiers;  Camp  Vicars  and  the  camps 
along  the  road  were  fired  into,  and  one  determined  attack  was  made 
on  the  outpost  at  Vicars.  The  hostile  demonstrations  were  reported 
to  division  commander,  with  recommendation  that  active  measures  be 
takeit  to  suppress  these  Moros.  Authority  was  granted  in  telegram 
dated  September  6,  copy  attached.  A  command,  consisting  of  a  bat- 
talion of  the  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  1  battalion  (3  companies)  Tenth 
Infantry,  2  troops  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  and  the  Twenty-fifth  Field  Bat- 
tery, was  concentrated  at  Camp  Vicars,  all  under  personal  supervision 
of  department  commander.  Expeditions  consisting  of  all  arms  were 
sent  out  under  Captain  Pershing,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  and  Captain 
Helmick,  Tenth  Infantry.  The  expeditions  were  successful  in  impress- 
ing the  Moros  with  our  power  and  our  ability  to  punish  them  for  trans- 
gressions. It  certainly  put  a  complete  stop  to  attacks  along  the  road 
and  generally  to  night  attacks  on  our  outposts.  The  camp  at  Vicars 
was  fired  into  almost  every  night  previous  to  these  demonstrations. 

The  Bacolod  Moros  still  remained  unfriendly  and  continued  to  work 
on  their  large  fort.  I  intended  proceeding  against  them  at  this  time, 
but  the  division  commander  advised  that  they  be  given  time  and 
opportunity  to  take  warning  and  it  was  thought  they  would  accept 
friendship  without  being  forced.  In  fact,  the  sultan  seemed  strongly 
inclined  to  be  friendly  and  wrote  several  letters  to  that  effect;  he  was 
probably  overruled  by  more  warlike  datos  and  it  finally  became  nec- 
essary to  reduce  his  stronghold,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  found 
in  Captain  Pershing's  report. 

819 
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The  exploration  of  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Lanao,  and  finally  the 
exploration  of  the  entire  lake,  was  accomplished  in  March  and  April, 
1903,  under  instructions  from  the  division  commander.  Detailed 
account  of  these  expeditions  will  be  found  in  Captain  Pershing's 
report,  who  had  personal  command  and  conducted  the  undertaking 
with  skill  and  judgment. 

In  making  these  explorations  it  was  not  found  necessary  lo  use  a 
larger  force  than  the  regular  garrison  at  Camp  Vicars  and  one  addi- 
tional troop  of  cavalry  from  Malabang. 

At  the  present  time  affairs  in  the  lake  country  are  practically  peace- 
ful, and  it  looks  as  if  we  would  have  no  further  general  opposition. 
The  Moros  around  Camp  Vicars  are  in  daily  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  post,  and  the  Moros  inhabiting  the  north  end  of  the  lake  are 
apparently  friendly  with  the  soldiers  in  that  section.  In  fact,  we  are 
using  a  large  number  of  Moros  in  constructing  the  wagon  road  from 
Iligau  to  Marahui,  and  they  are  also  engaged  in  transporting  supplies 
to  camps  along  this  route. 

I  do  not,  however,  anticipate  perfect  peace  and  security.  Murder 
and  robbery  will  take  place  so  long  as  we  are  in  the  country,  at  least 
for  years  to  come.  The  Moro  is  a  savage  and  has  no  idea  of  law  and 
order  as  we  understand  it.  Captain  Pershing's  recommendation 
regaixiing  their  present  control  is  perhaps  the  best  plan  that  can  be 
adopted,  at  least  it  may  lay  the  foundation  for  a  future  system  of 
government.  Anarchy  practically  prevails  throughout  the  region. 
To  take  power  and  control  away  from  the  sultans  and  datos  until  we 
can  inaugurate  and  put  in  force  a  better  government  would  add  to 
the  confusion  already  existing. 

Copies  of  telegrams  and  orders  regarding  military  operations  in  the 
lake  country  are  herewith  attached. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  S.  Sumner, 
Brigadier- General,  U.  S.  Army. 


Headquarters  Division, 
Manila,  September  5, 190S^4,60  p,  m. 
Qeneral  Sumner, 

Zamboanga,  Mindanao, 

(Cebu  take  copy  for  General  Wade.) 

OwiQg  to  the  attacks  made  on  the  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Vicars  since  May  2, 
in  which  we  have  lost  4  men  killed,  1  of&cer  and  11  men  wounded,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  attacks  since  August  11,  it  is  evidently  necessary  an  offensive 
reply  be  made  as  our  only  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  attacks  by  Moros;  with  one 
exception,  that  of  August  12,  the  parties  engaged  in  the  attacks  appear  to  belong 
in  the  Maciu  section,  perhaps  the  ladrone  element,  but  they  certainly  act  with  the 
knowledge  of,  and  probably  with  encouragement  of.  some  of  the  datos.  Uli  has 
acknowledged  his  participation  in  the  attack,  August  13,  and  is  reported  with  the 
party  at  Mataling  Falls,  September  1.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  regarding  his 
nostility  toward  the  troops,  and  that  he  will  have  to  he  punished  before  he  will 
cease  his  attacks.  You  are  authorized  to  organize  at  Vicars  at  once,  weather  per- 
mitting, a  field  column  of  two  battalions  of  Infantry,  2  troox>s  of  cavalry  and  the 
battery;  move  into  the  Maciu  country,  and  require  the  datos,  known  to  be  hos- 
tile to  us,  to  make  promise  that  they  will  cease  nostilities  personally  and  control 
their  followers  to  tne  same  end,  and  deliver  up  captured  arms  by  those  known  to 
have  them. 

Punishment  when  necessary  to  use  force  will  he  limited  to  those  parties  whom 
we  know  have  shown  hostility  to  us  (see  Pershing's  disx^teh),  or  wko  may  do  so 
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during  yonr  movements.  Disarm  any  cotta  yon  find  it  necessary  to  attack.  A 
dato  really  friendly  conld  not  object  to  yonr  visiting  him  in  his  cotta.  Destmc- 
tion  of  property,  honses,  rice,  stock,  etc.,  outside  cotta^  not  to  be  permitted 
Treat  prisoners  humanely,  but  be  on  guard  against  treachery.  I  do  not  approve 
of  proposition  to  attack  Bacolod,  Maciu,  and  other  places  same  day.  It  is 
not  good  practice  to  disperse  your  force  on  day  of  battle  beyond  reach  of  your 
orders.  That  you  show  more  force  than  is  necessary  to  use  will  be  beneficial, 
rather  the  reverse  on  the  Moro  mind.  Please  go  in  person  to  Vicars,  superintend 
operations,  remaining  until  matters  resume  a  state  of  tranquillity  after  the  expe- 
dition. We  are  after  effect ,  not  revenge  for  wrongs  done ;  so  if  Bacolod  takes  warn- 
ing from  your  movements  on  Maciu  your  purpose  is  accomplished.  Camp  Vicars 
to  have  a  guard,  say  two  companies,  while  troops  are  absent.  Bumside  en  route 
to  repair  cables. 

Chaffee. 


Malabanq,  p.  I.,  March  31,  1903, 
Pershing,  Vicars: 

I  am  here  and  ready  to  arrange  for  an  exx)edition  to  Bacolod.  Have  you  any 
later  news  from  there?  What  force  do  you  propose  to  take,  and  do  you  need  any 
troox)S  from  here  to  accompany  you  or  to  guard  Vicars?  How  long  will  you  prob- 
ably be  absent  from  Vicars,  and  when  will  you  be  ready  to  start?  The  division 
commander  is  anxious  to  have  the  west  coast  of  the  lake  explored,  and  would  be 
much  gratified  if  it  can  be  accomplished  without  fighting  or  bloodshed,  but  if 
hostile  Moro  cottas  bar  the  way  thejr  must  be  destroyed.  I  understand  you  pro- 
poBe  to  visit  Bacolod  and  return  to  Vicars  before  proceeding  to  Marahui. 

Sumner,  Brigadi^-Oeneral, 


Zamboanqa,  p.  I.,  April  10,  1903, 
Brig.  Gen.  S.  S.  Sumner, 

Commanding  Department  of  Mindanao, 

Zamboanga,  Mindanao,  P,  L 

General:  The  favorable  results  which  have  been  secured  by  the  recent  expe- 
dition from  Vicars  justify  the  conviction  that  the  near  future  will  be  the  best 
time  to  complete  the  exploration  of  the  lake.  We  now  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  topography  and  inhabitants  on  the  south,  west,  and  north  shores  of  the  lake. 
There  remain  only  twenty  miles  on  the  east  shore  to  close  the  gap.  The  Moro 
inhabitants  have  had  abundant  proofs  of  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  humanity  of  the  Army,  but  there  may  still  be  a  few  disaffected 
ones. 

In  carrying  out  these  objects  of  an  occupation  of  the  Lanao,  I  desire  that  there 
shall  be  a  steady  adherence  to  the  policy  of  pacification  and  peaceable  intercourse. 
If  there  should  be  any  conflict  it  must  never  be  initiated  by  the  troops.  All 
Moros  must  learn  that  the  troops  may  not  be  molested  in  passing  along  the  roads 
and  trails,  and  they  must  also  learn  that  they  can  not  with  impunity  brandish 
their  weapons  and  fly  war  fliags  in  our  faces. 

The  Moros  have  mid  abundsmt  displays  of  our  power  and  of  their  own  impo- 
tence, and  this  has  been  especially  emphasized  at  Bacolod.  I  trust  there  will  be 
no  more  fighting,  and  shiJl  be  especially  glad  if  this  work,  herein  set  out,  can  be 
done  without  further  bloodshed.  Of  course  you  will  use  the  troops  from  Pantar 
should  you  deem  such  cooperation  available.  The  sooner  this  work  is  done  the 
more  likely  will  be  an  avoidance  of  bad  weather. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  W.  Davis, 

Major-General,  U.  S,  Army,  Commanding  Division  Philippines, 


MiSAMis,  May  10, 1903, 
Captain  Pershino,  Camp  Vicars: 

Please  accept  for  yourself,  and  express  to  your  command,  my  appreciation  of 
the  soldierly  manner  in  which  they  behaved  during  the  recent  expedition  around 
Lake  Lanao.  They  are  the  first  military  force  tiiat  ever  encircled  the  lake,  and 
have  accomplished  a  feat  that  has  generally  been  deemed  impossible.    They  have 
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had  to  meet  a  savage  foe,  to  overcome  great  natural  obstacles,  and  to  face  a 
deadly  disease.    This  was  done  cheerfully  and  manfully. 

The  division  commander  has  asked  me  to  add  his  thsoiks  to  my  own  to  the  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  who  formed  the  Lake  Lanao  expedition  and  participated  in 
this  memorable  march. 

SUMNEB, 

Brigadier-General  f  Commanding, 


Camp  Vicabs,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  May  IS,  190S, 

Adjutant-General,  Department  of  Mindanao, 

Zamboanga,  P.  I, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  telegraphic  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  covering  the  period  from  June  80, 1902,  to  the  present  date: 

The  command  of  Camp  Vicars  was  relinquished  by  Gen.  Frank  Baldwin  on  June 
30,  1902,  and  being  the  senior  officer  present  I  assumed  the  duties  of  commanding 
officer.  At  that  time  the  command  consisted  of  Trooxm  A  and  L,  Fifteenth  Cav- 
alry; the  Twenty-fifth  Battery  of  Field  Artillery,  and  Companies  F,  G,  and  H  of 
the  Twenty-seventh  Infantry;  in  aU  about  700  men.  There  have  been  some  changes 
during  the  year.  Company  M  relieved  Company  H  on  July  4,  and  Company  C 
reported  at  Camp  Vicars  August  21. 

Having  been  on  duty  at  this  station  for  practically  a  year,  these  trooi>s  have 
become  thoroughly  efficient  by  campaigning  amon^  and  fighting  against  the  hos- 
tile Moros  of  Lake  Lanao.  Having  learned  something  of  the  Moro  character,  they 
have  by  fair  and  just  treatment  done  much  toward  imjpresslng  upon  the  Moro 
mind  the  sincerity  of  our  friendship.  Partly  through  their  influence  many  Moros 
have  come  to  beHeve  that  American  occupation  wul  eventually  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  future  of  Lake  Lanao  Moros. 

The  rainy  season  in  this  region  laste  from  May  until  September,  the  months  of 
July  and  August  being  the  months  of  ^n^eatest  rainfall. 

Ch[]  account  of  lack  of  tentage  durmg  the  early  occupation  of  this  station  the 
command  was  not  properly  protected  from  the  heavy  rains,  and  more  or  less  sick- 
ness resulted.  Up  to  the  middle  of  October  all  the  supplies  were  brought  from 
Malabang  by  quartermaster's  pack  trains  or  by  pony  trains  hired  from  the  Moros, 
and  of  course  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  necessarily  lunited.  In  October  the  wagon 
road,  for  some  tmie  completed  only  to  the  Mataling  Biver,  was  finished  through 
to  Vicars,  and  we  were  enabled  to  increase  the  variety  of  food  and  the  supply  of 
quartermaster  stores. 

So  far  as  weather  and  field  service  would  permit,  daily  instruction  has  been  held 
by  all  organizations,  and  a  practice  march  nas  been  made  on  an  average  of  at  least 
once  a  week,  except  when  tne  rainy  season  was  at  its  height  and  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  cholera  epidemic  in  the  lake  region.  Serviceable  sheds  for  cavalry 
and  quartermaster's  animals  were  built  during  June  and  July  by  Moro  labor. 
On  the  evening  of  August  21  a  severe  earthquake  was  felt  about  Lake  Lanao, 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  stables  and  the  quartermaster  and  commissary 
storehouses.  Several  Moro  houses  about  the  lake  were  destroyed,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  50  Moros  lost  their  lives.  None  of  the  old  inhabitants  remem- 
ber an  earthquake  of  equal  severity.  In  rebuilding  the  stables  they  were  placed 
south  of  camp  on  same  ridge,  thus  giving  a  more  concentrated  as  well  as  a  more 
defensible  position.  In  December  a  target  range  was  constructed  about  a  mile  to 
the  north,  and  during  the  three  months  following  all  organizations  completed 
known  distance  firing. 

The  water  supply  at  Camp  Vicars  has  been  obtained  from  a  small  spring  which 
proved  ample  during  the  ramy  season  but  insufficient  for  all  purposes  during  the 
dry  season,  making  it  necessary  to  use  water  from  a  small  stream  about  a  mile 
southwest  of  camp,  toward  Tubaran,  for  bathing,  for  laundry  purposes,  and  for 
the  animals.  Later  a  well  sunk  in  the  ravine  below  the  spring  has  furnished  enough 
water  for  bathing  purposes.  This  water  question  is  one  that  should  be  carefuUy 
investigated  before  final  action  is  taken  on  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  post 
at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Vicars,  should  the  construction  of  a  post  at  any  time 
in  the  future  be  c  msidered  necessary.  An  estimate  was  made  of  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing a  command  of  this  size  under  tentage  for  a  year  in  this  climate,  and  it  was 
f oimd  that  temx)orary  buildings  could  be  erected  for  about  half  the  cost  of  the 
tentage.  Their  construction  was  authorized,  arid  the  work  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted before  the  rainy  season  is  well  under  way. 

As  to  the  construction  of  a  i)ermanent  post,  of  course,  circumstances  depending 
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to  a  great  extent  upon  onr  relations  with  the  Moros,  mnst  ultimately  determine 
the  course  to  be  pursued.  It  is  beUeved  that  troops  will  have  to  be  kept  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake  for  some  time  to  come,  in  the  event  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral considerations  which  ought  to  govern  in  the  selection  of  a  permanent  site. 
Other  things  being  equal,  that  place  should  be  selected  which  will  bring  to  us  and 
our  market  the  greatest  number  of  Moros.  Their  principal  means  of  communica- 
tion being  by  water,  a  site  accessible  to  the  lake  would  be  most  likely  to  attract 
them.  Such  a  site  would  have  an  additional  advantage,  as  regards  supply,  of 
being  within  reach  by  water  from  Marahui  or  such  point  on  the  north  shore  as 
may  ultimately  be  selected  for  a  permanent  post  there.  For  a  site  on  the  south 
^ore  it  is  believed  that  the  second  plateau  at  Bayan  fulfills  all  conditions  as  well 
as  any  other,  and  its  proximity  to  the  lake  eliminates  the  question  of  water  supply, 

MORO  AFFAIB8. 

In  order  to  more  clearly  understand  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  lake 
region  to-day,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  three  tribes  or  branches 
of  Malanao  Moros,  viz,  those  of  Bayabao,  inhabiting  the  northern  third  of  the  h^e, 
from  Bucayauan,  on  the  west  shore,  around  to  Dalama,  on  the  northeast  shore,  with 
a  center  of  population  near  Marahui;  the  Onayans,  inhabiting  the  southern  shore 
of  the  lake,  from  Madumba  on  the  west  to  Sauir  on  the  east,  with  a  center  of  -pop- 
ulation  at  the  former  capital,  Bayan;  and  the  Maciu  tribe,  consisting  of  the 
remaining  Moros  about  the  lake  except  those  inhabiting  a  few  rancherias  east  of 
Maciu,  among  the  foothills,  who  belong  to  the  Bayabaos.    Maciu  Moros  claim  to 

}  be  the  most  ancient,  the  Bayabaos  and  Onayans  being  offshoots,  although  not  any  of 

them  are  able  to  trace  their  ancestry  back  of  the  thirteenth  centurv.  It  is  prob- 
able that  at  one  time  each  tribe  had  a  sultan  or  leading  dato  wnose  rule  over 

I  it  was  absolute,  and  while  the  lines  sex^arating  these  tribes  are  sidll  more  or 

less  distinct,  at  present  the  head  of  each  is  practically  such  in  name  only,  or  at 
most,  exercises  a  very  limited  control  over  it  as  a  whole.  Moros  from  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  intermarry  and  have  done  so  to  such  an  extent  in  the  past  that  it  is 
often  ^fficult  for  them  to  trace  their  ancestry  to  a  particular  tribe.  The  tribes 
have  also  disintegrated,  so  that  in  some  400  rancherias  around  the  lake  there  are 
to-day  about  150  sultans,  all  claiming  to  be  of  royal  blood. 

At  the  time  of  our  occupation  of  Lake  Lanao  we  found  a  considerable  number 
of  Moros  opposing  us  either  openly  or  secretly,  Perhaps  one-half  of  the  Onayan 
Moros  expressed  their  friendship  soon  after  the  battle  of  Bayan,  and  previous  to 
this  we  had  received  assurances  of  friendship  from  most  of  the  people  constituting 
the  Bayabao  tribe,  many  of  whom  I  had  x)ersonally  visited  while  stationed  at 
Digan. 

All  others  in  the  Laguna  may  be  considered  as  being  opposed  to  us  at  that  time. 
The  Bacolod  Moros  on  the  west,  some  of  the  Macius  on  the  east,  and  a  number  of 
the  Onayan  Moros,  under  the  l^idership  of  Sultan  Uali  of  Butig,  were  openly  hos- 
tile to  us.  With  the  small  nucleus  of  friendly  Moros  to  assist  us,  efforts  were  at 
once  begun  to  influence  others,  at  first  those  of  the  Onayan  and  Bayabao  tribes, 
and  later  those  of  Maciu.  Letters  were  written  and  friendly  Moros  were  sent  out 
to  assure  all  of  them  that  we  had  their  best  interests  at  heart,  and  inviting  those 
who  had  not  done  so  to  visit  us  and  become  personally  acquainted,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, that  mutual  confidence  might  be  established  between  us.  They  were  told 
tiiat  our  purpose  was  to  avoid  further  war  with  them,  if  possible;  that  we  did  not 
want  to  Mil  their  i)eople  nor  destroy  their  projwrty;  that  we  desired  them  to  bring 

'j  their  produce  to  our  market;  that  we  wished  to  employ  them  as  laborers  on  the 

!  road  and  about  camp;  that  we  had  no  intention  of  ^sturbing  their  religion  nor  of 

changing  their  lawful  customs,  and  that  in  coming  among  them  we  had  no  other 
idea  than  to  make  them  our  friends. 

In  response  to  these  letters  and  invitations  many  visited  us,  and  others  replied 
by  letter,  expressing  tiieir  desire  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  us.  To  all  who  came 
a  welcome  was  given  and  every  effort  made  to  assure  them  that  our  motives 
were  the  best.  A  special  invitation  was  sent  inviting  Moros  to  come  and  join  us  in 
celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July.  About  700,  from  rancherias  in  the  vicinity, 
accepted  the  invitation  and  seemed  to  enjoy  both  our  sports  and  their  own,  for 
which  special  prizes  were  offered. 

On  June  21, 10  Moros,  under  the  leadership  of  Dato  Tangul,  attacked  2  soldiers 
on  the  trail  to  Malabang,  near  Camp  No.  10,  wounding  both  of  them  and  secur- 
ing both  their  rifles.  An  investigation  brought  out  the  fact  that  these  Moros 
were  from  Binidayan.  The  sultan  had  visited  the  camp  after  the  battle  of  Bayan, 
had  expressed  his  friendship ,  and  had  received  pay  for  some  growing  rice  destroyed 
during  the  Lake  Lanao  expedition.    In  conversation  he  acknowledged  that  the 
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Moros  who  committed  this  offense  were  from  his  rancheria,  but  pleaded  tnat  he  was 

So werless  to  control  them .  I  told  him  it  wonld  be  onr  ]X)licy  to  hold  the  snltans  and 
atos  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  i)eople  and  that  he  must  deliver  the  leader 
of  these  offenders  to  us.  As  he  failed  to  comply  with  this  demand  I  arrested  him 
and  brought  him  to  camp  a  prisoner. 

The  two  stolen  rifles  were  delivered  next  day,  and  in  a  few  days  several  of  his 
Moros  brought  in  the  body  of  one  of  Tangul's  party,  reporting  that  it  was  Tangul 
himself.  This  Moro  whom  they  thought  dead  regained  consciousness  long  enough 
to  confess  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  party,  but  said  that  he  was  not  Tangul,  and 
that  the  Binidayan  Moros  were  trying  to  deceive  us.  I  still  insisted  that  the 
leader  be  brought  in,  and  offered  to  send  troops  to  make  the  arrest  if  they  would 
locate  him.  Before  this  could  be  done,  however,  the  sultan  went  juramentado, 
struck  the  sergeant  of  the  g^iard  with  a  piece  of  bamboo,  grabbed  the  gun  of  the 
sentry  immediately  over  him  and  began  to  use  it.  Of  course  the  guard  was  com- 
pelled to  fire  and  the  sultan  fell  mortally  wounded.  Every  effort  was  nlade  by 
the  surgeons  to  save  his  life  without  avail.  He  made  the  statement  that  he  had 
run  amuck  exx)ecting  to  be  killed  by  the  guard  and  did  not  hold  them  to  blame. 
His  death  in  this  manner  was  unfortunate  and  was  to  be  regretted,  but  the  whole 
affair  served  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  datos  the  position  we  had  taken 
for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  and  caused  x)ositive  action  to  be  taken  by 
many  of  them.  The  Moros  of  that  rancheria  assumed  more  or  less  of  an 
unfriendly  attitude,  but  they  eventually  presented  themselves  at  camp  under  the 
new  sultan.  Mambao,  and  extended  an  invitation  for  us  to  visit  their  rancheria, 
which  we  did  in  February  for  the  first  time. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July  there  were  several  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted along  the  trails  by  unfriendly  Moros,  usually  in  attempts  to  capture  atuib, 
and  it  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  one  great  desire  of  every  Moro  is 
to  possess  a  modem  i*ifle.  Telegraph  lines  were  constantly  interfered  with  and 
the  wire  often  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  was  carried  away.  Camp  Vicars  itself, 
however,  was  not  molested  until  the  night  of  August  11,  when  one  of  the  outposts 
was  attacked  by  a  band  of  15  Moros  from  Bacolod.  A  sergeant  and  1  man  were 
killed  and  2  men  wounded.  One  Moro  of  the  party  was  found  dead  afterwards 
and  others  were  reported  wounded.  Night  attacks  were  made  on  camp  at  inter- 
vals during  August  and  September  and  several  Moros  were  killed  or  wounded 
from  time  to  time.  These  attacks  were  mainly  under  the  leadership  of  Sultan 
Uali,  who  drew  around  him  a  crowd  of  renegade  Moros  from  Butig  and  its  sub- 
ordinate rancherias  in  that  section;  and  Moros  from  Macui  and  Bacolod  under 
different  leaders  also  became  offensive.  To  determine  the  correctness  of  reports 
regarding  them  I  demanded  explanations  from  the  sultans  and  datos  of  those 
rancherias  and  in  most  cases  received  hostile  replies.  Our  inactivity  and  failure 
to  punish  these  offenders  was  misconstrued  as  cowardice  on  our  part,  and  even 
friendly  Moros  could  not  understand  why  we  took  no  action.  I  mformed  them 
that  a  time  would  come  when  they  must  "p&y  the  penalty  and  that  they  would 
learn  sooner  or  later  that  Moros  could  not  with  impunity  attack  our  soldiers  and 
destroy  our  property.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  marauding,  it  became  necessary  to 
punish  the  Moros  responsible  for  it,  and  a  campaign  against  them  was  ordered. 
The  first  campaign,  September  18  to  22,  was  made  against  Sultan  Uali,  of  Gkiuan 
and  Butig,  and  Moros  of  the  rancherias  of  Bayabao  who  had  been  active  in  their 
hostility  against  us. 

The  second  campaign,  September  29  to  October  3,  was  made  against  Macui 
Moros  under  Sultans  Tauagan  and  Gandauli.  An  effort  was  made  even  after  the 
campaign  had  beg^n  to  induce  them  to  come  in  and  surrender  without  fighting, 
but  they  refused  and  made  stubborn  resistance  to  our  advance  into  their  territory. 
The  result  was  that  their  forts  were  destroyed,  and  all  who  opposed  us  were  Mlled 
in  battle  or  dislodged  from  their  position  in  defeat.  The  inmiediate  effect  of  this 
campaign  was  to  put  a  stop  to  attacks  on  camps  and  on  soldiers  alon^  Irails,  and 
since  September,  1902,  with  one  exception,  there  has  been  no  further  interference 
of  this  land.  It  has  been  the  experience  with  us,  as  with  the  Spaniards,  that  after 
the  Moros  of  a  x>articular  rancheria  have  received  a  sound  thrashing  the  lesson  is 
remembered  by  them  and  its  effect  upon  others  has  been  beneficial.  Their  attacks 
on  our  troops  and  their  attempts  to  stand  against  us  have  met  with  comparatively 
little  success,  while  they  seldom  failed  to  secure  arms  from  the  Spaniards  when 
they  tried,  at  one  time  taking  the  Spaniards  by  surprise  and  securing  thirty-seven 
Remingtons  and  ammunition.  Even  after  reaching  Marahui  the  Spaniards  made 
little  progress  in  exploring  the  Lanao  region,  and  there  is  no  record  of  their  having 
made  an  expedition  against  any  of  the  then  hostile  rancherias  except  one  against 
Tugaya.  Even  with  launches  on  the  lake  they  secured  no  foothold  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  were  constantly  annoyed  and  often  attacked  in  their  forts  by  large  ntiin- 
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bers  of  Moros  fi'om  Pitacns,  Taraca,  and  other  rancherias  from  that  side  of  the 
lake.  Neither  did  they  ever  secure  a  foothold  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  lake,  nor 
did  they  progress  along  the  western  shore  sonth  of  Tngaya. 

After  the  campaign  against  Macin  it  was  decided  to  postpone  further  move- 
ments against  other  hostile  Moros  in  the  hope  that  they  would  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  had  encountered  us.  Letters  were  sent  to  the  east  lake  and  to 
Bacolod  Moros,  giving  them  every  opportunity  to  come  to  friendly  terms  with  us. 
They  were  told  that  even  though  previously  hostile  they  might  visit  us  without 
fear,  and  that  we  would  welcome  a  change  in  their  hostile  attitude.  Several  Moros 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  expressed  a  desire  to  be  friends,  including  Baja 
Nurul  Caquim,  who  controls  a  number  of  rancherias  in  that  section,  and  who  told 
his  -people  that  they  must  not  interfere  with  Americans  under  i)enalty  of  severe 
punishment.  Some  of  the  Moros  of  Butig  and  Bayabao  visited  us,  declaring  that 
they  wished  no  more  war.  Nothing  of  a  friendly  nature,  however,  was  neard 
from  Bacolod,  who  still  held  out  against  us  and  continued  to  send  hostile  notes. 

Under  escort  of  Amai-Manibilang  and  some  of  his  people  from  Madaya,  I  crossed 
the  lake  in  vintas  with  50  men,  in  November,  stopping  at  several  towns  along  the 
route;  visited  Madaya  and  Marahui,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Higan  and  returned 
to  Camp  Vicars  by  the  same  route.  We  were  shown  every  attention  at  Madaya 
and  also  at  Marahui,  where  a  large  conference  was  held  on  market  day,  at  which 
some  500  Moros  from  all  sections  were  present.  The  assurances  of  friendship 
we  received  during  this  trip  convinced  me  of  the  sincerity  of  the  promises 
made  one  year  previous  by  the  Bayabao  Moros.  Moreover,  it  was  plain  that  all 
Moros  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  except  those  under  the  influence  of  Bacolod, 
had  by  this  time  become  reconciled  to  our  presence  in  the  lake  country. 

In  December  cholera  reached  the  lake,  and  has  probably  extended  to  all  ranche- 
rias. Our  market  was  closed  for  a  time,  and  a  strict  quarantine  against  Moros 
was  established.  I  had  letters  of  instructions  prepared  in  Moro  and  sent  to  all 
the  principal  rancherias,  explaining  to  them  how  to  avoid  the  disease  and  offering  to 
supply  medicine  in  limited  (][uantity  to  those  who  wished  it.  In  some  places  the 
instructions  were  followed  in  the  main,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  holding  the  disease 
in  check  to  a  large  extent.  According  to  the  best  obtainable  information,  it  is 
probable  that  about  1,500  x)eople  died  of  this  disease. 

After  the  battle  of  Bayan,  in  May,  1902,  a  relative  of  the  former  sultan,  Dato 
Maguindanao,  was  unanimously  elected  sultan  of  that  rancheria,  and  visited  camp 
several  times,  expressing  the  friendship  of  his  people.  It  soon  became  known, 
however,  that  Bayan  harbored  feelings  of  resentment  toward  us,  and  that  they 
were  strengthening  their  fort  at  Maliuanac  preparatory  to  making  another  stand 
against  us.  The  actual  leader  of  these  Moros  was  an  old  pandita  by  the  name  of 
Sajiduciaman.  Knowing  his  friendship  for  Amai-Manibilang  and  one  or  two 
others,  I  summoned  them  to  Camp  Vicars  to  aid  me  in  bringing  him  to  see  the 
folly  of  further  resistance.  In  view  of  the  proximity  of  Bayan  and  on  account  of 
the  x>andita'6  influence  with  other  Moros,  it  was  important  that  we  should  win 
him  to  our  side  without  resort  to  force.  An  interview  was  finally  arranged,  at 
which  he  and  I  agreed  to  be  personal  friends,  but  he  claimed  to  be  unable  to  give 
any  assurances  as  to  the  future  actions  of  his  x)eople. 

Jji  January  his  followers  began  to  interfere  with  the  Moros  employed  by  us, 
and  the  sultan  was  forced  by  them  to  return  to  Oato,  his  former  home,  thus  con- 
fessing that  he  could  not  control  them,  and  practically  relinquishing  his  rights. 
As  he  is  a  man  of  little  force  of  character,  for  whom  the  Moros  nave  little  respect, 
I  made  no  effort  to  induce  him  to  remain  at  Bayan.  Again  addressing  Sajiducia- 
man directly,  I  told  him  that  he  must  come  to  camp  and  explain  to  me  the  mean- 
ing of  the  attitude  of  his  people.  In  the  conference  that  followed  he  said  that  he 
desired  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  us,  and  that  the  Bayan  Moros  had  committed 
no  offense,  but  that  they  did  not  desire  us  to  visit  their  rancherias.  I  told  him 
that  such  friendship  was  of  no  value  to  us  and  that  I  should  therefore  not  con- 
sider him  as  a  friend.  As  a  result  a  visit  was  arranged  and  made,  and  we  were 
received  with  every  manifestation  of  friendship.  Since  then  there  have  been  no 
complaints,  and  many  Bayan  Moros  are  to-day  employed  about  Camp  Vicars. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  January  reports  indicated  that  cholera  was  abating 
to  such  an  extent  that,  with  caution,  practice  marches  for  short  distances  might 
be  resumed.  These  marches  were  originally  undertaken  to  convince  the  Moros 
that  they  need  have  no  fear  from  the  presence  of  our  troops  in  their  territory,  and 
nearly  eveiy  Onayan  rancheria  had  been  visited.  With  a  command  consisting  of 
a  battery  of  artillery,  1  troop  of  cavalry,  and  3  companies  of  infantry  a  march 
was  inade  to  Gata,  under  the  assurance  that  we  would  be  received  in  a  friendly 
spirit.  Arriving  in  the  vicinity,  we  were  met  by  Amai  Buncurang,  whom  I  had 
previously  sent  with  messages,  who  told  us  that  cholera  existed  there  and  that 
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they  did  not  desire  us  to  visit  them.  Prom  this  and  from  their  general  attitude 
it  was  evident  that  there  was  an  unfriendly  faction  among  them  and  that  insist- 
ence upon  a  visit  at  that  time  would  probably  bring  a  clash.  I  reluctantly 
returned  to  Camp  Vicars,  x>£^ssing  through  Maciu,  where,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Malaig  River,  5  Moros  fired  on  the  column,  wounding  1  man.  These  Moros 
together  with  their  cotta,  were  destroyed.  In  February,  with  a  command  of  the 
same  size,  a  visit  was  made  to  Madumba,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  which  was 
farther  in  that  direction  than  we  had  yet  been.  While  here  I  endeavored  to  com- 
municate with  tiie  sultan  and  the  pananduiigan  of  Bacolod,  but  they  refused  to 
receive  the  Moro  messengers.  Their  attitude  was  extremely  hostile,  war  flags 
were  flying  over  their  fort,  and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  ffre  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  camp  at  night. 

During  the  preceding  months  every  i)06sible  effort  had  been  made  to  convince 
these  people  of  our  friendly  purposes  and  of  our  desire  to  avoid  further  bloodshed. 
Several  datos  visited  Bacolod  of  their  own  accord,  entertaining  with  me  the  hope 
that  the  disastrous  residts  that  must  certainly  come  to  the  Bacolod  people  in  case 
of  a  war  with  us  might  be  averted;  but  the  advice  of  these  frienaly  datos  was 
scorned.  Among  the  Moros  who  have  been  of  friendly  assistance  and  who  have 
used  their  influence  with  unfriendly  Moros  a  few  deserve  esx)ecial  mention  in  this 
report  for  their  loyalty.  Dato  Grande,  of  Makadar,  aided  in  securing  the  cavalry 
horses  lost  by  Lieutenant  Forsyth  in  March,  1902,  all  of  which  have  been  turned 
in  or  are  accounted  for,  but  one,  so  far  as  known,  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moros.  Amai-Manibilang,  of  Madaya;  the  sultan  of  Ganasi;  Dato  Adta.  of  Pai- 
guay;  Amai-Buncurung,  of  Oato,  have  made  every  effort  to  induce  hostile  Moros 
to  become  friends.  Many  Onayan  Moros  have  furnished  us  with  pack  ponies  and 
vintas  for  various  expeditions. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  explore  the  lake  country  and  to  convince  all  Moros  of 
our  benevolent  intentions  and  to  demonstrate  to  them  that  there  was  no  truth  in 
the  stories  they  had  heard  that  our  purpose  was  conquest,  it  had  been  contemplated 
for  some  time  to  send  an  expedition  completely  around  the  lake.  Cholera  having 
abated  to  some  extent  and  the  dry  season  being  nearly  at  an  end,  such  an  expedi- 
tion was  ordered  to  explore  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  from  Camp  Vicars  to  Mara- 
hui  and  return.  While  the  experience  of  the  two  attempted  frienfiy  visits  recently 
undertaken  indicated  that  there  would  probably  be  some  opi)osition,  the  best  infor- 
mation obtainable  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Moros  of  Bacolod  on  the  one  side  and 
of  Taraca  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  would  be  the  only  ones  who  would  offer  oppo- 
sition of  a  determined  character.  The  Moros  of  Bacolod  had  been  strengthening 
their  fort  for  a  year  and  believed  it  to  be  impregnable. 

In  anticipation  of  the  expedition  aroimd  the  lake  a  letter  was  written  to  all 
Moros,  as  follows: 
"  To  all  Moros  in  the  Laguna  de  Lanao: 

"  The  Americans  have  now  been  in  the  Laguna  de  Lanao  nearly  one  year. 
During  that  time  we  have  constructed  a  good  road  from  Malabang  to  the  lake. 
We  have  given  employment  to  many  Moros  at  ^ood  wages.  We  have  purchased 
a  great  deal  of  Moro  produce.  We  have  established  a  good  market  at  Bayan. 
We  have  not  molested  any  Moros  except  some  who  attacked  us.  We  have  visited 
as  friends  all  points  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  from  Ganassi  to  Gata.  We 
have  gone  across  the  lake  and  visited  many  rancherias  there.  We  have  kept 
every  promise  we  have  made.  We  have  not  interfered  with  the  customs,  habits, 
government,  or  religion  of  any  Moro.  Therefore  we  have  demonstrated  to  the 
Moros  and  to  the  whole  world  that  we  are  not  here  to  m^e  war,  nor  to  disposses  the 
inhabitants  of  Lanao  of  their  lives,  property,  or  anything  that  is  theirs,  but  are 
here  for  the  good  of  the  Moros,  as  representatives  of  our  great  Government, 
of  which  all  Moros  are  a  x>art.  All  fair-minded  Moros  who  know  us  have  become 
our  friends  because  they  believe  we  are  honest  and  that  we  can  and  will  help  the 
people  in  the  Laguna.  All  sensible  Moros  in  the  Laguna  want  peace.  Two  or 
three  datos  refuse  our  friendship  simply  because,  as  they  say,  they  do  not  like 
the  Americans.  To  these  datos  I  sav  they  are  obstructing  the  establishment  of 
universal  peace  in  the  Laguna,  and  if  they  continue  their  opposition  they  must 
some  day  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  stubborn  igrnorance." 

The  expedition  consisting  of  the  Camp  Vicars  command  started  on  April  6, 
troops  from  Malabang  having  been  sent  to  take  their  place  in  camp  temporarily, 
and  the  following  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Bacolod.  It  was  evident  that  anything 
but  fight  was  entirely  out  of  the  question  and  that  they  had  planned  a  stubborn 
resistance.  Outlying  positions  held  by  them  were  soon  taken  and  their  strong- 
hold invested.  After  closing  the  avenues  of  e8cax)e,  this  fort  was  pounded  by 
artillery  and  afterwards  taken  in  a  brilliant  assault  by  infantry  and  ^mnounted 
cavalry  of  the  command.    One  hundred  and  twenty  Moros  lost  their  lives  in  this 
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battle,  while  the  Americans  sustained  a  small  loss  of  11  wounded.  At  Calahni,  3 
miles  further  on,  some  resistance  was  also  met,  but  the  fort  at  that  place  could 
not  withstand  the  effect  of  our  batteries,  and  the  hundred  defenders  said  to  have 
been  inside  deserted  their  position,  23  of  their  number  being  Idlled  or  wounded. 
The  exx)edition  continued  to'Pantar,  on  the  Agus  River,  and  returned,  meeting 
friendly  receptions  at  all  places  along  the  entire  route  except  the  two  above  given. 

The  success  of  the  Bacolod  expedition  warranted  undertaking  an  expedition 
around  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  and,  as  the  season  continued  favorable,  the 
necessary  orders  were  given  by  General  Sumner  and  the  expedition  got  away 
May  2.  Notice  had  been  sent  to  all  Moros  in  that  section  tnat  we  would  not 
molest  the  x)ersons  nor  the  proi)erty  of  any  who  desired  to  be  our  friends,  but 
that  we  would  overcome  any  opposition  offered  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
exploration  for  which  the  expedition  was  ordered.  Several  Moros  from  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  lake  accompanied  us  and  used  their  influence  to  persuade  those 
who  had  declared  hostility  that  opposition  against  us  was  useless.  Among  those 
who  assisted  us  was  the  leading  pandita  or  high  priest  of  Lake  Lanao,  Imam  Nuzca. 
He  opposed  resistance  against  us  on  religious  grounds,  and  declared  to  the  i)eople 
that  they  would  be  punished  in  the  hereafter  for  all  such  conduct,  arguing  that  it 
was  not  supported  by  the  teachings  of  the  Koran  and  could  not  he  upheld  by  any 
argument. 

No  opposition  was  encountered  until  we  reached  Taraca,  where  a  group  of  cottas 
were  nying  red  flags  and  making  other  hostile  demonstrations.  The  battle  of 
Taraca  Biver  was  the  result,  in  which,  according  to  Moro  accounts,  some  250 
Moros  lost  their  lives  and  10  cottas  were  destroyed,  including  the  strong  forts  at 
Pitacus  and  Taraca,  which  were  taken  with  great  gallantry  by  our  troops,  and  36 
cannon,  60  rifles,  and  52  prisoners  were  captured. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  shots  fired  at  long  range  soon  after  leaving  Taraca, 
we  were  received  in  a  friendly  spirit  along  the  route  to  Madaya.  Even  though 
the  season  was  late  and  there  had  been  no  rains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  for 
three  or  four  months,  the  flat  rice  country  there  was  well-nigh  impassable.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  corduroy  the  trails  in  many  places  and  to  fill  them  with 
grass  in  others,  in  order  to  make  them  passable  for  our  animals  without  their 
loads.  Our  transport  trains  had  to  be  unx)acked  several  times  and  the  cargoes 
carried  by  hand  across  the  marshes.  The  labor  of  the  troops  was  indeed  very 
trying,  and  in  order  to  avoid  possibly  a  worse  experience  it  was  determined  to  return 
to  Camp  Vicars  by  way  of  the  less  difficult  trail  along  the  west  shore  of  the  lake. 
As  a  result  of  the  exploration  of  the  trails  around  L^e  Lanao  it  is  suggested  that 
plans  be  laid  for  the  construction  of  a  road  around  the  lake  at  such  time  in  the 
future  as  necessity  for  employing  Moros  may  arise  on  account  of  any  shortage  of 
crops  in  the  lake  region. 

Tne  favorable  results  of  these  ei^peditions  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  this  time, 
but  reasoning  from  our  own  experience  during  the  past  year  and  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Spaniards  at  Lake  Lanao  during  several  years,  and  comx)aring  them,  it 
seems  probable  that  there  will  be  no  more  combined  resistance  in  the  future,  nor 
is  it  believed  that  the  Moros  will  again  undertake  to  oppose  us  by  the  construction 
or  defense  of  cottas.  It  is  believed  that  our  accomplishment  of  the  entire  cir- 
cuit of  the  lake,  overcoming  as  we  did  all  hostile  opposition  with  comparatively 
few  casualties  to  ourselves,  treating  as  friends  all  other  Moros,  visiting  their 
rancherias  without  molesting  them,  taking  no  property  for  which  we  did  not  pay, 
and  destroying  nothing  except  unavoidably  in  Dattle  has  had  and  will  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  in  x)ermanently  settling  the  Moro  question  of  Lake  Lanao  in  so  far 
as  hostility  is  concerned,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  result,  under  a  wise  administration, 
in  the  establishment  of  amicable  relations  that  will  lead  to  universal  peace  in  this 
hitherto  warlike  region  without  any  further  use  of  force.  The  achievement  has 
given  to  us  an  advantage  in  their  future  control  which  the  Moro  will  be  as  quick 
to  realize  as  we  are. 

In  view  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  we  are  now  in  position  to  study 
carefully  and  work  out  along  the  lines  of  material  progress  the  future  of  the  Lanao 
MoroB.  Their  government  should,  of  course,  for  some  time  remain  in  charge  of 
the  nulitary,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  thus  naturally  following  the  kind  of 
rule  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  for  generations.  To  handle  the  situa- 
tion pro^rly,  all  these  Moros,  being  of  one  group,  with  the  same  dialect,  customs, 
and  habits  of  life,  should  be  under  the  control  of  one  head  in  whom  they  have 
confidence,  who  shotQd  know  something  of  their  language,  their  character,  and 
their  history,  and  to  whom  they  can  go  for  advice  and  for  the  settlement  of  many 
questions  which  heretofore  have  necessarily  been  left  unsettled.  As  far  as  it  is 
consistent  with  advancement,  it  is  believed  the  government  as  we  find  it,  a  gov- 
ernment by  the  sultan  or  dato,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  disturbed  as  little 
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as  possible;  that  is,  the  people  should  be  managed  through  the  datos  themselves, 
who,  being  recognized  as  sach  in  their  authority,  should  therefore  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  control  of  the  people  of  their  several  rancherias. 

As  between  different  rancherias,  each  of  which  is  practically  independent  of 
every  other,  each  having  its  own  sultan  or  dato,  who  denies  the  right  of  every 
other  sultan  or  dato  to  dictate  to  him,  some  sort  of  judicial  tribunal  appointed  by  or 
brought  under  the  military  governor  could  probably  be  successfully  established. 
In  fact,  experience  here  has  proved  that  in  settling  disputes  between  Moros  of 
different  rancherias  and  often  those  of  the  same  rancherias  a  board  of  arbitration 
consisting  a  friendly  datos,  agreeable  to  both  parties,  selected  by  the  military 
authority,  could  be  relied  upon  to  satisfactorily  adjust  their  differences.  Due  to 
their  lack  of  confidence  in  each  other  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  members  to 
constitute  a  permanent  board  of  this  kind,  nor  would  it  be  advisable  at  this  time 
to  do  so.  It  is  probable  that  by  appealing  to  their  reason  slight  changes  in  their 
laws  could  be  made  from  time  to  time  through  the  medium  of  these  courts  of 
equity  and  that  it  could  be  done  without  exciting  their  suspicions,  although  all 
growth  along  tiiese  lines  must  be  gradual. 

The  Moro  is  of  a  peculiar  make-up  as  to  character,  though  the  reason  is  plain 
when  it  is  considered,  first,  that  he  is  a  savage;  second,  that  he  is  a  Malay,  and, 
third,  that  he  is  a  Mohammedan.  The  almost  infinite  combination  of  supersti- 
tions, prejudices,  and  suspicions  blended  into  his  character  make  him  a  diffiicult 
person  to  handle  until  fully  understood.  In  order  to  control  him  other  than  by 
brute  force  one  must  first  win  his  implicit  confidence,  nor  is  this  as  difficult  as  it 
would  seem;  but  once  accomplished  one  can  accordingly  bypatient  and  continuous 
effort  largely  guide  and  direct  his  thoughts  and  actions.  He  is  jealous  of  his  reli- 
gion, but  he  toows  very  little  about  its  teachings.  The  observance  of  a  few  rites 
and  ceremonies  is  about  all  that  is  required  to  satisfy  him  that  he  is  a  good  Moham- 
medan. As  long  as  he  is  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  his  women  and  children 
and  his  slaves,  there  need  be  little  fear  from  him.  As  a  rule  he  treats  his  so-called 
slaves,  who  are  really  but  serfs  or  vassals,  as  members  of  his  family;  but  any 
interference  with  what  he  thinks  his  right  regarding  them  had  best  be  made 
gradually  by  the  natural  process  of  development,  which  must  logically  come  by 
contact  with  and  under  the  wise  supervision  of  a  civilized  people. 

The  number  of  people  in  the  Lake  Lanao  region  according  to  the  recent  census 
is  estimated  to  be  about  80,000.  They  have  been  unfortunate  during  the  jMist 
year  in  losing  a  large  number,  probably  50  per  cent,  of  their  carabaos.  For  this 
reason  it  is  expected  that  the  acreage  of  crops  this  year  will  be  considerably  less 
than  in  previous  years.  People  of  Lake  Lanao  are  practically  self-sustaining, 
raising  a  great  variety  of  agricultural  products  and  fruit  and  manufacturing 
most  of  their  own  cloth  and  other  articles  of  domestic  use. 

Naturally  industrious  and  inhabiting  a  country  capable  of  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  jSforo  can  be  induced  to  cultivate  new  prod- 
ucts and  introduce  more  modem  methods  in  agriculture.  His  talent  for  creation 
is  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  he  is  susceptible  of  training  along  the  lines  of 
industrial  pursuits.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  good  investment  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  select  a  few  of  the  leading  Moros  and  take  them  on  a  visit  to 
the  United  States,  preferably  during  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  and  I  would 
also  recommend  that  the  education  of  at  least  10  bright  boys  of  the  upper  class  be 
undertaken  to  the  extent  of  teaching  them  English  in  connection  with  work  in 
some  industrial  school  in  the  States. 

John  J.  Pershing, 
Captain,  Fifteenth  Cavalry  Commanding, 


Report  of  MaJ,  James  B.  Jackson,  Eleventh  Infantry,  of  an  attack  on  men  of  the 
Eleventh  Infantry  by  Moros  near  Mataling  Falls,  August  SI,  1902, 

Matalinq  Falls,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  September  1, 1902, 
Adjutant,  MalaJbang,  Mindanao,  P.  L 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Shortly  after  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  August  31,  1902,  it  was  reported  to  me  that  a  large 
body  of  Moros  had  attacked  a  party  of  soldiers  on  the  road  to  Malabang.  I 
immediately  sent  Capt.  J.  W.  Heavey,  Eleventh  Infantry,  with  his  company  to 
the  scene.  His  report,  hereto  annexed,  gives  all  the  mformation  obtainable. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  I  heard  firing  to  the  southeast  of  camp.  I  ordered  Capt. 
S.  G.  Chiles,  Eleventh  Infantry,  to  proceed  in  that  direction  and,  if  possible,  rescue 
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a  hnnting  x>arty  that  bad  gone  in  that  direction.  His  report  is  hereto  annexed. 
Of  the  party  that  was  ambnshed  on  the  road  abont  1  mile  from  camp,  1 ,  Private 
Charles  M.  Branson,  Company  £,  Eleventh  Infantry,  was  killed,  and  2,  Privates 
Charles  C.  Logsdon  and  Martin  Foster,  Company  E,  Eleventh  Infantry,  were 
wonnded.  The  Moros  secured  the  rifle  and  belt  of  the  soldier  who  was  killed. 
Lient.  W.  M.  Parker,  Eleventh  Infantry,  was  also  wounded  in  the  right  forearm. 
All  the  wounds  were  gunshot  wounds.  We  buried  1  Moro.  I  respectfully  invite 
attention  to  the  rex)orte  of  Captains  Heavey  and  Chiles  and  Lieutenants  Game  and 
Parker,  hereto  annexed.  And  I  re8X)ectf ully  recommend  the  approval  of  Captain 
Heavey's  recommendation  that  certificates  of  merit  be  given  to  Sergeant  Nash 
and  Privates  William  D.  Howard,  William  B.  Bryan,  and  Fred  Houck,  Company 
E,  Eleventh  Infantry. 

Very  respectfully,  J  as.  B.  Jackson,   * 

Major ^  Eleventh  Infantry^  Commanding. 


OPFicaB  Company  E,  Eleventh  Infantry, 
Camp  at  Mataling  Falls,  Mindanao,  P,  J.,  September  i,  190^, 

The  Adjutant,  Mataling  Falls, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  a  hunting  x>arty  of  1  sergeant  and  7  pri- 
vates. Company  E,  Eleventh  Infantry,  while  on  the  road  to  Malabang  and  about 
1^  miles  from  camp,  August  31,  1902,  were  ambuscaded  by  a  force  of  hostile 
Moros.  Conservative  estimate  of  strength  of  Moros,  15  rifles  and  25  bolos.  At 
first  volley  Private  Charles  M.  Branson  was  killed  and  Privates  Logsdon  and 
Foster  seriously  wounded.  The  survivors  fell  back  firing.  The  wounded  men 
lying  on  the  ground  called  for  assistance.  Sergeant  Nash,  Privates  William  D. 
Howard,  William  R.  Brvan,  and  Fred  Houck  rushed  forward  and  secured  the 
two  wounded  men  and  tneir  equipments  in  the  face  of  the  Moro  fire,  from  a  dis- 
tance not  exceeding  15  yards.  They  carried  the  wounded  men  toward  camp  for 
nearly  a  mile,  keeping  the  Moro  party  who  had  pursued  them  at  bay. 

Private  Joseph  Dubian,  after  emptying  his  rifle,  rushed  to  the  camp  for  assist- 
ance. Company  E  being  notified  by  the  commanding  officer  to  hasten  to  attack 
hostile  Moros,  that  company  proceeded  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  scene  of  the 
attack,  but  were  unable  to  gain  contact  with  tne  enemy.  The  body  of  Private 
Branson  was  found  frightfully  mutilated,  and  the  ground  gave  indication  of  a 
large  party  lying  in  ambuscade.  Sergeant  Cline  with  30  men  was  immediately 
sent  down  the  road  to  meet  the  wagon  train  ^m  Malabang,  the  size  of  the  party 
of  Moros  justifying  their  attacking  the  train. 

This  party  withdrew,  it  is  believed,  toward  the  northeast  and  afterwards  encoun- 
tered the  hunting  party  under  Lieutenants  Game  and  Parker,  and  also  Company 
F,  Eleventh  Infantry,  under  Captain  Chiles. 

Casualties:  Private  Charles  M.  Branson,  killed.  Privates  Logsdon  and  Foster 
wounded,  all  of  Company  E,  Eleventh  Infantry;  rifle  No.  36224  and  equipments 
of  Private  Branson  captured  by  Moros.  It  is  known  that  at  least  4  Moros  were 
hit,  but  no  bodies  were  secured  at  scene  of  ambuscade. 

The  action  of  Sergeant  Nash.  Privates  William  D.  Howard,  William  R.  Bryan, 
and  Fred  Houck,  Company  E,  Eleventh  Infantry,  in  securing  their  wounded  com- 
rades and  their  arms  under  the  very  muzzles  of  Moros,  who  outnumbered  them  at 
least  10  to  1,  and  after  their  party  had  virtually  lost  50  per  cent  of  its  strength, 
was  exceedingly  courageous  and  meritorious.  It  is  recommended  that  they  each 
be  given  a  certificate  of  merit  for  their  action. 
Very  re8i)ectfully, 

John  W.  Heavey, 
Captain,  Eleventh  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  E, 


Company  F,  Eleventh  Infantry, 
Mataling  Falls,  Mindanao,  P.  J.,  Septevfvber  i,  1902. 

The  Adjutant,  Second  Battalion,  Eleventh  Infantry, 

Mataling  Falls,  Mindanao,  P,  I. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  verbal  orders  from  the  commanding  officer,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

At  about  2  p.  m.  yesterday,  the  31st  ultimo,  shortly  after  a  hunting  party  from 
Comi>any  E,  Eleventh  Infantry,  had  been  attacked  by  Moros  and  1  man  killed  and 
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2  womided,  a  number  of  shots  were  heard  east  of  camp,  the  direction  taken  by  a 
hnnting  party  nnder  First  Lients.  W.  M.  Parker  and  Clyfford  Game,  Eleventh 
Infantry,  I  was  ordered  by  the  commanding  officer  to  take  my  company  out  to  their 
rescne  in  case  they  had  been  attacked*  The  comjxany  fell  in  immediately  and 
withont  calling  the  roll  we  moved  ont.  I  had  about  50  men.  Abont  1  mile  from 
camp  Lientenant  Game  with  his  party  was  met,  and  he  reported  that  they  had  been 
attacked  and  that  the  Moros  were  just  across  the  river  bed.  He  also  informed  me 
that  Lieutenant  Parker,  with  a  party  (they  had  divided  their  original  party),  was 
about  100  yards  down  the  river  and  asked  for  some  men  to  go  down  there  to  his 
relief.  I  let  him  have  the  men  he  asked  for  and  then  moved  on  across  the  river  to 
where  we  could  hear  the  Moros  yelling.  The  undergrowth  was  so  very  thick  that 
it  was  impossible  to  see  more  than  30  or  40  yards  at  the  outside.  Lieutenant  Game 
had  reported  that  his  party  had  wounded  one  of  the  Moros,  and  he  would  yell  and 
the  others  would  answer  him.  I  could  tell  from  their  yelling  that  they  were  com- 
ing back  for  him,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  him  we  were  not  more  than  60 
yards  from  him.  I  could  hear  them,  but  I  could  not  see  them,  so  continued  to 
advance  without  firing. 

I  finally  saw  one  Moro,  and  I  knew  that  they  had  gotten  their  wounded  man 
and  were  moving  off.  We  had  to  pick  our  way  through  the  underbrush,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  come  up  with  them,  so  I  decided  that  we  were  as  close  to  them 
then  as  we  would  get  and  I  ordered  two  rounds  fired.  After  the  firing  we  again 
moved  forward  for  about  200  yards,  and  nothing  more  being  seen  or  heard  of  them 
we  picked  up  the  man  that  had  been  wounded  and  started  back  to  find  Lieutenant 
Parker,  in  case  he  had  not  been  found  by  Lieutenant  Game.  We  had  not  gone 
far  when  we  met  Capt.  Jay  J.  Morrow,  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  a  detachment, 
and  he  informed  me  that  both  Lieutenant  Parker  and  Lieutenant  Game  had  got- 
ten back  to  camp  all  right,  but  that  Lieutenant  Parker  had  been  wounded  in  the 
arm.  We  then  came  back  to  camp.  The  wounded  Moro  was  shot  all  to  pieces 
when  we  first  reached  him,  but  he  was  still  breathing,  so  we  brought  him  in.  He 
died  on  the  way  in.  As  for  the  number  of  Moros  in  the  party  it  is  impossible  V> 
say,  as  we  could  not  see  anything  for  the  underbrush.  I  actually  saw  only  one 
Moro,  but  I  heard  and  saw  signs  of  a  number.  They  returned  our  fire  only  by  a 
very  few  shots.  I  personally  heard  two  shots  that  came  from  them,  but  some  of 
the  men  claim  they  heard  a  number.  I  saw  traces  of  two  more  having  been 
wounded  besides  the  men  we  brought  in.  The  company  got  back  to  camp  about 
4  o*clock.  having  been  absent  about  two  hours. 

Very  respectfully,  Seaborn  G.  Chiles, 

Captain y  Eleventh  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  F, 


Camp  at  Matalino  Falls,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  September  i,  1902, 

The  Adjutant,  Second  Battalion,  Eleventh  Infantry, 

Mataling  Falls,  Mindanao,  P.  J. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  a  hunting  jmrty  consisting  of  Lieut.  W.  M. 
Parker,  Eleventh  Infantry,  myself,  and  8  enlisted  men  of  Company  F,  Eleventh 
Infantry,  left  camp  about  1.15  p.  m.,  August  31, 1902,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
wild  hogs.  We  proceeded  about  1^  miles  from  camp  and  took  station  along  the 
bank  of  a  dry  river  bed.  the  party  being  divided  into  three  parties  about  100  yards 
apart.  My  party  being  the  farthest  from  camp,  consisted  of  Corporal  Caruthers, 
Mvate  Everhart,  Company  F,  Eleventh  Infantry,  and  myself.  Private  Ever- 
hart  and  myself  were  on  a  ledge  about  two-thirds  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
Corporal  Caruthers  being  behind  us  on  top  of  the  bank,  all  on  the  lookout  for  wild 
hogs,  and  the  corporal  being  especially  instructed  to  look  out  for  Moros.  We  had 
been  lying  there  about  an  hour  when  Corporal  Caruthers  made  a  wamine  signal 
and  immediately  the  corx)oral  and  Private  Everhart  sprang  to  their  feet  shouting 
**  Niggers,"  **  Gfoogoos,"  and  began  to  fire  rapidly.  I  immediately  sprang  up  and 
saw  a  Moro  not  more  than  12  yards  from  us  and  running  away.  He  was  at  once 
shot  down  by  Corporal  Caruthers  and  Private  Everhart. 

I  only  saw  one  Moro,  but  the  corporal  saw  9  or  10,  armed  with  rifles,  spears,  or 
bolos.  The  only  arms  I  saw  was  a  bolo  in  the  hands  of  the  wounded  Moro,  but  I 
saw  smoke,  caujsed  by  the  discharge  of  a  rifie,  rise  among  the  heavy  brush  not 
more  than  15  yards  in  our  front.  We  kept  our  position  for  about  five  minutes, 
and,  seeing  no  more  Moros,  we  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  intcmding  to 

groceed  down  the  river  and  try  to  unite  with  the  rest  of  our  party,  of  whom  we 
ad  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything,  but  just  as  we  reached  the  left  bank  we  were 
joined  by  10  or  12  men  of  Company  F,  Battalion  of  Ehigineers,  when  we  at  once 
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recrossed  the  riyer  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  the  Moros  had  taken  for  about 
200  yards,  when  we  came  across  the  wonnded  Moro,  and  we  were  tr3ring  to  take 
bis  bolo  from  him  when  he  yelled,  and  he  was  answered  by  what  was  apparently 
from  ^  to  60  Moros.  Not  knowing  the  number  of  Moros  opposed  to  ns.  we  de- 
cided it  was  best  not  to  expose  our  party  unnecessarily,  so  we  recrossed  the  river 
at  once  and  proceeded  along  the  north  bank,  intending  to  look  for  Lieutenant 
Parker  and  the  rest  of  the  original  party.  We  had  gone  but  150  yards  when  we 
met  Captain  Chiles,  with  Company  F,  Eleventh  Infantry.  I  sent  back  3  of  our 
l)arty  as  g^nides  for  Captain  Chiles,  who  went  back  to  look  for  the  wounded  Moro 
we  had  left  behind. 

Taking  4  or  5  men  from  Captain  Chiles's  company,  I  proceeded  down  the  river 
buok  looking  for  Lieutenant  Parker  and  the  remainder  of  our  original  party,  but 
after  finding  a  trail  of  blood  along  the  river  bed,  which  we  followed  until  it  was 
lost  among  the  underbrush,  we  proceeded  to  camp,  where  we  arrived  about 
3.40  p.  m. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Corporal  Caruthers's  sharp  lookout,  we  would  have  undoubt- 
edly been  murdered,  as  the  Corporal  states  that  he  saw  the  brush  swaying  to  and 
fro  for  about  five  minutes  before  he  saw  the  first  Moro,  who  when  fii^  seen  was 
not  more  than  8  yards  from  the  Corporal. 

Corporal  Caruthers  and  Private  Everhart  behaved  in  a  cool,  determined  man- 
ner in  the  face  of  great  danger. 
Very  respectfully, 

Clyfpobd  Game, 
Pirst  Lieutenant  and  Battalion  Adjutant ,  Eleventh  Infantry. 


Mataling  Falls,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  Septefmber  1, 1902. 

The  Adjutant,  Second  Battalion,  Eleventh  Infantby, 

Mataling  Falhf  Mindanao,  P.  /. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  an  attack  made  by  Moros 
upon  a  hunting  x>arty  composed  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Eleventh  Infantry,  Lieu- 
tenant Game  and  myself,  at  about  3  o'clock  p.  m. ,  on  the  31st  ultimo. 

At  about  1  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  above-mentioned  date,  the  hunting  party,  con- 
sisting of  First  Lieut.  Clyfford  Game,  Eleventh  Infantry,  8  enlisted  men  of 
the  Eleventh  Infantry,  and  myself,  left  camp  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  hogs. 
The  party  proceeded  to  a  dry  river  bed  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  camp, 
and  after  following  the  river  bed  up  half  a  mile  farther,  Corporal  Ziel,  Company  F, 
Eleventh  Infantry,  and  myself  stopped,  after  I  had  given  instructions  that  the 
men  should  not  be  separated  by  a  greater  distance  than  would  allow  them  to  be 
in  easy  support  of  eacn  other.  After  about  half  an  hour  Corporal  Ziel  and  myself 
proceeded  up  the  river  bed,  passing  Private  Caldwell,  Company  F.  Eleventh 
Infantry,  about  50  yards  upstream  on  the  right  bank,  and  Corporal  O'Day,  Com- 
pany F,  Eleventh  Infantry,  about  the  same  distance  up  on  the  left  bank.  About 
this  time  I  heard  a  shot  fired  farther  up  the  river,  and,  proceeding  to  the  point  of 
firing,  found  the  shot  had  been  fired  by  Musician  Saamer,  Company  F,  Eleventh 
Infantry,  at  a  hog.  Musician  Saamer  then  went  into  the  woods  on  the  right  of 
the  river,  and  then  returned  about  fifteen  minutes  later  in  company  with  Sergeant 
Hennecke,  Company  F,  Eleventh  Infantry,  who  reported  that  he  had  seen  a  body 
of  Moros,  consisting  of  about  15,  apparently  armed  with  rifles,  and  travelhig  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  about  20  yards  back  in  the  timber.  I  then  asked  Ser- 
geant Hennecke  if  he  had  seen  the  entire  party,  in  o^der  that  I  might  obtain 
accurate  information  as  to  their  number  and  armament;  to  which  Sergeant  Hen- 
necke replied  that  he  had  not  seen  the  end  of  their  colunm,  but  had  returned  to 
make  his  report  after  seeing  the  men  armed  with  rifles. 

I  then  directed  Corporal  Ziel  to  go  to  the  rear  and  bring  up  all  men  he  could 
find  and  join  me  in  order  that  I  might  go  forward  and  witht&iwthe  men  in  front. 
After  Corporal  Ziel  had  proceeded  to  execute  this  order,  Sergeant  Hennecke, 
Musician  Saamer,  who  was  armed  with  a  pistol,  and  myself  was  fired  upon  about 
30  yards  in  our  front  by  a  party  which  I  estimated  to  consist  of  from  12  to  18 
rifles.  I  was  observing  the  ground  in  front  and  saw  that  it  came  from  a  ledge  of 
rock  26  or  30  yards  in  our  front  and  difficult  of  ascent.  I  considered  it  the  only 
salvation  of  the  party  to  fall  back  and  p^ck  up  the  men  in  rear,  and  upon  first 
opportunity  to  gain  the  le'  t  bank  of  the  river  and  there  wait  to  ascertain  anything 
we  might  of  the  other  party,  and  then  cut  our  way  through  the  lines  back  to  camp. 
At  the  time  when  Sergeant  Hennecke,  Musician  Saamer,  and  mvself  were  fired 
upon  we  were  in  a  hollow  in  plain  view  of  the  enemy,  and  the  banks  on  each  side 
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were  too  steep  to  permit  of  onr  ascent,  thereby  gaining  a  position  from  which  we 
conld  effectively  nre  upon  the  enemy.  After  going  10  or  15  yards  I  was  shot  in 
the  right  forearm,  the  wonnd  resulting  from  which  bled  so  profusely  that  I  had 
to  put  my  rifle  under  my  arms  and  stop  the  flow  of  blood  with  my  left  hand. 
After  going  about  50  or  75  yards  I  saw  a  part  of  the  bank  that  we  could  ascend, 
and  ordered  the  men  to  get  up  the  bank  and  take  cover  in  the  woods.  Here  I 
formed  a  skirmish  line,  directing  Sergeant  Hennecke  to  take  the  right  and  I  took 
the  left,  and  listened  to  see  if  I  could  locate  the  enemy  or  hear  anything  of  Lieu- 
tenant Game  and  the  two  other  men.  I  then  directed  a  man  to  proceed  to  camp 
for  reenforcements.  After  listening  five  or  ten  minutes  and  hearing  no  sound 
either  of  the  e.emy  or  the  balance  of  our  party,  I  concluded  that  the  Moros  had 
struck  the  other  party  first  and  then  proceeded  downstream  to  us,  since  the  firing 
appeared  to  come  from  a  point  at  or  above  where  the  balance  of  the  party  should 
have  been.  Believing  that  the  Moros  had  either  surrounded  us  already  or  would 
immediately  attempt  to  do  so,  I  saw  that  the  onl^r  chance  was  to  return  to  camp 
immediately  which  I  proceeded  to  do  and  arrived  in  camp  without  further 
difficulty. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  M.  Pabxer, 

Mrst  Lieutenant^  Eleventh  Infantry, 


Report  of  Capt,  John  J.  Pershing,  Fifteenth  Cavalry^  of  an  expedition  to  the 

southeast  of  Lake  Lanao,  September  18-S^y  1902, 

Camp  Vicabs,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  October  15, 1902, 

The  Adjutant-General,  Department  of  Mindanao, 

Zamhoanga^  P.  L 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  an  expedition  under  my 
command  made  against  hostile  Moros  to  the  southeast  of  Lake  Lanao,  between 
September  18  and  22, 1902,  pursuant  to  orders  from  the  brigade  commander,  Brig. 
Gen.  Samuel  S.  Sunmer,  U.  S.  Army,  dated  Camp  Vicars,  September  17,  1902,  a 
copy  of  which  is  appended. 

The  command  consisted  of  First  Lieut.  C.  S.  Fries,  battalion  adjutant,  Twenty- 
seventh  Infantry,  adjutant;  First  Lieut.  Charles  Deems,  jr..  Artillery  Corps,  quar- 
termaster and  commissary;  Capt.  C.  W.  Hack,  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  Volunteers; 
First  Lieut.  J.  H.  Allen,  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  Army,  with  6  enlisted  men  of  the 
Hospital  Corps;  Troop  L,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  Capt.  G.  W.  Kir^)atrick  in  command, 
with  Second  Lieut.  I.  S.  Martin,  Fifteenth  Cav^y,  and  66  enlisted  men;  2  Maxim- 
Nordenfelt  guns  and  1  3.6-inch  field  mortar  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Battery,  Field 
Artillery,  under  command  of  Capt.  W.  S.  McNair,  with  First  Lieut.  H.  B.  Clark 
and  First  Lieut.  A.  H.  Sunderland  and  90  enlisted  men;  and  the  following  officers 
and  companies  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Infantry:  Company  C,  First  Lieut.  F.  B. 
Hawkins  in  command,  with  Second  Lieut.  K.  L.  Pepper  and  95  enlisted  men; 
Company  F,  First  Lieut.  C.  G.  Bickham  in  command,  with  Second  Lieut.  A.  W. 
Brown  and  88  enlisted  men;  Company  G,  Second  Lieut.  S.  C.  Loring  in  command, 
with  81  enlisted  men,  and  Company  M,  First  Lieut.  W.  B.  Gracie  in  command, 
with  Second  Lieut.  H.  £.  Comstock  and  101  enlisted  men  and  a  pack  train  of  60 
mules  carrying  four  days'  rations  for  the  command.  Tomas  Torres  accompanied 
the  command  as  interpreter.  Maj.  James  S.  Pettit,  inspector-general.  Seventh 
Separate  Brigade,  accompanied  the  command  as  a  representative  of  the  brigade 
commander,  and  First  Lieut.  A.  A.  Fries,  Engineer  Corps,  as  engineer  officer,  all 
as  per  appended  copy  of  field  return.  The  column  left  Camp  Vicars  at  1.30  a.  m. 
the  18th  instant,  and  arrived  at  Pantauan ,  about  10  miles  to  the  southeast,  at  6  a.  m. 
(See  appended  map.) 

At  Pantauan  a  base  camp  was  established  and  the  operations  of  the  expedition 
were  conducted  from  there.  I  was  informed  here  by  Amai-Pasandalan  that  Sul- 
tan Uali,  of  Gauan,  and  the  sultan  of  Bayabao  would  not  treat  with  me,  but  would 
resist  our  march  toward  their  rancherias.  Accordingly  preparations  were  at  once 
made  to  movd  to  Gauan,  and  the  pack  animals,  with  rations,  baggage,  and  blanket 
rolls,  were  left  at  Pantauan  with  Troop  L,  the  mortar  detachment  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  under  First  Lieut.  A.  H.  Simderland,  and  50  men  of 
Company  M,  under  Second  Lieut.  H.  E.  Comstock,  all  under  command  of  Captain 
Eirlqjatrick. 

With  the  remainder  of  the  command  I  proceeded  at  once  in  the  direction  of 
Gauan,  on  Lake  Butig.  On  leaving  Pantauan  several  armed  Moros  were  seen  at 
a  distance,  but  no  shots  were  fired  on  either  side.    The  trail  followed  a  narrow, 
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wooded  ridge,  over  which  we  cantionsly  proceeded,  reaching  G^nan,  some  3  miles 
awa^,  at  about  8.30  a.  m.  The  end  of  this  ridge  projected  into  a  swamp,  with  Lake 
Bntig  on  the  south  and  southwest.  The  stronger  of  the  two  forts  in  sight  was  situ- 
ated directly  in  our  front,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  ridge,  completely  closing 
the  t^O,  and  some  200  yards  from  the  end  of  the  ridge.  This  fort  was  first  sighted 
as  we  debouched  from  the  woods  some  300  yards  from  it.  Directly  on  our  right 
and  across  the  lake  about  the  same  distance  was  the  other  of  the  two  Qauan  forts 
that  had  up  to  this  time  been  located.  Companies  C  and  F  were  moved  into  open 
ground  to  the  front,  and  Company  C  was  deployed  to  the  left  of  the  first  fort,  the 
line  extending  as  far  to  the  left  front  as  possible  and  resting  against  a  deep,  narrow 
trench,  leading  from  the  fort  toward  the  east.  Company  F  was  deployed  facing 
the  second  fort. 

The  two  guns  of  McNair's  battery  were  unlimbered  and  posted  on  the  right  of 
Ocnupany  F.  Conmanies  G  and  M  remained  in  column  of  mes  on  the  trail,  Mdden 
from  view  to  the  rront,  but  in  a  position  to  face  the  ridge  on  our  left.  Several 
armed  Moros  were  seen  to  enter  the  two  forts,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  firing 
would  come  from  them.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  first  firing  came  from  a 
fringe  of  timber  on  the  near  slope  of  the  ridge  to  our  left.  This  fire  was  returned 
by  the  scouts  of  Companies  G  and  M,  and  the  battery  oi>ened  on  the  fort  across 
the  Iskke,  from  which  several  Moros  attempted  to  escape  but  were  killed  by  the 
infantry.  The  battery  was  then  turned  on  the  first  fort,  which  was  shortly  after- 
wards entered  by  Lieutenant  Pepper  and  found  to  have  been  hastily  abandoned. 
From  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  the  Moros  kept  up  a  desultory  fire 
with  Krags  and  Reming^ns.  At  a  distance  of  some  500  yards  to  the  west  of  the 
small  fort  and  across  the  lake  several  armed  Moros  were  observed,  no  doubt  think- 
ing they  were  beyond  the  range  of  our  rifles;  but  a  few  well-directed  voUevs  by 
Lieutenant  Hawkins's  scouts  either  destroyed  or  disi>ersed  them.  It  should  be 
added  here,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  in  each  company  of  infantry  10  selected 
men  were  used  as  scouts.  During  this  time  the  firing  from  the  ridge  on  the  left 
had  continued  at  intervals,  and  my  attention  was  called  to  a  clump  of  bamboo  at 
the  extreme  point  of  the  ridge,  some  500  yards  to  the  east,  and  Captain  McNair 
was  directed  to  bring  his  guns  to  a  more  favorable  point  and  to  open  fire  upon  it. 
After  a  half  a  dozen  rounds  from  the  battery  Lieutenant  Hawkins  with  Company 
C  was  sent  across  the  swamp,  through  whicn  the  company  waded  to  their  waists, 
to  attack  and  capture  the  position ,  thought  to  be  another  cotta  or  fort.  He  became 
engaged  immediately  upon  arriving  on  the  ridge,  and  Lieutenant  Bickham  with 
Company  F  was  at  once  sent  to  his  support. 

After  some  thirty  minutes  the  firing  from  the  cotta  ceased  and  it  was  entered 
by  our  men.  Three  dead  Moros  were  found  within  and  there  were  evidences  of 
several  having  been  wounded,  the  rest  escaping  by  an  opening  in  the  wall  near 
the  extreme  end  of  the  ridge.  This  cotta  was  destroyed  by  fire,  as  were  all  others 
captured.  Upon  the  return  of  Companies  C  and  F  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach 
the  Butig  rancheria,  which  lay  to  the  southeast  beyond  Lake  Butig  and  the  swamp 
leading  from  it  to  the  Malaig  River  and  behind  a  low  intervening  ridge,  but  at  this 
time  the  swamp  was  impassable.  I  then  returned  with  the  command  to  the  base 
camp  at  Pantauan,  arriving  about  4  p.  m. 

At  7  o'clock  the  next  morning,  with  all  of  the  command  (except  Company  G, 
which,  with  the  mortar  detachment  of  the  battery,  was  left  as  a  camp  guard) ,  I 
started  out  to  Bayabao,  with  Captain  Kirkpatrick's  Troop  L  in  the  advance.  At 
about  2  miles  from  camp,  on  an  open  ridge  covered  with  tall  grass,  the  advance 
guard  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  40  Moros  with  firearms.  Captain  Kirkpatrick 
dismounted  his  troop  and  vigorously  repelled  the  attack  without  any  casualties, 
and  moving  forward  at  a  double  time  he  continued  firing  at  the  retreating  Moros, 
several  of  whom  ran  into  a  wooded  ravine  on  our  right,  the  rest  retiring  into  a 
cotta  about  a  mile  away.  Approaching  this  cotta,  from  which  a  few  shots  were 
fired,  the  battery  was  placed  in  position  at  a  range  of  about  400  yards,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Gracie  with  Company  M  was  sent  to  the  left  to  cut  off  any  avenue  of  escape 
from  that  direction.  Captain  Kirkpatrick  with  Troop  L,  dismounted,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Bickham  with  Company  F  were  sent  to  the  right,  both  wings  being  directed 
to  cover  as  far  as  possible  any  escape  to  the  rear.  In  taking  position  the  right 
wing  encountered  several  Moros  attempting  to  escape,  all  of  whom  were  either 
killed  or  wounded. 

The  infantry  being  in  position,  fire  was  opened  on  the  cotta  with  the  battery. 
Lieutenant  Gracie  soon  after  entered  the  cotta  and  found  it  abandoned.  This 
cotta  was  a  very  strong  one,  about  150  feet  square,  with  walls  of  earth  10  feet 
thick,  surrounded  by  a  deep  trench,  with  bamboo  stakes  protecting  all  approaches. 
It  contained  a  large  quantity  of  rice,  in  a  large,  substantial  building.  This  build- 
ing and  contents  of  cotta  were  destroyed,  as  was  another  small  cotta  some  400 
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yards  to  the  west.  The  command  then  took  np  the  return  march  to  camp  at  Pan- 
taiian,  by  way  of  the  rancheria  of  Lnmbayanague,  whose  snltan  came  out  to  meet 
ns  and  stated,  after  some  hesitation,  that  several  of  the  Moros  of  his  rancheria 
were  implicated  in  the  attack  on  Matalling  Falls  on  September  1,  and  that  he 
wonld  be  glad  to  have  them  punished.  He  guided  the  column  to  the  house  of 
Dato  Imam,  who  he  said  was  the  guilty  dato,  but  Imam  and  his  people  had 
escaped.    We  reached  camp  about  5.30  p.  m. 

On  September  20,  with  the  entire  command,  I  took  up  the  march  at  8.30  a.  m. 
for  Maciu,  arriving  at  about  11  a.  m.  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  some  700  feet  above 
Sauir,  overlooking  Tsdub,  Maciu,  and  other  rancherias  on  the  alluvial  peninsula 
at  the  southeast  part  of  the  lake.  As  directed  by  General  Sumner,  I  was  prepar- 
ing to  send  a  messenger  with  a  letter  to  Sultans  Ganduali  and  Tauagan,  of  Maciu, 
when  the  Moros  opened  fire  upon  us  from  the  ridge  to  the  east  and  from  the  cotta 
at  Sauir,  and  from  the  adjacent  wooded  bluff  below.  From  across  the  arm  of  ttie 
lake  lantaca  and  small-arm  firing  began,  but  with  no  effect. 

I  had  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  accurate  information  about  trails  and  roads, 
as  well  as  about  the  location  of  cottas,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  Moros  from 
Maciu  had  a  fort  somewhere  near  by  on  the  south  side  of  the  arm  of  the  lake,  as 
many  Moros  were  seen  hurriedly  crossing  to  this  side  in  vintas.  I  directed  Oap- 
tain  McNair  to  try  his  guns  on  them,  and.  if  possible,  stop  reenforcements  coming 
to  this  side.  After  three  or  four  trial  shots,  a  vinta  was  struck  and  sunk,  and  7 
Moros  are  said  to  have  been  killed  or  drowned.  The  distance  at  which  the  shot 
was  fired  was  about  1,800  yards,  and  it  made  such  an  impression  on  the  Moros  that 
no  further  attempts  were  made  by  them  to  cross,  and  during  the  entire  time  there- 
after vintas  kept  their  distance. 

I  sent  my  adjutant,  Lieutenant  Fries,  with  Lieutenant  Bickham  and  Company 
F,  to  proceed  directly  along  the  ridge  toward  the  east  and  develop,  if  possible,  any 
position  the  enemy  might  hold.  They  encountered  a  force  strongly  posted  in  a 
cotta  that  covered  all  approaches  along  the  entire  ridge,  and,  after  a  brisk  engage- 
ment of  twenty  minutes,  compelled  the  Moros  to  abandon  the  cotta.  We  were  not 
again  molested  from  that  position  that  day. 

Lieutenant  Gracie,  with  Ck)mpany  M,  was  ordered  at  the  same  time  to  proceed 
toward  Sauir  to  cover  all  trails  leading  in  that  direction  and  to  overcome  what- 
ever opposition  might  be  made  to  our  passage  to  the  cotta  at  Sauir.  To  support 
him  McNair 's  battery  was  posted  on  the  second  bench  below,  overlooking  the  cotta 
at  Sauir.  Lieutenant  Gracie  advanced  to  Sauir,  finding  the  cotta  abandoned, 
with  cook  fires  still  burning.  There  was  a  large,  well-constructed  building  within, 
containing  rice,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  as  well  as  all  household  furniture.  The  cotta 
and  its  contents  were  later  ordered  burned  and  the  command  went  into  camp  at 
Sauir. 

Upon  onr  arrival  at  Sauir  investigation  of  trails  leading  around  the  arm  of  the 
lake  was  immediately  begun.  It  was  found  that  the  only  trail  which  it  is  possible 
to  pass  at  any  time  was,  owing  to  its  swampy  condition,  impassable  at  this  time 
without  several  days*  work,  and  it  was  determined  to  attempt  to  make  the  cross- 
ing of  the  arm  of  the  lake  by  bamboo  rafts,  and  the  construction  of  two  of  them 
was  at  once  begun.  One  of  these  rafts  was  practically  completed  on  the  same 
day  and  another  was  completed  early  the  next  morning. 

Firing  from  the  surrounding  bluffs  and  from  across  the  lake  continued  during 
the  afternoon.  The  next  day,  September  21,  Captain  Kirkpatrick,  with  Troop  L, 
Company  G,  under  Lieutenant  Loring,  and  one  gun  from  the  battery,  under  Lieu- 
tenant dlark,  was  sent  to  examine  the  trails,  if  any,  leading  across  or  down  the 
Malaig  River.  He  found  the  same  fort  that  Lieutenant  Bickham  had  taken  the 
day  before  again  occupied  by  Moros,  with  whom  he  had  a  short  engagement, 
driving  them  from  and  destroying  their  cotta.  He  then  proceeded  by  a  Moro 
trail  leading  to  a  village  near  the  Malaig  River,  but  failed  to  find  any  regular 
crossing  of  that  river  or  any  trail  leading  down  it.  He  returned  to  camp  the  same 
evening. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Sauir,*  on  the  20th,  I  sent  a  messenger  to  Sultans  Ganduali 
and  Tauagan,  requesting  them  to  visit  camp  and  confer  with  me  or  to  meet  me  at 
some  i)oint  to  be  designated  by  them.  The  Moro  messenger  returned  with  a  ver- 
bal message  that  they  declined  my  invitation,  but  would  meet  me  when  we  arrived 
at  Maciu,  and  directed  the  messenger  not  to  return  with  any  more  messages. 

With  the  rafts  an  effort  was  made  to  cross  the  arm  of  the  lake,  and  Lieutenant 
Pepper,  who  made  the  first  attempt,  succeeded  with  about  20  men  in  reaching  a 
point  from  which,  ac/companied  by  several  men,  he  waded  with  difficulty  to  a 
landing  on  the  other  side,  some  800  yards  distant  from  our  side  and  some  400  yards 
from  the  farthest  point  he  was  able  to  reach  with  the  raft,  which  could  be  forced 
no  farther  owing  to  the  dense  growth  of  water  lilies  that  skirted  the  swampy 
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edges  of  the  lake  as  far  as  could  be  seen  from  our  -point  of  view.  The  raft  from 
there  could  be  gotten  neither  forward  nor  backward,  nntil  finally,  with  the  aid  of 
a  picket  rope.  Lieutenant  Pepper,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Fries,  of  the  engineers, 
and  an  additional  number  or  men,  succeeded  in  reaching  our  side  again  about 
noon.  In  the  afternoon  another  attempt  was  made  by  a  fresh  detachment  under 
these  two  officers,  with  results  equally  futile.  During  most  of  the  afternoon  the 
party  at  work  with  the  raft  was  under  fire  from  Moros  on  the  other  side,  hidden  in 
the  grass,  but  scouts  from  our  side  prevented  any  close-range  firing  on  the  part  of 
the  Moros.  Both  the  officers  and  men  on  this  duty  were  most  of  the  time  in  water 
and  mud,  oftentimes  to  their  necks.  From  the  day's  exi)erience  the  impractica- 
bility of  mjE^ng  a  crossing  in  this  manner  became  evident,  and  the  project  was 
reluctantly  abandoned.  At  one  time,  however,  the  success  of  the  effort  seemed 
so  probable  that  I  dispatched  a  messenger  asking  that  two  days*  rations  be  sent 
us.  My  disappointment  at  the  impossibility  of  maJdng  a  successful  passage  at 
this  time  was  very  great  and  was  keenly  felt  by  the  entire  command. 

On  September  22  it  was  determined  to  return  to  Camp  Vicars.  Lieutenant 
Comstock,  with  50  men  of  Company  M,  was  sent  as  an  escort  to  Lieutenant  Fries, 
Engineer  Corps,  to  ascertain  if  there  was  a  trail  farther  up  the  Malaig  River  than 
any  party  had  yet  been.  They  left  camp  at  6  a.  m.  and  joined  the  column  about 
12  o'clock,  reporting  no  trails,  having  encountered  a  rough  country  approaching 
the  river  and  swampy  bottoms  along  its  course,  imi)assable  at  that  time  for  ani- 
mals. As  the  command  moved  out  of  camp  at  Sauir  the  Maciu  Moros  began  to 
take  courage,  and  congregated  near  the  cottas  of  Tauagan  and  Ganduali,  firing 
rifles  and  lantacas.  As  we  came  to  the  first  bench  or  plateau  above  Sauir  these 
Maciu  forts  were  plainly  visible  at  a  distance  of  about  3.000  yards.  As  much  for 
practice  as  for  results  against  the  personnel  of  our  opponents.  Captain  McNair 
was  directed  to  try  his  guns  and  the  mortar  on  them.  The  range  proved  too  great 
for  accurate  firing,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  all  Moro  gatherings  in  that 
vicinity,  and  sent  them  hurrying  toward  the  north  end  of  the  peninsula.  Several 
shots,  however,  apparently  landed  within  one  of  the  cottas.  At  10  a.  m.  the  return 
march  was  resum^,  and  Camp  Vicars  was  reached  at  7  p.  m. 

During  this  expedition,  as  learned  since  from  friendly  Moro  sources,  80  Moros 
were  killed  and  as  many  or  more  were  wounded.  Eight  cottas  were  captured  and 
with  their  contents  destroyed.    No  other  property  was  destroyed. 

Although  there  were  no  individual  acts  that  were  particularly  conspicuous 
above  others,  I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
my  command  during  this  expedition.  The  discipline  was  well-nigh  x)erf  ect.  Such 
an  Implicit  obedience  to  orders  and  such  an  intelligent  and  fearless  execution  of 
them  is  rarely  seen.  Wrought  up  by  a  defensive  attitude  for  the  preceding  two 
months,  they  would  have  endured  any  privation  or  undergone  any  hardship  to  win. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  J.  pKRSHiNa, 
Captain,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  Commanding, 


Field  Ordebs,  )  Headquartebs  Seventh  Separate  Brxqadb, 

No.  9.  f  Camp  Vicars,  P.  J.,  September  17, 190£. 

Capt.  J.  J.  Pershing, 

Fifteenth  Cavalry,  Commanding  Camp  Vicars: 

You  will  proceed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Butig  with  4  companies  of  infantry,  1 
troop  of  cavalry,  and  a  platoon  of  artillery,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  pack  ani- 
mals to  carry  rations  for  four  days.  You  will  endeavor  to  communicate  with 
Sultan  Uali  and  the  sultan  of  Butig  and  such  other  sultans  and  datos  as  you  may 
meet  in  that  country.  You  will  explain  to  these  leaders  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Moros  and  invite  them  to  Camp 
Vicars  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  an  amicable  understanding.  You  will  also 
inform  Sultan  Uali  and  the  sultan  of  Butig  that  from  their  own  statements  and 
other  reliable  information  we  know  they  have  been  participants  in  attacks  recently 
made  on  American  soldiers.  Make  a  demand  on  these  leaders  for  any  arms  or 
other  Government  property  in  their  possession.  You  are  authorized,  if  necessary, 
to  use  force  for  this  purpose  against  these  leaders.  You  are  also  to  use  force 
against  any  leadero  m  that  section  who  oppose  your  march  or  make  any  hostile 
demonstration  against  you.  Yoti  are  authorized  to  proceed  from  Butig  to  Maciu, 
carrying  out  those  same  general  instructions.  From  Maciu  you  will  return  to 
Camp  Vicars.    Or  you  may  return  from  Butig  to  Camp  Vicars  if  circumstances 
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make  that  course  the  more  advisable.     Two  htindred  roonds  of  ammunition  will 
he  carried  per  man.     Strictest  orders  will  be  given  to  control  the  fire  of  the  men 
in  any  engagement  that  takes  place.    No  property  will  be  taken,  dama^d,  or 
destroyed  outside  of  cottas  captured  in  the  execution  of  the  above  instructions. 
By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Sumner: 

L.  C.  Andrews, 
Captain  and  Quartermaster ^  Fifteenth  Cavalry^ 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-Oeneral. 


Report  of  Capt.  Eli  A.  Helmick,  Tenth  Infantry,  of  an  expedition  from.  Camp 

Vicars  to  Lake  Butig,  September  25-S6,  190S, 

Headquarters  Provisional  Battalion 

Tenth  and  Eleventh  Infantry, 
Camp  Jossman,<^  Mindanao,  P.  J.,  September  27, 190£, 

The  Adjutant,  Provisional  Infantry  Battalions. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  an  expedition  which  the 
provisional  battalion  under  my  command  made  pursuant  to  Field  Orders,  No.  16, 
dated  Camp  Vicars,  September  24, 1902.  In  compliance  with  the  order  just  quoted 
this  battalion,  consisting  of  First  Lieut.  J.  S.  Young,  jr. ,  battalion  adjutant,  Tenth 
Infantry,  acting  battalion  adjutant;  First  Lieut.  Earl  H.  Brown,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers; Capt.  W.  C.  Le  Compte,  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  Army;  Company  A,  Tenth 
Infantry,  First  Lieut.  H.  L.  Harris,  Tenth  Infantry,  temporarily  in  command, 
Second  Lieut.  F.  B.  Eastman,  and  81  enlisted  men;  Company  H,  Eleventh  Infantry, 
Capt,  Harry  R.  Lee,  First  Lieut,  and  Battalion  Adjt.  (Eleventh  Infantry)  Clyfford 
Qame,  and  75  enlisted  men;  Company  E,  Eleventh  Infantry,  Capt.  Jolm  W. 
Heavey,  First  Lieut.  James  W.  Furlow,  and  80  enlisted  men;  fourth  section. 
Twenty-fifth  Battery  Field  Artillery,  First  Lieut.  C.  C.  Lansing,  A.  C.,and  a 
detachment  of  8  mounted  men.  Troop  A,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  under  Sergeant 
Hughes,  left  camp  at  12  p.  m.  on  the  25th  instant  and  proceeded  on  the  Vicars- 
Mataling  Falls  road  to  the  Dato  Grande  trail,  at  which  point  this  trail  was  fol- 
lowed to  Dato  Grande's  rancheria,  arriving  there  at  3.45  a.  m.  At  this  point  a 
halt  of  one  hour  was  caused  by  failure  to  locate  the  dato,  who  was  desired  to  act 
as  guide.  When  he  was  found  he  informed  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  fol- 
low the  trail  from  Macadar  eastward  to  the  south  side  of  Lake  Butig,  but  that  a 
good  trail  for  both  men  and  uacks  could  be  found  leading  in  this  direction  at 
Bacayauan .  It  was  consequently  decided  to  take  the  entire  command  to  this  x>oint , 
which  was  reached  at  6.80  a.  m. 

Captain  Heavey  was  here  directed  to  move  with  his  company  on  the  main  Butiff 
trail  and  proceed  down  the  north  side  of  the  lake  to  ^e  east  end  of  the  same,  and 
there  connect  with  the  main  column,  which  was  expected  to  move  down  the  south 
side  to  the  same  x>oint.  Before  the  main  column  had  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  Bacayauan-Lake  Butig  trail  it  was  halted  by  Dato  Grande,  who  was 
acting  as  guide,  and  I  was  informed  by  the  dato  that  the  trail  was  impracticable 
for  pack  animals;  that  soldiers  might  pass,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and 
that  it  would  take  more  than  a  day  to  proceed  to  our  destination  over  this  trail. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  proceed  to  Panatauan  on  this  trail,  where  Dato 
Grande  stated  positively  that  there  was  a  good  trail  leading  off  to  the  south  side 
of  Lake  Butig.  The  column  arrived  at  Panatauan  at  7  a.  m.,  where  a  guide  was 
obtained  from  the  sultan  at  Panatauan,  and  Captain  Heavey  was  again  directed 
to  proceed  on  the  main  trail  down  the  north  side  of  Lake  Butig  as  before,  while 
the  main  column  turned  to  the  right  and  started  on  the  trail  designated  by  Dato 
Grande,  who,  however,  by  this  time  had  again  changed  his  mind  about  the  trail 
and  informed  me  that  it  proceeded  to  the  lake  only,  and  that  neither  soldiers  nor 
I)acks  could  get  farther  than  the  lake,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  on 
to  the  south  side  of  the  lake  by  this  trail.  Believing  that  he  was  not  telling  the 
truth,  I  determined  to  proceed,  and  I  gave  the  necessary  directions  for  the  main 
column  to  turn  off  to  the  right  just  beyond  Panatauan.  The  trail  was  followed 
until  it  ended  at  the  lake,  as  Dato  Grande  stated  (truthfxdly,  I  was  sorry  to  find), 
and  a  careful  reconnoissance  failed  to  develop  a  crossing  over  the  streams  at  the 
head  of  the  lake.  I  therefore  turned  the  column  about  and  moved  back  on  to  the 
Panatauan-Butig  trail  down  the  north  side  of  the  lake.    At  this  time  I  was  very 

a  Camp  Joesman  was  a  temporary  camp  on  the  Vicars-Mataling  wagon  road, 
which  was  subsequently  named  Camp  Butig.    It  has  been  broken  up. 
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mnch  snrprised  to  find  that  one  platoon  of  A  Company  and  Captain  Lee's  com- 
pany of  the  Eleventh  Infantry  had  failed  to  follow  main  body  and  had  taken  a 
trail  which  led  later  into  the  trail  taken  by  Captain  Heavey.  I  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  mistake,  which  might  have  been  serious,  as  I  neglected  to  leave  a 
man  at  the  x)oint  where  the  trail  tnmed  off  directly  to  the  right.  I,  however, 
supposed  that  Lieutenant  Eastman,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  column,  would 
keep  closed  up  on  the  artillery  section,  in  rear  of  which  he  had  been  marching 
during  the  night.  As  it  turned  out,  it  saved  these  two  organizations  an  unneces- 
sary march. 

Captain  Heavey  proceeded  down  the  main  Panatauan-Butig  trail  untU  he 
reached  fort  marked  **A,"  where  he  was  fired  upon  by  Moros,  using  Krag  rifles, 
the  shot  proceeding  from  the  fort  just  named,  which  was  captured  by  Captain 
Pershing  on  his  expedition.  He  sent  out  a  skirmish  line  against  this  fort  and  the 
Moros  promptly  fled,  about  60  being  seen  beyond  the  cottas.  The  advance  guard 
of  his  company,  after  passing  the  fort,  flred  on  hostile  Moros  on  small  island,  one 
of  whom  was  rei)orted  to  be  killed.  His  company  then  proceeded  to  the  left  of 
the  fort  marked  **  B,'*  firing  on  hostile  Moros  across  rice  paddy  at  **  C,"  where  1 
Moro  was  killed  and  his  bolo  captured.  It  was  only  at  this  time  that  the  cotta  at 
''  B  '*  was  discovered,  which  was  found  to  be  a  large,  commodious,  and  strong  fort, 
containing  8  good  buildings;  all  were  destroyed.  The  company  then  proceeded, 
as  marked  on  sketch,  to  the  south  side  of  Lake  Butig,  following  around  the  shore 
to  the  cotta  on  peninsula,  l3eing  fired  upon  occasionally  by  hostile  Moros,  who  fled 
precipitately  upon  the  approach  of  the  troops.  The  cotta  on  the  peninsula  was 
also  destroyed,  the  comiiany  resting  here  for  one  hour  for  noon  meal.  One  platoon 
of  A  Company,  under  Lieutenant  Eastman,  and  H  Company,  imder  Captain  Lee, 
reached  the  east  end  of  Lake  Butig  shortly  after  Captain  Heavey's  arrival,  and 
crossed  rice  paddy  around  the  east  end  up  the  east  side  of  Lake  Butig  to  the  left 
of  Captain  Heavey,  where  they  were  fired  upon  by  hostile  Moros  from  houses  in 
Uali's  rancheria.    These  houses  were  destroyed. 

All  the  companies  were  maneuvering  in  the  position  just  described  when  I 
reached  the  south  end  of  the  lake  with  the  advance  guard  and  the  section  of  artil- 
lery. The  artillery  was  parked  between  fort  **  B  '*  and  the  lake  on  a  knoll,  it  not 
being  deemed  necessary  to  make  an  attempt  to  cross  the  swamps  with  the  packs, 
the  mules  already  being  tired.  I  reached  the  east  side  of  the  lake  at  about  11 
a.  m.  A  Company  and  E  Comx)any  were  then  assembled  and  dinner  prepared. 
After  the  noon  rest  Captain  Heavey  with  his  comx)any  made  an  effort  to  discover 
a  trail  from  the  south  side  of  Lake  Butig  to  the  vicinity  of  Panatauan  or  Baca- 
yauan.  In  this  he  failed  after  considerable  effort  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Tomas  as  guide,  and  was  compelled  to  return  by  the  east  end  of  the  lake.  Here, 
however,  he  discovered  a  good  crossing  with  solid  bottom  just  to  the  south  of  the 
fort  **  B,'*  in  the  clear  water  of  the  lake,  the  water  being  only  about  3  feet  deep. 
This  ford  avoids  the  passage  through  the  miry  rice  paddies.  At  2  o'clock  these 
two  companies  were  formed  and  ordered  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  cotta  of 
Sultan  Butig.  It  not  being  deemed  necessary  to  take  both  companies ,  Captain  Lee 
was  directed  to  return  to  the  artillery  position  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake.  A 
Company  proceeded,  as  marked  in  the  sketeh,  until  it  reached  the  point  marked 
*'  D,"  and  while  skirmishing  around  in  this  vicinity  a  flag  was  suddenly  discov- 
ered on  the  top  of  the  crest.  Lieutenant  Harris,  with  a  section  of  the  company, 
was  sent  forward  to  investigate  and  found  that  it  was  the  cotta  of  the  Sultan 
Butig,  who  desired,  he  stated,  to  become  friendly  with  the  American  Government. 
He  was  invited  to  proceed  with  me  to  Camp  Vicars,  and  the  entire  command  then 
proceeded  back  to  Panatauan,  where  it  went  into  camp  for  the  night,  E  and  H 
Companies  arriving  about  6.30,  A  Company  a  little  later. 

The  sultan  of  Panatauan  was  consulted  in  the  morning,  and  I  was  informed  that 
he  had  communicated  with  both  Sultan  Uali  and  Butig  the  day  previous  and  that 
neither  of  them  cared  to  become  friends  to  the  Americans.  Great  care  was  taken 
to  distinguish  between  hostile  and  friendly  Moros,  but  my  experience  on  this  trip 
led  me  to  doubt  the  entire  good  faith  of  the  so-called  friendly  Moros.  A  man  who 
accompanied  Dato  Grande  and  who  had  been  known  as  his  son  was  found  pick- 
ing cartridges  out  of  the  belt  of  one  of  the  men,  and  upon  searching  him  was  found 
to  have  6  other  cartridges  on  his  person.  He  was  arrested  and  brought  in  a  pris- 
oner. I  also  feel  satisfied  that  information  of  our  arrival  was  forwarded  to  UaU 
from  Panatauan. 

At  Panatauan  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  I  had  a  talk  with  the  sultans  of  Pana- 
tauan, Miremis,  and  Butig,  who  all  promised  to  send  a  messenger  to  Uali  and  per- 
suade him  to  declare  friendship  to  the  Americans.  The  result  of  this  effort,  if  any, 
was  to  be  promptly  forwarded  by  a  messenger  to  the  brigade  commander. 
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While  there  is  no  8j)ecial  reason  for  comparison  or  commendation  in  this  report, 
I  desire  to  mention  the  energy  and  activity  displayed  by  Captain  Heavey,  who 
undoubtedly  did  more  marching  and  skirmishing  than  any  other  organization.' 
Lieutenant  Harris,  who  was  with  the  advance  guard,  displayed  energy  in  recon- 
noissance  work. 

All  the  companies  were  well  conducted.  There  was  no  unnecessary  firing  and 
waste  of  ammunition.  The  command  was  constantly  marching,  with  the  excei)- 
tion  of  a  short  halt  about  noon,  from  12  midnight  until  6.30  p.  m.  of  the  25th,  a 
I)eriod  of  eighteen  hours.  It  was  only  necessary  to  transport  one  man  in  from 
Panatauan,  he  having  cut  his  foot  on  a  piece  of  bamboo. 

The  hospital  report  showed  this  morning  as  follows:  A  Comx)any,  Tenth 
Infantry,  no  sick;  H  Company,  Eleventh  Infantry,  2  sick,  sore  feet  and  rheuma- 
tism; E  Company,  Eleventh  Infantiy,  2  sick,  foot  cut  and  diarrhea. 

Recommendation, — As  all  efforts  failed  to  discover  a  trail  to  the  south  side  of 
Lake  Butig,  it  is  recommended  that  a  company  provided  with  the  necessary  tools 
be  sent  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the  supposed  trail  in  this  direction  from 
Macadar.  This  accomplished  it  would  be  less  difficult  to  get  between  Uali's  peo- 
ple  and  the  mountains,  to  which  they  flee  upon  the  approach  of  troops. 

The  expedition  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Dunton,  of  the  marines,  Mr.  Sev- 
erance, a  correspondent,  and  Mr.  Collins,  of  the  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, all  of  whom  were  with  the  command  during  the  entire  trip. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Eli  a.  Hfj.mick, 
Captain^  Tenth  Infantry,  Commanding  Battalion, 


Report  of  Capt.  John  J,  Pershing,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  of  an  expedition  against 

hostile  Moros  of  Maciu  September  SS-October  3, 190S, 

Post  of  Camp  Vicaks,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  October  15,  1902, 
The  Adjutant-General,  Department  of  Mindanao. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  an  expedition  against 
hostile  Moros  of  Maciu,  Lake  Lanao,  made  between  September  26  and  October  2. 
inclusive,  in  compliance  with  Field  Orders,  No.  17,  September  25,  1902,  copy  of 
which  is  appended  hereto. 

The  command  consisted  of  Maj.  L.  C.  Carr,  Bur|^n,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  First 
Lieut.  J.  H.  Allen,  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  Army,  with  6  enlisted  men  of  the  Hos- 
pital Corps;  First.  Lieut.  Claude  S.  Fries,  battalion  adjutant  Twenty-seventh 
Infantry,  adjutant;  Chaplain  George  D.  Rice,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry;  Capt.  J.  J. 
Morrow,  Corps  of  Engineers,  engineer  officer;  First  Lieut.  Earle  Brown,  Engineer 
Corps,  commanding  detachment  of  20  enlisted  men  of  Company  F,  Second  Bat- 
talion Corps  of  Engineers;  Capt.  J.  W.  L.  Phillips,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  com- 
manding battalion  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  viz,  ComjMiny  C,  First  Lieut. 
F.  B.  Hawkins,  Second  Lieut.  K.  L,  Pepper,  and  76  enlisted  men;  Company  F,  First 
Lieut.  C.  G.  Bickham,  Second  Lieut.  A.  W.  Brown, and  72  enlisted  men;  Comx>any 
M,  First  Lieut.  W.  B.  Gracie,  Second  Lieut.  H.  E.  Comstock,  and  75  enlisted  men; 
Twenty-fifth  Battery  Field  Artillery,  Capt.  W.  S.  McNair,  Artillery  Corps,  First 
Lieuts.  H.  B.  Clarke,  Artillery  Corps,  and  A.  H.  Sunderland,  Artillery  Corps,  and  85 
enlisted  men;  Troop  A,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  Second  Lieut.  W.  P.  Mangum,  jr.,  Fif- 
teenth Cavalry,  and  61  enlisted  men;  as  i>er  copy  of  field  return  herewith,  and  a 
pack  train  of  75  mules,  carrying  four  days'  rations,  one  day's  rations  being  carried 
m  haversacks. 

We  left  Camp  Vicars  at  8  a.  m.  on  September  28,  and,  marching  by  way  of  Pan- 
tauan,  arrived  at  Sauir  at  3.30  p.  m.  (see  small  map  herewith),  where  the  base 
camp  was  established.  It  was  discovered  that  since  the  campaign  some  ten  days 
previous  the  Moros  of  Maciu  had  erected  at  Talub,  on  the  Maciu  side  of  the  arm 
of  the  lake,  a  small  earthwork,  faced  with  stone,  covering  the  lauding  that  they 
evidently  thought  we  intended  to  use,  and  ux>on  the  parapet  they  had  hoisted  their 
red  flag  of  war.  Upon  arrival  I  immediately  sent  Captain  Morrow,  Engineer 
Corps,  and  15  enlisted  men  of  the  engineers,  with  Company  G,  Twenty-seventh 
Infantry,  under  Lieutenant  Loring,  as  an  escort,  to  make  a  reconnoissance  toward 
Maciu  regarding  trails  leading  in  that  direction.  He  retui*ned  about  dark,  rex)ort- 
ing  an  old  trail  very  swampy  and  obstructed  by  trees  recently  felled  by  the  Moros, 
and  that  it  would  take  200  men  at  least  two  days  to  make  it  passable.  Orders  were 
accordingly  issued  for  the  work  to  begin  at  daylight,  and  two  companies — F  and  G, 
Twenty-seventh  Infantry— together  with  the  engineers  under  Captain  Morrow, 
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were  sent  to  work  in  the  forenoon,  the  infantry  companies  being"  relieved  at  noon 
by  Companies  C  and  M.  Lientenant  Brown,  with  a  few  men  of  the  engineers, 
assisted  by  a  detail  from  the  Twenty-fifth  Battery,  constructed  a  catamaran  of 
two  large  vintas  that  Dato  Pedro,  of  Oato,  and  the  Cabugatan  of  Oato  had  fur- 
nished. These  vintas  were  of  such  a  size  that  each  wonld  accommodate  at  least 
20  soldiers,  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  catamaran  was  about  35  men. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  Moros  from  the  fort  opposite  fired  upon  the 
cavalry  as  the  horses  were  being  watered.  The  firing  was  returned  immedi- 
ately by  a  gun  of  the  battery  previously  i>osted  for  that  purpose.  After  that 
the  Moros  kept  up  a  fire  from  the  opposite  side  during  the  day  out  did  no  dam- 
age, a  party  of  sharpshooters  being  on  the  lookout  for  every  Moro  that  ezx^osed 
himself.  Firing  from  the  surrounding  hills  was  also  begun  by  the  Moros  dur- 
ing the  morning,  and  at  1  o'clock  ]p.  m.  I  sent  Captain  McNair  with  2  guns 
and  Company  F,  under  Lieutenant  Bickham,  to  dislodge  them.  He  encountered 
strong  resistance  te  the  southeast,  the  Moros  being  posted  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
across  the  line  of  his  advance,  from  which  position  they  stood  up  in  line  and  fired 
several  volleys  at  him.  The  infantry  soon  drove  them  away  and  occupied  the 
rid^e  as  well  as  the  cotta  near  by  that  had  been  taken  by  us  on  the  previous  expe- 
dition. Several  Moros  were  killed  in  this  skirmish,  especially  while  they  were 
escaping  into  the  undergrowth  and  down  the  hillsides. 

While  I  was  out  on  the  trail  during  the  afternoon  Captain  Morrow  reported 
having  seen  several  Moros  some  distance  to  the  front  and  that  Lieutenant  Pepper 
with  15  men  of  Company  C  had  gone  in  that  direction.  Soon  after,  firing  was 
heard  from  our  front  and  with  20  additional  men  I,  with  Captain  Morrow  and 
Lieutenant  Gracie,  went  hurriedly  out  along  the  trail,  meeting  Lieutenant  Pepper 
and  his  detachment  returning.  I  then  ordered  the  whole  detachment  forward. 
Lieutenant  Pepper's  party  in  the  advance,  and  as  we  debouched  from  the  heavy 
timber  to  an  open  hillside  in  Maciu  we  were  fired  upon.  Lieutenant  Pepx)er  and 
the  advance  returned  the  fire  and  the  whole  detachment  closed  on  the  Moros, 
killing  12  of  them  and  capturing  1  Tower  rifle. 

I  decided  to  occupy  Maciu  the  following  day,  September  30,  and  to  complete  the 
trail  as  far  as  necessary  as  we  went  along.  Accordingly  an  early  start  was  made 
with  the  entire  command,  except  the  pack  animals  and  a  camp  guard  of  50  men 
of  Comi)any  C  under  Lieutenant  Pepper.  Captain  Morrow,  Lieutenant  Brown, 
and  the  engineer  detachment  hurried  forward  to  repair  the  worst  places  in  the 
trail.  Lieutenant  Gracie,  with  Company  M,  constituted  the  advance,  followed 
by  the  battery,  ComjMiny  F,  Company  G,  26  men  of  Company  C,  and  Troop  A, 
under  their  respective  company  commanders.  Troop  A  acting  as  rear  guard. 
There  was  much  difficulty  in  passing  over  the  trail,  which  became  very  muddy 
with  use  and  in  places  swampy  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  battery  mules  and 
ammunition  mules  had  to  be  unpacked,  some  of  them  several  times,  and  their 
loads  carried  by  the  men,  often  as  far  as  200  yards.  It  was  noon  before  we  reached 
Maciu  ridge,  where  the  skirmish  of  the  day  before  had  occurred.  In  the  mean- 
time Lieutenant  Gracie  with  Company  M  had  encountered  resistance,  but  had 
forced  the  Moros  to  return  to  their  cottas,  2  in  number,  one  being  that  of  the  defiant 
Sultan  Ganduali.  The  command  all  up,  I  ordered  Captain  Phillips  to  post  the 
leading  company  of  his  battalion  on  the  right,  facing  the  west,  its  right  flank 
extending  beyond  the  cotta  that  lay  to  our  right  front.  In  a  similar  manner  Com- 
pany F  was  sent  to  the  left,  covering  the  cotta  to  our  left  front.  These  two  cot- 
tas were  near  the  west  end  of  the  ridge,  which  sloped  abruptly  westward  to  the 
alluvial  flat  on  which  Maciu  proper  is  located.  McNair's  four  mountain  guns 
were  sent  into  position  at  300  yards.  The  Moros  were  silenced  within  twenty  min- 
utes, and  they  deserted  both  cottas  and  attempted  to  escape.  The  two  infantry 
companies,  supported  by  Company  G,  advanced  hurriedly  past  the  cottas  to  the 
edge  of  the  ridge  and  poured  volley  after  volley  into  the  retreating  Moros.  The 
Moro  force  probably  numbered  150  m  all,  many  of  whom  were  known  to  be  killed, 
and,  as  learned  since,  a  great  number  wounded.  Two  3-inch  muzzle-loading  cast- 
iron  cannon  were  captured  and  spiked.  Both  cottas  and  the  houses  within  and 
their  contents,  household  effects  and  rice,  were  then  destroyed. 

From  here  General  Sumner's  letter  to  Sultans  Ganduali  and  Tauagan,  a  copy  of 
which  is  appended,  was  sent  to  them,  and,  pending  their  reply,  the  command  was 
marched  to  Talub,  opposite  Sauir.  and  encamped  for  the  night.  The  Moro  mes- 
senger returned  about  dark,  saying  that  they  had  read  the  letter,  but  refused  to 
either  keep  it  or  answer  it,  sending  word  that  200  of  them  would  be  ready  for  us 
on  the  following  day  at  the  cotta  of  the  Sultan-cabugatan  of  Maciu. 

On  the  next  morning,  October  1, 1  moved  out  toward  the  supposed  location  of 
this  cotta,  Company  G  in  the  advance.  Wlien  just  west  of  Ganduali's  cotta  the 
advance  guard  was  fired  upon  and  develoi>ed  what  promised  for  a  time  to  be  the 
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enemy  in  force. .  The  battery  was  posted  and  the  two  leading  infantry  companies 
were  deployed  exactly  the  same  as  the  day  before,  their  flanks  extending  oeyond 
the  two  cottas  in  our  front,  which  were  abont  150  yards  apart.  There  was  no 
little  resistance,  however,  and  the  command  moved  forward  cautionsly  a  mile 
farther,  the  leading  company  in  skirmish  line.  Cries  of  defiance  were  heard  at 
some  distance  off  and  were  thought  to  come  from  a  gronp  of  cottas  near  the  lake. 
Upon  reaching  the  principal  one  of  the  group,  the  battery  was  ordered  into  posi- 
tion in  front  of  it,  facing  the  lake,  and  at  a  distance  of  some  350  yards  from  the 
cotta.  Captain  Phillips  was  directed  to  place  the  leading  company  in  x)osition ,  with 
its  right  resting  on  the  lake  shore,  and  about  300  yards  from  the  cotta.  I  placed 
Comx)any  F  in  a  similar  xx)8ition  on  the  right  of  the  cotta.  Company  C  was  xx>sted 
in  front,  on  the  right  of  and  supporting  the  battery,  while  Company  M  and  Troop 
A  were  held  in  reserve,  with  orders  to  protect  the  rear.  As  Company  F  was  being 
placed  in  position,  they  cut  off  several  Moros  attempting  to  escape  along  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  All  the  troops  bein^  in  position,  McNair's  battery  was  ordered  to 
open  fire.  The  Moros  replied  with  a  vigorous  fire  from  the  lantacas  and  smaJl 
arms.  Our  sharpshooters  and  the  battery  soon  brought  their  firing  down  to  a  mini- 
mum, for  they  found  in  short  order  that  it  was  dangerous  to  expose  themselves. 

As  the  number  of  effective  men  within  the  cotta  decreased,  our  lines  were 
advanced  from  time  to  time  until  they  were  within  about  150  yards  on  the  flanks, 
and  the  battery  and  the  line  in  front  within  about  100  yards  of  the  cotta.  The 
other  cottas  in  this  group,  consisting  of  a  small  one  on  the  left,  a  very  small  one 
in  front,  and  two  to  the  right  and  near  the  lake,  were  inside  of  our  first  lines,  none 
of  them,  however,  being  occupied.  The  effective  fire  of  the  artillery  and  the 
infantry  at  these  close  ranges  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  Moros,  which 
they  attempted  to  offset  by  yells  of  defiance,  by  beating  tomtoms,  and  by  religious 
chants.    Above  all  this,  our  interpreters  and  friendly  Moros  could  distinguish  the 

Erasers  of  the  panditas  for  their  dead  and  wounded.  At  about  8  p.  m.  Lieutenant 
lOring  suggested  that  he  take  some  of  his  men  of  Company  G  and  bum  the  build- 
ings in  the  small  cotta  on  the  left,  and  he  was  directed  to  do  so,  as  all  buildings 
in  other  adjacent  cottas  had  been  burned.  Afterwards  Lieutenant  Loring  volun- 
teered to  make  au  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  occupied  cotta  and,  if  x)ossible,  to 
locate  the  entrance.  Witn  10  men  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  walls  of  the  cotta, 
but  the  fire  set  in  some  dead  grass  died  out.  One  of  his  men.  Private  James 
Nolan,  jr.,  Company  G,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  was  wounded  and  had  to  be 
assisted  to  the  rear.  Lieutenant  Loring  found  the  walls  to  be  at  least  20  feet  high 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  and  perpendicular,  making  it  impracticable  without 
unnecessary  lops  of  life  to  scale  them.  During  this  tune.  Lieutenant  Mangum, 
with  Troop  A,  had  driven  some  Moros  out  of ,  and  had  destroyed  another  group  of 
cottas  to  the  left  and  rear,  from  which  he  had  been  fired  ui)on.  At  3  p.  m.  the 
troop  was  sent  to  Talub,  across  from  Sauir,  the  base  camp,  for  rations,  returning 
just  after  dark. 

The  Moros  kept  up  constant  firing  at  Company  F's  line  from  the  rear  that  gave 
more  or  less  annoyance,  but  as  no  casualties  occurred  to  us  I  determined  to  do 
nothing  more  than  to  hold  them  off  at  a  safe  distance  until  we  had  settled  with 
tiiose  in  front  of  us. 

I  ordered  the  lines  drawn  closer  after  dark,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  two 
extremities  on  the  lake  shore  was  only  about  100  yards,  and  the  outposts  at  these 
points  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  disposed  Company  M  in  a  line  of  outposts 
covering  our  rear  completely.  Surrounding  the  cotta  on  all  sides  except  the 
immediate  front  and  immediate  right  there  was  a  very  rank  growth  of  grass 
(cogon)  10  to  15  feet  high,  with  deep  narrow  ditches  running  through  it  in  all, 
directions.  I  directed  that  fires  be  lighted  between  our  lines  and  the  cotta  to 
overcome  the  darkness,  although  it  was  not  thought  possible  for  the  Moros  to 
escape.  Continuous  yelling  and  praying,  with  occasional  firing,  were  kept  up 
until  about  3  a.m.,  when  a  party  of  Moros  attempted  to  escai>e  by  rushing  througn 
our  lines,  first  trying  Company  G,  commanded  in  person  by  Captain  Phillips,  and 
then  trying  Company  F,  Lieutenant  Bickham,  but  they  were  repulsed  at  both 
places,  although  one  Moro  succeeded  in  passing  through  G  Company's  line  and 
was  woimded  as  he  ran  away.  Several  Moros  were  killed  in  tlus  attempt  and 
others  wounded.  The  next  morning  at  daylight  the  cotta  was  discovered  to  be 
deserted.  The  lantacas,  a  great  variety  of  household  effects,  were  unearthed,  and 
a  large  supply  of  rice  and  provisions  were  found  in  various  places.  There  were 
three  houses  inside,  one,  large  and  substantial,  from  which  the  grass  roof  had  been 
removed,  probably  as  a  precaution  against  fire.  The  interior  of  this  cotta  showed 
that  the  owner  was  of  some  distinction  and  evidently  wealthy,  as  Moro  wealth  goes. 
Of  the  200  who  were  said  to  be  determined  to  make  a  stand  here  probably  half 
lost  courage  toward  the  last,  and  some  of  the  remainder  by  the  time  we  roached 
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the  cotta.  Of  those  remaming  there  were  many  killed  and  wonnded  besides  those 
we  f  onnd,  as  we  have  since  learned,  and  as  was  plainly  to  be  seen  on  the  inside  of 
the  cotta  the  next  morning,  the  bamboo  building  being  literally  shot  to  pieces. 
This  cotta  had,  as  we  know  now,  nndergronnd  passageways  and  caverns  and 
escapes,  and  their  dead  and  wonnded  are  said  to  have  been  hidden  therein,  as  was 
the  case  beyond  a  donbt.  In  all  their  forts  they  invariably  provide  a  means  of 
escape.  There  were  certainly  but  three  who  eaca^ped  from  this  cotta  dnring  the 
night,  the  tracks  of  two  of  them  being  visible  at  the  edge  of  the  lake;  then  the 
one  who  broke  through  the  line  at  night.  I  made  a  personal  examination  of  every 
foot  of  the  ground  in  company  with  other  officers,  and  believe  none  others  got 
away.  After  the  cotta  was  burned  a  Moro  juramentado  sprang  out  of  the  grass 
in  front  of  the  angle  formed  by  C  and  F  companies'  lines  and  attacked  Private  B. 
G.  Macbeth,  Company  F,  cutting  him  severely  on  the  left  arm  with  a  campilan. 
This  Moro,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  Sultan  Cabugatan,  of  Maciu,  was 
killed,  but  was  shot  seven  times  before  he  fell.  Company  C  and  Troop  A  were 
sent  through  the  tall  gra|Ss  in  skirmish  line,  finding  another  Moro  awaiting  an 
opi)ortunity  to  make  a  similar  attack,  but  he  was  dispatched  before  he  was  able 
to  do  any  damage. 

Preparations  were  made  to  return,  and  the  wounded  were  sent,  under  escort  of 
the  cavalry,  direct  to  Talub,  being  taken  to  Sauir  on  the  catamaran.  As  the 
command  started  back,  I  ordered  Captain  Phillips  with  two  companies  to  make  a 
detour  to  the  north  and  destroy  a  grou^  of  cottas  from  which  the  volleys  had 
been  fired  during  the  preceding  day  and  night,  and  Lieutenant  Mangum,  Troop  A, 
to  destroy  those  in  the  direction  of  Talub,  from  all  of  which  we  had  been  fired 
upon.  I  took  up  the  march  toward  Sauir,  arriving  there  about  2  p.  m.  No 
Moros  outside  Maciu  were  disturbed,  but  these  were  certainly  given  a  severe 
lesson,  and  the  next  day  the  conmumd  returned  to  Camp  Vicars. 

I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  my  command 
during  this  expedition,  and  I  desire  especially  to  mention  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Battery  imder  Captam  McS'air  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
executed  the  difficult  task  of  transporting  the  battery  over  the  swampy  country 
through  which  we  were  compelled  to  pass  and  for  their  fearlessness  in  pushing 
their  guns  almost  under  the  walls  of  the  Maciu  forts.  In  their  several  capacities, 
the  infantry  and  calvary  are  equally  deserving  creditable  mention  for  their  splendid 
conduct,  tne  infantry  under  Captain  Phillips  and  Lieutenant  Bickham  especially, 
for  holding  back  at  night  a  charging  band  of  desper&te  Moros. 

For  his  personal  daring  and  coolness  in  leading  ten  of  his  men  under  the  walls 
of  the  cotta  in  an  attempt  to  set  fire  to  it  and  find  an  entrance  and  afterwards 
assisting  to  a  place  of  safety  one  of  his  men.  Private  James  Nolan,  jr.,  who  was 
wounded,  I  desire  to  particularly  invite  attention  to  the  conduct  of  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Loring,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry. 

To  the  members  of-  my  staff,  commissioned  and  noncommissioned,  I  desire  to 
give  especial  credit  for  their  efficient  performance  of  duty  during  this  campaign. 

"We  were  accompanied  by  several  friendly  Moros  on  this  expedition,  than  whom 
none  were  of  greater  service  than  Dato  Grande,  of  Makadar,  and  Dato  Amai- 
Darimbang,  of  Oato,  and  their  followers. 

Very  respectfully,  John  J.  Pershing, 

Captain,  Fifteenth  Cawdry. 


FiSLD  Orders,  \  Camp  Vicars,  Mindanao, 

No.  17.         )  September  S5, 1902. 

Capt.  J.  J.  Pershing, 

Fifteenth  Cavalry,  Commanding  Camp  Vicars,  Mindanao: 

You  will  prepare  your  command  for  field  service.  Take  75  men  in  each  com- 
pany of  infant^,  one  troop  of  cavalry,  and  three  sections  of  artillery.  Capt.  J.  J. 
Morrow,  Corps  of  Engineers,  will  report  to  you  for  service  on  this  expedition  with 
20  men  from  Company  G,  Battalion  of  Engineers.  Take  200  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion per  man.  Leave  this  post  to-morrow  morning  at  8  o'clock,  with  two  days' 
rations  carried  in  haversacks  and  three  days'  on  x>ack  train.  You  will  proceed  to 
Maciu,  and  if  the  sultans  and  datos  in  that  community  continue  their  hostile 
attitude  and  refuse  to  come  to  an  amicable  understanding  you  will  capture  their 
forts  and  damage  them  as  much  as  possible.  Endeavor  to  recapture  the  govern- 
ment stock  now  held  by  these  people  or  force  these  sultans  to  surrender  it.  Your 
field  of  operations  will  be  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  Maciu  and  be  confined, 
if  possible,  to  those  datos  and  sultans  who  have  expressed  determination  to  resist 
the  Gk)vermnent,  and  are  actively  engaged  in  such  hostilities.  On  completion  of 
this  work  you  will  return  to  this  station. 
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No  property  will  be  taken,  damaged,  or  destroyed  outside  of  cottas  captured  in 
the  execution  of  the  above  instructions. 
By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Sumner: 

L.  C.  Andrews, 
Captain  aiid  Quartermaster,  Fifteenth  Cavalry, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-Oeneral, 


Report  of  Capt,  John  J,  Pershing,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  of  an  exploring  expedition 
fr(ym  Camp  Vicars  to  Marahui,  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Lanao,  April 
5  to  16, 190S, 

Post  of  Camp  Vicabs, 
Mindanao,  P.  /.,  May  16, 190S. 

The  Adjutant-Qknbral,  Department  of  Mindanao, 

Zaniboanga,  P.  L 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  an  expedition  of  explora- 
tion along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Lanao  from  Camp  Vicars  to  Marahui  and  return, 
made  by  troops  under  my  command  in  accordance  with  instrucdons  from  depart- 
ment commander  dated  April  2, 1903,  copy  of  which  is  appended  hereto: 

The  command  consisted  of  Capt.  John  J.  Pershing,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  com- 
manding; First  Lieut.  C.  S.  Fries,  battalion  adjutant,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry, 
adjutant;  Second  Lieut.  T.  W.  Brown,  battalion  quartermaster  and  commissary. 
Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  quartermaster,  commissary,  and  ordnance  officer;  Lieut. 
E.  D.  Peek,  Engineer  Corps,  engineer  officer;  First.  Lieut.  R.  U.  Patterson,  assist- 
ant surgeon,  U.  S.  Army;  Contract  Surg.  H.  Greiger,  U.  S.  Army,  with  4  enlisted 
men  of  the  Hospital  Corps;  Chaplain  George  D.  Rice,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry; 
Troop  L,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  Capt.  G.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  com- 
manding. Second  Lieut.  Isaac  S.  Martin,  and  50  enlisted;  Troop  G,  Fifteenth 
Cavalry,  First  Lieut.  Charles  E.  McCnllough,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  commanding,, 
with  Second  Lieut.  F.  A.  Ruggles,  Second  Lieut.  V.  S.  Foster,  and  44  enlisted; 
3  Vicker-Maxim  moimtain  guns  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  under 
command  of  Capt.  W.  S.  McNair,  Artillery  Corps,  with  First  Lieut.  Clarence 
Deems,  jr.,  and  62  enlisted;  two  3.6-inch  field  mortars  of  the  Seventeenth  Battery, 
Field  Artillery,  under  command  of  Capt.  G.  G.  Gatley,  Artillery  Corps,  with 
Second  Lieut.  E.  H.  De  Armond  and  32  enlisted;  Company  M,  Twenty-seventh 
Infantry,  First  Lieut.  W.  B.  Gracie,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  commanding, 
with  Second  Lieut.  B.  F.  Miller  and  75  enlisted;  Comi)any  F,  Twenty-seventh 
Infantry,  First  Lieut.  A.  W.  Brown,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  commanding, 
with  Second  Lieut.  E.  J.  Moran  and  71  enlisted;  Company  C,  Twenty-seventh 
Infantry,  First  Lieut.  G.  C.  Shaw,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  commanding,  with 
Second  Lieut.  OtisR.  Cole  and  70  enlisted;  Company  G,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry, 
Second  Lieut.  S.  C.  Loring,  Twenty-seventh  Lifantry ,  commanding,  and  63  enlisted; 
Company  K,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  21  enlisted,  attached  to  Comi)anies  C,  F, 
and  G,  to  bring  their  strength  up  to  75  each;  interpreters  Leon  Fernandez  and 
Tomas  Torres;  4  large  Moro  vintas;  64  native  i)ack  ponies;  and  a  quartermaster's 
pack  train  of  100  mules,  carrying  four  days'  rations.  Lieut.  Col.  John  L.  Cham- 
berlain, inspector-general.  Department  of  Mindanao,  accompanied  the  command 
unofficially,  and  Mr.  J.  Henry  Savage  Lander  accompanied  as  a  guest  by  author- 
ity of  department  commander. 

The  command  was  provided  with  ample  facilities  for  boiling  water,  and  each 
man  was  furnished  an  extra  canteen.  This  was  done  as  a  precaution  against 
cholera,  which  was  prevalent  among  the  Moros  along  the  west  coast  of  the  lake. 

Notice  had  previously  been  sent  to  all  the  principal  rancherias  on  the  west  coast, 
and  especially  to  Bacolod,  as  to  the  friendly  purpose  of  this  exi)edition,  and  all 
were  cautioned  that  they  must  not  molest  us  or  oppose  the  march.  The  expedi- 
tion started  at  7  a.  m.,  April  5, 1903,  and  went  into  camp  at  Madumba  near  a 
beautiful  spring  of  water,  friendly  Moros  in  the  vicinity  furnishing  an  ample 
supply  of  wood.  At  about  1  a.  m.  that  night  several  shots  were  fired  at  one  of  &e 
outposts  by  Bacolod  Moros.  who  had  crept  up  in  the  grass  to  close  range,  and  two 
enlisted  men  of  Troop  A,  Fifteenth  Cavsiry,  were  woimded. 

Resuming  the  march  at  early  hour  the  next  morning  many  war  fiags  were  seen 
displayed  on  the  Bacolod  stronghold,  where  opposition  was  expected,  these  Moros 
having  been  openly  hostile  and  defiant  for  nearly  a  year.  Some  2  miles  west  of 
Bacolod  a  large  party  of  Moros  had  assembled  on  the  lake  shore  and  were  bran- 
dishing their  weapons  and  firing  an  occasional  shot  in  our  direction,  but  some  well- 
directed  voUesrs  and  two  or  three  shots  from  one  of  the  Maxim  guns  dispersed 
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them.  The  conntry  from  Madnmha  to  Bacolod  is  rongh  and  the  trails  are  diffi- 
cult, so  it  was  nearly  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  head  of  the  column 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Bacolod,  where  the  first  real  resistance  was  met,  although 
a  few  shots  had  b<^n  fired  from  an  insignificant  fort  at  Linok,  which  was  returned 
without  delaying  the  column. 

The  plan  was  to  attack  Bacolod  from  the  north,  and  to  do  this  it  was  necessary 
to  rather  keep  up  in  the  hills,  where  we  had  to  work  our  way  very  slowly.  After 
a  skirmish,  in  which  sever^  smaller  outlying  forts  and  parties  of  Moros  were 
either  destroyed  or  dislodged,  the  ridge  on  which  Bacolod  is  located  was  cleared 
of  hostile  Moros  and  occupied.  To  reach  this  ridge  we  had  to  cross  a  deep  defen- 
sive ditch  that  extended  about  800  yards  up  the  hill  from  the  fort,  the  crossing 
being  made  at  about  500  yards  from  the  fort.  The  mortars  were  left  in  a  com- 
manding position  about  2,000  yards  from  the  fort,  and  opened  fire  soon  after  the 
advance  from  that  point  be^an.  On  reaching  Bacolod  hill  about  4  o'clock  a  very 
heavy  rain  set  in  which  considerably  delayed  the  advance,  esi)ecially  of  the  artillery. 
The  leading  company  was  moved  down  Bacolod  ridge  toward  the  fort  in  skirmish 
line,  and  was  received  with  a  heavy  fire  of  lantacas  and  small  arms.  Advancing 
to  within  300  yards,  one  company  was  placed  across  the  ridge  and  one  moved  to 
the  right  and  another  to  the  left,  so  as  to  x)artially  envelop  the  fort.  One  section  of 
the  artillery  having  arrived,  firing  began  in  earnest  on  both  sides.  Instructions 
were  given  the  two  fiank  companies  to  gradually  and  carefully  extend  their  flanks 
toward  the  lake,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  escape  of  Moros  from  the  fort, 
and  the  remaining  companies  were  ordered  into  camp  on  the  ridge  behind  the  firing 
line.  The  company  forming  the  left  wing  succeeded  in  reaching  the  lake,  thus 
opening  up  the  trail  for  our  water  supply,  but  darkness  came  on  rapidly,  and  it 
was  impossible  on  account  of  the  dense  undergrowth  and  tall  grass  to  conclude 
the  reconnaissance  on  the  right  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  occupy  that 
p&Tt  of  the  line  that  night. 

Desultory  firing  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  during  the  night,  and  at  daybreak 
the  morning  of  the  7th  both  flanks  were  extended  to  the  lake.  Lieut.  A.  W. 
Brown,  with  25  men  of  Company  F,  was  sent  into  the  hills  to  the  northeast  to 
dislodge  a  party  of  Moros  who  had  caused  some  annoyance  by  firing  into  camp. 
He  successfully  accomplished  this  mission,  killing  several  and  driving  others 
toward  Calahui,  where  he  discovered  another  large  fort  with  war  fiags  flying. 
At  about  0  o'clock  a.  m.  the  Moros  inside  the  fort  ceased  firing  and  hoisted  a  white 
flag,  the  Panandungan  of  Bacolod  himself  requesting  terms  of  surrender.  They 
were  informed  that  nothing  but  unconditional  surrender  would  be  accepted,  and 
that  as  prisoners  their  lives  would  be  protected  and  that  they  would  be  well 
treated.  They  declined  these  terms,  desiring  to  keep  their  arms  and  to  remain  in 
the  fort.  The  effective  work  of  the  mountain  artillery  had  already  practically 
destroyed  the  embrasures  and  portholes  on  the  north  and  east  faces  of  the  fort, 
and  we  soon  reached  a  stage  when  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  make  the 
final  assault.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  remain  at  Bacolod  until  the  following 
day,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  supply  pack  trains  sent  to  Vicars.  Moreover,  in  order 
to  avoid  loss  of  life  I  was  very  desirous  of  forcing  the  Moros  to  surrender,  and  for 
these  reasons  concluded  to  delay  the  assault  until  the  following  day  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  finally  give  up.  Fresh  troops  were  sent  to  the  firing  line,  which 
was  strengthened  at  night,  and  the  utmost  precautions  taken  that  none  should 
escape  from  the  fort  and  no  reenforcements  enter.  Early  the  morning  of  the 
8th  the  Panandungan  again  asked  for  and  was  granted  a  conference,  which, 
however,  resulted  as  before. 

Material  for  filling  the  ditch  was  prepared  at  once,  and  detailed  instructions 
were  given  to  the  officers  of  the  assaulting  lines,  to  be  composed  of  Company  C, 
Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  under  Lieutenant  Shaw;  Troop  L,  Fifteenth  Cavalry, 
dismounted,  under  Captain  Kirkpatrick,  and  1  Maxim  gun,  under  Captain 
McNair.  All  in  readiness,  the  infantry  advanced  toward  the  east  face  of  the  fort, 
and  the  cavalry,  with  the  mountain  gun  between  the  two  platoons,  the  north  face. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  fire  of  this  line  the  ditch  at  the  point  of  crossing, 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  east  face,  was  filled  with  fallen  trees,  and  a  bamboo 
bridge  was  thrown  across  by  Company  M,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  and  Troop  A, 
Fifteenth  Cavalry,  under  Lieutenants  Gracie  and  Lear,  respectively.  Lieutenant 
Peek,  Engineer  Corps,  immediately  directing  the  work.  Within  twenty  minutes 
this  was  accomplished  without  casualty,  and  men  of  Company  C,  Company  M, 
and  Troop  A  hurriedly  crossed  to  the  berm  and  sprang  upon  the  parapet,  encoun- 
tering Moros  in  hand-to-hand  combat,  who  rushed  with  campilans  and  krises  from 
the  berm  galleries  and  interior  of  the  fort  to  meet  them.  Three  men  were  wounded 
almost  instantly,  but  short  work  was  made  of  the  remaining  Moros,  who  in  all 
parts  of  the  fort  continued  to  fight  desperately  to  the  death.    The  plan  of  assault 
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was  execnted  in  every  detail.    It  was  a  brilliant  action  and  one  never  to  be  for- 

fotten  by  those  who  engaged,  and  the  gallantry  displayed  by  onr  troops  has  sel- 
om  been  eqnaled. 

It  is  said  that  there  were  in  the  beginning  over  200  Moros  in  the  fort,  several  of 
whom  escaped  the  first  day  and  night,  and  jnst  before  the  assanlt  the  number 
was  put  at  from  50  to  100.  Sixty  Moros  were  found  dead  in  the  fort  and  trenches, 
among  those  killed  being  the  Panandnngan  of  Bacolod,  the  leader  of  opposition  to 
the  Americans;  Dato  Macasasa,  Dato  Tundia,  Dato  Antao,  and  several  others  of 
less  importance.  On  account  of  the  danger  from  cholera,  a  minute  inspection 
of  the  mterior  was  not  deemed  safe,  and  the  fort  was  at  once  ordered  burned. 
Many  rifie  barrels  and  kris  blades  were  foimd  in  the  ashes,  together  with  6  can- 
nons and  7  lantacas,  which  were  destroyed  with  gunpowder.  Our  casualties  in 
the  Bacolod  fight  previous  to  the  attack  on  the  fort  proper  were  5  men  wounded, 
and  in  the  final  assault  8  wounded.  According  to  conservative  reports  of  friendly 
Moros,  60  Bacolod  Moros  were  killed  in  the  fighting  in  that  vicinity  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above,  making  120  in  all,  besides  some  renegades  from  Taraca, 
Pindalunan,  Binidayan,  and  other  places. 

The  dimensions  of  Fort  Bacolod  included  within  the  walls  of  the  parapet  were 
about  80  by  100  feet.  The  walls  were  12  feet  high,  15  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and 
faced  with  stone  on  the  outside.  A  berm  12  feet  wide  extended  entirely  around 
the  fort,  under  which  were  constructed  galleries,  and  both  .the  fort  and  berm 
were  covered  with  bamboo  and  earth.  The  fort  proper  and  the  galleries  were 
used  as  a  dwelling  by  the  family  of  the  Panandnngan  and  many  of  his  people. 
The  parapet  was  loopholed  for  rifle  fire,  and  contamed  embrasures  for  cannon 
and  lantacas,  and  a  series  of  bamboo  loopholes  extended  entirely  around  the  edge 
of  the  berm  for  rifle  fire  from  the  galleries. 

The  fort  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  with  a  triangular  cross  section  some  30  feet 
wide  at  the  top  and  at  least  85  feet  deep,  and  a  ditch  of  the  same  dimensions,  pro- 
tected by  rifle  pits,  extended  north  from  the  northwest  comer  a  distance  of  some 
800  jarda  along  the  western  slope  of  the  ridge  just  below  the  militarv  crest.  From 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  fort,  and  especially  the  position  of  the  cannon  and 
lantacas,  they  exx>ected  to  be  attacked  from  the  south  or  southwest,  and  were 
undoubtedly  surprised  and  accordingly  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  our  attack 
^m  the  opposite  direction.    For  plan  or  fort  see  appended  drawing  herewith. 

The  command  remained  in  camp  at  Bacolod  during  tne  night  of  the  9th ,  and  prexxa- 
rations  were  made  the  next  mormngfor  moving  toward  Calahxu,  some  8  miles  for- 
ther  to  the  northeast.  The  sick  and  wounded  and  one  of  the  mortars,  under  escort 
of  Troop  A,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  were  sent  back  to  Camp  Vicars,  and  the  command 
started  for  Calahui,  keeping  well  up  in  the  hills.  At  a  distance  of  2,000  yards  the 
fort  came  in  view  with  its  war  flags  flying  and  its  Moro  krises  and  campilans  flash- 
ing in  the  sunlight.  This  point  was  a  good  mortar  x)osition  and  mortar  fire  was 
opened.  The  rest  of  the  column  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  a 
X)osition  above  Calahui  that  appeared  favorable  for  the  Maxims  and  the  infantry. 
On  account  of  the  lack  of  trails  and  the  roughness  of  the  country  it  was  4  o^clock 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  two  leading  comx)anie8  of  infantry  and  the  Maxim 
guns  reached  the  point  selected.  Here  the  Moros  began  firing  upon  us  with  great 
vigor,  but  the  command  we  had  of  the  position  was  such  that  the  interior  of  their 
fort  could  be  raked  with  artillery,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  they  not  only  could 
do  but  little,  but  that  they  could  not  remain  long  in  the  fort  without  great  loss. 

The  fort  was  located  on  a  x>oint  about  100  feet  high  that  projected  into  the  lake 
and  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water,  the  shores  for  some  distance  on  both 
sides  being  covered  with  timber.  Placing  Company  G  across  the  ridge  supjwrt- 
ing  the  mountain  guns,  at  a  range  of  700  yards,  Lieutenant  Gracie  with  Company 
M  was  ordered  toward  the  fort,  to  move  with  his  left  fiank  touching  the  lake.  He 
encountered  some  resistance  in  the  heavy  timber,  but  soon  reached  the  vicinity  of 
the  fort  and  made  a  thorough  reconnoissance  of  it.  Returning  aftor  dark,  he 
reported  that  many  of  the  Moros  had  escai)ed  by  vinta,  as  many  vintas  were  seen 
by  him  skirting  the  shore  out  of  sight  of  our  position.  Upon  his  return  about 
dark  with  the  mortar.  Captain  Gatley  reported  having  seen  Moros  escaping.  Aa 
it  was  impossible  to  surround  this  fort,  a  firing  line  was  held  intact  during  the 
night,  and  strong  outposts  were  posted  about  camp,  which  was  established  on  the 
ridge. 

Little  firing  was  done  during  the  nigHt,  and  early  next  morning  several  Calahxu 
Moros,  under  Dato  Ampuan.  came  into  camp  and  surrendered  themselves,  saying 
that  all  Moros  had  left  the  fort  during  the  previous  afternoon  and  night.  In  com- 
pany with  these  Moros  the  fort  was  entered  and  afterwards  destroyed.  The  Cala- 
nui  Moros  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  they  did  according 
to  Moro  custom,  and  were  released.    They  rei)orted  that  the  fort  was  occupied  the 
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day  before  by  about  250  Moros  of  Calabui  and  Taraca,  23  of  whom  were  killed  and 
several  wonnded.  We  had  no  casnalties.  Five  cannon  and  lantacas  were  f onnd 
inside  the  fort  and  destroyed. 

As  before  stated,  the  fort  at  Calahni  was  located  on  a  high  point  projecting  into 
the  lake  and  conld  be  approached  only  from  the  land  side  and  then  only  by  cross- 
ing a  wide  triangular  ditch  some  40  feet  deep.  The  walls  were  similar  to  those  at 
Bacolod,  although  but  one  face  was  fortified.  Against  artillery  from  the  position 
selected  for  the  Maxim  it  was  absolutely  untenable.  For  details  of  this  fort  see 
appended  drawing  herewith. 

During  the  day  the  leading  datos  of  Tugaya  and  several  from  Oato  came  into 
camp  with  assurances  that  there  would  be  no  more  trouble  at  any  of  the  remain- 
ing rancherias  between  Calahui  and  Marahui.  In  order  to  give  the  men  a  much- 
needed  rest  after  the  four  days  of  constant  engagement  and  to  await  the  return 
of  Troop  A  from  Camp  Vicars,  the  conunand  was  held  in  camp  at  Calahui  during 
the  remainder  of  that  day  and  night.  About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  messen- 
ger came  in  from  Lieutenant  Lear,  stating  that  the  advance  guard  of  Troop  A 
had  been  attacked  by  Bacolod  Moros  in  the  ravine  just  west  of  Bacolod  rioge. 
Medical  assistance  was  at  once  sent  him,  and  the  troop  with  the  wounded  reached 
camp  at  dark.  Lieutenant  Lear  then  reported  that  4  Moros ,  armed  with  campilans, 
had  sprung  from  behind  some  large  boulders,  each  one  attackinga  member  of  the 
point  of  the  advance  guard,  including  Lieutenant  Mangum.  The  4  Moros  were 
Killed,  but  the  4  members  of  the  advance  guard  were  more  or  less  severely 
wounded,  of  whom  Corpl.  Claude  D.  Beade  died  shortly  after  reaching  camp. 

The  next  day,  the  11th,  the  sick  and  wounded  were  returned  to  Camp  Vicars  in 
vintas  under  charge  of  a  guard  commanded  by  Lieut.  A.  W.  Brown.  The  com- 
mand resumed  the  march  under  escort  of  many  friendly  Moros  and  went  into 
camp  for  the  night  at  Oato,  where  we  were  received  with  every  manifestation  of 
friendship  and  where  every  attention  was  shown  us.  While  here  I  finally  settled 
an  old  feud  between  the  rancherias  of  Oato  and  Bucayanan  that  had  been  the 
cause  of  war  between  them  in  which  several  Moros  had  lost  their  lives. 

On  the  12th  march  was  again  resumed,  and  representatives  from  all  the  ranch- 
erias— including  the  principal  rancherias,  Bucayanan,  Cauayan,  Marantao.  Bacolod 
(north) ,  and  Marahui — along  the  coast  came  out  to  meet  us.  The  march  was 
made  without  further  incident  to  the  Agus  River,  opposite  Pantar.  Here  we 
remained  in  camp  during  the  following  day  and  obtained  five  days'  rations  and 
forage  for  the  return  trip. 

The  return  march  was  begun  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  camp  was  made 
at  Marahxu.  A  delegation  of  Bayabao  Moros  visited  camp,  including  sultajis  or 
their  representatives  from  all  the  principal  rancherias  of  that  tribe,  together  with 
Pandita  Imam  Nuzca,  a  high  priest,  the  head  of  the  Mohammedan  church  in  Lake 
Lanao,  most  of  whom  I  had  known  and  visited  during  my  service  at  Iligan.  On 
the  15th  the  command  marched  to  Calahui  without  incident,  and  on  the  16th, 
using  the  trails  along  the  coast  through  Bacolod,  reached  Camp  Vicars.  Passing 
near  Bacolod,  Captain  Kirkx)atrick's  troop,  which  had  been  thrown  out  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  column  as  a  precautionary  measure,  had  a  few  shots  fired  at  them 
from  extremely  long  range. 

As  a  result  of  this  expedition  of  exploration  it  was  definitely  learned  that  all 
the  Moros  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Lanao  were  friendly  to  us  except  those  of 
Bacolod  and  Calahui  and  a  few  about  Linok.  With  these  exceptions  all  gave  us 
welcome  or  came  out  in  large  numbers  to  meet  us  where  the  road  led  us  at  any  dis- 
tance from  their  rancherias.  Expressions  of  friendship  had  previously  come  from 
many  of  them  during  the  trip  from  Camp  Vicars  across  the  lake  in  November  and 
December.  The  Moros  of  Bacolod,  however,  had  openly  defied  our  authority  for 
a  year,  and  were  supported  by  many  who,  while  not  openly  hostile,  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  them,  Tne  destruction  of  their  fort,  thought  by  most  Moros  to  be 
impregnable,  and  their  losses  in  the  battle  destroyed  their  prestige  forever,  and 
wiU  have  a  salutary  and  a  lasting  effect  upon  them  and  upon  all  the  Moros  in  the 
Laguna.  This  effect  will  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  no  property  of  any 
land  was  destroyed  except  unavoidably,  and  that  all  Moros  who  expressed  friend- 
ship were  treated  kindly.  An  accurate  map  of  the  west  shore  or  the  lake  was 
made,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  hereto,  and  it  was  found  that  a  wagon  road 
could  be  constructed  with  little  difficulty  from  Camp  Vicars  to  Marahxu,  as  the  main 
trail  follows  the  shore  line  only  a  part  of  the  distance,  or  from  Tugaya  to 
Madumba,  and  even  this  could  be  avoided  if  found  necessary. 

The  existence  of  cholera  about  the  lake  made  the  expedition  extremely  hazard- 
ous. The  work  necessary  to  carry  and  boil  water  increased  the  labor  of  the  troops 
twofold,  esx)eciallv  as  camps  could  seldom  be  made  near  the  lake  and  all  springs 
and  streams  usually  containing  water  during  the  rainy  season  were  found  dry  at 
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this  time.    Nine  enlisted  men  contracted  the  disease  during  the  expedition,  3  of 
whom  recovered,  while  4  civilian  packers  contracted  it,  2  of  whom  recovered. 

I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  comx)08ing  this 
exx>edition.  Well  disciplined  and  trained  as  they  have  been  during  the  last  year 
in  campaigning  among  and  fighting  against  these  semisavages,  they  were  on  the 
alert  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  damage  the  enemy  and  at  the 
same  time  to  protect  themselves  against  unnecessary  losses.  The  arduous  duty 
during  the  expedition  was  performed  most  willingly  and  without  exception  witn 
good  3udgment.  I  desire  especially  to  commend  Capt.  W.  S.  McNair  and  Lieut. 
Clarence  Deems,  jr. ,  and  the  men  of  the  Twentjr-fif th  Battery  of  Field  Artillery 
under  them  for  their  services  during  this  expedition,  and  esi)ecially  during  the 
fight  at  Bacolod;  also  Capt.  G.  W.  Kirkpatrick  and  the  officers  and  men  of  Troop 
L,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  and  First  Lieut.  G.  C.  Shaw  and  the  officers  and  men  of 
Comi)any  C,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  who  deserve  the  greatest  credit  for  their 
gallant  conduct  in  the  fin^  assault  on  this  Moro  stronghold.  Lieutenant  Shaw 
led  his  company  over  the  ditch  and  directed  the  movements  of  his  men  in  the 
hand-to-hand  encounter  that  took  place  against  these  fanatical  Moros.  The 
splendid  services  of  First  Lieut.  R.  U.  Patterson,  assistant  surgeon,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  and  hospital  corps  under  him  are  especially  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. Lieutenant  Mangum,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  displayed  great  personal 
courage,  after  his  revolver  had  three  times  missed  fire,  in  grappling  with  the  indi- 
vidual Moro  who  was  making  for  him,  disarming  the  Moro  and  killing  him  by 
blows  with  his  revolver.  This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  mentioning 
the  excellent  services  of  Lieut.  E.  D.  Peek,  Engineer  Corps,  who  directed  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  across  the  ditch  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  of  First  Lieut. 
W.  B.  Gracie  and  the  officers  and  men  of  Company  M,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry, 
and  of  First  Lieut.  Ben  Lear  and  the  officers  and  men  of  Troop  A,  Fifteenth 
Cavalry,  who  plerf ormed  this  difficult  work  directly  under  the  wjdls  and  fire  from 
the  fort.  Chaplain  George  D.  Rice,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  who  narrowly 
escaped  losing  his  life  in  the  assault  on  the  fort  at  Bacolod,  deserves  especially  to 
be  mentioned  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  aiding  the  surgeons  and  caring  for  and 
comforting  the  sick  and  wounded.  I  shall  forward  recommendations  in  the  cases 
of  officers  and  enlisted  men  deserving  special  recognition  for  services  during  the 
exx)edition. 

Very  respectfully,  John  J.  Pershing, 

Captain,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  Commanding, 


Headquarters  Department  op  Mindanao, 

Malahang,  Mindanao,  P.  /.,  April  2, 190S, 
Capt.  John  J.  Pershing, 

Fifteenth  Cavalry,  Commanding  Camp  Vicars,  Mindanao,  P.  /. 

Sm:  You  will  proceed  from  Camp  Vicars  to  explore  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Lanao  as  far  as  Marahui.    From  that  point  you  will  return  to  Camp  Vicars. 

The  object  of  this  expedition  is  to  gain  information  regarding  the  country,  and 
to  visit  various  Moro  tribes  inhabiting  that  section  and  endeavor  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations.  It  is  understood  that  most  of  the  sultans  and  datos  inhabit- 
ing the  west  coast  of  Lake  Lanao  are  friendly  to  the  United  States;  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  strengthen  this  friendship. 

Strict  orders  wiU  be  given  your  command  not  to  molest  or  interfere  with  these 
Moros  in  any  unauthorized  manner.  If  they  have  anything  to  sell  which  is 
needed  by  the  troops  purchases  will  be  made  and  paid  for  at  once.  No  property 
will  be  destroyed  unless  unavoidable. 

Indications  point  to  opposition  of  your  march  on  the  part  of  Bacolod  Moros  and 
that  they  have  constructed  a  large  fort  in  their  territory.  If,  on  reaching  the 
vicinity  of  Bacolod,  you  find  these  Moros  unfriendly  and  determined  to  oppose 
your  progress,  you  will  take  the  necessary  military  measures  to  bring  them  into 
subjection. 

Should  any  other  Moros  along  your  rout«  make  hostile  demonstrations  you  are 
authorized  to  treat  them  in  the  same  manner. 

Have  the  country  along  the  line  of  your  march  mapped  as  thoroughly  as  circum- 
stances permit,  particularly  with  regard  to  trails  and  the  practicability  of  building 
a  wagon  road  at  some  future  day. 

I  inclose  you  herewith  a  copy  of  telegram  from  the  division  commander  on 
which  these  directions  are  founded. 

The  troops  composing  this  expedition  will  consist  of  4  companies  of  infantry,  3 
troops  of  cavalry,  the  Twenty-fifth  Field  Battery  of  artillery,  and  such  men  of  the 
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Seventeenth  Field  Battery  as  you  deem  advisable,  and  yon  will  take  2  medical 
officers  and  the  requisite  complement  of  hospital  corps  men.  In  addition  to  the 
pack  train  at  your  x)ost,  you  are  authorized  to  employ  such  Moro  transportion  as 
you  may  deem  advisable. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  country  through  which  you  will  pass, 
the  greatest  possible  care  will  be  taken  to  protect  the  men  against  danger  from 
this  disease. 

If  the  conditions  around  Bacolod  make  it  necessary  for  you  to  return  to  Vicars 
from  that  point  you  are  authorized  to  do  so,  but  it  is  advisable  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  dry  season  and  continue  the  expedition  as  far  as  Marahui  unless 
circumstances  render  it  impracticable. 

The  command  will  be  supplied  with  200  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man  and 
proper  supply  for  field  guns. 

Very  respectfully,  Samuel  S.  Sumner, 

Brigadier-GeU'Cralf  U,  S.  Army,  Commanding, 


[Telegram.] 

Manila,  March  30, 1903. 
Sumner,  Zamboanga,  Mindanao: 

(Forward  to  Malabang.) 

I  want  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Lanao  explored,  and  wish  the  commanding  officer 
at  Vicars  to  take  this  up  before  the  rain  sets  in.  All  the  datos  on  that  coast  are 
friendly  and  have  invited  the  troops  to  visit  them,  save  some  of  the  princii)al 
Moros  of  the  Bacolod  rancherias.  concerning  whom  reports  indicate  unfriendli- 
ness, but  it  is  hoped  that  Captain  Pershing,  with  his  well-known  tact  and  discre- 
tion, will  be  able  to  overcome  this  disposition,  if  it  really  exists,  and  that  he  will 
receive  a  friendly  reception;  but  if  the  Bacolod  Moros  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  survey  and  examination  of  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  any  opposition  which 
they  may  offer  must  be  overcome,  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  visit 
all  the  centers  of  Moro  population  around  the  lake  and  establish  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  all  the  native  inhabitants.  Bequests  have  been  made  for  medicine 
by  some  of  the  Bacolod  Moros.  If  it  is  found  that  any  are  in  need  of  medical 
aid  it  should  be  extended,  if  practicable.  It  will  be  very  gratifying  to  me  if  this 
expedition  can  be  accomplished  without  fighting  or  bloodshed.  Full  value  will 
be  paid  for  all  supplies  taken.  If  hostile  Moro  cottas  bar  the  way  they  should  be 
destroyed, 

Davis. 


Casiialties  during  the  Marahui  expedition,  April  5  to  16,  1903,  inclusive. 

At  Madumba,  la,  m,,  April  6  {niglit  attack), — Wounded,  Sergt.  Harry 
WaUer.  Troop  A,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  gunshot,  severe,  left  shoulder,  by  Remington, 
.45;  Private  Louis  Luesson,  Troop  A,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  gunshot,  severe,  right 
arm,  by  Remington,  .45,  necessitating  amputation. 

At  battle  of  Bacolod,  April  6'-,9.— -Skirmish  on  hill,  April  6:  Wounded,  Lance 
Corpl.  John  F.  Murray,  Twenty-fifth  Battery  Field  Artillery,  gunshot,-left  thigh, 
slight;  Corpl.  William  A.  Miller,  Troop  A,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  gunshot,  right  arm, 
S3vere. 

On  the  ridge  in  front  of  fort,  April  6:  Woxmded,  Private  James  Wiley, 
Twenty-fifth  Battery  Field  Artillery,  gunshot,  abdomen,  slight;  Private  John  J. 
Curry,  Twenty-fifth  Battery  Field  Artillery,  gunshot,  chest,  slight;  Q.  M.  Sergt. 
Max  Coan,  Company  G,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  gunshot,  neck,  slight. 

In  assault  on  fort,  April  8:  Wounded,  First  Lieut.  G.  C.  Shaw,  Twenty-seventh 
Infantry,  gunshot,  hand,  slight;  First  Sergt.  Charles  J,  Marik,  Troop  A,  Fif- 
teenth Cavalry,  gunshot,  right  leg,  severe;  Private  Elmer  H,  Sossar,  Company  C, 
Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  gunshot,  right  thigh,  severe;  Q.  M.  Sergt.  Samuel  S. 
Hafer,  Company  C,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  gunshot,  rignt  arm,  severe  (ampu- 
tated) ;  campilan,  left  arm,  severe. 

In  attack  on  advance  guard,  Troop  A,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  near  Bacolod,  April  10: 
Wounded,  Second  Lieut.  Wiley  P.  Mangum,  jr..  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  campilan, 
left  hand,  left  thigh,  slight;  Sergt.  Robert  Brown,  Troop  A,  Fifteenth  Cavalry, 
campilan,  left  arm,  hand,  and  back,  severe  (arm  amputated) ;  Private  George  A. 
Styles,  Troop  A,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  kris,  left  arm  (amputated),  severe;  kris, 
back.  Killed,  Corpl.  Claude  D.  Reade,  Troop  A,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  campilan  and 
kris,  both  arms,  shoulder,  right  thigh,  and  left  leg. 

Total  casualties:  Killed,  1;  wounded,  14. 
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Report  of  Capt.  John  J,  Pershing,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  of  an  exploring  expedition 

around  Lake  Lanao,  May  2  to  10, 1903, 

Post  op  Camp  Vicars, 
Mindanao,  P.  J.,  May  15, 1903. 

Tile  Adjutant-Qenekal,  Department  op  Mindanao,  Zamboanga,  P.  J. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report  of  an  expedition  of  explora- 
tion made  nnder  my  command  around  Lake  Lanao  between  May  2  and  10,  mcln- 
sive,  pursuant  to  orders  from  department  commander,  Brig.  Qen.  Samuel  S. 
Sumner,  U.  S.  Army,  dated  Zambouiga,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  April  28, 1903,  a  copy  of 
which  is  appended  hereto. 

The  command  consisted  of  Capt.  John  J.  Pershing.  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  com- 
manding; Second  Lieut.  Victor  S.  Foster,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  acting  adjutant; 
Second  Lieut.  William  C.  Gardenhire,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  acting  quartermaster 
and  commissary;  Capt.  W.  F.  Lewis,  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  Araiy;  First  Lieut. 
R.  U.  Patterson,  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  Army,  and  7  enlisted  men  of  the  Hos- 
pital Corps;  Troop  A,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  Second  Lieut.  W.  P.  Mangum,  jr.,  Fif- 
teenth Cavalry,  in  command,  with  40  enlisted  men:  Troop  E,  Fifteenth  Ca'^ry, 
Capt.  F.  J.  Koester, Fifteenth  Cavalry,  in  command,  with  First  Lieut.  B.  B.  Gtoing  and 
50  enlisted  men;  Troop  G,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  First.  Lieut.  Charles  E.  McCullough, 
Fifteenth  Cavalry,  in  command,  vrith  Second  Lieut.  Francis  A.  Buggies  and  43 
enlisted  men;  two  Vickers-Maxim  mountain  guns  and  one  8.6-inch  field  mortar,  all 
of  the  Seventeenth  Battery  Field  Artillery,  Capt.  G.  G.  Gately,  Artillery  Corps,  in 
command,  with  Second  Lieut.  D.  H.  Currie,  Second  Lieut.  E.  H.  De  Armond,  and 
82  enlisted  men;  Lieut.  Currie,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  acting  as  engineer 
officer;  Comi)any  C,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  First  Lieut.  G.  C.  Shaw,  Twenty- 
seventh  Lifantry,  in  command,  and  58  enlisted  men;  Company  D,  Twenty-seventh 
Infantry,  First  Lieut.  O.  S.  Eskridge,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  in  command,  and 
71  enlisted  men;  Company  G,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  Second  Lieut.  S.  C.  Lor- 
ing.  Twenty-seventh  infantry,  in  command,  and  62  enlisted  men;  Company  M, 
Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  First  Lieut.  W.  B.  Gracie,  Twenty -seventh  Infantry, 
in  command,  with  Second  Lieut.  B.  F.  Miller  and  63  enlisted  men;  Company  F, 
Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  38  enlisted  men  assigned  to  the  infantry  organizations; 
a  pioneer  detachment  consisting  of  5  enlisted  men  from  each  comi)any  of  infantry. 

Mr.  Frank  Helm,  late  ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  joined  the  expedition  after  the  battle 
of  Tarac^  Biver  and  accompanied  it  around  the  lake  to  Camp  Vicars;  Contract 
Dental  Surg.  F.  P.  Stone,  U.  S.  Army,  on  duty  at  Camp  Vicars,  was  given  per- 
mission to  accomi)any  the  expedition  as  assistant  to  the  surgeons:  Lieutenant 
Williams,  Marine  Corps,  accompanied  as  a  guest;  Leon  Fernandez  and  Tomas 
Torres  acted  as  intepreters,  the  latter  in  charge  of  Moro  transportation;  five  days' 
rations  and  forage  were  carried  on  the  (juartermaster's  pack  train,  consisting  of 
08  mules,  and  a  native  pack  train,  consisting  of  115  ponies:  several  large  vintas 
were  employed  to  accompany  the  expedition,  and  were  furnished  by  Dato  Pedro 
of  Oato,  Dato  Gamour  or  Tu^ya,  and  the  Cabugatan  of  Oato.  Every  available 
facility  was  provided  for  boilmg  water,  as  a  precaution  against  cholera,  and  each 
man  was  issued  an  extra  canteen. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  this  expedition  was  to  be  made,  notice  was  sent 
either  by  letter  or  courier  to  all  the  leading  Moros  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
their  friendship  and  assistance  solicited.  They  were  assured  that  we  would  molest 
neither  the  persons  nor  the  property  of  those  who  wished  to  be  friends  and  would 
-pSkY  for  all  supplies  furnished  us,  but  that  we  would  brook  no  interference  or 
opposition.  Tne  exi)edition  started  at  7  o'clock  a.  m..  May  2,  and  marching  by 
the  way  of  Pantauan  arrived  at  Sauir  at  about  12.30  p.  m.,  where  camp  was  estab- 
lished. Two  comx>anies  of  infantry  and  the  pioneer  detachment  were  immediately 
sent  out  to  rei)air  the  trail  leading  thence  through  the  timber  around  the  arm  of 
the  lake  to  Maciu,  as  this  trail  is  unusually  swampy  in  places  and  had  been  found 
obstructed  on  previous  expeditions.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  was  complete<l 
during  the  afternoon,  it  being  necessary  to  cover  several  muddy  stretches  with 
corduroy.  One  shot  was  fired  from  the  Maciu  side  of  the  laguna  during  the  night, 
but  otherwise  we  were  not  disturbed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8d  Dato  Pedro,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  vintas,  arrived 
in  camp  as  he  had  agreed.  The  Cabugatan  of  Bagayan  and  other  datos  of  that 
rancheria  and  of  Tupurug  visited  camp  and  offered  their  services  as  guides.  Two 
comiianies  of  infantry  were  sent  out  at  an  early  hour  to  finish  work  on  the  trail, 
and  the  command  started  at  7.30  a.  m.,  marching  through  Maciu  and  across  the 
Malaig  Biver,  keeping  well  to  the  east  toward  the  foothills  to  avoid  swampy  rice 
lands.  Beaching  the  vicinity  of  Gata,  Dato  Punilumabao  and  x)arty  met  us  and 
turned  over  one  of  the  remaining  Gk)vemment  horses  lost  by  Lieutenant  Forsyth 
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in  March,  1902.  Moros  from  Gata  and  Minbailay  reported  that  we  would  meet 
opposition  at  the  fort  of  Amai-Benanning  of  Gata,  and  endeavored  to  dissnade  na 
from  passing  through  that  rancheria.  In  order  to  give  those  Moros  time  to  f nlly 
consider  the  matter  I  went  into  camp  at  Bansayan  on  the  lake  shore,  in  sight  of 
and  about  li  miles  distant  from  their  fort.  Several  delegations  of  Moros  from 
the  vicinity,  carrying  American  or  white  flags,  presented  themselves  and  expressed 
their  friendliness.  From  Bansayan  the  vintas  were  sent  to  Camp  Vicars  for 
rations  and  forage. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  march  was  resomed  directly  toward  Gata,  but  as 
we  approached  the  fort  a  delegation  came  out  to  meet  us  and  stat/ed  that  they  all 
desired  to  be  friends.  As  the  rear  guard  was  crossing  a  small  stream,  just  after 
leaving  camp,  two  shots  were  fired  %^  Moros  concealed  in  the  grass,  and  one  man 
of  Troop  E  was  slightly  wounded.  The  two  Moros  who  did  the  firing  were  killed. 
From  Gata  we  visited  some  of  the  rancherias  under  Bapah  Nurul  Caquim.  one  of 
the  powerful  datos  of  the  eabt  side  of  the  lake,  after  which  we  crossed  the  Bogaan 
Biver  and  came  out  upon  an  open  flat,  some  3  miles  wide,  beyond  which  could  be 
seen  the  hostile  fort  of  Dato  Ampuan-Agaus  of  Taraca,  literally  covered  with 
war  flags,  situated  in. the  edge  of  tne  timber  that  skirted  the  Taraca  Biver.  The 
line  of  march  led  directly  across  the  flat,  but  midway  we  ran  into  a  marsh  about 
100  yards  wide  that  delayed  the  column  two  hours,  as  all  the  animals  had  to  be 
unpacked  and  their  loads  carried  this  distance. 

To  reach  the  hostile  fort  the  tr^  led  us  near  and  between  two  other  strong 
forts  that  had  been  reported  hostile,  but,  contrary  to  reports,  several  datos  came 
out  with  white  flags  and  said  they  wished  to  be  considered  friends,  and  that  none 
of  their  people  would  oppose  us  or  interfere  with  us.  After  passing  these  forts 
Moros  were  seen  running  from  a  strip  of  timber  to  our  right  toward  Fort  Taraca, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  fired  upon  from  the  fort  at  about  600  yards.  Com- 
X)any  C,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  was  directed  to  form  a  skirmish  line  to  the 
right  and  move  to  within  300  yards  of  the  fort,  and  Company  G  to  take  a  similar 
position  on  the  left  .  The  right  and  left  flanks,  respectively,  of  these  two  companies 
were  ordered  advanced  so  as  to  partially  envelop  the  fort.  The  two  Maxim  guns 
and  the  field  mortars  were  placed  at  a  distance  of  500  yards  and  opposite  the  inter- 
val left  between  these  con\panies  for  that  purpose.  The  firing  became  vigorous 
on  both  sides,  the  Moros  using  both  lantacas  and  small  arms.  One  platoon  of 
Company  D  was  sent  toward  the  timber  to  the  right  as  a  protection  to  the  troops 
not  yet  engaged  and  the  animals.  As  Company  G  went  into  position  they  received 
the  fire  of  a  small  cotta  on  the  left,  which  was  at  once  captured  and  destroyed. 

Almost  as  soon  as  it  arrived  in  position  the  right  flank  of  the  line,  held  by  Com- 
pany C,  received  a  heavy  fire  from  the  woods  along  the  Taraca  Biver,  Lieutenant 
Shaw,  with  that  company,  was  ordered  to  enter  the  timber,  cross  the  Taraca 
Biver  if  necessary,  and  drive  out  or  destroy  any  opposing  Moros  and  destroy  any 
cottas  from  which  he  mi^ht  be  fired  on.  Troop  G  dismounted,  took  the  place  of 
Company  C  on  the  skirmish  line,  and  the  attack  on  the  main  fort  continued,  the 
artillery,  which  had  been  sent  to  a  new  and  better  position,  firing  with  such  effect 
that  the  defenders  could  do  us  little  harm.  Lieutenant  Shaw  made  his  way  slowly 
and  developed  considerable  resistance,  so  I  reenforced  him  with  Company  M, 
under  Lieutenant  Gracie,  and  gave  orders  that  in  conjunction  they  should  move 
down  the  river  cautiously  and  reconnoiter  a  fort  at  Pitacus,  said  to  be  held  by 
hostile  Moros  under  the  Snltan-cabugatan  of  Pitacus,  on  the  north  bank  and 
near  Fort  Taraca,  already  engaged. 

At  the  place  from  which  the  right  flank  was  fired  iipon  the  river  flows  north, 
but  a  short  distance  farther  on  it  changes  direction  and  flows  practically  west  past 
Fort  Pitacus.  Troop  E  was  dismounted  and  sent  to  the  river  to  support  the 
infantry  if  necessary.  The  timber  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  soon  cleared  of 
Moros  and  7  of  their  cottas  destroyed.  Upon  approaching  Fort  Pitacus  two  war 
flags  were  flying,  although  little  resistance  was  made  to  the  reconnoitering  com- 
panies. Lieutenant  Shaw,  who  was  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  first  exam- 
med  the  fort  and  vicinity  carefully  and  then  ordered  his  men  to  scale  the  eastern 
wall.  A  large  body  of  well-armed  Moros  was  found  inside,  who  delivered  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  attacking  party,  but  the  latter  held  their  ground.  Lieutenant  Gracie 
immediately  crossed  from  the  south  bank  and,  scaling  the  south  wall  with  his 
company,  obtained  a  cross  fire  upon  the  Moros  that  soon  demoralized  them.  Sev- 
eral hand-to-hand  encounters  occurred  on  the  walls,  and  after  a  fight  which  lasted 
but  a  few  minutes  the  Moros  displayed  a  white  flag  and  suri'endered .  Ninety  Moros 
were  found  dead  within  the  fort,  13  were  wounded,  and  23  were  taken  prisoners. 
Among  the  dead  were  the  Sultan-cabugatan  of  Pitacus,  the  Sangupan  of  Lumasa, 
the  Dato-cabugatan,  the  Cabugatan  of  Maciu,  and  the  Mama  of  Maciu,  the  two 
former  of  whom  were  known  on  east  side  of  the  lake  as  being  very  bitter  in  their 
opposition  to  Americans.    Fifty-one  rifles  and  10  lantacas  and  qannou  aud  several 
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krises  and  compilans  were  captured.  In  the  assault  1  enlisted  man  was  killed  and 
6  wounded,  1  of  whom  died  the  next  day,  shortly  after  reaching  Camp  Vicars. 

The  fort  was  a  new  one,  situated  in  a  small  opening  in  tfae  timber  and  apparently 
uncompleted.  In  construction  it  was  like  ordinary  Moro  forts,  about  75  feet 
square,  with  walls  about  12  feet  high  and  about  12  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  a 
ditch  10  feet  deep.  In  the  interior  sheds  of  rough  split  lumber  2  or  3  inches 
thick  were  constructed  against  the  north  and  south  faces,  intended  as  a  protec- 
tion against  shrapnel  and  shell. 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  Pitacus  Captain  Koester  with  Troop  E  was  ordered  far- 
ther down  the  left  bank  of  the  river  in  rear  of  Fort  Taraca,  and  after  making  a 
thorough  reconnoissance  took  up  a  position  closing  all  avenues  of  escai)e  in  that 
direction.  Troop  G  was  ordered  to  advance  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fort, 
so  that  the  two  troops  combined  were  in  a  position  not  to  be  in  danger  from  each 
other's  fire,  and  so  that  they  practically  surrounded  the  fort.  It  was  now  growing 
dark,  and  leaving  these  two  troops  in  position  the  remaining  organizations  were 
ordered  into  camp  about  300  yards  to  the  east  of  the  fort  and  the  same  distance 
from  the  Taraca  River.  There  was  little  firing  at  or  from  the  fort  until  about  3 
a.  m. ,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  Moros  were  attempting  to  esc&j^.  It  was 
very  dark  at  this  hour  and  afterwards  until  daybreak,  so  that  probably  several 
Moros  sneaked  out,  passing  over  the  parapet  at  its  lowest  point,  thence  into  the 
grass.  A  number  were  seen  by  the  men  of  the  investing  cordon  just  outside  the 
wall  at  different  times,  and  there  were  evidences  that  some  of  them  had  been 
wounded.  Friendly  Moros  afterwards  learned  that  such  was  the  case,  and  also 
that  several  were  killed  while  escaping.  At  daylight  a  large  white  flag  was  float- 
ing over  Fort  Taraca,  and  29  Moros,  including  Dato  Ampuan-Agaus,  6  other  datos, 
and  2  panditas  (priests)  of  some  importance  called  Dianal  and  the  Cali  of  Maciu, 
surrendered  themselves  unconditionally.  One  dead  and  1  wounded  Moro  were  found 
inside.  Prisoners  reported  that  others  who  were  wounded  had  been  taken  away. 
Twenty  cannon  and  lantacas  and  9  rifles,  together  with  a  number  of  krises  and 
campilans,  were  captured.  The  fort  was  then  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  few  of  the 
cannon  and  lantacas  were  broken  up.  After  the  battle  friendly  Moros  reported 
that  over  200  hostile  Moros  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  fighting  that  occurred  in  the 
forts  and  vicinity. 

The  vintas,  having  returned  the  night  before  with  rations,  were  again  sent  to 
Vicars  with  the  sick  and  wounded  and  such  of  the  captured  arms  as  could  be 
easily  carried,  all  under  charge  of  Lieutenant  Williams,  Marine  Corps,  who 
desired  to  return.  Many  delegations  of  Moros  visited  camp  during  the  day  with 
assurances  of  friendship.  The  prisoners  were  required  to  bury  the  Moros  killed 
at  Pitacus,  and  medical  assistance  was  given  the  wounded.  The  prisoners  were 
held  over  night,  for  the  effect  it  would  have  on  other  Moros,  and  for  that  purpose 
were  put  in  a  conical  wall  tent,  with  a  strong  guard  around  it.  my  intention  being 
to  release  them  the  following  morning,  previous  to  our  departure.  A  rain  storm 
came  up  in  the  night,  and  in  the  extreme  darkness  four  of  them  escaped  and  four 
others  were  killed  in  attempting  to  escape.  The  rest  were  released  the  next 
morning  after  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  by  cutting  a  piece  of  bejuco  (a  kind 
of  vine). 

The  march  was  resumed,  the  trail  leading  across  the  Taraca  River  near  Fort 
Pitacus,  whence  we  soon  debouched  upon  an  extended  alluvial  flat,  reaching  some 
8  miles  from  the  shore  toward  the  hills,  and  about  3  miles  wide.  For  over  half 
the  distance  across  following  a  good  trail,  fair  progress  was  made,  but  about  the 
middle  it  became  boggy  beyond  description  and  continued  so  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Horses  and  mules  were  helpless  to  move.  All  hands  were 
turned  out,  and  with  such  scrubby  brush  and  grass  as  could  be  obtained  the  traU 
was  covered  so  that  by  leading  the  animals  along  it  they  managed  with  diflBculty 
to  pass  over  without  their  loads.  It  took  five  hours  to  go  this  distance,  as  all  the 
animals  had  to  be  unloaded  and  their  cargoes  carried  by  the  men. 

There  were  a  few  long-range  shots  fired  at  the  rear  of  the  column  about  a  mile 
from  Taraca,  but  thereafter  white  flags  and  American  flags  were  liberally  dis- 

Slayed  at  various  rancherias  along  the  line  of  march  during  the  day.  Passing 
lulundu,  a  report  came  in  that  the  Moros  of  Muut  had  congregated  at  a  certain 
cotta  to  oppose  us,  but  upon  our  arrival  there  was  no  sign  of  hostility,  although  a 
shot  or  two  were  fired  at  the  rear  guard  from  long  range  from  a  small  cotSi  in 
the  vicinity,  which  was  immediately  taken  and  destroyetl  by  the  rear  guard. 
About  1  i  milos  north  of  Dalama,  whose  sultan  came  out  and  acted  as  guide  for 
us  for  some  distance,  we  (^ame  to  a  wall  of  earth,  which  had  Ix't'ii  constructed  by 
Maciu  and  Taraca  Moros  as  an  olwtacle  and  for  defense  against  ti'oops  from  the 
north,  extending  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  up  the  hill  some  400  yards  and  across 
the  only  trail  along  the  shore  at  this  point,  where  the  foothills  are  very  broken 
and  reach  the  water's  ed^e.    A  few  minutes  vrith  pick  and  shovel  enabled  the 
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command  to  pass  easily.  Camp  was  made  at  Bintong,  on  the  only  available  spot 
near  a  small  stream,  hut  the  site  was  so  swampy  that  it  was  necessiiry  during  the 
night  to  remove  animals  from  the  established  picket  lines  and  lariat  them  with- 
out regard  to  order.  At  this  camp  occurred  the  only  case  of  cholera  that  resulted 
fatally  during  the  expedition. 

The  next  day,  the  7th,  we  came  to  the  extensive  flat  alluvial  country  drained 
by  the  Remayn  River,  and  made  our  way  among  the  foothills  when  possible,  cross- 
ing the  marshy  rice  lands  when  necessary,  covering  trails  with  corduroy  or  with 
grass  in  many  places,  until,  by  dint  of  extremely  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the 
men  and  animals  from  daylight  on,  we  passed  over  the  worst  part  of  the  road  and 
reached  camp  at  Ragaan.  about  3  miles  from  Madaya,  some  time  after  dark.  It 
was  urgent  that  we  should  paes  through  this  boggy  country  before  any  rain  fell,  as 
it  was  evident  that  any  delay  would  almost,  if  not  quite,  hopelessly  swamp  us. 
Fortunately,  the  spring  rains  had  not  yet  begun,  and  it  was  near  the  end  of  a  very 
late  dry  season. 

At  Ragaan  Capt.  James  A.  Ryan,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  with  Troop  C,  that  regi- 
ment, met  us  and  reported  that  all  arrangements  had  been  made  for  our  rations  and 
forage  for  the  return  trip.  I  had  concluded  to  cross  the  Agus  River  at  Madaya 
and  to  return  to  Camp  Vicars  by  the  more  favorable  west-shore  trail.  A  good 
ford,  though  rocky,  about  4  feet  deep  at  the  deepest  place,  just  below  the  origin 
of  the  river,  which  was  about  200  yards  wide  at  this  point,  was  used  for  the  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  pack  animals,  while  our  Moro  vintas  were  used  on  the  lake  for  the 
infantry,  the  field  guns,  and  the  baggage,  and  by  noon  on  the  8th  the  command 
was  in  camp  again  at  Marahui. 

General  Sumner  met  us  at  Marahui,  and  after  seeing  the  conmiand  safely  over 
the  Agus  left  in  a  short  time  for  Pantar.    The  Sultan  of  Remayn.  who  had  not 

Sreviously  visited  any  American  camp  or  post,  came  in  with  Amai-Manibilang,  of 
ladaya,  accompanied  by  many  datos,  including  Nuzca,  the  pandita  or  imam,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Mohammedan  Church  in  Lake  Lanao.  The  Sultan  of  Remayn 
expressed  friendship  for  the  Americans  and  reassured  me  as  to  the  friendship  of 
all  the  Moros  of  Bayabao,  over  whom  he  is  the  chief  sultan. 

On  the  10th  the  return  to  Camp  Vicars  was  begun,  and  nothing  of  consequence 
occurred  during  the  day's  march.  Friendly  Moros  came  out  to  meet  us  along  the 
route,  and  upon  arrival  at  Calahui,  where  we  encamped,  Dato  Aliudan,  with  sev- 
eral of  his  people,  visited  me  to  pay  their  respects.  The  following  day  we  marched 
through  Calahui,  Bacolod,  Pindalunan,  Corumatan,  and  Madullum  along  the  shore. 
Troop  G,  under  Lieutenant  McCullough,  was  sent  along  the  hill  trail  to  act  as  a 
flanking  party  to  the  column.  Between  Calahui  and  Bacolod  this  troop  was  fired 
upon  by  hostile  Moros.  9  in  number,  said  to  have  been  from  Pindalunan.  5  of 
'^om  were  killed  and  4  wounded.  Second  Lieut.  F.  A.  Ruggles  and  Sergeant 
Mohn  were  slightly  wounded;  otherwise  the  march  was  without  incident. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Lake  Lanao  country  obtained  on  this  expedition  is  invalu- 
able. Heretofore  the  eastern  part  of  Lake  Lanao  has  been  almost  absolutely 
unknown,  even  Spanish  records  containing  nothing  of  value  relative  to  it.  Dur- 
ing the  expedition  we  were  able  to  make  a  good  map  (herewith  inclosed) ,  examine 
the  character  of  the  country  and  the  inhabitants,  and  form  some  idea  of  their  num- 
bers and  resources.  The  tillable  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  between  it  and 
the  foothills  is  capable,  if  proi)erly  cultivated,  of  maintaining  at  least  100,000 
souls,  and  by  using  available  land  in  the  foothills  a  greater  number  could  be  main- 
tained. To  construct  a  wagon  road  for  permanent  use  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
causeways  would  have  to  be  built  across  the  lowlands,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  practically  flooded  during  the  rainy  season,  and  substantial  bridges  would 
have  to  be  thrown  across  the  four  larger  rivers.  Our  humane  purpose  was 
impressed  ui)on  the  people  by  contrasting  this  purpose  with  the  opposite  determi- 
nation to  severely  punish  all  who  interfered  with  us  in  the  proper  execution  of  a 
duty  to  the  Government  and  to  them,  and  while  there  are  still  a  few  who  will 
retain  feelings  of  resentment  and  revenge  for  a  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  effect  will  be  lasting,  and  when  considered  in  connection  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  inhabitants  it  will  give  us  an  advantage  in  the 
future  management  of  them  which  they,  as  a  whole,  will  be  as  quick  to  recognize 
as  we  are. 

The  duty  performed  on  other  expeditions  in  which  this  command  has  partici- 
pated during  the  past  year  has  been  arduous  and  the  strain  great,  but  on  none  of 
them  have  such  discouragements  or  diflBculties  been  met  as  on  the  expedition 
around  the  lake.  It  should  be  said  also  that  on  none  of  them  have  men  behaved 
more  splendidly  while  striving  to  prevent  disease  and  to  overcome  natural  obsta- 
cles, nor  more  gallantly  in  battle.  I  desire  to  make  it  of  record  that  without  the 
qualities,  training,  and  discipline  possessed  by  this  command  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  expedition  and  its  objects  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible. 
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Among  those  to  be  especially  commended  for  their  services  are  First  Lients. 
W.  B.  Gracie  and  G.  C.  Shaw,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  and  the  officers  and  men 
under  them  for  their  action  in  the  assault  upon  the  fort  of  the  Sultan-cabugatan 
of  Pitacus.  The  attack  and  capture  of  the  fort  in  thL  manner  was  the  only  way 
it  could  have  been  done,  as  previous  preparation  by  artillery  fire  was  impossible. 
The  gsdlantry  and  courage  with  which  it  was  accomplished  can  but  excite  the 
greatest  admiration  for  the  participants,  and  the  small  list  of  casualties  on  our 
part  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  superiority  of  arms  and  judgment.  Capt.  G.  G. 
Gately,  Seventeenth  Battery  Field  Artillery,  and  the  officers  and  men  under  him 
are  deserving  of  praise  for  their  patience  and  perseverance  in  moving  their  ani- 
mals and  guns  over  the  difficult  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  and  no  les8 
arduous  was  the  work  of  the  cavalry  and  pack  trains.  First  Lieut.  C.  E.  McCul- 
lough,  with  'Proop  G,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  acted  with  promptness  and  effectiveness 
in  repelling  the  attack  by  hostile  Moros  between  Calahui  and  Bacolod  on  the  9th. 
The  intelligent  performance  of  their  duties  by  the  members  of  my  staff,  often 
attended  by  great  personsd  danger,  entitle  them  to  high  admiration.  I  shall,  at 
an  earljr  date,  submit  recommendations  covering  sSi  cases  deserving  special 
recognition. 

The  services  of  the  Moros,  with  pack  ponies,  under  Dato  Grande,  of  Makadar, 
Dato  Tampogao,  of  Tuburan,  Dato  Amai-Pasandalan,  of  Pantauan,  and  of  the 
Moros  witn  the  vintas  were  invaluable;  without  their  aid  we  should  have  been 
seriously  embarrassed.  Interpreters  Leon  Fernandez  and  Tomas  Torres  deserve 
consideration  for  the  tireless  and  faithful  manner,  in  which  they  discharged  their 
duties.  I  have  already  made  suitable  recommendation  in  their  cases. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  J.  Pershing, 
Captain,  Fifteenth  Cavalry. 


True  copy  of  telegram  forwarded  by  Adjutant-Oeneral,  Department  of  Mindanao, 

Manila,  April  19, 19()S. 
Brig.  G^n.  S.  S.  Sumner, 

Commxinding  Department  of  Mindanao,  Zaniboanga: 

General:  The  favorable  results  which  have  been  secured  by  the  recent  expedi- 
tion from  Vicars  justify  the  conviction  that  the  near  future  will  be  the  best  time 
to  complete  the  eiroloration  of  the  lake.  We  now  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
topography  and  inhabitants  on  the  southwest  and  north  shores  of  the  lake.  There 
remain  only  20  miles  on  the  east  shore  to  close  the  gap,  The  Moro  inhabitants 
have  had  abundant  proofs  of  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  government  and  of  the 
humanity  of  the  Army,  but  there  may  still  be  a  few  disaffected  ones. 

In  carrying  out  these  objects  of  an  occupation  of  the  Lanao,  I  desire  that  there 
shall  be  a  steady  adherence  to  the  policy  of  pacification  and  peaceable  intercourse. 
If  there  should  be  any  conflict,  it  must  never  be  initiated  by  the  troops."  All 
Moros  must  learn  that  the  troops  may  not  be  molested  in  passing  along  the  roads 
and  trails,  and  they  must  also  learn  that  they  can  not  with  impuni^  brandish 
their  weapons  and  fiy  war  flags  in  our  faces. 

The  Moros  have  had  abxmdant  displays  of  our  power  and  of  their  own  impo- 
tence, and  this  has  been  specially  emphasized  at  Bacolod.  I  trust  thei*e  will  be  no 
more  fighting  and  shall  be  specially  glad  if  this  work  herein  set  out  can  be  done 
¥rithout  bloodshed. 

Of  course  you  will  use  the  troops  at  Pantar  should  you  deem  such  cooperation 
available. 

The  sooner  this  work  is  done  the  more  likely  will  be  an  avoidance  of  bad 
weather. 

Geo.  W.  Davis, 
Major-Oeneralf  U,  8.  Army,  Commanding  Division  of  the  Philippines. 


[Telegram.] 

Zamboanga,  April  es,  190S. 
Capt.  J.  J.  Pershing, 

Fifteenth  Cavalry,  Commanding  EoDpedition  around  Lake  Lanao: 

You  will  proceed  to  carry  out  instaTictions  contained  in  my  letter  of  April  21  as 
soon  as  circumstances  in  your  vicinity  make  it  advisable,  this  in  regard  to  the 
negotiations  now  going  on  between  the  east  Lake  Moros  and  the  friendly  MoroB 
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sent  out  by  yon.  It  is  desired  that  the  expedition  of  the  east  side  of  the  lake  be 
made  without  bloodshed  if  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  sufficient  time  should  be 
given  the  Moros  to  fully  understand  and  appreciate  your  presence  in  their  coun- 
try. Regarding  the  military  proposition,  you  will  take  such  force  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable,  taking  care  to  have  strength  sufficient  to  overcome  any  oppo- 
sition. I  will  direct  the  commanding  officer  at  Malabang  to  send  you  two  troox)s 
of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry  and  to  advise  with  you  as  to  dei)arture  from 
Malabang. 

The  interruption  in  the  cable  seriously  prevents  my  keeping  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  you  or  with  it,  and  it  is  therefore  impracticable  to  make  any  combined 
movements,  as  suggested  by  division  commanaer,  but  I  am  going  to  Iligan  in  a 
few  days  and  may  send  a  force  along  the  east  shore  from  that  place.  If  you  can 
send  a  courier  to  Major  Bullard  notifying  him  of  your  date  of  departure,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  do  so,  and  you  might  also  send  the  same  notification  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  Iligan,  via  MalalMing,  by  wire. 

The  service  by  the  latter  route  is  uncertain,  but  works  at  times.  You  will  send 
reply  to  this  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  the  Baltimore  will  remain  at  Malabang 
for  your  reply.  Let  me  know  the  date  of  your  departure,  if  decided  on.  The 
orders  heretofore  given  regarding  the  destruction  of  food  or  property  will  be 
strictly  observed.  Your  own  opinion  that  we  should  prove  our  friendship  for  this 
ignorant  and  superstitious  people  rather  than  engender  a  feeling  of  hatred  and 
revenge  accords  with  my  views,  and  it  is  also  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the 
division  commander. 

Sumner,  Brigadier-General. 

The  changes  above  in  ink  are  made  in  order  that  this  copy  may  agree  with  origi- 
nal telegram  on  file  at  headquarters,  Department  Mindanao. 

Hamilton  Bowie, 
First  Lieutenant  J  Ninth  Cavalry  ^  Aid-de-camp, 


Casualties  during  the  expedition  around  Lake  Lanao,  May  £  to  10, 1903,  inclusive. 

In  rear  guard  attack  near  Gata,  May  4, 1903: 

Wounded— Sergt.  John  W.  Brown,  Troop  E,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  gunsiot, 

face,  slight _ _ _ 1 

In  battle  of  Taraca  Biver,  May  4, 1903: 

KiUed— 

1.  CJorpl.  Samuel  A.  Schwartz,  F,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  gunshot, 

chest  (through  heart) . . . _ 

2.  Private  Burton  S.  Frank,  M,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  gunshot, 

head 

Wounded — 

1.  Private  Patrick  J.  Fogarty,  G,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  gunshot, 

pelvis,  severe __ 

2.  Private  Roy  H.  Hamm,  D,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  gunshot,  face, 

severe  . .  _ _ 

3.  Private  John  A.  Carroll,  C,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  gunshot,  right 

thigh ,  slight  -  - 

4.  Private  Nat  Webb,  C,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  gunshot,  left 

thigh  and  left  forearm,  severe. _ 

5.  Private  William  F.  Carter,  F,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  gunshot, 

right  arm,  severe  (amputated) 

In  skirmish  near  Calahui,  May  10, 1903: 
Wounded — 

1.  Second  Lieut.  Francis  A.  Ruggles,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  gunshot, 

right  ankle,  slight _ 

2.  Q.  M.  Sergt.  James  F.  Mohn,  Troop  Q,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  gunshot, 

both  arms,  slight 


At  Gata 

At  Taraca  River 
At  Calahui 


Total  in  the  expedition  around  Lake  Lanao  _ _ .     10 


Appendix  V. 

CONDITION  OP  MOKO  APPAIKS  IN  STTLTJ  GKOTTF.  (A,  ANNUAL 
KEFOKT  OP  COL.  WILLIAM  M.  WALLACE,  FIPTEENTH  CAV- 
ALKT,  COMMANDING;  B,  aUAETEKLT  KEFOKT  POK  THIKD 
aUAKTEK,  PI8CAL  YEAK,  PTJENISHING  DETAILS  OP  EVENTS 
AND  CIECTTMSTANCES.) 

A. 

JOLO,  JOLO,  P.  I.,  June  SO,  1903. 

The  Adjutant-General,  Division  of  the  Philippines, 

Manila,  P,  I, 

(Through  headquarters  department  of  Mindanao. ) 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  23d  instant,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  Moro  affairs  in  the  Jolo 
Archipelago  for  the  fiscal  year  1903: 

Little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  general  development  of  this 
group  of  islands;  material  conditions  remain  throughout  about  the 
same,  and  the  political  conditions  were  during  the  last  six  months  far 
less  satisfactory  than  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  The  latter 
remark,  however,  refers  mainly  to  Jolo  Island,  the  population  of  which 
equals  that  of  all  the  other  islands  of  this  archipelago  collectively, 
and  is  also  the  most  unruly.  Cholera,  naval  survej^,  and  census  com- 
bined produced  a  state  of  unrest  and  excitement  among  the  Moros  on 
Jolo  Island,  which  often  verged  upon  open  hostility.  Only  the  gi'eat 
patience  and  discretion  exercised  in  dealing  with  this  excitable  people 
have  averted  open  rupture. 

As  regards  internal  affairs  of  the  Moros,  commanding  officers  in  the 
Sulu  Archipelago  are  still  guided  and  restricted  in  their  relation  and 
actions  toward  the  natives  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bates  agreement; 
their  efforts  have  been  mainly  and  successfully  directed  toward  the 
prevention  of  the  formerly  so  frequent  feuds  between  the  different 
chiefs,  which  wars,  although  never  bloody,  were  always  the  cause  of 
much  looting  and  burning  of  houses,  destruction  of  crops,  etc.  In 
some  instances  chiefs  were  induced  by  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  to  return  spoil  they  had  taken  from  some  hapless  Moro  by 
unjustly  imposed  fines  or  outright  robbery.  Protection  has  been 
extended  to  slaves  who  applied  for  same.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
the  American  authorities  is,  however,  much  resented  by  the  owners. 

The  principal  events  recorded  during  the  year  were  as  follows,  in 
order  of  their  succession : 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  reconciliation  took  place  between 
the  Sultan  and  the  Dato  Joakanain  and  Kalbi.  Thefts  of  horses  and 
cattle  were,  however,  mutually  continued  by  both  factions,  and  were 
often  made  a  matter  of  complaint  to  me  by  the  Sultan  as  well  as  the 
datos.  The  Sultan's  race  horse,  for  instance,  which  was  recovered 
in  Manila,  was  at  the  time  stolen  and  sold  by  a  follower  of  Dato 
Joakanain. 
354 
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During  the  part  of  July  and  August  the  Sultan  resided  in  Siassi, 
indulging  his  passion  for  gambling.  His  emissaries  were  sent  about 
to  trj'  cases,  impose  fines,  and  collect  poll  tax  for  the  Sultan  in  the 
Siassi  and  Tawi-Tawi  groups.  His  brothers,  the  Dato  Rajah  Muda 
and  Dato  Attick,  went  to  other  parts  to  do  some  collecting  on  their 
own  account.  I  instructed  the  commanding  officers  at  Bongao  and 
Siassi  not  to  interfere  as  long  as  the  people  paid  willingly,  but  to 
allow  no  forcible  tax  collection. 

An  incident  which  occurred  during  September  in  the  Tawi-Tawi 
group  is  of  interest  as  touching  the  Sultan's  claim  of  his  hereditary 
right  to  all  produce  of  the  Sulu  waters,  in  exercising  which  he  taxes  the 
pearl  fisheries  and  demands  that  pearls  or  other  products  of  the  sea 
above  a  certain  value  be  brought  to  him.  He  pays  the  finder  whatever 
he,  the  Sultan,  deems  an  appropriate  share  of  the  value.  A  delegation 
of  natives  from  Banaran  Island  visited  the  then  commanding  officer 
at  Bongao,  Lieut.  Warren  Dean,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  and  complained 
that  Hadji  Taib,  in  the  Sultan's  name,  had  imposed  and  collected 
unjust  fines.  Lieutenant  Dean's  investigation  brought  out  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  Panglima  Jehan,  of  Banaran,  had  found  floating  on  the 
sea  a  large  quantity  of  "ambal,"  which  is  said  to  be  valued  by  the 
Chinese  at  200  pesos  x)er  pound  and  used  by  them  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. The  panglima  had  given  the  Sultan  9  pounds  of  his  find,  for 
which  the  Sultan  paid  him  700  pesos;  15  pounds  had  been  secreted 
and  sold  by  the  panglima  to  outsiders.  For  this  reason  Hadji  Taib 
fined  him  and  some  others  5,000  pesos  in  all,  but  had  only  been  able 
to  collect  about  400  pesos,  which  amount  covered  the  visible  worldly 
possessions  of  those  fined.  As  the  panglima -had  previously  stated  to 
Lieutenant  Dean  that  he  had  sold  his  own  interest,  only  2  pounds,  of 
said  ambal,  which  statement  he  later  admitted  to  have  been  false, 
and  as  he  also  acknowledged  the  Sult«,n's  above-mentioned  right, 
Lieutenant  Dean  indorsed  Hadji  Taib's  judgment. 

Capt.  K.  W.  Walker,  Fifteenth  Cayalr^^  made  an  extended  trip 
through  Jolo  Island  with  Troop  B,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  from  October  23 
to  31.  The  troops  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner  at  all  places 
except  at  Panglima  Hassan's  in  Looc.  Hassan  was  not  cordial. 
November  18  to  22  Troop  II,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  made  a  similar  trip 
through  the  district  of  Parang,  and  was  well  received  by  chiefs  and 
j)eople. 

The  first  news  that  cholera  existed  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago  reached 
this  post  November  27,  when  the  commander  of  the  gunboat  Samar 
reported  Manunga,  a  small  island  northeast  of  Jolo,  infected.  The 
epidemic  gradually  spread  through  all  of  the  islands,  but  it  appeared 
most  virulent  on  Jolo,  where  some  cases  occurred  as  late  as  May,  and 
the  mortality  is  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  from  10  to  12  per  cent 
of  the  whole  population.  In  the  Siassi  and  Tawi-Tawi  group  the 
disease  assumed  a  much  milder  form,  and  was  reported  extinct  in 
February.  Captain  Ilickok,  commanding  Siassi,  estimated  that  2  per 
cent  of  the  populace  died  of  cholera  in  his  district.  In  the  Tawi-Tawi 
group  the  percentage  is  probably  less.  At  the  posts  of  Jolo,  Siassi, 
and  Bongao  the  strictly  enforced  quarantine  and  rigidly  observed 
sanitary  measures  effectually  protected  the  garrison,  and  only  a  very 
few  cases  occurred  among  the  civilians. 

Toward  the  end  of  November  a  disturbance  arose  on  Lugus  Island, 
which  led  to  a  fight  between  Hadji  Taib  and  Maharajah  Sarapuddin. 
Capt.  Le  Roy  Eltinge,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  commanding  Siassi,  went 
with  a  detachment  of  15  men  to  the  scene  and  stopped  the  fight. 
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Hadji  Taib  and  Maharajah  Sarapuddin  he  sent  to  Jolo  to  report  to 
me  for  investigation.  There  later  developed  the  following  interesting 
details  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble :  The  Rajah  Muda  had  come  to 
Ltigus  to  collect  200  pesos  fine  of  a  man  named  Dugusan,  a  follower 
of  Maharajah  Sarapuddin,  for  a  crime  said  to  have  been  committed 
by  Dugusan  about  ten  years  ago.  Dugusan  paid  100  pesos  and 
requested  that  the  balance  be  remitted;  this  being  refused,  he  fled  to 
Lamenusa.  The  Rajah  Muda  then  ordered  Dugusau's  mother-in-law, 
who  is  also  the  mother-in-law  of  Hadji  Taib,  to  pay  the  remaining  100 
pesos;  she  refused  and  was  seized  bj'^  Sarapuddin  by  order  of  the 
Rajah  Muda,  who  took  her  to  Maibun.  Later  Hadji  Taib  arrived  at 
Lugus,  and  when  he  heard  about  this  affair  he  demanded  from  Sara- 
puddin the  value  oi  20  slaves  (commonlj'^  computed  at  40  pesos  per 
slave)  as  fine  for  having  seized  his  (Taib's)  mother-in-law.  Both  the 
hadji  and  the  maharajah  took  their  case  to  the  commanding  officer 
at  Siassi,  who  advised  them  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Sultan  for  judg- 
ment. It  seems  that  Sarapuddin  refused  to  accompany  Hadji  Taib 
to  Maibun  and  that  this  caused  the  fight.  I  ordered  the  parties  to  lay 
their  complaint  before  the  Sultan,  and  sent  word  to  the  Rajah  Muda 
to  at  once  liberate  the  woman  seized ;  he  obeyed. 

A  general  restlessness  and  an  unfriendly  if  not  thi*eatening  attitude 
toward  us  commenced  to  manifest  itself  among  the  Moros  of  Jolo 
Island  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  year.  Several  reasons  for  this 
condition  were  given  by  the  Sultan,  who  was  evidently  exceedingly 
troubled  about  the  state  of  affairs,  as  were  his  officers  and  those  chiefs 
who  came  to  see  me.  The  cholera  was  one  of  the  reasons  assigned, 
which  disease  undeniably  caused  much  distress  and  excitement  among 
the  people.  The  Sultan  and  chiefs  further  contended  that  the  naval 
survey  of  Jolo  Island  had  augmented  this  feeling.  The  survey  was 
commenced  without  notification  being  sent  to  me  or  the  Sultan.  Later, 
on  different  occasions,  the  latter  requested  that  the  survey  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  cholera  had  ceased.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
boats  engaged  in  this  work  te  send  parties  on  shore  to  temporarily  put 
up  tripods  and  flags  at  prominent  landmarks.  The  Moros  know  nothing 
about  surveying,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  te  explain  to  them.  At  some 
places  their  superstition  prompted  them  te  believe  that  these  flags 
were  propagating  cholera;  at  others,  suspicion  and  distrust  whispered 
that  they  were  put  up  as  a  sign  of  the  United  States  taking  possession 
of  the  Moros'  lands. 

As  the  cavalrj'^  had  taken  several  trips  through  the  island  just  pre- 
vious to  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera,  it  was  also  rumored  that  they 
had  poisoned  the  water  courses;  which  latter  suggestion,  however, 
found  few  believers.  February  4,  at  Patotol,  on  the  northeastern 
coast  of  Jolo  Island,  shots  were  fired  from  shore  at  the  U.  S.  S.  ATbay^ 
engaged  in  surveying.  The  commander  of  the  ship,  Lieutenant 
Walker,  TJ.  S.  Navy,  went  ashore  with  an  armed  boat's  crew  and  sent 
for  the  chief,  who  explained  that  the  firing  had  been  done  by  some 
bad  men  without  his  knowledge.  On  February  24  a  shore  party  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  Frolic^  consisting  of  Lieutenant  Jones,  U.  S.  Navy,  Mid- 
shipman Finney,  and  4  enlisted  men  were  ascending  a  hill  about  2 
miles  northeast  of  Maibun  when  they  saw  a  large  mob  of  armed  Moros 
running  yelling  toward  them.  Shots  were  fired  by  the  Moros,  and  the 
naval  party,  who  were  armed  with  pistols  only,  did  not  await  the  near 
approach  of  the  crowd,  but,  leaving  their  Instruments  behind,  retreated 
hastily  te  the  shore  and  returned  thence  to  the  ship.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Dunn,  of  the  Frolic^  demanded  of  the  Sultan  the  immedi- 
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ate  restitution  of  the  instruments  and  the  surrender  of  the  leader  of 
the  supposed  attack.  The  former  demand  was  complied  with,  but 
the  Sultan  declared  that  no  attack  on  the  Americans  had  been 
intended,  and  that  the  Moros  in  question  had  only  been  chasing  a 
madman,  trying  to  capture  him  and  prevent  his  doing  any  harm  to 
the  party.  The  supi)osed  madman  was  delivered  to  Commander 
Dunn,  who  took  him  to  Jolo.  Charges  were  filed  by  Lieutenant  Jones 
before  the  court  of  first  instance,  Jolo,  against  several  Moros  in  con- 
nection with  this  affair,  which  were  later  withdrawn  and  a  trial  by 
provost  court  ordered.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  Lieutenant  Jones  on 
account  of  sickness,  and  his  declaration  that  he  is  unable  to  identify 
the  suppased  leaders  of  the  attack,  the  trial  did  not  take  place. 

During  the  night  of  February  9  the  Chinese  quarter  at  Kaunawai, 
Parang  district,  was  burned  by  incendiaries  and  property  value<l  by 
the  Chinese  at  24,000  pesos  either  destroyed  by  the  fire  or  looted.  The 
owners  swore  out  warrants  before  the  court  of  first  instance,  Jolo, 
against  a  number  of  Moros,  including  several  small  chiefs.  The  war- 
rants were  handed  to  me  for  execution  and  I  demanded  of  the  Sultan 
the  prompt  surrender  of  the  accused,  notifying  him  that  his  failure  to 
do  so  would  result  in  immediate  action  being  taken  by  the  troops  and 
Navy  to  effect  the  arrest  by  force.  A  number  of  gunboats  assembled 
at  Jiolo  plainly  demonstrated  to  the  Moros  the  seriousness  of  the  affair. 
Yielding  to  pressure,  and  despite  the  great  excitement  prevailing  in 
Parang,  the  Sultan  had  the  accused  arrested  by  his  officers  and  they 
were  surrendered  at  Jolo  February  15.  The  case  was  tried  before  the 
court  of  first  instance,  Jolo.  Seven  of  the  accused  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment ;  one  was  acquitted.  During 
the  month  of  March  several  cases  of  juramentado  occurred  at  Jolo. 
On  the  9th  a  Moro  entered  the  cockpit  at  Tullei,  killed  one  Filipino 
and  wounded  one  Moro  and  one  Chino  before  he  himself  was  killed 
by  a  vigilante.  The  following  day,  at  Point  Tandoh,  a  private  of  the 
Engineer  Corps,  member  of  a  party  who  were  blasting  rock  to  be  used 
in  repairing  the  Jolo  pier,  while  resting  on  shore  was  killed  by  a  jura- 
mentado. The  murderer  was  at  once  shot  dead  by  the  other  soldiers. 
Four  days  later  a  party  of  three  juramentados  killed  three  Moham- 
medans and  wounded  one  Filipino  and  one  Moro  woman.  They  then 
attacked  an- approaching  detachment  of  cavalry  and  were  shot  before 
they  could  do  any  more  damage.  The  only  possible  explanation  for 
their  killing  of  Mohammedans  is  that  in  their  madness  they  forgot  to 
discriminate.  In  all  these  cases  it  was  imx)Ossible  to  identify  the  mur- 
derers or  to  obtain  any  positive  information  of  where  they  had  come 
from. 

A  new  prophet  arose  among  the  Moros  on  Pata  Island  about  Janu- 
ary, who  declared  that  he  had  been  selected  by  Allah  to  preach  to  the 
people  and  teach  them  to  mend  their  evil  ways.  The  story  went  about 
among  the  Moros  that  his  mission  had  been  announced  to  the  prophet 
by  a  voice  issuing  from  a  cocoanut  which  he  had  found  drifting  on  the 
water  and  split  open.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  his  preaching  was 
mainly  directed  against  the  Sultan  and  chiefs,  whose  injustice  toward 
the  people,  he  said,  was  the  cause  that  the  country  was  approaching 
ruin.  He  attributed,  it  was  reported,  to  himself  the  power  of  healing 
any  sickness  and  to  make  the  Americans  leave  the  country.  It 
appears  that  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  the  prophet  found  many 
adherents  on  Pata  Island  and  that  many  Moros  from  other  places 
went  to  see  and  hear  him,  but  as  the  novelty  was  wearing  off  the 
prophet  seems  to  have  returned  to  his  former  obscurity.  Nothing 
more  is  heard  of  him. 
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In  view  of  the  turbulent  conditions  on  the  island  and  the  constant 
prospect  of  serious  trouble,  I  advised  an  increase  of  the  garrison  at 
Jolo.  March  22  the  department  commander,  Brig.  Gen.  S.  S.  Sumner, 
U.  S.  Army,  arrived  at  Jolo,  also  one  battalion.  Eleventh  Infantry, 
which  disembarked  and  took  station.  On  the  following  day  General 
Sumner  met  the  Sultan  and  many  chiefs  in  conference.  A  number  of 
chiefs,  though  notified  that  the  General  wished  to  see  them  in  Jolo,  did 
not  appear.  Panglima  Hassan,  of  Looc,  one  of  the  latter,  arrived  near 
Jolo  on  March  27  with  about  700  armed  followers.  He  came  to  town 
next  morning  with  4  of  his  subchiefs  and  50  armed  men,  whom  I  had 
permitted  him  to  bring  in. 

Residents  of  Jolo  town  and  TuUei  complained  to  me  that  a  number 
of  branded  horses  and  cattle  had  lately  been  stolen  from  them,  pre- 
sumably by  followers  of  Maharajah  Indanan,  of  Parang.  I  therefore 
sent,  April  2,  Capt.  Le  Roy  Eltinge  with  Troops  II,  I,  and  M,  Fifteenth 
Cavalry,  to  the  Maharajah's  territory  to  look  about  for  the  stolen 
property.  -The  troops  proceeded  along  the  Maibun  road  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  trail  leading  to  Indanan's  cota.  Bodies  of  troops  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  visited  and  camped  in  Parang.  Their  appearance  should 
therefore  create  neither  surprise  nor  apprehension  among  the  natives ; 
yet  the  reception  of  the  cavalry  on  thisoccasion  was  extremely  hostile. 
When  Captain  Eltinge  arrived  near  Indanan's  place,  the  troops  halted 
and  dismounted  for  a  rest,  the  captain  intending  to  visit  Indanan. 
Immediately  gongs  were  heard  sounding  at  the  latter's  cota,  summon- 
ing his  people  to  arms,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  about  500 
armed  men  gathered  at  the  place,  all  carrying  rifles  or  spears  besides 
one  or  two  knives  each;  even  women  and  boys,  armed  with  barong  or 
spear,  hurried  to  the  scene.  This  mob  crowded  around  the  soldiers  in 
the  most  threatening  manner.  The  Maharajah  appeared,  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  his  men,  to  meet  Captain  Eltinge.  A  short  conversa- 
tion took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  Indanan  professed  total  igno- 
rance regarding  the  stolen  cattle.  His  whole  behavior  was  most  inso- 
lent. When  Captain  Eltinge  inquired  why  he  had  called  his  people 
together  at  the  approach  of  the  troops,  and  requested  him  to  at  least 
stop  his  men  from  provoking  the  soldiers,  as  this  might  lead  to  trouble, 
Indanan  replied  that  if  any  one  of  his  men  was  hurt  there  would  be  a 
fight,  and  if  the  troops  remained  at  his  place  until  afternoon  some 
1,500  of  his  (Indanan's)  followers  would  gather  there.  When  the 
troops  resumed  the  march,  after  a  stay  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  they 
were  followed  part  of  the  way  by  the  yelling  mob.  It  was  reported  to 
me  that  Indanan  expected  the  command  to  return  next  day,  and  made 
preparations  for  a  fight.  Some  armed  bands  even  advanced  that  day 
along  the  Maibun  road,  and  late  in  the  evening  their  yelling  was  heard 
at  the  Asturias  blockhouse. 

I  informed  the  Sultan  of  this  occurrence  and  enjoined  him  to  take 
Indanan  severely  to  task,  as  a  repetition  of  such  demonstrations  would 
not  be  tolerated.  A  few  days  later  Indanan  came  to  me  with  profound 
apologies.  However,  no  faith  can  be  placed  in  his  sincerity;  he  is  an 
ignorant  but  cunning,  unprincipled  savage,  and  his  henchmen  are 
composed  of  the  worst  element.  Though  the  cavalry  did  not  see  any 
of  the  stolen  cattle  in  his  territory,  yet  there  exists  but  little  doubt 
that  the  thieves  are  among  his  i)eople,  and  that  he  is  perfectly  cogni- 
zant of  the  fact. 

The  Sultan,  with  quite  a  numerous  suite,  left  Jolo  April  9  for  a 
visit  to  Singapore  via  Sandakan,  aftor  having  appointed  his  biT)ther, 
the  Dato  R^ijah  Muda,  and  Hadji  Taib  his  I'epresentatives  during 
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his  absence.  While  at  Sandakan,  the  Sultan  sent  an  emissary  to 
Cagayan  de  Jolo  to  collect  a  tax  of  5  pesos  per  capita  from  the  inhab- 
itants, and  the  collector  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  gathering  about 
1,700  pesos.  In  the  Sultan's  letter  to  the  chiefs  of  said  island,  which 
letter  was  presented  by  the  emissary,  the  Sultan  stat^id  that  "the 
money  thus  collected  was  intended  to  be  used  for  the  improvement  of 
the  country  and  to  make  his  people  happy  and  prosperous."  I  was 
informed  of  this  transaction  when  I  officially  visited  Cagayan  de  Jolo 
on  May  21,  and  have  left  instructions  that  collections  of  such  taxes  will 
not  be  permitted  unless  authorized  by  the  commanding  officer,  Jolo. 

The  division  commander,  Ma j.  Gen.  G.  W.  Davis,  U.  S.  Army,  and 
Brig.  Gen.  S.  S.  Sumner,  U.  S.  Army,  commanding  this  department, 
arrived  at  Jolo  April  12.  Messengers  were  dispatched  to  the  promi- 
nent chiefs,  inviting  them  to  meet  the  general  at  these  headquarters. 
The  following  chiefs  came:  Hadji  Taib,  Hadji  Butu,  Datos  Tam- 
buyung  and  Uyung,  Sarip  Magarip,  Maharajahs  Indanan  and  Amad,, 
Nakib  Indasan,  Orang  Kayah  Tang,  Hatib  Awab  and  Aburan.  The 
Dato  Rajah  Muda  remained  absent;  I  have  not  seen  him  or  heard 
from  him  since.  Word  was  sent  to  Panglima  Hassan  of  Looc  to  meet 
the  generals  at  Lake  Seit,  16  miles  east  of  Jolo,  on  April  14,  and  the 
meeting  took  place  as  appointed.  Hassan  was  escorted  by  500  men 
armed  with  spears,  barongs,  and  rifles.  General  Davis  talked  to  the 
Moros  for  two  hours. 

Two  Moros,  who  attacked  the  quarantine  guard  near  the  Asturias 
blockhouse  in  December  last  and  whose  surrender  I  had  since  repeat- 
edly demanded  from  the  Sultan  and  chiefs,  were  delivered  to  me  May 
5;  their  trial  will  take  place  before  the  court  of  first  instance  at  Jolo. 

A  typical  case  of  trouble  among  the  Moros,  which  occurred  in  May, 
was  reported  to  me  as  follows:  The  son  of  Hadji  Imam  Usup,  chief  of 
Patian  Island,  was  returning  from  a  voyage  when  his  boat  was  swamped 
off  Parang.  Some  Parang  people  came  to  his  assistance.  After  his 
goods  had  been  collected  a  bundle  containing  clothing  and  40  pesos 
in  coin  was  missing.  Part  of  this  clothing  is  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  possession  of  a  slave  of  one  of  the  Parang  men,  Mohamad  Apas, 
a  Moro  of  some  standing.  The  son  of  Imam  Usup  charged  the  slave 
with  the  theft  of  said  bundle,  and  Apas  told  the  complainant  to  come 
to  him  with  his  companions  on  a  certain  day,  when  the  case  should  be 
tried.  The  trial  took  place  accordingly,  but  Mohamad  Apas  consti- 
tuted himself  judge  and  acquitted  his  slave.  The  other  party  objected 
to  the  i>roceeding  and  judgment  for  the  reason  that  Apas,  being  the 
owner  of  the  slave  and  as  such,  according  to  Moro  law,  responsible  for 
the  slave's  actions,  was  an  interested  party  to  the  suit  and  disqualified 
to  judge  the  case.  The  plaintiff  declared  his  intention  of  appealing 
to  Iladji  Taib,  the  Sultan's  representative.  Thereupon  Mohamad  Apas 
drew  his  barong  and  struck  down  Imam  Usup's  son.  A  fight  followed, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  seven  of  the  Patian  men,  eight  being  present. 
The  other  side  had  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  Patian 
chief  then  prepared  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  son  and  his  companions 
upon  the  slayers.  I  received  timely  news  of  his  intention  and  at  once 
ordered  the  Rajah  Muda  to  intervene.  It  appears  that  he  promptly 
sent  Hadji  Butu  to  settle  the  matter  peaceably. 

On  Fridaj^,  June  26,  at  '•]  a.  m.,  a  band  of  six  or  more  men,  followers 
of  Hadji  I*angUina  Tahir,  of  Parang,  stole  to  a  hut  at  Schuck's  planta- 
tion, situated  only  100  j^ards  from  Mr.  Schuck's  own  house,  and  there 
shot  and  killed  an  old  man  and  kidnaped  a  girl  about  15  years  of 
age.     They  made  their  escape  before  help  reached  the  place.     Being 
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between  Moro  and  Moro,  this  case  was  turned  over  to  the  Dato  Rajah 
Muda  for  trial,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Bates  agreement.  It  was 
not  only  a  deliberate  murder,  but  there  was  a  contempt  for  the  United 
States  authority  evinced.  Mr.  Schuck,  on  whose  place  the  outrage 
was  committed,  is  the  official  interpreter,  and  the  people  attacked  were 
working  for  him.  I  have  demanded  that  the  girl  be  returned  and  that 
the  murderer  be  punished. 

On  Jolo  Island  work  in  the  fields  was  greatly  retarded  by  the  cholera, 
which  appeared  most  virulent  during  the  months  of  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March,  the  season  for  plowing  and  preparing  the  land  for  the 
planting  of  the  staple  crops,  rice,  tapioca,  and  corn.  The  tilled  acre- 
age is  in  consequence  considerably  smaller  than  last  year's,  but  copious 
rains  have  fallen  and  the  growing  crop  presents  a  fine  appearance, 
promising  a  more  than  average  yield,  whereas  in  the  preceding  year  the 
partly  prevailing  drought  severely  impaired  the  crops.  As  a  result 
of  last  year's  small  harvest  the  supply  of  native  rice  was  exhausted 
some  time  since.  Imported  rice  is  sold  by  the  Chinese  dealers  at  the 
exorbitant  price  of  15  to  18  pesos  per  bag.  Those  Moros  owning 
hemp  are  very  busy  lately  working  and  marketing  the  same,  as  they 
need  money  to  purchase  rice.  The  season  for  pearl  fishing  is  now  at 
its  height,  and  the  numerous  Moros  engaged  in  this  industry  should 
benefit  by  the  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  since  last  season  in  the 
price  of  mother-of-pearl  shell. 

The  Sultan  has  engaged  a  German  tobacco  planter  of  experience  to 
start  a  large  tobacco  estate  for  him  near  Maibun,  and  has  contracted 
to  furnish  the  necessary  considerable  capital.  The  planter,  a  Mr. 
Benjamin  (German),  arrived  here  June  23.  .  He  declares  that  part  of 
the  land  he  has  so  far  seen  around  Jolo  is  supenor  to  the  best  Delhi 
tobacco  lands,  but  that  to  start  the  plantation,  and  until  the  Moros 
have  learned  the  work  required  on  a  rationally  conducted  tobacco 
estate,  Chinese  labor  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  M.  Wallace, 
Colonel  Fifteenth  Cavalry. 


B. 

JOLO,  P.  I.,  June  30,  1903, 

The  Aixjutant-General,  Department  of  Mindanao, 

Zamboanga,  P.  I. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  Moro  affairs  for  the 
qnarter  ending  June  80,  1908: 

The  critical  condition  existing  on  Jolo  Island  as  described  in  my  last  quarterly 
report  was  illustrated  by  the  behavior  of  the  natives  on  the  occasion  of  a  trip  of 
the  cavalry ,  April  2 ,  to  Parang.  Residents  of  Jolo  town  and  Tullei  had  complained 
to  me  that  a  number  of  branded  horses  and  cattle  had  lately  been  stolen  from 
them,  presumably  by  followers  of  Maharajah  Indanan.  I  therefore  sent,  on  the 
above  date,  Capt.  LeRoy  Eltinge  with  Troops  H,  I,  and  M,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  to 
the  Maharajah*s  territory,  to  look  about  for  the  stolen  pronerty.  The  troops  pro- 
ceeded along  the  Maibun  road  and  then  followed  a  trail  leaaing  to  Indanan  *s  cota. 
Bodies  of  troops  have  at  different  times  visited  and  camped  in  Parang.  Their 
appearance  should  therefore  create  neither  surprise  nor  apprehension  among  the 
natives,  yet  the  reception  of  the  cavalry  on  this  occasion  was  extremely  hostile. 
When  Captain  Eltinge  arrived  near  Indanan  *8  place  the  troopH  halt^  and  dis- 
mounted for  a  rest,  the  captain  intending  to  visit  Indanan.  Immediately  gongs 
were  heard  sounding  at  the  latter *s  cota,  summoning  his  people  together,  and  in 
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an  incredibly  short  time  abont  500  armed  men  gathered  at  the  place,  many  of 
whom  carried  rifles  or  spears  besides  one  or  two  knives;  even  women  and  boys 
armed  with  barong  or  spear  hnrried  to  the  scene.  This  mob  crowded  aronnd  the 
soldiers  in  the  most  threatening  manner. 

The  Maharajah  appeared,  summoned  by  a  number  of  his  men,  to  meet  Captain 
Eltinge.  A  short  conversation  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  Indanan  pro- 
fessed total  ignorance  regarding  the  stolen  cattle.  His  whole  behavior  was  most 
insolent.  Wnen  Captain  Eltinge  inquired  why  he  had  called  his  people  together 
at  the  approach  of  the  troops  and  requested  him  to  at  least  stop  his  men  from 
provoking  the  soldiers,  as  tins  might  lead  to  trouble,  Indanan  replied  that  if  any 
one  of  his  men  was  hurt  there  would  be  a  fight,  and  if  the  troops  remained  at  his 
place  until  afternoon  some  1,500  of  his  (Indanan's)  followers  would  gather  there.. 
When  the  troops  resumed  the  march,  they  were  followed  part  of  the  way  by  the 
yelling  mob.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  Indanan  expected  the  command  to  return 
next  Say  and  made  preparations  for  a  fight.  Some  armed  bands  even  advanced 
that  day  sHong  the  Maibun  road,  and  late  in  the  evening  their  yelling  was  heard 
at  the  Asturias  blockhouse. 

I  informed  the  Sultan  of  the  occurrence  and  enjoined  him  to  take  Indanan 
severely  to  task,  as  a  repetition  of  such  demonstration  would  not  be  tolerated.  A 
few  days  later  Lidanan  came  to  me  and  made  profound  ai)ologies,  stating  as  the 
main  reason  for  the  ill  conduct  of  his  people  that  they  were  still  very  much  excited 
over  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  Sarabi,  Selungan,  et  al.,  in  connection  with  the 
burning  and  looting  of  the  Chinese  shops  in  Parang.    However,  no  faith  can  be 

g laced  m  his  sincerity.  He  is  an  ignorant,  but  cunnmg,  unprincipled  savage,  and 
is  henchmen  are  comi)Osed  of  the  worst  element.  Though  the  cavalry  did  not 
see  anv  of  the  stolen  cattie  in  Indanan's  territory,  yet  there  exists  but  little  doubt 
that  his  people  are  the  thieves  and  that  he  is  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  fact. 

The  SiUtan,  with  quite  a  numerous  suite,  left  Jolo  April  9  for  a  visit  to  Singajwre 
via  ^EUidakan,  after  having  appointed  his  brother,  the  Dato  Rajah  Muda,  and 
Hadji  Taib  his  representatives  during  his  absence.  While  at  Sandakan  the  Sultan 
sent  an  emissary  to  Cagayan  de  Jolo  to  collect  a  tax  of  5  pesos  per  capita  from  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  collector  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  gathering  about  1,700 
-pesos.  In  the  Sultan's  letter  to  the  chiefs  and  i)eople  of  said  island,  which  letter 
was  presented  by  the  emissary,  the  Sultan  stated  that  the  money  thus  collected 
was  intended  to  be  used  in  **  improving  the  country  and  making  the  pjeople  happy 
and  prosperous."  I  was  informed  of  this  transaction  when  I  officially  visited 
Cagayan  de  Jolo  on  May  21,  and  have  left  instructions  that  collection  of  such 
taxes  will  not  be  X)ermittod  unless  authorized  by  the  commanding  officer,  Jolo. 

April  12  the  division  commander,  Maj.  Gen.  Gteorge  W.  Davis,  U.  S.  Army,  and 
Brig.  Gen.  S.  S.  Sumner,  U.  S.  Army,  commanding  this  department,  arrived  at 
Jolo.  Messengers  were  dispatched  to  the  prominent  chiefs,  inviting  them  to  meet 
the  generals  at  these  headquarters.  The  following  chiefs  came:  Hadji  Taib,  Hadji 
Butu,  Datos  Tambuyung,  and  Uyung,  Sarip  Magarip,  Maharajahs  Indanan  and 
Amad,  NaMb  Indasan,  Orang  Eayah  Tang,  Hatib  Awab,  and  Aburan.  The  Dato 
Rajah  Muda  was  absent.  I  have  not  seen  him  or  heard  from  him  since.  Word 
was  sent  to  Panglima  Hassan,  of  Looc,  to  meet  the  generals  at  Lake  Seit  on  April 
14,  and  the  meeting  took  place  as  arranged.  Hassan  was  escorted  by  500  men, 
armed  with  spears,  barongs,  and  many  rifles. 

Dato  Joakanain  and  other  prominent  Moros  returned  May  8  from  their  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca.  The  dato.  now  Hadji  Dato  Joakanain,  appears  improved  in 
his  views;  he  has  expressed  his  desire  to  henceforth  keep  away  from  trouble  and 
fighting,  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Americans,  and  look  after  the  welfare  of 
his  people. 

Soon  after  the  Sultan's  departure  several  disturbances  occurred  at  Maibun,  and 
the  Chinese  traders  either  left  or  intended  leaving  the  place  for  that  reason.  How- 
ever, Hadji  Taib  assured  them  of  their  safety  and  those  who  left  returned. 

The  two  Moros,  Dabusan  and  Eulapo,  who  attacked  the  quarantine  guard  in 
December  last,  whose  surrender  I  had  rei)eatedly  demanded  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
chief,  were  delivered  to  me  May  5,  and  are  now  confined  in  the  guardhouse  await- 
ing trial  by  civil  court.  They  were  brought  in  by  Panglima  Ambutong,  of  Bawi- 
san.  Parang.  He  related  to  me  that  some  time  ago  some  of  Panglima  Dsmimang's 
men  had  been  seen  stealing  his  (Ambatong's)  cocoanuts;  that  the  thieves  had 
escaped,  but  he  had  captured  some  of  their  arms.  Panglima  Dammang  had  then 
demanded  the  restitution  of  these  arms,  and,  this  being  refused,  he  and  Panglima 
Hadji  Tahil,  of  Silangkan,  Parang,  had  arranged  to  fight  Ambutong,  and  Maha- 
rajah Indanan  had  agreed  to  join  them.  Ambutong  stated  that  he  had  incurred 
Indanan's  enmity  by  refusing  to  deliver  to  him  the  above  Dabusan  and  Kulapo, 
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whom  he  (Ambutong)  had  captared,  and  Indanan  wanted  to  bring  to  me  so  that 
he  (Indanan)  might  receive  the  credit  for  their  capture  and  surrender. 

I  sent  a  letter  to  Panglima  Dammang  ordering  him  and  his  allies  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  if  they  had  any  complaint  against  Ambutong,  to  submit  the  case  to 
the  Dato  Rajah  Muda.  Since  then  I  have  heard  no  more  of  this  matter,  but  x>eace 
has  been  maintained. 

Another  typical  case  of  trouble  among  the  Moros  was  reported  to  me  as  follow; 
The  son  of  Hadji  Imam  Usup,  chief  of  Patian  Island,  was  returning  from  a  voyage 
when  his  boat  was  swamx)ed  off  Parang.  Some  Parang  people  came  to  his  assistance. 
After  his  goods  had  been  collected,  a  bundle  containing  clothing  and  40  pesos  in 
coin  was  missing.  Part  of  this  clothing  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  "poaaea- 
sion  of  a  slave  of  one  of  the  Parang  men,  Mohamad  Apas,  a  Moro  of  some  stand- 
ing. The  son  of  Imam  Usup  charged  the  slave  with  the  theft  of  said  bundle,  and 
Apas  then  told  the  complainant  to  come  to  him  with  his  companions  on  a  certain 
day,  when  the  case  would  be  tried. 

The  trial  took  place  accordingly,  but  Mohamad  Apas  constituted  himself  the 
judge  and  acquitted  his  slave.  The  other  party  objected  to  the  proceeding  and 
judgment  for  the  reason  that  Apas,  being  the  owner  of  the  accused  slave,  and  as 
such,  according  to  Moro  law,  resx)onsible  for  the  slave's  actions,  was  an  interested 
party  to  the  suit,  and  disqualiiied  to  judge  the  case.  The  plaintiff  declared  his 
intentions  of  appealing  to  Hadji  Taib,  the  Sultan's  representative.  Thereupon 
Mohamad  Apas  drew  his  barong  and  struck  down  Imam  Usup's  son;  a  fight 
ensued,  resulting  in  the  death  of  seven  of  the  Patian  men,  eight  being  present, 
the  other  side  losing  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded,  Apas  being  one  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  Patian  chief  then  prepared  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  son  and  his  com- 
panions upon  the  slayers.  I  received  timely  news  of  his  intention,  and  at  once 
ordered  the  Rajah  Muda  to  intervene.  It  appears  that  he  promptly  sent  Hadji 
Butu  to  settle  the  matter  peaceably. 

Panglima  Hassan,  with  a  small  retinue,  visited  me  on  June  1.  He  complained 
of  having  trouble  with  Orang  Kayah  Haman,  a  chief  living  at  Cota  Makirs,.on 
the  northeastern  shore  of  Jolo  Island,  saying  that  Haman  had  seized  and  was 
detaining  a  number  of  his  (Hassan's)  people  under  the  pretense  that  they  were 
slaves  belonging  to  him  (Haman) .  The  Panglima  declared  that  those  jieople  were 
no  slaves,  but  free.  He  said  he  had  tried  to  induce  Haman  to  let  them  return  to 
their  homes,  but  Haman  had  refused  to  do  so. 

Hassan  further  informed  me  of  having  lately  been  told  by  Dato  Maharajah 
Leila  Sali,  of  Bual,  Looc,  that  the  party  of  three  juramentados  (see  my  last  quar- 
terly report,  p.  6)  were  given  an  escort  of  two  men  by  Orang  Kayah  Haman  to 
accompany  them  part  of  the  way  to  Jolo,  and  that  these  two  men  had  returned 
and  were  now  staying  at  Haman's  cota.  Hassan  added  that,  at  the  time,  it  had 
been  reported  to  him  that  five  men  were  passing  through  his  territory,  behaving 
strangely  and  singing  religious  songs;  he  had  sent  out  men  to  look  for  and  appre- 
hend them,  but  his  men  had  failed  to  find  the  party.  The  Panglima  proposed 
that  I  should  send  a  gunboat  to  Ck)ta  MaMrs;  he  would  then  attack  it  from  the 
land  side  and  capture  and  deliver  Haman  to  me.  I  replied  that  as  soon  as  a  boat 
was  available  for  the  purpose  I  would  proceed  to  Bual  to  investigate  personidly 
the  matter,  and  that  my  further  action  must  depend  upon  the  result  of  this  inves- 
tigation and  the  orders  I  should  receive  from  my  superior  commander  upon  report. 
June  7  rumors  reached  me  of  a  clash  between  some  of  Hassan's  and  Haman's  fol- 
lowers. It  was  said  that  one  man  had  been  killed  on  either  side.  Later  I  received 
word  from  Hassan  that  he  had  decided  to  await  the  return  of  the  Sultan,  when 
he  would  submit  his  case  against  Haman  to  him,  which  means  that  Hassan  and 
Haman  have  become  good  friends  once  more. 

On  Friday,  June  26,  at  3  a.  m.,  a  band  of  six  or  more  men,  followers  of  Hadji 
Panglima  Tahir,  of  Parang,  stole  to  a  hut  at  Schuck's  plantation,  situated  only  100 
yards  from  Mr.  Schuck's  own  house,  and  there  shot  and  killed  an  old  man  and  kid- 
naped a  girl  about  15  years  of  age.  They  made  their  escape  before  help  reached 
the  place;  however,  three  of  the  band  were  recognized.  Being  between  Moro 
and  Moro,  this  case  was  turned  over  to  the  Dato  Rajah  Muda  for  trial,  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  Bates  agreement.  It  was  not  only  a  deliberate  murder,  but 
there  was  a  contempt  for  United  States  authority  evinced.  Mr.  Schuck,  on  whose 
place  the  outrage  was  committed,  is  the  official  interpreter,  and  the  people 
attacked  were  working  for  him.  I  have  demanded  that  the  girl  be  returned  and 
that  the  murderer  be  punished. 

With  reference  to  the  several  cases  of  juramentado  which  occurred  during  last 
March,  I  continued  inquiries  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  where  the  miscreants  had 
come  from,  their  motives,  and  if  any  of  the  chiefs  had  been  cognizant  of  their 
murderous  intentions.    Most  of  the  chiefs  professed  total  ignorance  upon  the  sub- 
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ject.  Aside  from  Hassan's  above  rei)ort  based  npon  what  Dato  Maharajah  Leila 
told  him,  the  following  is  the  statement  of — 

Dato  Kalbi: 

The  man  who  killed  the  soldier  at  Point  Tandoh  was  probably  Katibnn,  a  former 
follower  of  my  brother  Joakanain.  Eatibnn  had  killed  one  of  Joakanain's  slaves 
and  then  ran  away,  leaving  his  family  behind.  During  my  brother's  absence  on 
this  pilgrimage,  Katibnn  returned  to  Dato  Tambuyung,  Joakanain's  representa- 
tive, and  requested  pardon  for  his  former  crime.  Tambuyung  told  him  he  could 
return  to  his  family  if  he  promised  future  good  behavior;  his  crime  should  be 
adjudged  by  Dato  Joakanain  on  the  latter 's  return  from  Mecca.  E^atibun  rejoined 
his  family.  Later  his  only  son  died  of  cholera,  and  the  father  appeared  to  be  mad 
with  grief.  He  purchased  a  muzzle-loading  gun  and  di8apx)eared.  He  has  not  been 
seen  or  heard  from  since,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  was  the  man  who  killed  the 
soldier  and  was  then  himself  killed.  The  party  of  three  juramentados  consisted 
of  Seiril,  Ahamad,  and  Omang,  followers  of  Nakib  Mauddin  of  Bual,  of  Looc. 

Maharajah  Indanan: 

The  juramentado  at  the  cockpit  in  Tullei,  March  8,  was  Bayani,  a  slave  who  ran 
away  from  Panglima  Ambutong  to  Dato  Ealbi.  The  Moro  who  killed  the  soldier 
at  Point  Tandoh  was  Pamis,  the  elder  brother  of  Bayani.  The  three  juramentados 
of  March  13  were  the  followers  of  Orang  Eayah  Bangsauan  Hatai  of  Tandoh,  Looc. 
They  told  this  chief  of  their  intention  to  juramentado  and  he  advised  them  to  go 
to  Zamboanga,  as  the  Sultan  had  forbidden  it  in  Jolo.  Omang,  alleged  by  others 
to  have  been  one  of  the  three,  did  not  belong  to  the  party;  he  was  a  son  of  Nakib 
Mauddin  of  Bual,  and  died  of  cholera. 

Dato  Maharajah  Leila  Sali  of  Bual  (his  statement  to  the  interpreter,  Mr.  Schuck, 
whom  he  met  at  Panglima  Hassan's  house) : 

The  three  juramentados  of  March  13  were  Seiril,  Ahamad,  and  Omag,  followers 
of  Nakib  Mauddin  of  Bual.  Orang  E^ayah  Haman,  of  Cota  MaMrs,  near  Bual, 
furnished  them  an  escort  of  two  men,  Usman  and  Purroh.  These  latter  returned 
and  are  now  with  Haman. 

June  4, 1903,  I  visited  a  so-called  fort,  which  is  situated  3  miles  west  from 
Taglibi.  The  place  was  in  dispute  between  Dato  Joakanain  and  a  man  named 
Hegaran,  formerly  a  follower  of  the  dato.  The  place,  about  20  yards  square, 
has  a  stone  and  earth  wall  5  feet  high,  and  4  feet  thick  on  four  siaes,  and  there 
is  no  ditoh  or  other  form  of  defense.  It  is  quite  an  old  work,  having  severiJ 
large  trees  growing  out  of  the  middle  of  the  wall,  their  roote  coming  inside. 
Dato  Kalbi's  and  Joakanain's  cotas  were  visited  en  route.  The  last-named  chief 
was  on  the  point  of  going  to  Jolo,  but  was  easily  persuaded  to  accompany  us  to 
the  old  fort.  Although  we  traveled  without  delay,  50  armed  natives  accompanied 
the  dato,  20  of  them  being  mounted  on  ponies.  All  chiefs  have  a  number  of 
armed  followers  always  at  hand,  some  of  diem  being  able  to  muster  500  armed 
men  in  an  hour's  time.  The  trail  passed  over  could  only  be  traveled  in  column 
of  troopers.  Several  streams  of  fresh  water  were  crossed,  all  of  them  having  pre- 
cipitate banks.  Land  was  cultivated  in  many  places  along  the  trail.  Total  dis- 
tfuice  marched  was  about  18  miles. 

Sporadic  cases  of  cholera  appeared  on  Jolo  Island  as  late  as  in  May.  Quite  a 
number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  occurred  during  that  month  among  the  people 
living  at  the  southwest  point  of  Jolo  Harbor,  and  two  fatal  cases  at  San  Ramondo, 
the  village  situated  about  150  yards  from  the  main  gate  of  the  walled  town.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  the  epidemic  seems  extinct. 

Work  in  the  fields  was  greatlv  retarded  by  the  epidemic,  which  appeared  most 
virulent  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  the  season  for 
plowing  and  planting  of  the  staple  crops — rice,  tapioca,  and  com.  The  tilled  acre- 
age is  in  consequence  considerably  smfdler  than  last  year's;  but  copious  rains  have 
faJlen  and  the  growing  crop  presents  a  fine  appearance,  promismg  a  more  than 
average  yield,  whereas  m  the  preceding  year  the  x)artly  prevailing  drought  severely 
damaged  the  crops.  As  a  result  of  last  year's  small  harvest  the  supply  of  native 
rice  is  exhausted.  Imported  rice  is  sold  by  the  Chinese  dealers  at  the  exorbitant 
price  of  14  to  18  x)esos  per  bag.  Those  Moros  owning  hemp  are  now  busy  working 
and  marketing  the  same,  and  larger  shipmento  of  this  produce  than  usual  are 
taking  place  at  Jolo.  The  season  for  pearl  fishing  is  at  its  height,  and  the  numer- 
ous Moros  engaged  in  this  industry  should  benefit  by  the  increase  of  about  50  per 
cent  since  last  season  in  the  price  of  mother-of-pearl  shell. 

The  Sultan  has  engaged  in  Singapore  a  German  tobacco  planter  of  experience  to 
start  a  large  tobacco  estate  for  him  near  Maibun,  and  has  contracted  to  furnish 
the  necessary  considerable  capital.  The  planter,  a  Mr.  Benjamin,  arrived  here 
June  23.  I  hear  that  he  has  declared  part  of  the  land  he  has  so  far  seen  around 
Jolo  superior  to  the  best  Delhi  tobacco  lands. 
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The  commanding  officer  at  Siassi,  Capt.  H.  R.  Hickok,  Fifteenth  Cavalry, 
reports  that  many  persons  are  applying  to  him  for  protection  against  slavery  or 
involuntary  servitude.  The  latter  term  refers  to  the  custom  of  the  Moros  to  pawn 
members  of  their  family  or  relatives,  often  children,  as  security  for  money  bor- 
rowed. In  my  exi)erience,  in  most  such  cases  the  money  was  needed  to  pay  a  fine 
in  order  to  prevent  the  borrower  and  his  whole  family  from  being — conformably 
to  Moro  law— enslaved  in  default  of  payment.  Objection  to  being  thus  pawned  is 
seldom  made  even  by  grown  persons,  but  trouble  frequently  arises  later  through 
the  creditor's  refusing  to  release  the  pawn  on  the  claim  that  either  capital  or 
interest  is  still  due  him,  or  he  himself  may  have  later  borrowed  money  and  trans- 
ferred the  pawn.  Captain  Hickok  reports  that  the  methods  of  Dato  Dakolah, 
the  Sultan's  representative  at  Siassi,  are  objectionable  and  a  source  of  Irritation, 
and  that  his  fines  smack  more  of  robbery  than  of  justice.  The  same  may  well  be 
said  of  most,  if  not  all,  Moro  judges.  They  receive  no  salary,  but  depend  upon 
the  fines  imi)osed  as  a  source  of  income,  the  judges  of  low  rank  having  to  divide 
the  proceeds  with  the  Sultan  or  some  chief  bigger  than  they.  The  system  is 
corrupt. 

Capt.  K.  W.  Walker,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  commanding  at  Bongao,  reported  that  a 
number  of  slaves  applied  to  him  for  protection,  which  was  accorded  Ihem.  In 
April  7  Moros  (Bajaws)  from  Sibutu  Island  complained  to  him  of  having  been 
robbed  of  money  and  goods  to  the  value  of  750  pesos  and  also  of  being  maltreated 
by  Dato  Mohamad,  a  son  of  Dato  Baginda  of  Sitankai.  Captain  Walker  sent 
for  both  datos,  and  ui)on  their  apx)earance  investigated  the  case.  The  datos 
claimed  that  the  Bajaws  had  not  been  robbed,  but  the  proi)ertv  was  taken  from 
them  in  payment  of  a  fine  imposed  upon  one  of  their  number  for  having  shown 
disresx)ect  to  a  dato.  The  captain  told  them  that  the  amount  taken  from  the 
Bajaws,  according  to  the  latter's  statement,  was  far  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
limit  of  punishment  for  the  offense  charged.  During  the  severe  cross-examina- 
tion the  datos  became  very  much  confused,  and  ultimately  admitted  having  lied. 
Captain  Walker  gave  Dato  Baginda  a  week's  time  in  which  to  go  and  fetch  the 
property,  telling  nim  that  he  would  hold  Dato  Mohamad  until  his.  Baginda's, 
return.  In  due  time  the  goods  and  money  were  all  produced,  exactly  as  claimed 
by  the  Bajaws,  and  returned  to  them. 

Several  small  reconnoissance  parties  in  charge  of  noncommissioned  officers 
were  sent  out  by  sailboat  to  neighboring  islands  and  were  universally  received  in 
a  friendly  manner  by  the  natives.  One  party  when  visiting  the  island  of  Sicibong 
was  warned  by  the  inhabitants  not  to  go  to  the  adjacent  islands  of  Lataan  and  Tan- 
dubas,  for  the  reason  that  the  people  tiiere  would  probably  fire  upon  them  if  they 
tried  to  land.  The  party  followed  this  advice.  Tandubas  is  the  island  where  the 
census  enumerator  was  not  permitted  to  land. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  M.  Wallace, 

Colonel  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  Commanding, 
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THE  MOBOS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

[A  monograph  prepared  in  1901  by  the  Rev.  Pio  Pi,  8ui)erior  of  the  Jesuit  Order  in  the  Philip- 
pines, who  has  supplied  this  copy  by  request.] 

We  have  no  scruple  in  affirming,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anyone 
who  will  be  so  rash  as  to  deny,  that  the  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  reduc- 
tion «  and  civilization  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo  is  the  Moro.  We  shall  devote  some 
space  to  prove  this  and  to  indicate  some  means  for  overcoming  this  obstacle. 

I. 

In  two  senses  are  the  Moros  opposed  to  reduction  and  culture  in  the  archipelago: 
First,  in  that  they  prevent  reduction  and  civilization  for  themselves  and,  second, 
that  they  impede  its  reaching  the  other  infidel  races.  The  Moros  are  interested 
and  anxious  that  Mindanao  shall  continue  the  present  status  quo  indefinitely 
throughout  that  territory,  seeing  that  they  can  not  extend  their  lordship  over  all. 

And  to  this  they  are  influenced  by,  first— their  character:  second,  their  history 
or  tradition;  third,  their  fanaticism;  fourth,  their  interests.  Concerning  these 
four  points  we  will  make  a  few  brief  remarks: 

1.   THEIR  CHARACTER. 

Their  character  is  especially  haughty,  independent,  and  dominating. 

(a)  Haughty, — They  believe  themselves  to  be  the  only  sons  of  God.  None  are 
more  zealous  than  they  in  their  genealogies.  To  all  the  natives  not  Moros  they 
give  the  depreciatory  title  of  bisayas,  as  we  should  say,  pariahs.  In  carriage, 
attitude,  manners,  and  dealings  they  are  accustomed  to  show  great  asperity  and 
disdain.  Although  poor,  miserable,  and  needy  they  show  scarcely  any  gratitude 
to  those  who  aid  them. 

(6)  Independent. — History  eloquently  records  with  what  tenacity  they  resist  all 
domination,  with  what  insmcenty  they  submit,  how  treacherously  they  rebel. 
The  subjection  to  the  payment  of  any  tribute  whatever,  or  to  the  recognition  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  even  among  those  Moros  living  nearest  to  the  Spanish 
settlements  where  the  action  of  the  Spanish  Government  could  more  easily  reach, 
has  ever  been  an  arduous  undertaking,  and  has  almost  always  been  evaded.  It 
may  well  be  said  that  they  were  indifferent  even  to  the  most  common  legislation, 
nor  do  they  take  rare  to  fulfill,  for  example,  the  requirements  of  public  hygiene, 
the  forestry  regulations,  etc.,  as  though  they  were  exempt  from  all  law. 

(c)  Dominating, — They  consider  themselves  the  true  lords  of  Mindanao  and 
Jolo.  All  other  native  races  are  looked  upon  by  them  as  inferiors,  and  from  all 
of  them,  as  far  as  is  possible,  they  collect  tribute,  and  exploit,  vex,  and  raid  them 
as  though  their  neighbors  had  no  more  right  than  what  they  (the  Moros)  con- 
sented to  give  them.  It  is  as  common  a  thing  for  them  to  enter  the  settlements 
and  villages,  both  of  infidels  and  Christians,  and  to  rob,  kill,  take  captives,  and 
destroy  property,  as  it  was  common  for  them  formerly  to  scour  the  seas,  engaged 
in  expeditions  of  piracy,  for  they  believed  themselves  lords  of  the  seas  also. 

2.   THEIR  HISTORY  OR  TRADITION. 

Their  ancestors  were  refractory  to  all  reduction  and  civilization,  and  they  desire 
to  be  like  their  ancestors.  And,  in  fact,  such  is  the  history  of  more  than  three 
centuries  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  whole  time  of  the  Spanish  sovereignty  in  these 
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islands.    The  Moros  have  been  the  only  bnt  constant  and  tenacious  enemies  of  the 
civilization  brought  here  by  Sx>ain. 

Run  through  the  list  of  the  sultans  of  Jolo  and  Mindanao  and  investigate  the« 
deeds  of  the  princii>al  datos  and  it  will  be  clearly  seen,  in  spite  of  the  passing  of 
centuries,  that  what  was  done  by  an  Ali-Aliudin  was  done  by  an  Amilol-Quiram; 
what  a  Corralat  did  has  been  repeated  by  Uto  in  what  relates  to  the  acceptation  of 
the  European  domination  and  civilization.  The  sole  difference  is  in  the  degree*  of 
resistance  offered  by  the  one  or  the  other,  more  or  less  rigorous,  more  or  less 
declared,  more  or  less  efficacious,  according  to  the  i)Ower  the  said  dato  had  to 
reckon  with,  or  the  importance  to  which  he  was  reduced.  The  most  obdurate 
opposition  of  soul  and  of  instinct,  the  most  obstinate  passive  resistance,  the  most 
pertinacious  and  vigilant  intention  of  really  revolting,  whether  by  the  aid  of 
strength  or  craftiness,  the  very  moment  the  material  impossibiHty  of  success  ceases, 
or  his  own  personal  convenience,  which  caused  him  to  be  temporarily  and  feign- 
edly  submissive,  is  threatened;  th's  at  least  is  the  attitude  and  constant  disposi- 
tion of  the  average  Moro  and  of  his  race  against  the  dominating  nation^  no  matter 
what  be  the  material  power  which  holds  him  subject  for  the  moment,  or  the  moral 
or  legal  obligation  of  preserving  the  most  formal  treaties  and  convenants. 

3.   HIS  FANATICISM. 

The  religious  ignorance  of  the  Moro  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  is  tmiversal 
and  almost  absolute,  even  in  relation  to  affairs  concerning  Mohammedanism,  since 
all  his  instruction,  and  little  it  is,  is  reduced  to  the  poor  reading  of  the  Koran 
without  understanding  what  he  reads.  They  have,  however,  a  blind  and  ever 
living  hatred  of  all  things  Christian,  whether  catholic,  schismatical,  or  protestant; 
and  this  one  thing  they  know  for  certain,  that  Mahomet  commanded  a  holy  war, 
without  truce  or  termination,  upon  Christians,  who  according  to  their  idea  are 
in^dels  (or  capir) ;  and  they  believe  that  it  is  a  meritorious  thing  to  rob,  and 
that  to  gain  heaven  it  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  Christians.  Hence  they  must  cease 
to  be  Moros  in  order  to  resign  themselves  to  support  a  domination  so  repulsive  to 
their  false  beliefs. 

4.  THEIR  INTERESTS. 

Or,  rather,  particularizing  it  somewhat  more,  the  love  of  their  wealth,  their  ter- 
ritory, their  independence. 

(a)  The  love  of  wealth,  or  rather  the  love  of  the  datos  for  their  wealth. — ^They 
acquire  their  riches  and  preserve  them  princix>ally  by  means  of  slavery,  for  their 
slaves  are  their  servants  both  in  their  houses  and  on  their  voyages.  They  are  the 
laborers  in  their  fields,  the  workmen  in  their  small  industries,  the  instruments  of 
their  rapine,  of  their  exactions,  and  of  their  vexations.  They  are  the  most  es- 
teemed objects  of  commerce,  and  the  most  available  means  for  the  maMng  of 
treaties,  settlement  of  business  affairs  and  of  differences,  and  for  the  contracSng 
of  matrimony— all  of  which  the  dato  must  pay  attention  to  for  his  sustenance 
and  comfort.  The  dato  who  owns  many  slaves  is  rich,  and  he  who  has  them  not 
has  not  wherewith  to  eat;  hence  the  energy  exerted  to  obtain  slaves  without  con- 
sideration of  the  means  by  which  they  are  obtsuned,  the  continual  robbery  of 
children,  not  only  from  people  of  another  race,  but  even  from  the  Moros  of  other 
settlements,  and  the  killing  on  most  occasions  of  the  jiarents  in  order  the  more 
easily  to  carry  off  the  children.  It  is  evident  that  this  chief  source  of  wealth  of 
the  Moro  datos  must  cease  the  day  the  reduction  aimed  at  by  the  (Government 
reaches  them. 

(h)  The  love  of  their  territory, — The  lands  still  occupied  by  the  Moros  in  Min- 
danao and  Jolo  are  numerous  and  of  vast  extent  and  finely  situated.  They  embrace 
not  a  few  entire  islands,  fertile  territories,  great  coast  lines,  the  channels  and  val- 
leys of  many  navigable  rivers,  or  a  great  part  of  them,  and  the  mouths  of  others 
wnich  are  not  navigable,  and  the  great  and  beautiful  Lake  Lanao,  with  its  banks 
and  cascades;  all  of  which  is  a  matter  of  importance,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  the 
effective  domination  they  exercise  over  the  land,  but  also  in  the  power  they  exert 
over  tiie  people  who  are  their  neighbors  and  whom  they  do  not  permit  to  approach 
the  rivers  or  the  seacoasts,  so  that  they  may  the  letter  shut  them  in,  bury  them 
in  the  interior,  keep  them  from  all  communication  with  the  exterior,  and  so  the 
more  advantageously  subject  and  exploit  them  in  the  manner  above  stated.  Hence 
the  Moros  understand  thoroughly  that  in  proportion  as  their  reduction  and  civili- 
zation is  advanced  in  the  regions  they  inhabit  they  will  be  less  able  to  preserve 
their  possessions  and  advantageous  positions,  at  least  under  the  conditions  imder 
which  they  occupy  them  at  present,  and  much  less  can  they  maintain  them  for 
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themselves  without  interference  from  the  white  race,  which  is  the  way  in  which 
they  desire  to  be  and  live. 

(c)  Thvir  loi'e  of  independence. — It  is  none  the  less  certain  that  the  day  in  which 
the  reduction  becomes  a  fact  all  their  autonomy  and  their  political,  miUtary,  and 
religious  organization  must  cease  to  exist — an  organization  which  insures  the  race 
its  cohesion  and  duration  in  the  country,  and  wliich  up  to  a  certain  jwint  they 
esteem;  and  if  threatened  with  its  loss  they  would  rather  resolve  without  hesitar 
tion  to  abandon  the  region  they  occupy,  their  settlements,  their  estates  and  crops, 
all  their  means  of  livelihood.  Now,  how  will  their  sultans,  datos,  panditas,  and 
panglimas  live  except  at  best  as  mere  ornaments  and  historical  figureheads,  mere 
names  without  actual  significance,  and  offices  without  utility,  even  deprived  in  a 
very  short  time  of  the  servile  submission  and  stupid  veneration  of  their  sacopes, 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  with  but  the  remembrance  of  their  once  entire 
exemption  from  law?  Well  they  know  that  this  would  be  the  loss  of  the  interior 
constitution  of  their  people,  the  end  of  their  nationality  still  sustained  In  those 
Islands,  and,  above  all,  in  their  disappearance  from  the  country  as  a  distinct  race. 

A  priori,  then,  it  is  well  proved  that  far  from  the  Moros  being  an  element 

favorable  to  the  reduction,  colonization,  and  civilization  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo, 

they  constitute  In  their  present  state,  as  they  ever  will  be  while  they  enjoy  their 

autonomy  and  organization,  a  most  powerful  obstacle  In  the  way  of  obtaining 

l^t  desideratum. 

#  *  *  #  *  *  * 

But  there  is  a  fact,  although  this  be  a  negative  one.  which  confirms,  moreover, 
this  statement  a  posteriori — ^namely,  the  hostile  disiwsition  of  the  Moros  to  all  that 
the  reduction,  colonization,  and  civilization  of  the  country  implies.  Who,  in 
fact,  Spanish,  foreigner,  or  even  native,  has  ever  been  bold  enough  to  locate  any 
establishment,  undertake  any  exploration,  break  or  cultivate  any  portion  of  the 
soil  amidst  Moro  settlements. 

Even  in  Christian  settlements  already  formed  the  number  of  estates  is  small, 
and  these  few  exist  only  in  the  outlying  districts  of  the  settlement  and  under  the 
shelter  of  some  milltai^  detachment.  One  of  these  few  is  the  estate  of  Rosales  & 
Co.,  adjoining  the  military  camp  of  Parang-Parang;  and  of  how  many  depreda- 
tions has  it  not  been  the  objectl  How  many  victims,  Spaniards  and  soldiers,  has 
it  not  cost!  How  many  times  was  it  not  necessary  for  tne  troops  to  deal  out  pun- 
ishment for  the  violences  perpetrated  there  by  their  Moro  neighbors!  The  same 
might  be  said  of  any  other  estate  established  in  Cotabato,  in  Isabela  de  Basilan, 
or  near  the  town  and  fortifications  of  Jolo.  And  if  in  this  latter  place  the  Ger- 
man, Herr  Schuck,  succeeded  in  establishing  himself,  even  before  the  Spanish 
occupation  in  1876,  acquiring  and  cultivating  some  tracts  of  land  which  his  sons 
still  possess,  we  shall  find,  without  doubt,  for  this  singular  fact  very  peculiar 
reasons,  at  least  in  the  most  admirable  political  arrangements  made  with  the 
Sultan  by  that  old-time  merchant,  when  as  such  he  made  voyages  from  Singapore 
to  Malbung  and  from  Maibung  to  Slngai)ore  again. 

Can  we,  then,  deny  great  significance  to  this  general  want  of  all  kinds  of  enter- 
prises in  Moro  territory,  on  the  part  of  even  those  who  lived  as  neighbors  in  the 
same  regions  and  in  continual  relations  with  the  Moros?  It  will  be  necessary  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  such  proximity  and  relationship  did  not  engender  intimacy 
or  confidence. 

And  as  we  foresee  that  against  what  we  are  sustaining  some  particular  fact 
may  undoubtedly  be  put  forward,  we  will  explain  these  facts  briefly  in  order  that 
it  may  be  seen  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  prove  nothing  against  what  we  say. 

It  can  not  be  denied,  in  fact,  that  there  have  been  a  few  Moro  datos  who  have 
always  or  for  a  greater  or  lesser  length  of  time  shown  themselves  sincerely  friendly 
to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  who,  moreover,  recognized  the  American  Govern- 
ment as  soon  as  it  took  x>o8session  of  that  territory.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  said, 
can  we  not  hoxK)  to  find  the  other  caciques  of  the  same  race  the  same,  and  expect 
that  all  will  lend  a  hand  in  the  reduction  and  reconciliation  of  the  Moros  to  the 
new,  common,  and  civilizing  regime  which  America  will  establish,  especially  if 
that  Government  adopts  a  good  policy  of  conciliation  ?  Will  not  the  Moros  thus 
submitted  and  disposed  of  be  an  example  and  Instrument  toward  the  submission 
of  the  other  Infidel  tribes  of  Mindanao,  who  will  hasten  to  Imitate  them,  thus 
facilitating  and  advancing  the  reduction  and  civilization  of  all  that  Island? 

We  shall  reply  by  coming  down  to  particulars.  One  of  the  Moro  datos  alluded 
to  is  doubtless  Mandl,  the  ZamlwangueSo,  of  the  barrio  of  Magay.  We  begin  by 
recognizing  his  genuine  adhesion  to  Spain  till  the  end  of  her  domination,  since, 
apart  from  other  good  services  even  during  the  war  with  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines,  Mandl  and  his  people  bore  arms  on  behalf  of  Spain  against  the  native 
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malcontents  of  the  Visayas.  But  it  must  bo  remembered  that  Mandi,  Moro  and 
all,  is  a  Spanish  mestizo,  brought  up  from  childhood  in  Zamlx)anga.  the  most 
Spanish  settlement  in  the  archipelago,  always  treated  considerately,  fondled,  and 
recompensed  by  the  government  of  Mindanao,  and  associated  with  the  patriotic 
deeds  of  Zamboanga  patriots.  Mandi  is  a  Spanish  dato.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  the  population  of  the  settlements  of  Mandi  is  to  a  great  extent 
the  result  of  the  dispersion  of  Balanginingui,  made  more  subject  precisely  by  the 
lesson  given  in  1848  by  the  governor-general.  Seiior  Claveria,  a  lesson  which  was, 
in  all  truth,  not  of  that  class  badly  named  the  '*  policy  of  attraction."  Another 
reason  for  the  fidelity  of  Dato  Mandi  to  Spain  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
between  the  Spanish  troops  of  Zamboanga  and  the  revolutionists  under  Vicente 
Alvarez,  as  also  for  his  favorable  conduct  toward  the  triumphant  Americans,  was 
the  evidence  of  the  insane  attitude  of  the  revolutionists  and  of  the  well-known 
fact  of  the  ancient  personal  enmity  existing  between  the  two  caciques. 

Another  dato  to  whom  reference  may  be  made  in  connection  with  the  matter 
we  are  dealing  with  is  Pedro  Cuevas,  of  Basilan.  We  must  note  in  his  Citse  the 
special  circumstances  which  gave  a  reason  for  his  conduct.  He  is  not  a  Moro,  but 
a  Tagalo.  He  was  condemned  to  garrison  prison  for  highway  robbery;  fled  with 
his  reckless  companions  from  the  colony  of  San  Ramon  (Zamboanga)  to  the  island 
of  Basilan,  where,  without  danger  of  ever  being  captured,  he  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  Spanish  Government  with  the  intention  of  replacing  himself  in 
the  good  books  of  that  authority  and  making  himself  worthy  of  pardon;  struggled 
with  the  Moro  rebels  at  the  disposition  of  the  governor  of  that  district,  and  con- 
quered and  killed  in  single  combat  the  Dato  Calung,  b  iiig  then  proclaimed  dato 
by  Calung's  x)eople  and  by  those  he  hud  himself  drawn  around  him.  He  was  at 
length  pardoned,  and  afterwards  being  made  dato  by  Alindi,  the  claimant  to  the 
sultanship  of  Jolo,  the  Spanish  Government  confirmed  his  dignity  in  the  hope  that 
in  future  he  would  defend  the  interests  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  island.  This  he 
did.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  this  he  has  also  defended,  and  perhaps  bet- 
tered, his  own  interests — that  is  to  say,  the  excellent  position  he  held  and  his  pres- 
tige and  influence — by  making  habitual  use  of  deception.  He  became  in  reality 
very  Moorish  without  ceasing  to  show  himself  Spanish  in  appearance,  and  by 
compromising  in  things  of  small  importance  because  circumstances  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  do  otherwise.  He  took  no  hand  with  the  revolutionists,  who,  a  little 
before  the  occupation  of  Zamboanga  by  the  United  States,  took  up  arms  against 
the  Spaniards  and  desired  to  resist  the  Americans,  since,  apart  from  his  ante- 
cedents, which  were  favorable  to  Spain,  he  was  crafty  like  Mandi  and  more  so 
than  Alvarez,  and  knew  how  foolish  such  a  course  w^as  and  what  a  sorrj'  end  the 
latter 's  enterprise  promised. 

We  wish  also  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  Dato  Piang,  since  he  is  another 
of  those  whom  some  might  avail  themselves  of  in  argument  against  the  proposi- 
tion we  are  defending.  It  must  be  understood  that  Piang  is  a  Chinese  mestizo. 
In  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Dato  Uto  he  was  advanced  by  him  to  the  station  of 
dato,  and  kept  faith  until  he  found  Uto  overcome  and  humiliated  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  himself,  owing  to  his  greater  leniency  when  commanding,  master  of  the  sym- 
pathizers whom  Uto  had  alienated  by  reason  of  his  harshness  in  treating  with  his 
subjects.  He  then  drew  away  the  greater  part  of  the  sacopes  from  their  master. 
Taught  by  another's  experience,  he  considered  it  politic,  and  it  proved  also  profit- 
able to  him,  to  maintain  good  relations  with  the  Cotabato  government,  which 
was  also  interested  in  fomenting  discord  between  the  two  dates,  and  to  favor 
Piang.  The  dato  was  a  great  help  in  the  construction  of  the  beautiful  fortress  of 
Reina  Regent.)  in  supplying  men  and  materials,  and  offering  other  services  for 
w^hich  he  was  recompensed.  When  the  Spanish  Government  retired  forever  from 
Cotabato,  in  order  to  assure  the  peace  made  under  agreement  with  Piang,  it 
handed  over  the  capital  to  the  Indian  Roman  Vilo,  then  named  presidente;  but 
the  good  understanding  between  the  two  did  not  last  long,  and  Vilo  and  some  of 
the  other  honorable  and  intelligent  Indians  of  the  district  became  victims,  sacri- 
ficed to  the  rapacity  and  gross  excesses  of  the  Chinese  residents  there,  who  were 
protected  and  probal)ly  stirred  up  by  the  half-caste  dato,  who  thus  dishonored  the 
power  which  he  possessed. 

Hence,  bearing  in  mind  the  small  number  of  such  datos,  who  they  are,  under 
what  circumstances  and  with  what  motives  they  work,  and  that  they  conduct 
them.selves  in  a  manner  which  is  unusual  among  the  Moros,  what  can  be  deduced 
from  these  particular  cases  when  compared  with  the  constant,  general,  and  never- 
failing  tendencies  of  the  Moros  of  this  country  aiid  of  all  the  world?  Nothing, 
absohitely  nothing.  It  is  necessary,  tlien,  to  do  away  with  the  obstacle  which 
the  Moros  constitute,  because  otherwise  the  reduction  will  never  be  brought  about, 
and  much  less  will  the  civilization  of  the  islands  occupied  by  the  Moros  be 
accompliBhed. 
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What,  then,  should  be  the  plan  of  procednre?  "We  have  already  been  taught  by 
abundant  experience,  and  we  shall  briefly  expound  a  plan  based  on  that  experience. 

Above  all  be  it  understood  that  we  are  not  going  to  defend  the  extermination  of 
the  Mohammedan  race ;  on  the  contrary,  we  reject  it  as  unjust,  inhuman,  impolitic, 
most  difficult,  and  very  costly.  (On  this  point  read  the  memorandum  written  by 
P.  Pablo  Pastells,  ex-superior  of  the  mission  of  the  society,  published  as  the 
appendix  to  Vol.  IX  of  the  Cartas  of  the  Missionaries.) 

The  system  we  are  about  to  propose  for  the  reduction  to  civil  life  oi  the  infidel 
tribes  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo  under  the  government  of  the  archipelago  is  different. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  some  Moros  have  submitted,  although  not  volun- 
tarily, whilst  others  have  not,  and  that  among  the  Infidels  or  mountain  tribes 
some  are  under  the  thumb  of  the  Moro,  whilst  others  are  not.  The  system  of 
political  action  of  the  government  must  comprehend  the  four  following  enter- 
prises or  operations  intimately  connected  with  the  one  or  the  other,  procedure 
being  made  gradually  in  each  one  of  them,  although  at  the  same  time  in  all 
joinSy:  First,  the  assimilation  of  the  submissive  Moros  to  whom  the  action  of 
the  government  reaches  with  the  remaining  population  of  the  islands;  second, 
the  liberation  or  emancipation  from  Moro  slavery  of  the  infidels  who  are  under 
the  dominion  of  this  race;  third,  the  extension  of  the  effective  domination  of 
the  government  over  the  Moros  not  yet  really  submitted,  or  still  beyond  the  action 
of  the  said  government,  and,  fourth,  the  decided  protection  of  Catholic  evangeli- 
zation of  all  the  region.    We  will  amplify  this  thought  point  by  point. 

1.  The  assim  Hat  ion  of  the  submissive  Moros. — The  four  reasons  explained  above 
why  the  Moros  are  a  great  obstacle  to  the  reduction  and  civilization  of  Mindanao 
and  Jolo  will  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as  the  assimilation  of  the  race  under  a  com- 
mon regime  is  effected.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  those  four  qualities  we 
have  described  in  the  Moro  do  not  exist  among  the  whole  people  in  general,  but 
among  what  we  might  call  the  aristocracy,  or  rather  caciques,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  are  such  generally  by  right  of  blood,  and  that  in  so  far  as  the  popular  mass 
participates  in  the  said  qualities,  in  that  same  degree  do  they  derive  it  from  their 
chiefs  who  foment  it.  The  Moro  jwpulation  of  the  Philippines  is  what  it  is  by 
reason  of  its  sultans,  datos,  panditas,  and  panglimas.  This  organization  being 
suppressed,  not  in  what  relates  to  matters  purely  religious  (which  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  tolerate  to  the  same  degree  as  other  false  religions  are  tolerated),  but  in 
matters  x)olitical  and  military,  the  Moro  population  of  the  Philippines  will  be  in  a 
very  few  generations  no  more  or  less  than  the  remaining  population.  What  we 
have  said  relative  to  the  character  of  the  Moros,  haughty,  independent,  and  dom- 
inating, is  to  be  said  principally  of  their  datos  and  panditas.  These  are,  moreover, 
the  only  zealous  guardians  of  their  traditions,  superstitions,  and  fanatical  hatred 
of  Christianity,  and  they  and  not  the  people  are  the  ones  really  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  social  and  iwlitical  status  quo. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  thoroughly  what  we  say,  to  know  and 
even  better  to  realize  by  experience  what  these  datos  are  among  the  Moros.  The 
dato  is,  as  a  general  rule  and  with  very  rare  exceptions,  a  semisavage  when  he  is 
not  entirely  a  savage;  he  is  as  haughty  as  he  is  ignorant,  embruted  by  the  blackest 
passions,  polygamy,  and  other  vices.  He  is  held  by  his  sacoijes  and  represented 
by  his  panditas  or  priests  to  be  an  extraordinary  being,  a  demigod,  against  whom 
he  who  dares  to  raise  a  hand  or  to  despise  shall  be  held  in  disgrace  before  man  and 
cursed  by  God.  Thus  it  may  be  explained  that,  in  spite  of  their  continued  and 
horrible  cruelties,  not  a  single  case  is  recorded  in  which  any  one  of  the  sacopes 
have  attempted  to  do  the  least  harm  to  the  person  of  the  dato,  and  thus  also  is  it 
explained  how  they  scarcely  ever  dare  to  try  and  escape  their  tyrannical  power, 
because  they  believe  (and  the  panditas  take  care  to  assure  them  of  it)  that  if  they 
flee  doubtless  a  greater  misfortune  than  the  slavery  or  the  msdtreatment  they 
suffer  will  overtake  them.  Hence  the  dato  is .  a  veritable  lord  of  the  lives  and 
prox)erty  of  his  subjects,  and  these  he  is  able  to  turn  to  his  own  account  without 
reserve,  without  the  rightful  owners  being  able  to  complain,  much  less  to  have 
recourse  to  another  authority  when  they  are  desx)oiled,  exploited,  or  chastised 
with  inhumanity  and  arbitrariness  beyond  imagination,  and,  finally,  the  dato  is 
the  only  one  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  slavery,  as  we  stated  above.  What 
estimate  of  the  civilization  offered  to  him  will  a  man  have  who  finds  himself  satis- 
fied with  his  pride  and  brutal  pas.sions.  a  man  who  does  not  realize  the  existence 
of  things  better  than  those  he  possesses?  How  will  he  accept  willingly  a  social 
state  ordered  and  ruled  according  to  the  demand  of  the  greater  good  of  the  public, 
he  who  is  the  law  and  who  rules  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  passions? 
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If,  then,  the  datoe  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo  are  such  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another,  and  such  they  usually  are,  and  in  perfect  accord  concerning  the  subjects 
of  their  common  and  chief  interests,  consider  how  great  ought  to  be  the  opposi- 
tion to  Filipino  Moroism,  extensive  as  it  already  is,  so  widely  influenced  and  gov- 
erned by  such  an  aristocracy.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  action  of  a  good 
government  ought  to  be  directed  toward  the  undoing  of  such  «an  organism  as 
Moroism  constitutes,  which  is  a  nationalitv  or  state  within  anotjier  sovereignty, 
svstematically  and  obstinately  opposed  to  the  ruler's  civilizing  aims.  Why,  then, 
should  not  the  submissive  Moros,  or  those  who  are  so  called  or  wish  to  pass  for 
such,  be  subjected  to  the  popular  organization  adopted  generally  in  Mindanao 
for  the  reduction  of  these  heathens?  Not  many  years  ago  this  was  tried,  and  not 
without  good  results,  among  the  Moros  of  the  fourth  district  (Davao) ,  who  com- 
menced to  live  under  gobernadorcillos  (petty  governors) ,  lieutenants,  and  judges 
elected  by  the  people  themselves,  and  subject  to  certain  services  and  personal 
labor  contributions.  This  arrangement  should  be  followed  and  continued  with- 
out interruption  till,  gradually  and  in  due  time,  as  we  have  previously  indicated, 
complete  political,  administrative,  and  judicial  uniformity  shall  have  been 
attamed. 

'^Let  us  make  a  beginning,"  said  P.  Pablo  Pastells,^  as  early  as  1892,  ''by 
taking  a  list  of  those  subject  to  the  p&yjnent  of  taxes,  a  general  muster  or  cen- 
sus of  the  population,  made  by  defimte  groups,  levying  upon  them,  as  guaranty 
of  security  in  their  travels,  a  small  tribute  of  half  a  real,  for  instance,  as  a  personal 
cedula  which  should  be  in  due  time  a  new  indication  of  the  recognition  of  sov- 
ereignty, and  which  later  on  should  be  gradually  transformed  into  general  tribute, 
which  should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  progressive  development  of  culture 
in  the  several  branches  of  civilized  life.  When  ^s  is  attained  there  might  be 
planted  among  them  a  system  of  embryonic  rule  similar  to  that  in  other  parts  of 
the  archipelago,  leaving  them  to  themselves,  naming  in  each  settlement  gober- 
nadorcUlos,  lieutenants,  judges,  constables,  and  sheitffs  (cuadrillos) ,  holdm^  an 
election  every  two  years.  .Aiterwards,  gently  and  by  means  of  their  own  justices, 
will  follow  the  grouping  of  their  settlements,  distinct  pueblos  being  raised  among 
them,  the  obligation  being  placed  upon  the  Moros  themselves  of  planning  the 
streets  and  squares,  with  their  corresponding  public  buildings,  tribunal,  schools, 
convent,  and  a  small  church.  In  this  manner,  a  new  form  of  government  and  of 
justice,  our  legislation  and  codes  would  continue  to  be  observed,  and  at  tiie  same 
time  the  elements  of  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  culture  are  fomented  and 
established,  and  impulse  given  to  the  advancement  of  agrictdture,  industry,  com- 
merce, primary  instruction,  and  solid  maxims  of  the  gosx)el." 

This  advice  falls  all  without  exception  within  the  bounds  of  religious  liberty  as 
outlined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Emancipation  of  the  infidels  siibjected  to  the  Moras, — ^We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  sad  oppression  and  miserable  state  in  which  the  Moros  of  Mindanao 
hold  the  neighboring  infidels,  who  compose  the  tribes  in  the  south  and  a  consid- 
erable part  of  those  in  the  north.  From  these  tribes  they  provide  themselves 
with  slaves;  they  collect  taxes  in  the  form  of  provisions  and  enforced  labor;  they 
rob,  or  at  least  they  purchase  from  them  for  whatever  trifle  they  have  a  mind  to 
give  them,  their  scanty  harvests  and  manufactures.  They  prevent  them  from 
engaging  in  all  commerce  which  is  not  carried  on  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  Moros  themselves;  they  aim  whenever  x>ossible  to  conceal  them  or  keep 
them  at  a  distance  from  the  missionarv;  they  exercise  against  them  all  kind  of 
arbitrary  measures,  and  when  they  feel  so  inclined  make  war  upon  them  and 
invade  their  settlements,  bringing  fire  and  death;  and  how  will  these  people  who 
treat  their  subjects  as  harshly  as  we  have  seen  above,  treat  a  foreign  people? 

The  enterprise,  therefore,  of  the  emancipation  of  these  poor  natives,  an  emanci- 
PjEition  which  would  be  an  act  of  great  humanity  for  an^  individual,  is  one  of 
rigorous  justice  for  the  government  of  the  nation  which  is  the  sovereign  of  the 
territory. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  an  enterprise  which  ought  to  be  undertaken  because 
there  is  a  question  of  populating  an  island  still  sparsely  populated,  and  this  is  the 
principal  element  with  which  we  have  to  reckon.  What  is  certain  is,  that  while 
writers  of  the  archipelago  have  for  man^  years  been  disputing  to  no  purpose  about 
the  problem  of  the  colonization  of  the  island  by  means  of  this  or  that  scheme  of 
emigration,  promoted  by  the  government  of  the  Philippines,  the  missionaries  have 
been  busy  gathering  together  into  pueblos  many  thousands  of  infidels  who  were 
previously  completely  useless  for  the  purpose  of  colonization,  since  they  destroyed 

o  Appendix  to  Volume  IX  of  the  letters  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
the  Philippine  Missians. 
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one  another  in  continnal  petty  conflicts,  completing  the  havoc  made  among  them 
by  famine  and  pestilence  and  thns  causing  the  death  of  those  spared  by  disasters.  <> 
The  system  still  was  a  slow  work,  bnt  it  is  surer  than  any  other;  it  does  not  offer 
the  grave  inconveniences  of  all  the  others  which  have  been  attempted,  imd  to  this 
very  day  is  the  only  efBcacious  one,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  not  inconsider- 
able spontaneous  immigration  which  has  gone  on  from  the  other  neighboring 
islands  of  the  archipelago. 

Whoever  wishes  to  gather  more  information  concerning  what  we  have  said 
should  study  the  statistical  reports  annually  published  by  the  mission  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  and  read  the  above-cited  memorandum  of  P.  Pastell  and  the  statement 
of  P.  Juan  Ricart,  another  ex-superior  of  the  mission.  The  latter  is  to  be  found 
in  Volume  X  of  the  letters  of  the  missionaries.  The  increase  of  Christian  and  civil 
population  of  Mindanao  in  the  last  twelve  years  of  Spanish  domination  is  owing  to 
two  causes,  namely,  evangelization  and  native  immigration,  one-half  to  each. 

The  government  of  the  Philippines  should  be  encouraged  in  this  enterprise  by 
the  consideration  that  the  infidels  are  still  in  great  numbers  in  Mindanao;  that 
they  are  not  less  intelligent  than  the  Moros  and  certainly  more  docile  and  accessi- 
ble, and  many  of  them  susceptible  of  culture  as  the  best  races  of  the  archipelago; 
that  the  labor  undertaken  in  their  reduction  and  Christianizing,  under  equal  cir- 
cumstances, gives  much  better  results  than  those  employed  in  civilizing  the  Moros, 
and  that  the  thinly  X)opulated  district  of  South  Mindanao  would  have  been  very 
different  now  and  the  production  of  hemp,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  copra,  etc. ,  incom- 
parably more  extended  and  beneficial  in  tnose  most  fertile  regions  had  the  Subanos, 
Tirurayes,  and  other  infidels  been  free  from  the  harassing  t3nranny  of  the  Moros 
and  had  these  districts  been  free  from  their  effective  domination,  which  has 
always  proved  sterile  and  sterilizing  wherever  it  has  existed. 

To  help  on  in  all  possible  ways  this  emancipation  it  will  be  necessary,  first, 
that  the  Government  should  declare  publicly  and  formally  that  it  will  receive  and 
shelter  under  its  banner,  power,  and  protection,  with  entire  equality,  all  its  sub- 
jects of  Mindanao  who  recognize  it,  whatever  may  be  the  race  to  which  they  per- 
tain; and  that,  consequently,  the  authorities  of  the  island  and  the  officials  will 
administer  justice  with  the  same  equality  among  individuals  as  among  commtmi- 
ties  of  distinct  races;  second,  that  it  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  for  any  indi- 
vidual or  caciques  of  any  race  whatever  to  capture  or  enslave  other  individuals  of 
another  race;  third,  that  every  slave  or  captive,  whether  of  a  foreigrn  or  the  same 
race  or  settlement,  who  in  any  way  should  effect  his  escape  and  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  Gk)vemment  should  be  held  free  from  all  subjection  to  his 
former  master,  and  that  the  master  should  have  no  right  whatever  or  title  to 
indemnification;  fourth,  that  the  Moros,  or  those  of  any  other  race  whatever, 
estabUshed  on  the  coasts,  along  the  course,  or  at  the  outlets  of  the  rivers  be 
obliged  to  permit  free  passage  over  all  water  and  land  ways  and  free  access  to  the 
shores  and  anchorages  to  all  those  other  races  who  live  in  the  interior,  and  not  to 
impede  anyone  in  passing  from  one  place  to  another;  fifth,  that  there  be  a  general 
prohibition  to  collect  tribute  of  any  kind  whatever  from  the  natives  of  other  races 
without  the  express  approbation  of  the  Government;  sixth,  that  provision  be  made 
that  any  assault  or  arbitrary  action  committed  by  the  caciques  of  any  race  whatever 
upon  the  persons  or  property  of  the  individuals  of  another,  whatever  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  person  committing  it,  be  rigorously  chastised;  seventh,  that  provision 
be  made  that  some  Government  vessels  patrol  the  coasts  occupied  by  the  Moros 
and  be  anchored  oppoBite  their  settlements,  and  even  that  gunboats  of  light 
draft  should  ascend  the  navigable  rivers  where  the  said  Moros  live,  in  order 
that  some  agent  of  the  Government  may  visit  the  settlements,  correct  abuses,  give 
audiences,  and  dispense  protection  to  anyone  who  considers  himself  aggrieved; 
eighth,  that  it  procure  that  all  these  disi)ositions  and  others  leading  to  the  same 
end  be  perfectly  fulfilled,  so  that  after  a  few  severe  chastisements  many  disturb- 
ances may  be  avoided  and  what  is  aimed  at  be  attained. 

3.  Extension  of  the  dominion  to  the  Moros  who  are  still  independent, — It  is  our 
opinion,  and  more  esx)ecially  in  view  of  what  we  have  just  discussed,  that  it  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  the  country,  and  something  to  which  the  Qovemment  ought 
to  direct  its  political  labors  with  decision,  to  proceed  to  the  reduction  of  Moroism 
as  it  exists  in  the  Philippines  to  a  perfect  assimilation  with  the  remaining  popu- 
lation under  a  common  law,  and  tms  under  the  penalty  of  driving  it  out  from  the 
territory  by  means  of  war,  unless,  perhaps,  the  Government  should  prefer  to  con- 
centrate it  in  some  specified  spot  (a  pa^cular  island  or  group  of  islands,  for 

A  The  number  of  those  reduced  to  civilized  life  and  baptized  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries alone  amounts  to  more  than  70,000,  representing  the  labor  of  40  years, 
although  at  the  beginning  of  that  time  they  had  under  their  care  but  few  missions 
or  centers  of  action. 
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example) ,  where  the  MoroB  might  live  with  more  or  less  automony  and  protection 
or  with  total  independence.  Otherwise  the  Mohammedan-Malay  race  -will  be  ever 
in  the  Philippines,  not  merely  in  Mindanao  or  Jolo,  a  powerful  element  of  dis- 
turbance. 

To  adopt  the  third  suggestion — that  is,  to  concentrate  the  race  in  some  point  of 
the  archipelago — does  not  appear  to  be  a  sufficiently  radical  reme<iy  nor  a  solution 
very  worthy  of  the  civilizing  aims  of  a  cultured  nation  in  dealing-  as  it  must  with 
a  race  so  abject,  deceitful,  and  likely  to  break  out  in  treacherous  rebellion. 

Our  whole  aim  was  to  accomplish  the  perfect  assimilation  of  the  Moros  into  the 
other  races.  For  apart  from  other  considerations,  Moroism  constitutes  a  nucleus 
of  population  by  no  means  to  be  despised  even  supposing  that  the  alleged  number 
of  850,000  exists  in  Mindanao  alone  (this  to  some  appears  to  be  somewhat  exag- 
gerated) ,  and  it  would  avail  much  to  our  purpose  to  bear  in  mind,  to  a  greskter  or 
lesser  degree,  what  we  have  already  said,  as  well  as  what  we  have  not  np  to  the 
present  mentioned. 

But  if  in  the  end  Moroism  exists,  and  determines  at  all  costs  to  preserve  its  presr 
ent  autonomy  and  its  organization,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  its  concentration  in  a 
limited  strip  of  territory — a  reservation — be  not  adopted  by  the  Government  and 
accepted  by  the  Moros,  there  remains  no  other  course  than  to  apx>eal  to  arms  to 
obtain  without  hesitation  the  assimilation  of  those  who  submit  and  tlie  driving 
out  of  those  who  prefer  such  a  course  to  submission. 

From  all  points  of  view,  whatever  may  be  the  designs  of  the  Government,  Tve  can 
not  suppose  that  it  would  consent  to  the  unfurling  of  any  banner  but  its  own  in 
all  the  Filipino  territory,  or  that  another  distinct  sovereignty  be  exercised  over 
the  territory,  large  or  small,  which  it  occupies. 

And  in  order  not  to  remain  silent  concerning  the  measures  which  to  all  appear- 
ances it  is  well  to  adopt  immediately,  in  order  to  extend  the  effectiveness  of  the 
dominion  to  all  the  territory  of  the  Moros  not  submitted,  we  will  do  no  more  than 
indicate  in  general  terms  only  these  three: 

1.  The  recovery  by  the  Army  and  Navy  of  all  the  ports,  bays,  and  ancboragres, 
forts  and  strategical  points  and  outposts  occupied  in  the  last  days  of  tlie  Spanish 
sovereignty  by  the  Spanish  army  and  navy,  so  that  later  on  new  positions  may 
be  gradually  taken. 

2.  To  patrol  as  frequently  as  possible  with  gunboats  or  war  launches  the  coasts 
and  navigable  rivers  inhabited  by  the  unconquered  Moros.  This  alone  will  suffice 
to  secure  either  their  submission  by  their  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the  domi- 
nating race  or  their  emigration  to  where  they  will  not  be  molested  with  such  visits 
which  they  do  not  care  for. 

3.  To  treat  of  establishing  among  them  in  the  meanwhile  a  worthy,  just,  and 
rigorous  police,  which,  whilst  being  neither  irritating  nor  hard,  might  not  gi^e  any 
evidence  of  cowardice  or  fear  nor  reveal  any  weakuess;  that  no  countenance  be 
given  to  abuses  against  them  (the  Moros)  even  by  the  white  race,  but  that  those 
who  injure  in  any  way  the  dato  or  sultan  be  chastised  without  hesitation;  that 
the  people  of  that  race  or  of  any  other  tribe  may  be  protected  against  all  injustice 
committed  by  caciques;  that  the  Government  permit  all  lawful  commerce  to  the 
Moro;  that  it  utilize  and  justly  recompense  even  for  public  works,  their  labors 
and  services.    Perhaps  some  would  give  the  name  of  '*i)olicyof  attraction  "  to 
such  a  policy  as  we  advocate.    In  that  case  we  find  no  exception  to  the  *'  jwlicy 
of  attraction:"  but  in  no  manner  can  we  approve  a  more  flattering  and  less 
decorous  i)olicy  in  dealing  with  the  Moros,  call  it  what  you  will." 

«I  understand  and  believe  it  to  be  the  common  opinion  that  the  conduct  of 
Spain  in  dealing  with  the  Moros  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo  in  the  latter  days  of  her 
sovereignty,  under  a  pretext  of  a  "policy  of  attraction,"  was  characterized  by 
excessive  toleration  or  condescension.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  state  of  affairs 
was  due  to  the  individual  character  and  temperament  of  good-natured  governors, 
who  were  not  over  scrupulous  in  upholding  the  dignity  and  honor  of  their  country, 
or  whether  it  was  owing  to  inordinate  fear  on  their  i)art  of  the  complications  that 
might  arise  from  an  energetic  course  of  action:  and  who  knows  whether  at  times 
it  may  not  have  been  owing  to  the  loose  moral  tone  of  their  private  life,  or  to  the 
political  corruption  of  oflScials,  both  high  and  low,  intent  only  on  filling  their 
pockets.  This  policy  was  shown  in  the  open  violation  of  the  common  laws  with 
impunity,  in  odious  exemptions,  in  a  marked  preferencejind  favor  shown  to  the 
Moro  race,  and  in  undue  obsequiousness  shown  and  undeserved  honors  and  atten- 
tions paid  to  their  utterly  repugnant  magnates.  I  myself  was  for  some  years  a 
witness  of  the  contempt,  of  the  shame,  and  confusion  felt  by  the  honorable  Span- 
ish element,  especially  the  military  who  lived  in  the  southern  islands,  under  such 
a  pusillanimous  government,  for  the  result  was  always  the  opposite  of  that  desired, 
making  both  the  subdued  and  unsubdued  Moros  haughty  and  ungovernable. 
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4.  Protection  to  Catholic  evangelization. — In  speakiiig  of  the  protection  of 
Catholic  evangelization  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo  we  do  not  propose  that  the  new 
Government  should  discard  its  principles  of  religious  liberty  in  the  sense  of  dis- 
pensing protection  to  any  one  communion  in  preference  to  another.  We  aim  at 
mnch  less,  as  it  is  unlawful,  anti-Christian,  and  subversive  of  the  end  intended 
that  the  Government  should  use  physical  force  to  oblige  any  infidel  to  become 
Christian.  Even  though  the  Government  were  Catholic,  as  was  that  of  Spain,  it 
could  not  infringe  in  the  least  on  the  liberty  of  its  subjects  by  forcing  them  to 
embrace  or  not  to  embrace  the  Christian  faitn.  Our  idea  is  that  the  Government 
should  recognize  and  protect  the  Catholic  missionaries  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo  in 
their  entire  liberty  to  follow  up  their  work  in  the  evangelization  of  these  infidels, 
and  in  every  possible  way  to  assist  them,  even  with  material  resources  which  may 
enable  them  to  labor  in  favor  of  the  peoples  not  only  in  evangelical  work,  but  as 
propagators  of  civilization  in  the  name  of  the  Government  and  with  its  approba- 
tion. 

We  found  our  pretension  upon  the  following  reasons: 

1.  That  instruction  and  persuasion  such  as  are  employed  by  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries of  Mindanao  and  Jolo  in  their  apostolic  labors  do  not  deprive  any  sub- 
ject of  liberty  to  labor,  but  rather  assist  him  to  do  so. 

2.  That  up  to  the  present  Catholic  missionaries  alone  have  evangelized  those 
regions,  an(l  all  the  native  Christian  inhabitants  are  Catholics. 

3.  That  Catholic  evangelization  has  been  of  immense  value  in  Mindanao,  not 
only  to  religion,  but  also  to  the  State,  inasmuch  as  the  interests  of  the  one  are  well 
identified  with  those  of  the  other,  so  much  so  that  in  proportion  as  the  mission- 
aries made  Christians  out  of  the  Moros  in  the  same  proportion  did  they  acquire 
faithful  subjects  for  Spain.  In  this  way  the  evangelization  and  'the  reduction  to 
civilization  have  been  practically  one  and  the  same  thing;  and  this  the  said  con- 
verted infidels  have  well  understood  up  till  now,  namely,  that  in  becoming  Chris- 
tians they  were  becoming  Spaniards,  and  that  upon  ceasing  to  be  Subanos,  Ma- 
nobos,  or  Mandayas,  they  become  at  one  and  the  same  time  sons  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  vassals  of  the  King  of  Spain,  whose  place  and  rights  have  fallen  to 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo  was  never 
opposed  to  the  action  of  the  Spanish  Government,  never  gave  rise  to  conflicts,  but, 
on  the  contrary ,  were  always  of  assistance  in  building  up  the  prestige  and  popu- 
larity of  that  Government  in  everything  that  concerned  patriotism,  culture,  and 
civilization,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  those  who  never  abused  the  effective 
protection  afforded  by  the  Spanish  authorities  would  still  less  abuse  the  simple 
and  effective  liberty  of  action  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may 
accord  them. 

5.  That  the  defending  of  the  persons  of  the  missionaries  and  repression  of  any 
violence  offered  to  them  when,  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry  among  the  infidels, 
they  run  any  risk  of  danger  is  not  imposing  upon  the  Government,  nor  is  it  forc- 
ing the  will  of  the  subjects  in  matters  of  religion;  nor,  granted  the  constitutional 
state  of  liberty  of  religion,  is  the  Government  exceeding  its  rights  in  this  matter 
or  contradicting  its  principles;  but  it  is  simply  sanctioning  the  liberty  of  action  it 
recognizes  in  the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  religion  as  well  as  those  of  any  other. 

6.  That  everything  the  Government  may  do  to  guarantee  the  free  exercise  of  the 
evangelic  ministry  to  the  Catholic  missionaries;  also  to  facilitate  the  reduction 
to  civil  life  of  the  natives,  not  only  the  pagans,  but  also  and  more  especially  among 
the  Moros  themselves.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  principal  difficulty  all  the  infi- 
dels, and  particularly  the  Moros,  experience  in  becoming  reduced  to  civil  life  and 
law  is  their  abominable  customs,  especially  polygamy  and  slavery,  which  are  so 
deeply  rooted  among  these  last-mentioned  people.  These  customs  the  Catholic 
missionaries  censure,  condemn,  and  endeavor  to  extirpate,  for  they  can  not  be 
permitted  in  those  who  receive  or  ask  the  waters  of  baptism. 

7.  That  there  exists  no  inconvenience  but  rather  many  motives  for  adopting 
this  plan,  under  the  title  of  the  propagation  not  of  Christianity  but  of  civilizing 
the  savages.  The  Government  should  grant  resources  for  the  erection  of  schools 
and  the  maintenance  of  masters  and  supply  the  material  and  expense  of  educa- 
tion, as  also  the  expense  of  their  other  material' and  moral  needs.  There  are  none 
better  able  than  the  missionaries,  as  agents  of  the  Government,  to  carry  on  the 
al)ove  works  in  the  reductions,  which  may  be  formed  little  by  little,  and  where 
neither  the  administrative  nor  even  the  personal  inspection  of  the  authorities  is 
available,  or  if  it  is  done  by  them  can  only  be  accomplished  under  the  greatest 
difficulties. 

We  have  sx)oken.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  gather  still  further  information  as  to 
what  the  Moros  are  in  the  Philippines,  and  what  may  be  exi)ected  of  them,  as 
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also  to  collect  valnable  data  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  good  system  of  reduc- 
tion and  civilization  in  the  islands  of  the  south  of  the  Archipelago,  should  read 
the  histories  which  have  been  written  of  the  said  districts,  and  esjjecially  those  of 
Mindajiao  and  Jolo,  written  by  P.  Combes,  S.  J. ;  also  the  collection  of  cartas  of 
the  padres  of  the  said  mission;  the  annual  estado  or  statistical  summaries  which 
are  published;  the  already  cited  memoria  of  P.  Pastells  and  the  informe  of  P. 
Ricart,  S.  J.,  ex-superior  of  the  said  mission;  not  omitting  the  memoirs  which 
have  been  written  or  published  by  several  governors  of  Mindanao  and  of  the 
provinces  occupied  by  the  Moros.  We  cite  chiefly  the  publications  of  Jesuit 
missionaries,  b^ause  everyone  recognizes  their  ability  to  judge  in  this  matter, 
and  the  disinterestedness  of  those  who  for  so  long  and  with  such  earnest  labor 
and  zeal  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  those 
islands,  and  who  have  received  the  unanimous  praise  of  all  unprejudiced  critics 
for  the  results  which  they  have  accomplished. 

This  statement,  written  at  the  instance  of  the  most  reverend  apostolic  delegate 
of  His  HoUness,  Mgr.  Placidus  Louis  Chapelle,  who  expressed  his  lively  desire  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  question  of  which  we  treat,  we  finished  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1900.  Later  on,  yielding  to  the  opinions  of  others,  we  thought  that  if  it 
were  translated  into  English  and  published  it  might  be  of  some  utility  in  enlight- 
ening American  opinion  on  the  subject;  hence  we  consented  to  give  it  to  transla- 
tion and  the  press.  We  add  the  following  points  recently  communicated  to  us  by 
one  of  our  missionaries  who  has  resided  among  the  Moros  of  Mindanao  these 
twenty  years.  They  form  a  collection  of  recent  data  very  much  to  the  point  and 
concern  particular  facts  which  form  a  good  substantiation  of  what  we  have  said 
above. 

A  Few  Mobo  Vices. 

In  dealing  with  this  race,  refractory  to  all  that  is  good,  much  may  be  said,  and 
imfortunately  all  that  can  be  said  is  bad.  When  we  say  that  it  is  refractory  to 
all  good  or  to  all  civilization  we  must  be  understood  as  speaking  of  its  present 
organization,  vnth  its  sultans,  datos,  and  panditas.  because  if  on  a  chosen  day  all 
these  '* birds"  of  the  archipelago  should  disappear  the  other  Moros  would  obey 
the  constituted  authority  and  become  as  meek  as  lambs. 

I  will  point  out  here  a  few  facts  that  will  serve  to  make  knovni  a  few  of  their 
principal  vices: 

1.      GAJ&iBLmO. 

Perhaps  there  will  not  be  wanting  some  who  vrill  wonder  that  we  spe&k  of 
gambling  as  a  vice  of  the  Moros,  seeing  that  it  is  so  general  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  but  though  this  be  true  the  results  of  gambling  among  the  Moros  are  especially 
worthy  of  attention. 

The  Moro  datos,  as  a  rule,  spend  their  lives  in  gambling;  and  when  they  lack 
money  for  keeping  up  that  occupation  they  sell  the  first  thing  that  falls  to  hand, 
namely,  the  property  of  their  vassals,  of  whose  lives  and  property  they  are  the 
absolute  lords.  Often  have  I  heard  complaints  from  Moros  on  this  point,  who  had 
been  robbed  of  their  only  carabao,  and  who  were  considered  as  having  no  right  to 
reclaimer  recover  it,  the  actual  X)ossessor  having  purchased  it  from  the  dato;  and 
it  is  looked  upon  as  luck  if  they  sold  only  the  carabaos  of  their  sacox)es,  for  at  times 
they  would  sell  some  individual  of  the  family,  as  it  happened  in  the  case  of  Emilio 
Calumpit,lost  at  play  by  his  dato  in  gambling,  and  who  after  several  vicissitudes 
went  to  Tamontaca  and  became  a  Christian.  The  lately  deceased  Dato  Galan,  the 
most  famous  gambler  and  greatest  mountebank  of  aU  the  river,  gambled  away 
the  daughter  of  his  slave;  and  neither  tears  nor  prayers  were  of  any  avail  to  cause 
him  to  desist  from  tearing  her  away  from  the  arms  of  her  mother  and  handing 
her  out  to  the  winner  of  tne  game. 

What  will  civilization  say  to  this? 

3.  CRUELTY, 

The  Moro  datos  are  notorious  for  their  cruelty. 

Uto,  the  once  famous  Uto,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  cruel  men  of  these  later 
days,  gave  at  times  his  slaves  and  sacopes,  even  for  insignificant  shortcomings, 
unheard-of  punishments,  and  other  datos  used  to  do  the  same  thing,  although  less 
frequently.  Those  who  escaped  from  him  he  punished  by  cutting  the  tendons 
below  the  knees,  so  that  they  would  be  unable  to  run  and  walk  only  with  difficulty. 
Others  he  ordered  to  be  bound  in  a  place  swarming  with  red  ants,  which  are  very 
vicious  and  whose  bites  are  poisonous  and  insupix)rtable.    Others  he  caused  to  hie 
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bonnd  naked  to  the  trunks  of  trees  and  exposed  by  day  to  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun  and  by  night  to  the  agonizing  torments  of  the  mosquitoes,  which  infest  and 
molest  that  part  of  the  world.  That  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  torment  I  will 
merely  state  that  a  calf  was  once  purchased  in  Tumbas  for  the  purpose  of  slaughter 
on  the  following  day.  The  calf  was  left  that  night  bound  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  on  the  following  morning  was  found  dead.  Every  one  attributed  its  death  to 
the  cloud  of  mosquitoes  that  x>assed  that  way.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  say  that 
one  night  in  Tumbas  I  was  seated  in  a  canvas  chair  and  was  compelled  to  rise 
because  the  mosquitoes  penetrated  with  their  **  lancelas  '*  not  only  the  canvas  but 
even  the  habit  and  trousers.  The  men  of  the  garrison  of  Beina  Regente  always 
put  newspapers  over  the  seats  of  their  chairs,  this  being  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  bites  of  the  mosquitoes.  It  happened  once  that  Uto  put  some  one  in  stocks, 
where  he  died  slowly  of  hunger  and  misery,  as  the  only  food  given  him  was  some 
ears  of  com,  which  were  thrown  to  him  every  afternoon  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  would  be  thrown  to  swine,  serving  rather  to  prolong  his  martyrdom  than  to 
nourish  his  body.  Once  a  commander  of  a  gunboat  visited  the  house  of  Uto  in 
Chapacan  and  came  across  a  Moro  there  dead  in  the  stocks.  There  he  had  ended 
his  days,  and  they  had  not  even  removed  the  corpse. 

Another  of  the  punishments  meted  out  by  the  datos  is  that  of  throwing  those 
they  wish  to  chastise  into  the  river  with  their  bodies  encumbered  with  an 
immense  stone,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  tide  rises  to  its  maximum 
height  the  sufferer  thus  imprisoned  has  to  stretch  himself  as  much  as  he  is  able 
in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering  his  nostrils  and  mouth.  Thus  they 
leave  the  victims  at  times  for  weeks  in  the  water,  always  exposed  to  death  from 
drowning. 

From  the  cruel  Dato  Andung,  who  ordered  the  death  of  Piang,  there  once 
escaped  a  slave  who  hastened  to  take  refuge  in  Tamontaca;  but  unfortunately  the 
dato  heard  of  his  flight  shortly  after  his  having  set  out  in  a  banquita.  Andung 
followed  in  pursuit  and  immediately  upon  commg  up  with  him  put  him  to  death 
with  a  kris. 

About  the  year  1885  a  schooner  under  command  of  a  Dutchman  visited  Cota- 
bato.  It  appears  that  among  other  articles  of  commerce  he  carried  arms.  Believ- 
ing doubtless  he  would  be  able  to  do  business  there  he  made  his  way  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  Sultan.  The  result  of  his  visit  was  that  he  was  robbed  of  all  he 
had  in  his  vessel, which  was  scuttled  and  sunk;  the  crew  were  made  captives,  and 
the  Dutchman  was  tied  naked  to  a  tree,  while  the  surrounding  Moros  tested  the 
edges  of  their  krises  upon  his  body,  thus  putting  him  to  death  by  a  slow,  cruel 
process. 

Guillermo  Galmes  (or  Uring)  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  Cotabato  re- 
mained in  Tamontaca,  and  one  day  having  seen  a  banquita  floating  down  the  tide, 
he  captured  it.  This  fact  became  known  to  the  Dato  Diambungan,  to  whom  the 
boat  belonged,  and  he  accused  Galmes  of  theft  and  for  this  supposed  robbery 
imposed  upon  him  a  fine  of  60  pesos.  As  the  accused  was  unable  to  pay,  he  was 
carried  into  captivity,  together  with  his  wife  and  four  children.  Later  on  P. 
Beunasar,  S.  J.,  went  there  and,  aided  by  the  governor,  reclaimed  the  said  family. 
The  woman  and  children  were  given  up,  but  the  man  had  been  killed  in  an  attempt 
to  escape. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  wtio  came  with  the  American  civil  commission  recorded 
that  in  Jolo  he  had  seen  a  Moro  who  had  always  carried  a  large  bandage  to  hide 
from  public  view  his  repugnant  mouth,  which  was  unsightly  not  from  any  natural 
defect,  but  because,  having  one  day  si)oken  disrespectfully  to  a  dato,  the  chief 
ordered  his  mouth  to  be  slit;  and  it  was  done  with  a  kris,  transversely,  deepening 
it  up  to  the  articulation  of  the  jawbone,  the  mouth  in  consequence  remaining 
extraordinarily  enlarged.  The  dato  remained  unmolested.  According  to  his 
laws  or  customs  he  could  do  as  he  wished. 

But  are  these  customs  compatible  with  civilization? 

3.   HAUGHTINESS. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  find  a  haughtier  people  than  the  Moro 
datos.  As  a  rule  the^  are  a  miserable  set  of  people,  but  believe  themselves  Rus- 
sian czars.  Their  pnde  is  revealed  in  all  their  acts.  In  iiassing  from  one  point  to 
another  they  must  always  go  under  a  palio — or,  in  other  words,  an  umbrella — 
gaudily  decorated,  and  surrounded  by  guards  of  honor  armed  with  kris  or  cam- 
pilan;  and  if  they  travel  in  their  vintas  the  law  commands  that  the  drums  and 
agungs  must  accompany  them  in  their  boats. 

They  are  considered  impeccable,  and  however  great  their  faults  may  be  they  are 
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not  considered  responsible  for  them.  Dato  Aco  advanced  this  argument  in  the 
dispute  which  arose  in  the  detachment  of  Tamontaca,  in  order  to  escape  from  being 
killed  or  bound.  They  did  not  know  that  although  the  dato  is  supposed  to  be 
irresponsible  and  invulnerable  among  the  Moros  he  is  not  so  among  the  Christians. 

Once  some  Moros  traveling  in  a  banca  with  their  dato  asked  for  some  cocoa- 
nuts  from  the  deceased  H.  Vinolas;  and,  when  the  petition  was  refused,  gave  the 
reply ,  *  *  He  who  asks  is  the  dato. ' '  Vinolas  still  continued  to  refuse ,  and  once  again 
the  Moros  reminded  him  that  it  was  the  dato  who  wanted  the  cocoanuts.  The 
Moros  were  dumfounded  to  see,  contrary  to  their  customs,  that  he  denied  the  dato 
what  he  asked. 

Uto  was  accustomed  to  mount  his  horse  by  putting  his  foot  upon  the  shoulders 
of  one  of  his  servants,  who  bent  down  purposely  to  accommodate  the  magnate. 
The  writer  once  saw  the  act  performed  in  Bacat. 

The  Dato  Mamon  ordered  the  immediate  death  of  one  of  his  vassals  who  had 
made  some  irreverent  gesture. 

We  have  frequently  seen  presents  made  to  some  datos,  and,  although  the  said 
presents  were  of  some  value  and  things  appreciated  by  them,  they  always  received 
them  with  apparent  indifference  and  as  though  they  were  of  no  importance.  All 
this  is  a  result  of  their  haughtiness. 

The  wives  of  the  datos  l&ewise  always  travel  under  a  palio  and  accompanied 
by  their  maids  in  waiting,  who  surround  them  chanting  songs  of  a  dirgelike 
nature,  but  which  to  them  appear  very  agreeable  music.  At  times  also  they 
mount  their  horse  after  the  manner  of  the  datos,  using  the  shoulders  of  one  of 
their  slaves  as  a  stepping  block. 

As  the  Moros  are  very  fanatical  and  sux)erstitious  they  look  ui)on  their  datos  as 
almost  supernatural  beings,  a  belief  to  which  the  panditas  contribute  greatly 
with  their  trickery,  and  thus  it  may  be  explained  that  in  spite  of  the  cruelty  with 
which  they  ordinarily  treat  their  vassals  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a  case  where 
one  of  them  has  been  found  insubordinate  or  rebellious  against  his  dato.  The 
most  they  do  is  to  attempt  to  escape,  if  an  occasion  offers,  to  some  distant  point. 

Thus,  haughty  as  they  are.  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  refuse  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  rule  of  a  civilized  government.  They  do  not  desire  to  be  gov- 
erened  by  anyone,  nor  do  they  wish  to  have  any  communication  with  civilized 
beings.  It  is  sufficient  to  put  a  group  of  houses  of  Christian  Indians  close  to  a 
Moro  settlement  to  see  the  latter  little  by  little  disappear.  All  the  Moros  who  at 
the  commencement  of  the  occupation  of  Tamontaca  lived  around  the  neighbor- 
hood gradually  disappeared.  General  Salcedo  proposed  the  formation  of  a  Moro 
village  in  Tucuran,  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  occupation  of  that  point  by  Spanish 
troops  there  was  not  a  single  Moro  habitation  remaining  of  those  formerly  existing 
there. 

That  the  Moros  do  not  desire  to  be  governed  by  anyone  is  evidenced  by  the  wars 
of  Jolo,  by  that  of  Uto  in  1889,  and  by  those  of  Lanao  m  1897  and  1898,  not  counting 
the  many  previous  wars  which  Spam  was  constantly  obliged  to  wage  against  the 
Moros.  All  the  several  races  of  the  Philippines,  one  after  the  other,  subjected 
themselves  to  the  yoke  of  Spain  and  entered  into  the  ways  of  civilization.  And  the 
Moros?  As  far  as  concerns  later  times,  the  only  thing  that  has  been  accomplished 
with  this  race  is  what  was  done  at  Tamontaca,  and  well  we  know  how  it  was 
obtained,  by  w^hat  means,  and  at  what  cost.  And  there  not  a  single  dato  was 
baptized,  not  because  they  can  not  be  converted,  but  because  their  organization 
and  autonomy  makes  their  evangelization  exceedingly  difficult. 

4.   ROBBERY. 

Among  the  Moros  there  scarcely  exists  one  who  is  not  a  ladrone.  This  is  not 
strange  to  anyone  who  knows  a  little  of  the  race,  for  the  dato  being  the  one  who 
robs  in  the  most  barefaced  manner,  can  it  he  expected  that  his  vassals  will  not 
rob  also?  And  let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  this  vice  is  ctmfined  to  datos  only; 
it  is  the  same  with  all.  They  do  not  commit  the  robbery  themselves,  but  they 
have  at  their  orders  those  who  are  expert  and  accustomed  to  the  work.  Once  a 
Tiruraye,  who  knew  perfectly  well  this  tinglado.  was  explaining  it  to  me  and  said; 
*'  Dato  A  has  so  many,  etc."  One  of  their  maxims  is  that  to  rob  another  settle- 
ment, al)ove  all  if  there  be  any  enmity  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two.  is  no 
fault.  Such  actions  are  so  general  that  they  are  the  common  practice  of  all.  At 
the  southern  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  there  lived  and  still  lives  the  Dato  Ara, 
who,  without  any  doubt,  is  the  most  reasonable  and  decent  of  aD  the  people  of  the 
river,  and  in  spite  of  this  we  are  aware  that  among  his  carabaos  there  are  some 
branded  with  a  cross,  mark  of  the  mission  of  Tamontaca. 
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6.   TREACHERY. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Moros  it  may  be  added  that  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  series  of  treacheries  both  in  Spam  and  in  our  possessions,  in  Morocco  and  the 
Philippines,  for  when  have  the  Moros  been  found  faithful?  They  submit  to  reduc- 
tion for  convenience  or  because  they  are  powerless  to  resist.  Or,  in  other  words, 
are  faithful  in  keeping  treaties  as  long  as  it  suits  them,  or  whilst  they  have  not 
sufficient  strength  to  free  themselves  therefrom. 

It  is  within  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that  one  Mariano  Doz,  who  several  times  has 
been  skipper  of  the  vinta  of  P.  Beunasar,  in  his  voyages  to  Lebac  found  a  good  rice 
field  in  that  part  known  as  Linas,  close  by  the  River  Tran.  As  he  had  good  rice 
that  was  to  yield  a  heavy  crop,  friends  were  not  wanting  to  warn  him  not  to  trust 
the  Moros,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  these  warnings.  One  day  some  Moros  sent  by 
Matabalan,  dato  of  the  River  Tran,  visited  him  and  entered  into  a  very  interest- 
ing conversation  with  him  on  the  seashore.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try they  chewed  the  buyo  together,  but  suddenly  drawing  their  krises  the  Moros 
killed  him.  Immediately  there  appeared  two  more  vintas  which  were  near  by,  and 
whilst  one  took  up  a  position  at  the  point  as  a  watchman  the  remaining  Moros 
busied  themselves  in  cutting  the  rice  and  carrying  it  to  the  dato. 

About  the  year  1884  two  Moros  who  had  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  Uto 
reached  Tamontaca.  Both  received  Christian  instruction  in  preparation  for  bap- 
tism. One  day  in  the  market  place  of  the  same  settlement  an  emissary  of  Uto 
entered  into  a  friendly  conversation  with  one  of  the  two.  Whilst  chewing  the 
buyo  together  the  emissary  of  the  magnate— sent,  as  was  aftewards  known,  with 
that  object  in  view— suddenly  drew  his  kris  and  cut  off  the  Christian's  head.  With- 
out the  possibility  of  his  being  captured,  he  escaped  among  the  people,  who  were 
struck  with  amazement  at  the  boldness  of  the  deed. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  evacuation  of  Zamboanga  by  the  Spanish  troops 
several  families  of  Tamontaca  who  had  followed  the  fathers  to  that  capital  wished 
to  return  once  again  to  the  former  settlement.  For  this  purpose  two  or  three 
large  vintas  were  hired.  P.  Beunasar  gave  them  letters  of  recommendation  to 
the  Datos  Benito  and  Mamogueten,  the  former  having  always  been  high  in 
praise  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  latter  always  a  great  friend  of  P.  Juanmarti, 
from  whom  he  had  received  so  many  favors.  The  former  ordered  the  death  of 
several  of  these  people  and  the  captivity  of  others  with  several  women,  although 
he  afterwards  freed  them  at  the  instance  of  Mandi.  With  the  same  end  in  view 
some  others  were  also  detained  for  a  day  and  a  night;  and  if  he  did  not  finally 
carry  out  his  idea  it  was  because  of  the  threat  of  one  of  the  prisoners  that  P. 
Beunasar  would  return  to  Cotabato  in  a  gunboat. 

Another  case  that  may  be  cited  in  this  connection  to  prove  the  treachery  of  the 
Moros  is  that  of  the  treachery  of  Balabag. 

6.   PIRACY. 

The  Moros  are  unexcelled  pirates,  and  slavery  constitutes  perhaps  their  greatest 
wealth.  It  is  well  known  that  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  formidable 
fleets  of  vintas  sailed  continually  from  Jolo  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  after  sack- 
ing some  pueblos  of  the  Visayas  returned  to  their  strongholds  loaded  down  with 
booty  and  with  captive  Christians.  Their  hatred  inspired  them  at  times  even  to 
api)roach  the  walls  of  Manila.  The  then  bishop  of  Cebu,  Senor  Gimeno,  did  not 
desist  from  petitioning  the  Spanish  Government  to  occupy  southern  Mindanao  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  such  piracy.  He  sent  every  year  a  record  of  the  people  of 
his  diocese  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Moros,  and  at  times  the  number  reached 
2,000.  At  times  whole  pueblos  were  captured  and  the  churches  robbed  of  every 
object  of  any  value  they  contained.  At  last  the  Rio  Grande  was  occupied,  and 
later  on  Jolo.  Several  faluas  (small  rowboats)  were  sent  down,  but  they  were  so 
heavy  that  when  they  were  rowed  they  scarcely  moved,  while  the  Moros  in  the 
vintas,  which  were  generally  very  light  and  of  but  little  draft,  had  the  laugh 
on  them. 

Hence  the  faluas  were  useless  to  prevent  piracy,  but  later  on  when  the  gunboate 
came  the  scene  changed.  The  vintas  met  with  on  the  high  sea  were  overhauled 
and,  if  suspected,  were  searched;  and  if  contraband  was  found  aboard  it  was  con- 
fiscated and  the  crew  made  prisoners.  A  great  many  were  sunk,  and  in  this  man- 
ner in  less  than  a  year  piracy  was  stamped  out  in  the  south.  From  that  time  on 
the  Moros  could  no  longer  conduct  their  piratical  exi)editions  to  the  Visayas  or  to 
other  ports.  But  then  they  began  stealing  children  among  themselves.  The 
Moros  can  not  exist  without  their  slaves,  and  when  they  can  not  have  Christian 
ones  they  procure  them  from  among  their  own  race.    Malabang  and  Baras  have 
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been  for  a  long  time  the  chief  markets  of  hnman  flesh,  and  to  the  said  points 
were  carried  those  captnred  in  Lanao,  to  be  sold  to  the  Chinos  of  Cotabato  or  to 
the  Moros  of  the  Bio  Grande.  And  there  also  were  sold  those  captnred  in  this 
last-named  place,  to  be  sold  in  tnm  to  the  Moros  of  Lanao.  In  this  manner  to  a 
great  extent  escape  from  their  masters  was  almost  impossible,  as  they  were  far 
from  their  own  settlement  and  in  an  unknown  region.  The  immense  majority  of 
the  children  who  entered  the  refuges  established  at  Tamontaca  were  Malanaos, 
and  it  was  an  interesting  thing  to  near  them  recount  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  captured. 

From  the  time  that  the  gunboats  commenced  to  cross  the  seas  of  the  south  to  a 
degree  did  piracy  cease  at  sea.  For  the  seventeen  years  I  was  on  the  Bio  Grande 
I  received  notification  of  only  8  or  4  Christians  being  captured.  But  the  prac- 
tice was  renewed  after  the  evacuation  by  the  Spanish,  when  a  Filipino  govern- 
ment was  left  in  Cotabato.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  American  Government 
after  the  cataclysm  of  crime  and  violence  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted.  But 
the  American  Government  has  done  nothing  up  to  the  present  to  put  down  piracy, 
which  has  commenced  once  more  to  assume  extraordinary  prox)ortions,  its  princi- 
pal victims  being  the  Tirurayes,  the  third  x>art  of  whom  have  been  carried  away 
captive  to  Jolo  and  other  points  in  two  years.  In  this  respect  we  have  retrograded 
to  the  times  of  Corcuera  (1639). 

In  concluding  thij}  subject,  I  will  mention  the  following:  Some  time  since,  sx>eak- 
ing  with  the  American  colonel  at  Zamboanga  and  with  the  commanding  general 
of  Cotabato,  I  told  them  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  Moros  went  to  Bio  Grande 
and  neighboring  shores  in  Joloan  pancos  loaded  with  arms,  which  the^  sold  at 
these  places,  and  returned  loaded  down  with  Tirurayes.  Although  the  said  officers 
did  not  deny  this,  they  doubted  it,  or  believed  at  least  that  the  tale  was  exagger- 
ated.   The  following  occurrence  dispelled  their  doubts: 

On  the  29th  of  April  the  launch  of  Cotabato,  which  had  come  to  Zamboanga 
three  days  before,  returned,  having  as  passengers  myself  and  two  American  offi- 
cers. A  good  distance  before  reaching  Punta  Flechas  we  discovered  a  white 
object  on  the  larboard.  We  soon  knew  it  to  be  a  vlnta.  The  captain  of  the 
launch  remarked,  *  ^Surely  that  is  a  Joloan  x)anco,  and  if  it  is  going  out  that  way 
they  are  certainly  carrying  arms,  and  if  it  comes  thence  it  carries  Tirurayes."  In 
Spanish  times  this  boat  would  have  been  examined.  '  *  Shall  we  examine  it? ' '  said 
the  captain,  as  though  defending  his  honor.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  It  was  in 
fact  a  Joloan  panco,  the  crew  of  which  seeing  us  bearing  down  upon  it  let  down  its 
sail  and  hoisted  the  American  flag.  However,  the  flag  proved  of  no  value  to  them. 
The  captain  boarded  her  with  four  marines  and  commenced  his  examination.  In 
half  a  minute  they  discovered  in  the  hold  large  quantities  of  cartridges,  carbines 
of  various  classes,  rifles,.  Bemingtons,  and  a  Jaxge  case  of  cartridges  and  pistols. 
The  panco  was  t^ken  in  tow  and,  together  with  its  crew,  carried  to  Cotabato, 
where  the  captain  and  crew  were  thrown  into  prison. 

Our  task  is  done.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  when  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  becomes  convinced  of  the  existence  of  the  obstacle  to  civilization  we  have 
here  denounced  and  of  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  removing  it  for  the  common 
welfare  of  the  country. 

Pig  Pi,  S.  J. 
Manila,  P.  I.,  July  £5, 1901, 
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A  BRIEF  SITMMABT  OF  HI8T0SICAL  ACCOUKTS  BE8PECTIH0  THE 
SPAHI8H  HILITAET  OPERATIONS  AGAINST  THE  MOBOS,  FROM 
THE  YEAR  1678  TO  1898,  COMPILED  FOR  MAJ.  OEN.  OEOROE  W. 
DAVIS,  COMMANDING  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES,  BT 
FIRST  LIEUT.  WILLIAM  E.  W.  McHINLET,  NINTH  U.  8.  CAVALRT, 
ASSISTANT  TO  OFFICER  IN  CHARGE  OF  MIUT ART  INFORMATION 
DIVISION,  HEADQUARTERS  DIVISION  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES, 
MANILA,  P.  I.,  JULT  1,  1903. 

Abont  the  same  time  that  the  last  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain  was  conqnered 
the  Mohammedan  faith  became  the  religion  of  the  natives  of  southwestern  Min- 
danao, as  well  as  those  of  Jolo  and  other  adjacent  islands;  and  by  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  Legaspi  at  the  month  of  the  Pasig,  in  1571,  two  Mohammedan  chiefs  had 
established  themselves  at  Tondo  and  Manila.  This  Pasig  River  colony  was  soon 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Spaniards,  bnt  the  relations  of  the  latter  with 
the  Mohammedans  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo  have  been  more  frequently  hostile  than 
amicable. 

The  Spaniards  gave  to  these  Malayan  Mohammedans  the  name  of  Moros,  and 
with  the  name  brought  much  of  their  hereditary  hatred  for  the  Barbary  Moors  or 
Moros,  who  for  seven  hundred  years  had  held  the  most  fertile  spots  of  Spain. 

For  nearly  three  centuries  intermittent  attempts  were  made  by  the  Spaniards 
to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Moro  pirates,  who,  almost  without  intermission,  raided 
the  Spanish  colonies  throughout  tne  islands  south  of  Luzon,  and  even  occasionally 
on  that  island.  Many  reverses  were  met  by  the  Spanish  exx)editions  against  the 
Jolo  and  Mindanao  Moros,  and  some  successes.  The  imx)ortant  events  of  the 
three  centuries  will  be  sketched  briefly  below: 

It  was  in  1678,  during  the  administration  of  De  Sande,  the  third  captain-general 
of  the  Philippines,  that  the  first  conflict  between  the  Mohammedans  and  the 
Spaniards  took  place.  In  this  year  Sirela  or  Malaela,  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  came 
to  Manila,  offenng  his  kingdom  as  a  tributary  of  Spain  for  help  to  recover  his 
throne  from  his  brother.  The  captain-genersJ  personally  headed  the  expedition 
of  400  Spaniards,  1,500  natives,  and  300  Bomeans.  This  exx)edition  was  successful 
and  Sirela  was  replaced  in  ix>wer. 

In  the  same  year  the  Jolo  Moros  seized  and  enslaved  the  crew,  x>artly  Sx)anish, 
of  a  vessel  en  route  from  Manila  to  Cebu.  An  expedition  against  Mindanao  and 
Jolo  was  successful,  but  achieved  no  permanent  success,  as  the  force  was  not 
sufficient  to  leave  garrisons. 

In  1581  a  second  expedition  was  sent  against  Borneo  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
former  one,  Sirela  having  been  again  deposed  by  his  brother,  and  m  1582,  under 
orders  from  Philip  n  of  Spain,  an  expedition  was  sent  to  conquer  the  Moluccas. 
This  conquest  was  defeated  by  an  epidemic  among  the  troops. 

In  1506  Esteban  Rodriguez  de  Figueroa  was  given  the  title  to  Mindanao  for 
conquest  at  his  own  expense.  In  the  same  year  the  conquest  was  entered  into  by 
an  expedition  of  214  Spaniards  from  Panay.  The  expedition  reached  the  Bio 
Grande,  was  well  received  by  the  natives,  who  were  hostile  to  the  Buhayen  Moros, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  datos,  Silonga,  Malaria,  and  Bulusan,  who  had  forti- 
fied themselves  24  miles  up  the  river.  The  outcome,  however,  was  disastinus,  the 
commander  losing  his  life.  The  survivors  intrenched  themselves  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  founding  the  town  of  Murcia.  Advices  were  sent  to  Manila  and  an 
expedition  of  400  men,  tmderBonquilla,  was  dispatched  to  the  relief  of  the  colony. 
Meanwhile  a  fleet  from  the  Moluccas,  organized  by  Bulusan,  with  600  men,  was 
surprised  by  two  Spanish  galleys  while  in  niana  Bay  en  route  to  the  Bio  Grande 
and  was  practically  annihilatea. 

This  disaster  caused  the  Buhayen  Moros  to  seek  x)eace,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
enabled  to  traverse  their  territory  unmolested.    Bonquilla,  however,  reported  the 
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place  indefensible  and  asked  leave  to  retnm  to  Manila,  which  reqnest  was  so  fsr 
approved  as  to  authorize  him  to  retire  to  Caldera,  near  Zamboanga.  The  governor 
changed  his  mind  after  the  completion  of  this  move  and  of  the  fort  at  Caldera, 
and  ordered  a  return  to  the  Bio  Grande.  Bonquilla  left  a  garrison  at  Caldera 
under  Pacheo  and  returned  to  Manila,  where  he  was  court-martialed  but  acquit- 
ted. The  Bio  Grande  station  was  not  reoccupied.  Pacheo,  in  1598,  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Jolo  (the  first  Spanish  attack  on  Jolo  on  record),  and  in 
this  attack  he  was  killed  and  his  forces  defeated.  The  Caldera  fort  was  then 
abandoned. 

In  Julv,  1599,  Dato  Silonga,  with  8,000  Buhayen  Moros,  raided  the  coast  settle- 
ments of  Cebu,  Negros,  and  Panay ,  committing  all  kinds  of  outrages.  In  1600  a 
repetition  was  attempted  by  a  large  force,  but  was  repulsed  in  southern  Panav. 

In  February,  1602,  a  second  expedition  against  Jolo  under  Galllnato  failed  on 
account  of  lack  of  supplies.  In  the  same  year  a  raid  of  Mindanao  Moros  under 
the  personal  command  of  the  dato  of  Buhayen  penetrated  to  Batangas  Province, 
but  were  repulsed  at  Balayan.  The  Moros,  however,  captured  a  Spanish  vessel 
en  route  from  Cebu  to  Manila,  destroyed  the  principal  towns  of  Mindoro,  only  60 
miles  from  Manila,  and  very  nearly  captured  the  governor-general,  who  was  return- 
ing to  Manila.  While  dividing  tneir  spoils  at  Marax)on  tne  Moros  were  attacked 
by  an  exx)edltion  under  Travelo  and  were  routed,  with  a  loss  of  200  killed  and  60 
prisoners. 

In  1603  the  governor-general  began  the  construction  of  forts  in  Panay.  In  1605 
Silonga  asked  for  i>eace,  which  was  made  and  Moro  captives  were  liberated. 

The  x>eace  continued  until  1616,  when  a  Moro  expedition  was  organized  at  Jolo. 
This  fleet  was  surprised  off  Point  Potol  and  again  between  Cebu  and  Negros,  and 
the  remnant  was  finally  destroyed  off  Cavite.  The  expedition  was  successful,  how- 
ever, in  destroying  Pantao,  in  the  Camarines,  and  the  shipyards  at  Cavite  and 
exacting  a  large  sum  for  ransom  of  Sx)anish  prisoners.  In  1625  a  Moro  raid  from 
one  of  the  islands  near  Borneo  descended  on  Catbalogan,  Samar,  and  sacked  tiie 
town.  A  Spanish  expedition  from  Boilo  retaliated  on  the  pirate  town  near  Borneo, 
reducing  it  to  ashes.  In  1627  and  1628  two  expeditions  were  directed  against  Jolo. 
The  first  from  Cebu  was  successful,  considerable  Moro  property  being  destroyed. 
This  attack  was  then  directed  against  Basilan,  the  Moros  mhabiting  that  island 
being  allied  with  the  Joloans.  The  second  expedition  failed,  the  leader  being 
wounded.  In  1628  a  treaty  was  made  between  Spain,  and  the  Mindanao  Moros. 
In  1629  the  Jolo  Moros  conmiitted  outrages  in  Saimar,  Leyte,  and  other  islands, 
and  in  1630  a  punitive  expedition  from  Dapitan  destroyed  7  large  and  33  small  boats 
at  Jolo. 

In  1635  the  Moros  raided  and  sacked  Tayabasand  numerous  towns  in  Bohol  and 
Leyte.  In  1635  de  Chaves,  with  300  Spaniards  and  100  natives,  began  work  on  a 
fort  at  Zamboanga.  In  the  same  year  Dato  Tagal,  with  a  force  of  Bi]Qiayen  Moros, 
sacked  Cuyo,  Culion,  and  several  towns  of  Mindoro  and  enslaved  650  natives. 
He  was  surprised,  while  returning,  near  Punta  Flechas,  and  his  fleet  destroyed 
with  great  loss,  130  of  his  prisoners  being  released  and  much  booty  retaken. 

The  Spanish  Government  concluded  that  this  situation  was  intolerable,  as  no 
less  than  20,000  prisoners  had  been  carried  off  captives  during  the  thirty  years.' 
The  new  governor-general,  Corcuera,  decided  on  a  conquest  of  Mindanao  and 
Jolo,  and  in  February,  1637,  his  first  successful  campaign  was  inaugurated.  Start- 
ing with  4  companies  of  infantry,  3  of  marines,  and  a  large  number  of  Visayana 
and  Pampangans,  his  force  was  augmented  at  Zamboanga  by  3  additional  compa- 
nies, bringing  his  strength  in  Europeans  to  760.  He  proceeded  to  the  Bio  Grande 
(called  Corrolat,  after  the  reigning  sultan).  He  pushed  to  success  an  attack 
against  the  town  of  Lamitan,  burning  it  and  several  others,  and  executed  72  cap- 
tured Moros.  The  defeated  sultan  attempted  another  stand  at  the  hill  command- 
ing the  present  town  of  Cotabato,  but  was  driven  also  from  there  here,  escaping 
wounded.  The  datos  of  Buhayen  and  Basilan  then  submitted,  and  Corcuera 
returned  to  Zamboanga  and  later  to  Manila.  In  October  of  the  same  year  Cor- 
cuera returned  to  Zamboanga  and  organized  an  expedition  of  600  Si)aniards  and 
1,000  natives  against  Jolo.  In  January,  1638,  the  expedition  was  started.  Land- 
inffs  were  made  on  both  sides  of  the  island,  and  after  several  fights  Caceres  and 
Jolo  were  captured,  but  the  Sultan  escaped.  Corcuera  repaired  the  fort  on  the 
hill  now  called  Alphonso  XIII,  and,  appomting  a  governor,  left  him  with  a  garri- 
son of  200  Spaniards  and  200  natives.  This  is  the  record  of  the  first  mastery  of 
the  islands  by  Spaniards. 

In  1638  the  Buhayen  dato,  Moncay,  resented  the  construction  of  a  fort  near  his 
own  seat  and  besieged  the  Spanish  garrison,  which  was  reenforced  by  the  Manobos 
with  2,000  men.  Supplies  and  reenforcements  from  Zamboanga  raised  the  siege. 
Almonte  built  a  fort  at  Sabonilla  (now  Malabang) ,  and  an  expedition  from  there 
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in  1639  against  the  Bnhay^ens  defeated  Moncay,  but  did  not  prevent  his  eacA-pe  to 
Ihe  mountains.  Meanwhile,  in  1639,  the  Lanao  Moros,  though  acknowledging  the 
sovereignty  of  Corralat,  committed  depredations  on  the  north  coast  of  Mindanao. 
Hie  warlike  BecoUeto  friar,  Agnstin  de  San  Pedro,  retaliated,  leading  a  party  of 
his  x>eople  to  the  lake  and  burning  a  Moro  settlement.  Again,  in  April,  1639,  a 
party  of  50  soldiers  and  500  volunteers  from  Caraga,  under  Atienza,  accompanied 
by  the  same  priest,  reached  the  lake  without  opposition,  carrying  up  6  boats  from 
ifigan,  and  2,000  families  are  said  to  have  submitted.  (At  this  period  the  leading 
datos  were  Pagayayabon,  on  the  Didungan;  Dagalo  and  Monocor,  of  Taraca; 
Mabololo,  of  Bayang,  and  Macaluyo,  of  Banayan.)  Atienza  retired  against  the 
wishes  of  the  priest,  without  fortifying  in  the  lake  region.  Shortly  afterwards 
another  eimedition  from  Sabonilla  reached  the  lake  and  constructed  a  fort,  which 
was  later  destroyed,  the  garrison  returning  to  Iligan,  as  the  Moros  were  becoming 
hostile. 

In  1638  an  attack  at  Jolo  caused  a  loss  of  42  men  to  the  garrison.  General 
Almonte  attempted  the  capture  of  the  Sultan,  but  the  latter  escaped  to  Tawi-Tawi, 
though  with  severe  loss.  Almonte  returned  to  Manila,  leaving  Morales  as  gov- 
ernor of  Jolo. 

The  Moro  submission  was  of  short  duration.  Morales  forcibly  abducted  a 
daughter  of  a  leading  Moro  dato,  which  exasperated  the  Jolo  Moros  into  hostilities. 
Morales  was  relieved  for  this  act,  but  was  later  restored  to  his  command,  losing 
his  life  in  an  imnrudent  pursuit  near  Parang.  This  disaster  was  soon  avenged  by 
the  successor  of  Morales,  and  expeditions  were  sent  against  Pangutaran  and  Tapul. 

A  piratical  expedition  about  this  time  ravaged  the  Calamianes. 

In  1641  and  1642,  Corralat,  Sultan  of  Mindanao,  captured  two  Spanish  vessels, 
and,  with  Moncay,  attacked  the  Buhayen  fort,  mortalljr  wotmding  the  command- 
ing officer  and  completely  defeating  the  relief  expedition  from  Zamboanga,  only 
seven  Spaniards  escaping.  General  Almonte  made  peace  with  Corralat  and  the 
Buhayen  garrison  returned  to  Sabonilla.  General  Corcuera,  then  at  Zamboanga, 
beheaded  the  leader  of  the  iU-fated  relief  expedition,  caused  the  Sabonilla  fort  to 
be  destroyed,  and  sent  its  garrison  to  punish  Corralat.  The  expedition  failed  and 
Corralat,  in  his  turn,  attacked  a  town  near  Zamboanga  and  some  minor  settle- 
ments in  Basilan. 

In  1644  de  Fajardo,  the  captain-general,  made  peace  with  Corralat,  and  in 
1645,  at  a  convention  at  Simuay,  the  governor  of  Zamboanga,  de  Atienza,  repre- 
senting Si)ain,  signed  a  treaty  to  that  effect.  A  Moro  attack  on  Jolo  was  repulsed, 
but  in  1646  the  station  was  abandoned,  and  a  treaty  was  made  whereby  the  Jolo 
and  Tawi-Tawi  Islands  remained  under  the  Sultan,  the  islands  of  Tapul,  Balan- 
guitan,  Siassi,  and  Pangutaran  remaining  Spanish.  The  Sultan  acoiowledged 
Spanish  sovereignty  and  promised  to  prevent  piratical  depredations.  Very  shortly 
afterwards,  however,  trouble  arose  between  Corralat  and  Moncay,  into  which 
Monforte,  at  Zamboanga,  was  drawn  as  an  ally  by  Corralat. 

Despite  the  Jolo  treaty,  the  Jolo  dato,  SsJicala,  and  a  dato  from  Borneo  rav- 
aged the  Visayan  coast.  The  force  of  the  latter  was  defeated  by  Monforte  near 
MEwbate,  and  Salicala  returned  to  Jolo.  Monforte  destroyed  several  towns  and 
300  boats  in  Borneo.  In  1655  trouble  again  broke  out  between  Corralat  and  the 
Spanish  forces,  the  Moros  sacking  numerous  towns  in  the  Calamianes  and  one 
town  near  Zamboanga.  In  1656  a  fleet  dispatched  by  De  Sara,  the  new  captain- 
general,  burned  Corralat's  town  and  some  Moro  towns  in  Sibuguey  Bay,  destroy- 
mg  also  a  Dutch  fleet  allied  with  the  Moros.  The  Moros  at  the  same  time  were 
ravaging  the  coasts  of  Mindoro  and  Marinduque,  and  succeeded  also  in  repulsing 
the  attack  on  the  fort  at  Corralat,  forcing  the  Spaniards  to  return  to  Sabonilla 
and  Zamboanga.  In  1657  Salicala  scoured  the  Philippine  seas,  capturing  over 
1 ,000  native  prisoners,  entering  the  Bay  of  Manila  during  the  raid.  In  1660  Moros 
from  Jolo  and  Tawi-Tawi,  taking  advantage  of  an  insurrection  in  Luzon,  raided 
the  costs  of  Bohol,  Leyte,  and  Mindoro. 

In  1662  a  Chinese  rebellion  embarrassed  the  Spaniards,  and  at  this  time  several 
datos  from  the  Jolo  and  Tawi-Tawi  islands  sacked  and  burned  a  great  many 
towns  in  the  Visayas.  Following  these  inroads,  BobadiUa,  governor  of  Zamboanga, 
was  ordered  to  evacuate  that  station,  which  was  done  in  January,  1663. 

For  the  next  half  century  Moro  raids  on  the  Mindanao  and  Visayan  settle- 
ments marked  each  year,  and  many  flghts  were  chronicled  between  the  fleets  of 
praus  and  the  Spanish  fleet  known  as  the  '*  Armada  de  los  Pintados," 

The  Jesuits  had  endeavored  in  1666  and  1672  to  have  the  fort  of  Zamboanga  re- 
built, but  it  was  not  until  1712  that  the  Spanish  King  ordered  its  reestablishment, 
and  even  then  the  project  was  not  realized  until  1718,  in  which  year  the  present 
fort,  with  four  bastions,  was  built  and  the  city  walls  protected.  The  place  was 
defended  by  61  pieces  of  artillery.    The  reestablishment  of  the  Zamboanga  station 
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caxued  great  diflcontent  among  the  MoroB.  It  was  besieged  for  two  months  in 
1720  and  1721  by  5,000  Moros  under  the  dato  of  Bntig.  The  resistance,  directed 
by  the  governor,  Amorrea,  was  successfnl,  and  the  siege  abandoned,  the  Moros 
taming  their  efforts  to  raids  on  Mindoroand  the  Calamianes,  where  great  damage 
was  done. 

In  1724  the  Jolo  snltan  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Spaniards,  ceding  the 
island  of  Basilan.  But  this  same  year  Manaol,  in  Mindoro,  and  Cateel,  in  Min- 
danao, were  attacked.  In  1730  Tay-Tay  was  sacked  and  bnmed  by  Tawi-Tawi 
Moros,  and  the  fort  at  that  place  nnsnccessfnlly  attacked.  In  1731  a  jranitiye 
expedition  was  sent  to  Jolo  and  a  nnmber  of  Moro  towns  destroyed.  Jn  1734  the 
Tawi-Tawi  Moros  attacked  and  nearly  succeeded  in  capturing  Zamboanga.  In 
the  same  year,  and  again  in  1735,  Tay-Tay  was  again  attacked,  but  the  Moros  were 
severely  punished  in  these  engagements.  In  the  same  year  another  surprise  was 
attempted  at  Zamboanga.  These  actions  were  supplemented  by  numerous  minor 
engagements,  and  were  temporarily  terminated  by  a  new  peace  treaty  in  1737  with 
the  new  sultan  of  Jolo. 

In  1746  letters  from  King  Philip  V,  addressed  to  the  sultans  of  Jolo  and  Tamon- 
taca  (Mindanao^,  requesting  that  the  Christian  religion  be  ^owed  to  be  preached 
in  their  domains,  were  received,  and  ux)on  sending  embassies  to  the  sultans  the 
project  was  apparently  well  received.  In  1 748  two  Jesuit  priests  took  their  station 
at  Jolo,  but  on  account  of  a  family  quarrel  Bantilan.  brother  of  the  Sultan,  pro- 
claimed himself  as  ruler  of  Jolo  during  the  absence  of  the  sultan  at  Zamboanga. 
The  deposed  Sultan  came  to  Manila  in  1749,  and  in  1750  professed  a  desire  to 
become  a  Christian.  The  archbishop  of  Manila  did  not  believe  in  his  sincerity, 
but  he  was  baptized  at  Paniqni,  in  another  diocese.  In  1751  the  sultan  returned 
to  Jolo,  escorted  by  a  Spanish  force  under  Antonio  de  Abad,  with  the  intention  of 
overthrowing  Bantilan.  The  expedition  was  unsuccessfnl  and  returned  to  Zam- 
boanga. In  the  meantime  a  letter  was  intercepted  from  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  to  the 
Sultan  of  Mindanao,  and  its  contents  established  the  infidelity  and  disloyalty  of 
the  Sultan  Ali  Mudin.  He,  his  family,  and  his  followers,  numbering  over  200, 
were  imprisoned  in  Manila  and  Cavite,  and  a  second  expedition  was  sent  against 
Jolo  without  result. 

During  the  succeeding  two  years  the  Jolo  Moros  were  unmerciful  in  their  raids, 
which  were  most  extensive.  Paragua,  Leyte,  the  north  coast  of  Mindanao,  Rom- 
blon,  Tayabas,  Ticao,  Mindoro,  Culion.  and  the  Calamianes  suffered  severely. 
Two  towns  in  Zambales  Province  were  reached  by  the  Moros.  In  1754  the  raids 
were  repeated  in  Mindoro,  Leyte,  and  Mindanao,  and  extended  to  Cebu.  Negros, 
and  Panay ;  this  year  Albay  and  Batangas  provinces  also  were  reached.  The  Span- 
ish were  not  without  success  in  these  years.  In  1753  a  fleet  of  150  praus  was 
destroyed,  with  about  2,000  Moros,  and  500  captives  liberated.  In  1754  the  fort  at 
Misamis  was  built.  In  1756  it  is  reported  that  2,500  Moros  were  killed  in  an  attack 
on  a  Spanish  galley  off  Batangas.  In  1 757  the  Moros  burned  the  town  of  Mariveles, 
in  Manila  Bay,  as  well  as  several  towns  in  the  southern  islands  and  the  Calamianes, 
but  lost  a  fleet  from  Tuboc  in  an  encounter  with  Spanish  galleys. 

During  these  five  years  the  Moro  attacks  were  so  persistent  and  successful  that 
in  many  of  the  Visayan  towns  50  "per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  or  enslaved. 

In  1762  the  British  captured  Manila,  and,  dne  to  this  and  the  rising  of  the  natives 
of  the  northern  provinces,  the  Moros  renewed  their  attacks  on  the  southern  islands. 
Continuing  for  several  years,  they  sacked  and  burned  towns  in  Sorsogon,  Tablas, 
Sibuyan,  Mindoro,  Bataan,  and  Leyte,  and  in  Surigao  and  Misamis  provinces  in 
Mindanao.  Even  Manila  suffered  from  the  raids  during  this  period,  20  captives 
being  secured  in  Malate.    Malabon  and  ParaSaque  were  also  attacked. 

In  1771  de  Anda,  the  new  captain-general,  reorganized  the  Armada  de  los  Pinta- 
dos, but  the  incursions  continued.  In  this  year  a  Spanish  friar  was  captured  by 
a  Moro  fleet  at  Aparri,  Cagayan.  About  this  time  Israel,  the  son  of  Ali  Mudin, 
was  established  in  the  sultanate  of  Jolo  by  the  British. 

In  1773  Anda,  desiring  to  promote  better  relations  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  new  sultan  of  Jolo,  proposed  free  trade  and  Spanish  help  to  expel  the  British 
from  the  Moro  territory  without  interference  with  the  internal  government  of  the 
sultan,  but  the  Spanish  ofllcer  failed  to  observe  his  instructions  and  nothing  bene- 
ficial resulted,  save  further  irritation  of  the  Moros.  About  4,000  Chinese  expelled 
from  Manila  in  1758  joined  the  Jolo  Moros;  also  a  number  of  Englishmen,  the 
leader  of  whom,  named  Brun,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  defense.  In  1775  the  Moros 
destroyed  the  British  colony  on  Balambangan,  led  by  the  dato,  Teteng,  who  later 
in  the  year  made  an  attempt  against  Zamboanga  and,  upon  its  being  frustrated, 
committed  great  ravages  ui)on  the  coast  of  Cebu,  and  continued  this  for  two  years. 
From  1776  to  1778,  during  the  rule  of  GK>vemor  Pedro  Sarrio,  the  Moros  harassed 
the  coast  as  never  before.    At  this  time  the  Sultan  Israel,  of  tFolo  was  poisoned  by 
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Ali  Mudin,  his  cousin.  In  1778  the  '*  Light  Fleet '  *  dislodged  the  Moros  from  their 
fort  at  Mambnrao,  Mindoro,  and  traffic  between  Lnzon  and  the  southern  islands, 
which  had  been  practically  paralyzed  for  ten  years,  began  to  revive.  The  Snltan 
of  Jolo  askdd  for  peace  in  1781.  In  1781,  also,  the  Mindanao  Moros  invaded  the 
Visayan  Islands,  but  were  defeated. 

In  1785  the  Moros  bnmed  several  towns  in  the  Visayas  and  captured  a  prau  in 
Bulacan  Province,  near  Manila. 

In  1789  the  captain-general,  Mariquina,  informed  the  King  that  constant  war 
-with,  the  Moros  '*  was  an  evil  without  remedy."  The  governor  of  Hollo  reported 
more  than  400  x)ersons  made  captives  in  two  towns.  In  1792  Boljoon  in  Cebu  and 
another  town  in  Leyte  were  burned  and  120  of  the  inhabitants  made  prisoners. 
In  1794  exx)editions  visited  Mindoro,  and  the  Jolo  Moros  became  more  peaceful, 
but  the  Dlanaos,  living  on  the  bay  of  Tubug,  in  Mindanao,  and  the  natives  of  Tarn- 
passooc,  on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo,  made  constant  raids,  not  only  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, but  also  upon  the  Dutch  islands  of  Banca  and  Malacca.  In  1794  Siroma, 
in  the  Oamarines,  was  attacked  and  many  natives  of  Daet,  in  the  same  province, 
were  carried  off. 

In  1796  the  shipyard  of  San  Bias,  Mexico,  was  transferred  to  Cavite  for  build- 
ing the  vessels  required  in  the  Moro  campaigns.  From  this  resulted  the  naval 
arsenal  at  Cavite. 

In  1796  the  naval  lieutenant,  Arcillos,  was  captured  and  put  to  death  at  Sibu- 
guey,  and  the  next  year  Caraga  was  attacked  by  the  Moros. 

In  1798  Zamboanga  was  attacked  by  the  British  fleet;  and  in  the  same  year  500 
Moros,  with  25  praus,  fell  upon  Baler,  Casiguran,  and  Palanan,  east  coast  of 
Luzon,  capturing  450  people.  The  headquarters  of  the  pirates  for  years  was  on 
Burias  Island,  from  whence  they  descended  upon  the  neighboring  towns.  The 
Spanish  ship  San  Jos6  was  also  captured  at  Tawi-Tawi  by  the  brother  of  the 
Sultan  of  Jolo,  and  x>art  of  its  crew  sacrificed. 

In  1803  the  Moros  had  so  ravaged  Mindoro  that  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
abandoned  the  towns  for  the  mountains. 

In  1798  to  1794  no  headway  was  made  against  the  pirates,  while  some  of  their 
boats  made  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Zambales,  north  of  Manila  Bay,  and  escaped 
without  loss. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  authorities  in  Manila  and  persons  of  the  southern  islands, 
it  was  shown  that  each  year  the  Moros  captured  and  enslaved  about  500  persons. 

The  expenses  from  1778  to  the  end  of  1793  amounted  to  1,519,209  pesos  fuertes. 
Six  divisions  were  formed,  each  of  six  gunboats  and  one  '*  panco  "  or  prau,  and 
the  forts  of  the  Visayas,  Mindoro,  Tayabas,  Batangas,  and  Zamboanga  were 
repaired.    Privateering  against  the  Moros  was  also  made  permanent. 

In  1805  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  Sultan  of  Jolo  and  the  Spanish  Gk>vem- 
ment  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  no  foreign  resident  would  be  permitted  in  Sulu 
without  the  consent  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  that  in  case  of  war  between 
Spain  and  any  foreign  country  the  Sultan's  x)orts  would  be  closed  against  Spain's 
enemies.    From  1806  to  1815  detailed  accounts  of  piratical  raids  are  infrequent. 

IxL  1818  a  royal  order  incorporated  the  privateer  fleet  of  the  Philippines  with  the 
royal  fleet.  In  1815  the  raiders  took  1,000  natives  prisoners  and  captured  several 
Sxyanish,  British,  and  Dutch  vessels.  In  1818  twenty-three  Moro  praus  were  cax>- 
tured  or  destroyed  in  a  naval  action  off  the  coast  of  Albay,  but  later  attacks  were 
made  by  pirates  ux>on  Catanduanes  Island  and  some  towns  of  Albay  and  Oama- 
rines. 

In  1824,  at  Pilas.  21  miles  west  of  Basilan,  a  Moro  fort  was  taken  and  severe 
losses  inflicted  upon  its  defenders,  among  the  dead  being  the  Dato  Ipoyxx),  called 
**  the  lash  of  the  Visayas,"  who  each  year  had  carried  off  more  than  500  persons. 
The  expedition  also  destroyed  piratical  boats  at  Jolo,  Illana  Bay,  Polloc,  and 
other  parts  of  Mindanao. 

From  1827  to  1835  the  records  resx)ecting  Moro  conflicts  are  meager.  In  1836, 
under  Salazar,  a  treaty  (mainly  commercial)  was  made  with  the  Sultan  of  Jolo. 
In  this  same  year  hostile  Moros  were  dislodged  from  Masbate. 

In  1842  a  fort  was  erected  in  Basilan.  In  April,  1843,  a  convention  between  the 
Sultan  and  the  French  emissary  was  made.  It  stipulated  for  equal  rights  of  trade 
between  the  French  and  Joloan  ports,  and  a  later  treaty,  dated  February  20, 1845, 
ceded  the  island  of  "Basilan  to  France  for  the  sum  of  100,000  X)esos.  In  1844  the 
French  war  ship  Sabine  arrived  at  Zamboanga,  and  the  commander  notified  the 
Spanish  governor,  Figueroa,  that  he  had  come  to  investigate  the  capture  of  some 
of  his  crew  b^  the  Maluso  Moros;  and  later  three  other  French  vessels,  under  Vice- 
Admiral  Cecille,  arrived  and  blockaded  the  island  of  Basilan,  the  offender  being 
the  Dato  Usak.  A  Spanish  force  under  Bocalan  went  immediately  to  Zambolinga, 
and  soon  the  French  raised  the  blockade.    A  Spanish  fort  vras  built  at  Fagsanjan, 
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Basilan.  Later  the  Davao  conntry  was  ceded  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  Sultan  of 
Mindanao.  The  Davao  settlement  was  made  by  Jos^  Oyangnren,  who,  in  1849, 
took  the  fort  of  Hijo. 

In  1845  a  Spanish  frigate  left  Manila  for  Zamboanga,  and  from  there  proceeded 
to  the  island  of  Balanguingni,  of  the  Samales  group,  where  an  anchorage  was  made 
at  the  principal  i)ort.  Colonel  PeSaranda,  secretary  to  the  civil  governor  of  the 
Philippmes,  tried  to  communicate  with  the  dato  of  the  island,  bnt  in  place  of  this 
was  oMered  to  leave  at  once,  and  the  Moro  fort  fired  upon  the  Spanish  frigate.  A 
l^iding  was  made,  bnt  the  i>arty  was  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  some  men 
and  Commander  Rodriguez.  At  this  time  this  island  was  the  center  of  piracy  in 
the  archipelago,  and  the  visit  of  the  Spanish  vessel  was  to  ascertain  its  means  of 
defense. 

In  1848  the  English-built  steam  gunboats  El  Cano,  Magallanes,  and  Reina  de 
Costilla,  with  three  barkentines,  carrying  three  companies  oi:  troops,  went  to  Balan- 
guingrni,  which  was  still  a  center  of  piracy.  The  expedition,  headed  by  Claveria 
in  x>erson,  anchored  off  Balanguin^i,  ana  an  attack  was  made.  After  a  cannon- 
ade from  the  vessels,  three  companies  and  150  Zamboanga  volunteers  assaulted  the 
waUs  and  carried  the  fort  after  a  de8x>erate  resistance,  the  Moros  losing  100  killed. 
The  Si)anish  lost  7  killed  and  50  wounded.  The  next  day  another  fort  was  cap- 
tured in  the  same  manner,  840  Moros  being  killed  and  150,  mostly  women  and 
children,  being  taken  prisoners.  The  Spaniards  lost  1  officer  and  15  men  killed,  224 
wounded,  and  22  contused.  Seventy-nine  pieces  of  artillery  were  captured  in  the 
two  forts  and  80  captives  rescued.  Two  smaller  forts  were  also  taken,  and  the 
towns  of  Buasugan,  Suitan,  Pahat,  and  Padanan  destroyed. 

In  1848  two  Dutch  corvettes,  being  denied  the  return  of  some  captives  by  the 
Sultan  of  Jolo,  cannonaded  the  forts  there  for  twenty-four  hours. 

In  1849  the  British  war  ship  Meander,  Captain  Kepple,  with  Sir  James  Brooke, 
the  founder  of  Sarawak,  on  board,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Jolo  in  which 
the  Sultan  promised  not  to  recognize  any  other  power  as  his  suzerain  without  the 
consent  of  Great  Britain.  Later  in  1849,  8.000  Moros  from  Jolo  attacked  the  fort 
of  Isabela  de  Basilan,  but  were  repulsed.  The  prisoners  taken  were  conducted  to 
Zamboanga  and  a  notice  was  sent  to  the  Sultan  of  Jolo  concerning  the  capture 
and  punishment  of  his  subjects. 

A  Moro  fleet  from  Tonquil,  together  with  some  praus,  in  1850,  raided  the 
islands  of  Samar  and  Camiguin,  canning  off  75  natives.  The  old  and  the  chil- 
dren were  thrown  overboard  as  useless.  A  Spanish  fleet  then  went  to  Jolo.  The 
place  was  defended  by  five  cotas  or  forts.  It  was  also  fortified  by  a  wall  and 
was  well  supplied  with  cannon.  The  i)opulation  numbered  some  7,000  people,  of 
whom  500  were  Chinese.  Two  officers  sent  to  arrange  an  interview  were  fired 
upon  by  Moros  after  embarking.  The  place  was  deemed  to  be  too  strong  for 
attack  by  the  force  present  and  the  Spanish  commander  decided  to  return  and 
await  reenforcements;  but  the  forts,  without  notice,  opened  a  genersJ  fire  upon 
the  fleet  at  anchor,  killing  7  and  wounding  4  sailors.  The  fleet  replied,  but  soon 
returned  to  Zamboanga. 

The  El  Cano  was  sent  to  Manila  with  the  news.  Reenforcements  arrived  and  the 
expedition  returned  to  Jolo,  capturing  the  place  after  a  spirited  action.  The 
Spanish  lost  8  killed  and  92  wounded,  while  the  Moros  had  300  killed  and  lost  over 
100  cannon. 

The  fall  of  Jolo  was  not  without  effect.  Numerous  small  expeditions  to  various 
Mindanao  datos  and  sultans  were  well  received.  In  April,  1850,  the  governor  of 
Zamboanga  went  to  Jolo,  and  on  the  19th  the  Spanish  flag  was  raised.  The  same 
day,  in  a  treaty,  the  Sultan  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  and  agreed 
not  to  make  treaties,  conventions,  and  alliances  with  European  powers,  companies, 
persons,  corporations,  nor  with  any  sultan  or  chief,  and  all  treaties  previously 
made  with  other  powers  were  declared  null  and  void.  The  Sultan  also  agreed  to 
use  no  flag  but  that  of  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  governor  guaranteed  to  respect  the 
religion  of  the  Moros.  Piracy  was  also  declared  to  be  prohibited.  A  salary  of 
1,500  pesos  was  allowed  to  the  Sultan,  600  pesos  to  8  datos,  and  SCO  x)esos  to  the 
*  *  sheriff ' '  for  his  services  to  the  Spanish  Government.  This  treaty  was  dated  and 
signed  April  19, 1851. 

Notwitnstanding  the  promises  of  the  Sultan,  pirate  vessels  continued  to  scour 
the  remote  parts  of  the  archipelago.  Five  small  Spanish  vessels  encountered  a 
Moro  fleet  of  4  praus  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Paragua.  One  of  the  Spanish  ves* 
sels  was  blown  up,  but  the  pirates  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  100  dead.  The 
Sx>aniards  lost  14  killed  and  12  wounded,  but  rescued  20  captives  from  the  Moros. 

In  1852  a  general  rebellion  broke  out  in  Sugnt  near  Polloc.  The  Spanish  attacked 
the  fort  and  killed  50  of  the  Moros. 
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In  Jannary,  1854,  a  company  of  the  Principe  Regiment  was  ambnBcaded  in  Ba- 
silan  and  nearly  all  killed.  In  this  same  year  a  town  on  Capnl,  near  Jolo,  was 
Immed  by  the  Spaniards  from  Basilan;  but  in  1855  the  Moros  from  Snlu  made  a 
dash  upon  iZamboanga  and  bnmed  the  best  part  of  the  town. 

In  1856  a  Spanish  expedition  bnmed  a  town  of  Jolo  for  piracy,  also  one  in  the 
islands  of  Simisa  and  one  on  Basilan. 

In  1857  the  gnnboat  Rdna  de  Caatilla^  150  soldiers,  and  50  Zamboanga  yolnn- 
teers  detroyed  2  villages  near  Zamboanga.  In  1858  General  Norzagaray  offered 
premiums  to  whomsoever  should  kill  any  pirate  wherever  fonnd,  but  this  was  of 
no  important  result. 

In  this  year  the  '* light  fleet"  of  Isabela  de  Basilan  sailed  for  Simisa,  where  it 
syirprised  the  Moros  and  after  a  hard  fight  put  them  to  flight.  Seventy-six  cap- 
tives were  rescued  and  116  prisoners  taken,  among  them  the  families  of  two  pow- 
erful datos.  In  view  of  the  state  of  the  island  and  the  captivity  of  their  people 
the  two  chiefs  presented  themselves  at  Basilan  with  60  captives,  one  a  priest  and 
another  a  European  woman,  and  in  view  of  their  submission  the  governor  made 
an  exchange  of  prisoners.  In  1860  the  Moros  established  themselves  on  the  islands 
of  Catanduanes  and  Biti  and  others  belonging  to  the  province  of  Albay,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  being  unable  to  dislodge  them.  They  also  infested  the 
straits  of  San  Bernardino  between  Luzon  and  &tmar,  their  number  being  between 
400  and  500,  where  they  killed  some  16  persons,  captured  10,  and  carried  off  a  ves- 
sel. The  same  year  two  piratical  datos  of  Dong-Dong  in  Tawi-Tawi  were  killed 
by  the  dato  Alip  and  their  heads  carried  to  Zamboanga.  In  1860  the  Moros 
attempted  to  seize  a  vessel  lying  at  anchor  at  Tuluyan,  and  in  the  attempt  3 
of  them  were  killed.  The  Spanish  officer  wrote  an  arrogant  letter  to  the  Sultan 
demanding  the  return  of  2  Spaniards  and  200  natives  within  six  days,  and  tibie 
Sultan  ac^ding  sent  12  vessels  to  Tawi-Tawi  to  repress  some  of  the  pirate  datos. 

In  1861, 18  steam  gunboats  were  purchased  in  England,  and  it  was  due  to  these 
boats  that  the  almost  continued  piracy  which  had  existed  up  to  that  time  was 
soon  reduced  to  insignificance. 

In  1862  Samales  Moros  made  raids  on  the  Zamboanga  coast,  but  the  raids  ceased 
when  a  small  gunboat  sank  a  large  prau  with  all  of  its  crew.  At  the  same  time 
a  small  fleet  forced  the  Sultan  of  Mindanao  to  hoist  a  Spanish  flag  at  Police.  The 
Moros  met  reverses  in  loss  of  fleets  near  Guimaras  and  Tugubuijan  islands  and 
in  the  destruction  of  the  four  towns  Ponugan.  Bugamputi,  Patau,  and  Caneanga. 

Idl  September  of  1864  an  expedition  was  sent  from  Police  against  the  Bio  Grande 
Moros,  who  had  built  defenses  on  that  river  from  Cotabato  to  Tumbao.  The  fort 
at  Pagalungan  was  captured,  with  a  severe  loss  to  the  Moros.  In  the  report  of 
this  assault  honorable  mention  was  made  of  Ensigns  Cervera  and  Montijo,  after- 
wards Spanish  admirals.  Li  this  year  the  Talayan  Moros  were  proceeded  against, 
the  Spanish  being  aided  by  a  force  under  Dato  IJto,  son  of  the  Sultan  of  Buha^an, 
but  during  the  attack  Uto  joined  the  Talayan  Moros.  and  the  exx)edition  failed. 
A  second  expedition  also  failed,  and  the  outlying  fort  at  Bongao  was  abandoned. 

In  1866  the  Moros  of  Sui)angan  and  Simuay  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  governor  of 
Mindanao,  with  a  force  and  four  g^uiboats,  proceeded  against  the  fortified  towns  of 
Supuangan ,  Dulugan ,  and  Sanditan .  The  expedition  was  entirely  successful ,  wi^ 
but  slignt  loss.  In  1870  a  raid  was  made  by  Tawi-Tawi  Moros  on  the  east  coast 
of  Paragua.  The  town  of  Santa  Monica,  or  Batacalan,  was  destroyed  and  sdl  of 
its  inhabitants  carried  away.  Two  years  later  a  garrison  of  native  troops  was 
placed  at  Puerto  Princesa. 

In  this  year  a  naval  blockade  of  Jolo  was  established,  and  in  1873  two  G^erman 
vessels  were  seized  while  carrying  contraband  of  war  to  the  Jolo  Moros.  In  1874 
this  fleet  did  considerable  damage  to  the  Moros  of  the  islands  from  Jolo  to  Tawi- 
Tawi.  Toward  the  close  of  the  same  year  a  large  party  of  Moros  attacked  the 
garrison  at  Balabac,  but  were  repulsed.  In  October,  1875,  two  gunboate  in  search 
of  Moro  pirates  located  their  headquarters  in  the  Bay  of  Areray  and  sank  one 
large  prau. 

These  operations  practicallv  terminated  the  long  term  of  piracy  under  which 
the  colonies  had  sufi^red  for  three  centuries.  The  mobility  of  the  steam  gunboate 
and  the  subsequent  blockade  against  introduction  of  arms  and  ammunition  had  in 
a  dozen  years  practically  removed  the  menace,  though  occasionally  raids  appeared 
in  the  years  to  follow.  Most  of  the  trouble  in  the  succeeding  years,  however,  took 
the  form  of  more  or  less  extensive  camx)aiKns  against  the  three  large  groups  of 
Moras  (Sulu,  Bio  Grande,  and  Lanao)  in  the  control  of  the  fanatical  running 
amuck,  called  by  the  Spaniards  **  juramentado.'' 
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CAMPAIGN  OF  1876. 

In  1878  S-psin  had  largely  reorganized  her  Philippine  forces,  and  in  1876  the 
forces  included  seven  native  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  artillery,  two  regi- 
ments of  the  civil  goard,  and  some  force  of  carbineers  and  marines.  There  were 
alsotroox>s  at  Balabac,  Isabela  de  Basilan,  and  Cavite. 

The  relations  between  the  Government  and  Di  Amiml,  the  Sultan  of  Jolo,  had 
been  becoming  more  and  more  tense,  and  an  extensive  expedition  was  planned 
against  the  Sultan  by  the  captain-general  in  1876,  in  spite  of  Spain's  political 
troubles  at  home  and  the  depleted  condition  of  the  treasury.  The  projected  expe- 
dition was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  in  the  city  of  Manila  and  throughout 
Luzon,  especially  by  the  great  religious  orders.  The  fleet  of  10  steamers  leaving 
Manila  early  in  February  was  reenforced  at  Zamboanga  and  proceeded  with  11 
additional  transx)orts  and  miscellaneous  vessels  under  the  escort  of  12  gunboats  to 
Bacungan,  where  anchorage  was  made  on  February  20.  The  captain-general  was 
in  command  and  was  accompanied  by  the  admiral  in  command  of  naval  forces. 
On  the  22d  a  landing  was  made  at  Paticolo,  about  a  league  northeast  of  Jolo,  the 
fleet  silencing  the  ineffectual  Moro  resistance.  Malcampo,  the  captain-general, 
ordered  a  half  brigade  to  remain  at  Paticolo  with  the  engineer  section  and  a  moun- 
tain battery,  with  directions  to  march  upon  Jolo  the  following  day  in  order  to 
unite  with  the  force  which  the  captain-general  would  lead  into  the  interior  to 
flank  the  Moro  stronghold.  The  plan  proved  nearly  fatal  to  the  turning  column. 
It  was  lost  in  the  thick  woods  and  was  unable,  on  a  very  hot  da:^,  to  find  water. 
The  following  afternoon,  harassed  by  the  Moros  and  nearly  perishing  from  thirst, 
the  column  reached  the  shore  at  Tandu,  where  it  united  with  that  left  at  the  beach, 
which  had  not  been  molested  in  the  least. 

The  captain-general,  loth  to  abandon  his  plan  of  attacking  Jolo  from  the  interior, 
finally  decided  to  attack  by  the  shore.  The  army  advanced  at  daylight  on  the  29th, 
the  fleet  opening  upon  the  forts  at  the  same  time.  At  9  a  heavy  rain  came  on  and 
lasted  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  brigade  advanced  against  the  forts  of 
the  datos  Daniel  and  Ubico.  The  vanguard  was  led  by  the  First  Regiment,  and  the 
brigade  commander  was  the  first  to  set  foot  ujwn  the  enemy's  works.  After  a 
sharp  fight  the  forts  were  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  entire  force  advanced. 
The  Moros  in  the  forts  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Dato  Tanquan  made  a  fierce  resist- 
ance, and  two  colonels  fell  wounded;  but  the  last  works  were  carried  by  an  assault 
of  the  Spanish  artillery  battalion,  Jolo  remaining  in  undisputed  x)ossession  of  the 
Spaniards. 

On  the  following  day  a  half  brigade,  with  4  naval  guns,  took  the  fort  of  Pan- 
glima  Arab,  situated  in  a  wood  about  1  kilometer  from  the  shore. 

The  town  of  Liang  was  also  burned,  and  a  small  expedition  destroyed  80  boats 
and  burned  90  houses  on  Tapul  Island,  besides  killing  some  Moros;  and  an  expedi- 
tion under  General  Sanchez  destroyed  the  town  of  Lacul-Palac,  3  kilometers  in  the 
interior  from  Jolo.  The  *  *  cota ' '  at  Parang  was  taken ,  and  later  Maibun  was  taken 
by  a  landing  party  from  the  fleet  under  Lieutenant  Ordonez.  A  fort  called  Alphonso 
Xn  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  **  cota"  of  the  Dato  Daniel,  and  a  redoubt 
named  '^Princesa  de  Asturias"  upon  that  of  the  '*cota''  of  Panglima  Arab. 
Between  the  two  a  camp  was  formed  caUed  *'  Our  Lady  of  Victories."  The  fort 
of  Alphonso  XII  was  soon  completed  and  2  infantry  regiments,  one  company 
Spanish  artillery,  another  of  engineers,  the  2  disciplinary  companies  of  Balabac 
and  Puerta  Princesa,  and  the  '*  prisoners'  brigade  "  were  designated  as  the  garri- 
son of  Jolo.  Capt.  Pascual  Cervera  was  made  x)olitico-military  governor  of  the 
island. 

General  Malcampo  was  given  the  title  of  "Count  of  Jolo"  and  **  Viscount  of 
Mindanao,"  many  decorations  were  given,  and  a  medal  was  struck  for  each  par- 
ticipant in  the  campaign. 

The  Moros  made  frequent  attacks  in  a  small  way  and  resented  the  occupation 
of  the  capital.  These  attacks  were  repeated  in  greater  force  in  April  and  Ma^, 
but  were  repulsed  in  both  cases.  Fevers  decimated  the  garrison,  and  even  m 
September  the  sick  numbered  840. 

In  1876  there  began  a  series  of  diplomatic  negotiations  between  Spain,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Great  Britain  and  the  German  Empire,  on  the  other,  respecting 
Spanish  sovereignty  in  Jolo  and  on  the  north  coast  of  Borneo,  which  was  not  con- 
cluded until  the  protocol  of  Madrid  on  March  7,  1885,  by  which  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain  relinquished  any  claim  to  the  territories  occupied  by  the  British  North 
Borneo  CJompany.  It  is,  however,  of  interest  to  note  that  the  British  North 
Borneo  Company  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  American  company  fotmded  in  August, 
1865,  under  the  name  of  *'  The  American  Trading  Company  of  Borneo,"  nnder  a 
concession  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei. 
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Among  the  moet  important  documents  of  this  period  may  be  cited  the  Madrid 
protocol  of  March  11,  1877,  between  Great  Britain,  G^ermany,  and  Sx>ain,  giving 
free  trade  and  equal  rights  with  Spaniards  at  Jolo  to  British  and  German  sub- 
jects; the  treaty  of  the  Sultan  of  Jolo  and  his  datos  submitting  to  Spain,  signed 
at  Licup  (Jolo)  Julv  22, 1878;  the  letter  of  incorporation  of  the  British  North 
Borneo  Company,  dated  London,  November  7,  1881;  and  the  Anglo-G«rman- 
Spanish  proctocol  of  1885. 

In  September,  1877,  a  determiued  assault  was  made  on  the  Jolo  garrison  by 
about  2,000  Moros.  After  three  days  of  fighting,  in  which  they  destroyed  some 
property,  they  were  driven  off. 

Tne  treaty  above  mentioned,  establishing  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  Sulu  Archi- 

5elago,  was  signed  by  the  Sultan  and  Colonel  Martinez,  the  governor,  at  Licup, 
olo,  in  1878. 

In  this  same  year  the  Dato  Uata  Mama  and  his  followers  assassinated  several 
Spaniards  at  Tamontaca,  Mindanao,  among  them  the  judge  of  the  first  instance, 
an  army  surgeon,  a  lieutenant,  and  several  soldiers.  The  act  was  treacherously 
carried  out  while  the  Spaniards  were  holding  a  conference  with  the  Moros.  This 
crime  was  never  punished,  the  dato  dying  of  cholera  in  1882. 

In  1878  was  also  recorded  the  first  case  of  '' juramentado."  The  fanatic 
atlacked  and  wounded  6  men  in  the  marine  barracks  at  Jolo  before  he  was 
dispatched.  This  was  the  first  of  a  long  list  of  similar  attacks  at  this  station, 
which  are  detailed  briefly  below  to  show  the  extent  to  which  these  outrages  grew: 

In  1878, 1  man  in  public  square  of  Jolo  killed  7  and  wounded  6  natives,  and 
then  eecax)ed. 

Six  men  made  an  attack  injuring  1  Chinaman  and  2  Moros;  4  were  killed,  2 
escaped. 

February  9, 1  Moro  wounded  5  men,  and  was  killed. 

March  8, 1  Moro  wounded  8  men,  and  was  killed. 

September  16, 1  Moro  wounded  2  sentinels,  and  was  killed. 

September  29,  4  Moros  wounded  2  missionaries,  and  2  were  killed. 

November  25, 13  Moros  entered  Jolo  with  arms  concealed  in  bamboo  water 
tubes:  11  were  killed  by  the  troops,  but  not  until  18  persons  had  been  wounded. 

In  1880,  March  80,  40  Moros  from  Looc  attacked  a  Spanish  party,  killing  2 
soldiers  and  wounding  8.  Twelve  of  the  Moros  were  killed.  This  attack  was 
punished  by  the  Saltan,  who  was  awarded  the  '"  Cross  of  Isabel "  by  the  Spanish 
GK>vemment  for  the  service. 

In  1881,  February  16,  2  Moros  were  killed  in  the  Jolo  trenches  after  killing  a 
native  soldier. 

February  19,  4  Moros  attacked  the  Jolo  lines,  wounding  a  Spanish  ensign,  and 
all  were  killed. 

March  26-28,  similar  attacks  were  driven  off  without  loss  to  the  troops. 

August  29, 3  Moros  lost  their  lives  at  an  outpost,  killing  1  soldier  and  wounding  4. 

September  19, 8  Moros  killed  1  soldier  and  wounded  several  near  Jolo,  themselves 
escaping.  * 

In  1882,  September  12,  3  juramentados  in  the  Jolo  market  wounded  11  soldiers 
and  a  native,  being  killed  by  the  troops. 

September  14,  3  Moros  wounded  a  soldier  and  a  native  before  being  dispatched. 

September  20,  a  small  band  lost  7  killed  in  an  attack  ux>on  an  outpost. 

To  suppress  these  outrages  the  settlements  in  which  most  of  them  originated, 
Looc  and  Boal.  were  destroyed  in  October  and  November,  1882,  by  expeditions 
from  Jolo,  and  severe  losses  were  inflicted  on  the  Moros  by  the  troops. 

Nevertheless  in  July,  1883,  three  juramentados  in  the  square  of  Jolo  killed  2 
ofilcers  and  a  soldier  and  wounded  an  ofilcer  and  2  soldiers;  2  of  them  succeeded 
in  escaping.  Later  12  Moros  attacked  8  soldiers  who  were  cutting  wood  near  Jolo, 
and  all  but  two  escaped. 

In  addition  to  these  assassinations  a  well-organized  attack  on  the  garrison  at 
Jolo  was  made  in  April,  1881,  but  it  was  successfully  repulsed.  On  the  death  of 
the  Sidtan  a  few  days  later  the  attack  was  repeated  with  the  same  result. 

The  **  juramentado ''  fanaticism  was  not  oonflned  to  Jolo.  The  following  cases 
are  recorded  among  the  Bio  Grande  Moros: 

November,  1881 ,  one  Moro  wounded  1  of  the  mothers  of  the  Moro  Orphan  Asylum 
at  Tamontaca;  he  was  later  beheaded  by  the  Moro  Raja  Muda. 

June  8, 1882,  during  a  religious  parade  at  Cotabato  a  juramentado  beheaded 
a  soldier  and  wounded  ano&er  and  2  women  before  being  dispatched  by  the 
troops.    Soon  after  another  killed  2  soldiers  near  the  Taviran  fort. 

In  1882  Spanish  detachments  occupied  the  stations  of  Bongao,  Siassi,  and  Tataan. 

In  1884  a  tour  of  the  Southern  Islands  was  made  by  the  governor-general,  de 
Jovellar,  and  he  reported  as  follows  to  the  colonial  minister: 
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'^  The  enterprise  of  occnpation  is  completely  paralyzed,  and  either  on  account 
of  insufficient  means  or  a  oadly  followed  system  twenty  years  have  been  lost. 
There  is  nothing,  in  effect,  farther  from  signifying  a  proposition  of  permanence 
and  improvements  than  the  state  of  all  onr  establishments.  There  hardly  exist 
the  ruins  of  the  bnildings  formerly  erected.  At  PoUoc  the  old  fort  anu  bs^acks 
have  both  completely  disappeared.  The  fort  at  Cotabato  has  also  completely 
disappeared,  not  one  stone  remaining  npon  another,  and  the  smaller  forts  of  Libnn- 
gan,  Tnmbao,  Taviran,  and  Tamontaca,  upon  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  two 
arms  of  the  river,  could  not  be  more  temporary.  The  troops  are  badly  quartered 
at  sdl  places— in  buildings  either  honeycombed  by  the  white  ants  or  threatening 
to  f^  in  ruins.  In  Cotabato  the  anmiunition  has  become  useless  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  a  magazine,  and  the  ordnance  supplies  and  commissaries  of  the  mili- 
tary administration  for  the  garrison  are  stored  in  a  rented  house.  Nothing  exists 
in  that  part  of  Mindanao  to  indicate  a  fixed  occupation  or  thought  of  permanency 
except  the  continued  renewal  of  the  troops;  each  day  under  worse  conditions." 

On  January  26  General  Jovellar  returned  to  Manila,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
his  representations  100,000  pesos  were  authorized  in  the  budget  of  1885-86  for  the 
construction  of  a  fort  for  one  company,  a  storehouse,  a  hospital,  and  a  magazine 
at  Cotabato. 

On  February  22, 1884,  Badurudin,  the  Sultan  of  Jolo,  died  at  Maibun  without 
issue.  The  council  at  once  divided  on  the  succession,  the  factions  favoring  Raja 
Muda  AmUol,  a  youth  of  14,  and  Dato  Aliubdin,  resi)ective]y  legitimate  son  and 
brother  of  Diamarol,  the  preceding  sultan.  Each  faction  proclaimed  its  candi- 
date sultan,  at  the  same  time  notifying  General  Parrado,  governor  of  Jolo.  The 
latter  preserved  a  neutral  attitude,  informing  the  captain-general  of  the  condition. 
The  proposition  from  the  captain-general  that  Amilol  should  be  sultan,  but  under 
the  regency  of  Aliubdin  until  his  majority,  was  refused  by  both  factions,  and  two 
sultans  reigned  in  Jolo,  the  boy  Amilol,  under  his  mother  at  Maibun,  and  his 
uncle,  AliuDdin,  at  Paticolo.  In  April  of  the  same  year  a  similar  condition  of 
affairs  followed  the  death  of  the  Sultan  of  Mindanao.  Dato  Utto  having  x)ro- 
cliumed  his  protege,  Mamuku,  the  new  sultan,  the  other  dates  protested,  favoring 
Mamucpun,  of  Sibuguey,  brother  of  the  late  sultanas  widow.  Following  the  pro- 
test, the  Spanish  influence  favored  Mamucpun.  In  June  of  this  year  a  royal 
order  conferred  on  the  sultans  of  Jolo  and  of  Mindanao  the  honors  of  a  lieutenant- 
general,  without  command,  and  the  title  of  ^'Yery  Excellent,"  and  salutes  were 
decreed  them  upon  visiting  warshix>s. 

CAMPAIGNS  OF  1886  AND  1887  AGAINST  BIO  GRANDE  HOBOB. 

In  Mindanao  the  Dato  Utohad  gradually  become  the  most  powerful  chief  upon 
the  Bio  Grande.  The  datos  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  were  harassed  continually, 
and  Uto  even  appeared  defiantly  before  Cotabato  with  80  war  canoes,  an  insmt 
to  which  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  submit  in  silence  in  compliance  with  a  decree 
forbidding  aggressions  upon  Moros  except  in  self-defense.  Later  some  slaves  of 
Uto  escaped  to  Cotabato,  and  as  they  were  not  returned  to  him  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  he  sent  one  of  his  followers  into  the  town  to  kill  one  of  the  fugitives, 
the  order  being  carried  out.  The  district  judge  endeavored  to  secure  Uto  for 
trial,  but  the  governor  was  unable  to  bring  the  dato  before  the  court,  and  upon 
referring  the  matter  to  Manila  the  captain-general  desired  the  audienciato  (]^uash 
the  case.  When  the  judge  refused  he  declared  martial  law  and  had  the  judge 
ordered  to  Manila,  and  later  abolished  the  judicial  district  of  Cotabato.  Uto 
became  more  inimical  to  and  defiant  of  the  Spanish  x>Ower,  and  a  small  expedition 
was  sent  against  him  composed  of  disciplinarios  and  troops,  the  former  by  land 
and  the  latter  by  gunboats,  but  the  result  was  unfavorable  to  the  Spanish.  Then 
the  Moros  burned  the  Jesuit  mission  house  at  Tamontaca,  the  town  of  Amadeo, 
the  infantry  barracks,  the  coal  sheds  of  the  navy,  and  other  buildings  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Cotabato,  also  other  buildings  on  the  Bio  Grande.  Notwithstanding 
these  troubles,  Gtonerid  Julian  Serina,  governor  of  Mindanao,  had  an  interview 
with  Uto  and  made  an  effort  to  arrange  matters  peaceably  with  him,  but  with- 
out satisfactory^  result,  although  some  escaped  slaves  were  returned  to  him  and 
he  was  also  paid  for  alleged  losses  sustained.  Serina  then  decided  to  use  force, 
and  cited  Uto  for  an  interview  at  Bacat,  but  receiving  no  answer  troops  were 
ordered  to  Bacat  and  the  place  occupied. 

The  strategic  position  of  Bacat,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Bacat  and  Rio 
Grande  rivers,  was  such  that  its  permanent  occupation  would  control  the  entire 
delta.  A  force  was  then  formed  to  occupy  the  forest  of  Buhayen;  small  garrisons 
were  left  at  PoUoc  and  Tamontaca  and  800  men  at  Cotabato.  Two  columns  of 
about  300  men  each  were  formed  for  the  advance,  moving  up  the  river  by  steam  ves- 
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sels,  no  resistance  being  enconntered  except  at  ineffective  long  range.  A  landing 
was  made  near  the  wood  of  Kinodal,  where  several  '*jnramentado''  attacks  were 
made  on  the  troops.  A  sharp  fire  being  opened  from  the  woods,  the  Spanish 
repUed,  and  in  the  resulting  engagement  lost  one  killed  and  seven  wounded,  the 
Moros  losing  fifty  killed  and  wounded.  The  expedition  returned  to  Bacat,  where 
the  Moros  attacked  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  A  force  crossed  and  dis- 
persed them,  leaving  a  detachment  to  protect  the  crossing.  Moro  houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bacat  were  destroyed,  and,  leaving  a  garrison  of  500  to  hold  Bacat,  the 
remaining  troops  were  withdrawn  to  Cotabato. 

On  March  30  a  small  column  left  Cotabato  and  defeated  the  Moros  at  Tamon- 
taca  with  a  loss  of  15  killed,  and  a  few  days  later  sank  four  Moro  armed  vessels 
in  the  backwater  of  Sapacan,  10  others  escaping,  but  leaving  20  dead,  among 
them  the  Dato  Ladialajn. 

The  approach  of  the  rainy  season  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  further  opera- 
tions, and  Geneiul  Serina  reported  what  had  been  accomplished  to  the  captain- 
general.  The  latter,  ux)on  receiving  the  report,  resolved  upon  an  immediate 
campaign  in  person,  and  so  advised  Serina,  at  the  same  time  hiring  several  vessels, 
whose  arrival  at  Zamboanga  in  the  rainy  season  with  troops,  supplies,  commis- 
saries, and  forage  filled  the  garrison  with  astonishment.  General  Serina,  seeing 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  supplies  would  be  lost  by  the  wet  weather,  and  that  a 
campaign  during  the  rainy  season  would  only  result  in  heavy  losses  for  the  Spanish 
forces,  left  iZamboanga  late  in  September,  1886,  for  Manila,  where  he  i>ersuaded 
General  Terrero  to  wait  until  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  February 
before  making  an  advance. 

Upon  his  return  to  Zamboanga,  Serina  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Cota- 
bato, where  he  arrived  November  14.  On  the  15th  he  sailed  in  the  Bacolod  for  a 
trip  up  the  Bio  Grande,  preceded  by  a  g^unboat,  130  soldiers,  and  some  20  officers 
as  guard.  The  steamers,  joined  by  2  gunboats,  continued  the  voyage  to  Bacat. 
They  were  fired  upon  several  times  during  the  trip  up  and  once  while  returning. 
On  the  20th  it  was  learned  that  the  Dato  Sanhuan,  an  ally  of  the  Spaniards,  had 
been  assassinated  by  partisans  of  Uto,  and  that  the  latter  was  preparing  forts 
and  defenses  against  uie  threatened  campaign.  On  December  6,  300  men  reen- 
forced  Bacat.  On  the  same  day  the  followers  of  Dato  Ayunan  revenged  them- 
selves at  Talayan  for  the  lolling  of  his  brother  Sanhuan,  killing  7  of  Uto^s  fol- 
lowers, 2  of  whom  were  datos.    On  December  10,  500  men  reenforced  Cotabato. 

On  January  1,  1887,  Tumbao  was  occupied  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Matos  with 
about  300  men  from  Cotabato  and  a  company  of  engineers  from  Libungan.  A 
few  days  later  Lieutenant-Colonel  Holguin  followed  with  troops  from  Zamboanga 
and  Cotabato,  and  two  forts  were  constructed  at  a  bend  in  the  Bio  Grande,  10 
miles  from  Tumbao  and  3  from  Bacat. 

Meanwhile  G^eneral  Terrero  had  prepared  his  expedition,  and  early  in  January 
sailed  from  Manila  with  a  force  composed  of  5  infantry  regiments,  3  companies  of 
artillery,  2  squadrons  of  cavalry,  300  discipUnarios,  and  8  field  and  2  siege  guns. 
After  a  short  stop  at  Zamboanga  the  expedition  sailed  for  Polloc,  where  several 
gunboats  had  assembled.  On  the  14th  three  transports  were  sent  with  troops  to 
Forts  Bacat,  Liong,  and  Piramide  without  a  single  Moro  being  seen.  On  the  19th 
the  cavalry,  marines,  and  some  artillery  were  also  taken  to  Bacat.  To  compose 
the  expedition  ships  and  troops  had  been  drawn  from  throughout  the  archipelago, 
less  than  1,000  men  remaining  to  guard  Manila,  and  not  a  gunboat  or  a  soldier, 
except  of  the  civil  guard,  being  left  in  the  Visayas.  In  Jolo,  where  hostilities 
were  commencing.  Colonel  Arolas  had  but  320  men.  Considerable  discontent  was 
apparent  in  Manila  from  this  situation. 

The  field  forces  were  organized  into  two  columns,  the  first  under  General 
Serina  and  the  second  under  Colonel  San  Felin.  Serina' s  force  numbered  1,182 
men,  with  6  field  pieces  and  4  siege  guns;  the  column  of  San  Felin  was  1,129 
strong,  with  4  field  pieces;  1,100  men  were  retained  to  garrison  the  ten  forts  or 
stations  of  Cotabato,  Police,  Libungan,  Tumbao,  Taviran,  Tamontaca,  Liong, 
Piramide,  Bacat,  and  Kudaranga,  a  total  of  3.411  men  in  the  Rio  Grande  region. 
On  the  26th  two  columns  advanced  along  the  "  estero  "  of  Bacat,  one  numbering 
320  men  and  the  other  830.  The  launch  of  the  Aragon,  towing  two  boats  filled 
with  soldiers,  steamed  along  the  stream,  and  many  obstacles  were  removed  from 
the  channel.  Like  work  was  also  done  on  the  27th  and  the  28th.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  28th  General  Terrero  directed  a  force  of  460  men,  with  3  guns,  to 
bombard  the  forts  of  Saliling  from  the  estero  of  Buhayen.  The  Moros  repHed 
with  cannon,  ''lantacas,''  and  rifles,  but  without  effect.  On  the  29th  two  col- 
umns opened  a  road  for  7  Whitworth  guns,  which  opened  fire  on  the  forts  on  the 
30th,  the  bombardment  continuing  on  the  Slst.  On  February  2  a  general  advance 
was  made  by  three  columns  under  General  Terrero  and  Colonels  San  Felin  and 
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Matos,  that  nnder  the  captain-general  being  comx>08ed  almost  entirely  of  Span- 
iards, the  others  being  composed  largely  of  native  troops.  These  forces  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  forts  of  Saliling  almost  without  resistance  from  the  enemy, 
bat  abont  4  p.  m.  a  torrential  rain  tnmed  the  camp  into  a  swamp. 

As  the  torrents  of  rain  continued,  the  troops  were  obliged  to  take  refoge  at  the 
camp  of  Beina  Begente,  the  supplies  being  considerably  damaged.    A  sand  bat- 
tery was  built,  guarded  by  2  guns,  and  remained  garrisoned  by  1  company  and  20 
disciplinarios.    Although  up  to  this  time  the  losses  had  been  but  1  artilleryman 
MUed  and  2  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a  gun  charge,  the  hospitals  were  filled 
with  sick  owing  to  the  exposure.    On  the  9th,  the  storm  having  ceased,  the  cap- 
tain-general advanced  and  made  his  headquarters  at  the  wood  of  Einodal,  the 
front  being  covered  by  the  column  of  Matos  and  the  left  by  that  of  San  Felin. 
Eleven  cotas  (forts)  at  Lintunkan  impeded  the  march  and  on  the  11th  were  bom- 
barded by  6  Krupp  and  4  Plasencia  guns,  a  general  advance  being  made  by  day- 
li^t  on  the  12th. 

The  vanguard  was  formed  of  2  companies  and  120  disciplinarios,  under  Major 
Villabrille;  the  left  by  General  Serina,  a  column  of  8  regunents  and  the  sailoni 
from  the  Aragon;  the  right  bv  Colonel  San  Felin's  column  of  portions  of  2  regi- 
ments and  sailors  from  the  gunboats,  General  Terrero's  headquarters  being  escorted 
by  a  section  of  engineers  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  The  condition  of  the  ground 
greatly  retarded  the  column  by  delaying  the  cavalry. 

JJyon  arriving  at  the  backmiter  or  ''  estero ''  of  Lintunkan  16  forts  or  ''  cotas  " 
were  discovered,  but  as  the  greater  number  were  without  defenders  they  were 
occupied  after  a  very  slight  resistance  from  a  few  forts.  The  Sx>aniBh  loss  was  1 
killed,  1  drowned,  and  several  native  soldiers  wounded  in  the  feet  by  bamboo 
Bwues. 

On  the  13th  the  sacred  grove  was  occupied,  the  troops  wading  to  the  waist  in 
water  the  greater  part  of  the  time  and  driving  the  Moros  before  them  at  the 
grove.  The  Spanish  loss  was  6  killed  and  17  wounded.  The  forces  returned  to 
Camp  Beina  Begente.  A  white  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  first  fort  of  the  Dato 
Eabalo,  and  after  more  than  two  weeks  of  negotiations  the  Dato  Silungan, 
X)atemal  uncle  of  Uto,  presented  himself  to  Terrero  in  the  name  of  Uto,  and  on 
the  10th  of  March  returned  with  the  conditions  of  peace  signed  by  Uto,  his  wife 
Badja  Putri,  the' Sultan  of  Bacat,  and  others. 

General  Terrero  then  returned  to  Manila,  arriving  on  March  21,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  honors  and  congratulated  by  the  Madrid  Government.  The 
expedition  is  said  to  have  cost  over  1,000,000  pesos,  x)art  of  the  funds  being  taken 
from  the  fund  of  8,000,000  pesos  set  aside  for  the  harbor  works  of  Manila,  which 
were  greatly  crippled  thereby.  The  number  of  sick  was  very  great,  some  680 
having  been  sent  to  Zamboanga  or  Manila. 

CAMPAiaNS  OP  1886-87  at  jolo. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  Jolo  sultanate,  previously  described,  was  further 
complicated  in  January,  1886,  by  the  application  at  Manila  of  the  Dato  Hanm,  of 
FtmguA,  uncle  of  Amilol  and  cousin  of  Aliubdin,  and  the  only  living  Moro  sig- 
natory of  the  1878  treaty,  for  support  in  his  candidacy  for  the  sultanate.  He  was 
informed  by  the  governor-general  that  his  full  and  spontaneous  election  by  the 
council  of  Jolo  datos  would  be  recognized,  whereupon  he  returned  to  Pa^^B^na, 
promising  that  it  should  be  so.  The  earlv  part  or  1886  passed  quietly  at  Jolo, 
Colonel  Arolas  having  become  governor  of  tnat  station.  In  September  General 
Terrero  resolved  to  intervene  activelv  in  the  disputed  sultanate  question,  and 
announced  Dato  Harun  as  the  Sultan  of  Jolo  at  a  reception  at  the  MalacaSan  palace 
in  Manila,  the  reasons  given  for  this  action  bein^  that  Amilol,  aided  by  his  mother, 
was  gaining  the  ascendancy  and  that  his  accession  had  been  rendered  possible  by 
his  mother's  crime  of  poisoning  both  her  husband  and  the  late  Sultan  Badarudin. 
In  October  Harun  sailed  for  Jolo,  where  he  was  received  by  Colonel  Arolas.  Not 
being  supported  by  the  Jolo  datos,  it  was  necessary,  under  General  Terrero's  order, 
for  the  ^Muiish  troops  to  give  him  active  support.  Accordingly,  an  ei^)edition  of 
200  men,  with  a  grnnboat,  escorted  Harun  to  Parang,  where  he  was  received  as  sul- 
tan, but  he  soon  retired  to  Jolo.  Later  it  was  learned  that  the  Moros  of  the  ran- 
cheria  of  Maibun  were  attacking  those  of  Parang,  and  Arolas,  in  company  with 
Harun,  made  another  expedition  to  Parang  on  November  2,  where  several  more 
datos  swore  allegiance  to  him;  but  on  December  18  it  became  necessary  to  send  a 
gunboat,  with  150  men,  against  the  rancheria  of  Bauisang,  which  was  taken  by  the 
troops,  the  Moro  leader,  Ambut,  being  killed  in  the  fight.  Tajil,  a  partisan  of 
Hamn,  was  relieved  and  the  fort  of  Bauisang  destroyed. 

Early  in  January,  1887,  an  expedition  was  sent  with  a  launch  and  40  soldierB 
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against  Maibtm,  where  two  Moros  were  killed,  and  against  the  settlements  of 
Tamparan  and  Tnyat,  which  were  destroyed.  In  this  same  month  an  expedition 
destroyed  the  settlement  of  Tnmahan  and  Tandic  Bnnha.  Both  of  these  expedi- 
tions were  accompanied  by  the  new  saltan. 

At  Siassi  the  governor,  Rossi,  attacked  and  destroyed  Dato  Gran's  fort,  about 
3  miles  from  Siassi,  on  January  22;  14  Moros  were  killed  in  this  fight. 

By  the  1st  of  February  the  «folo  situation  was  critical.  More  than  half  the  gar- 
rison had  been  withdrawn  for  the  Rio  Grande  expedition,  leaving  less  than  300 
men  to  garrison  the  town  and  Fort  Alphonso  XII. 

The  most  important  datos  had  joined  Amilol  Quiram,  and  about  3,000  hostile 
Moros  infested  the  neighborhood  of  Jolo,  making  it  almost  impossible  for  the  gar- 
rison to  rest  day  or  night.  During  the  first  week  in  February  five  nights  were 
spent  by  the  Spaniards  in  momentary  expectation  of  an  attack,  and  the  situation 
became  most  critical.  The  Moros  of  Tawi-Tawi,  Tatang,  Bongao,  and  Tapul  were 
also  in  arms,  as  well  as  those  of  Siassi.  In  the  latter  island  the  fort  was  attacked 
on  the  10th  and  12th,  but  the  assailants  were  driven  off  with  a  loss  in  both  cases. 
At  Torre  Resina,  on  the  Island  of  Lapac,  opposite  Siassi,  a  small  garrison  of  9  men 
was  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  Moros  on  the  13th,  1  being  lolled  and  another 
wounded  in  the  first  attack,  and  later  sustaining  a  siege  of  three  days  from  300 
Moros,  until  relieved  by  a  force  of  56  men  from  Siassi,  under  Capt.  Fernandez, 
In  the  siege  the  Moros  lost  30  killed;  the  garrison  1  wounded. 

The  Mindanao  campaign  was  terminated  in  March,  and  the  Jolo  garrison 
returned,  and  on  March  12  the  strength  was  about  400.  A  further  reenforoement 
arrived  from  Zamboanga  in  April.  It  was  ordered  that  the  troops  should  embark 
at  midnight  for  an  expedition.  The  artillery  started  with  the  e:roedition,  but  a 
deep  ravine  made  its  return  to  Jolo  necessary.  At  daybreak  the  Moros  com- 
menced to  fire  upon  the  troops,  and  in  turn  the  Spaniards  burned  the  houses  along 
the  trail,  both  in  order  to  signal  their  advance  to  the  fieet  and  to  repress  the 
activity  of  the  Moros.  At  noon  the  expedition  arrived  in  sight  of  Maibun,  beyond 
which  lay  the  Spanish  fleet  at  anchor.  The  principal  fort  formed  a  quadrangle 
about  80  meters  square.  The  north  face ,  which  was  the  one  to  be  assailed,  being  of 
coral  rock  and  2^  meters  in  height.  The  south  face  fronted  the  sea  and  had  been 
strengtiiened  with  a  double  parapet  of  tree  trunks  over  4  meters  in  height  and 
five  embrasures  for  cannon,  each  well  protected.  The  east  and  west  sides  were 
protected  fully  by  timber,  swamp,  and  river  and  were  weaker  in  construction, 
but  an  attack  there  was  impracticable.  In  the  interior  of  the  fort  was  the  sultan's 
palace,  a  ten-sided  building  upon  high,  wooden  pillars,  and  two  smaller  buildings. 

The  Spanidi  advance  formed  in  line  at  the  river,  some  300  meters  from  uie 
fort;  2  comi)anies  of  the  Second  Regiment,  the  rifle  section,  and  second  com- 
pany of  disciplinarios  formed  the  head  of  the  column,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Novella,  and  forded  the  river.  The  firing  then  became  general.  The  Moro  fort 
had  an  American  machine  gun,  which  inflicted  some  losses  upon  the  assailants, 
but  after  a  fierce  resistance  to  the  Spanish  charge,  led  by  Colonel  Arolas  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Novella,  the  fort  was  captured.  The  Moro  loss  was  about  130 
killed  (of  which  about  one-third  were  killed  during  the  march);  the  Si)aniBh  lost 
14  killed  and  77  wounded.  The  Spanish  casmdities  included  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Novella,  wounded,  while  in  the  list  of  Moro  killed  were  Naquid  Pula,  governor 
of  Maibun,  the  Panglima  Timbul,  and  four  datos. 

At  the  close  of  the  fight  the  fieet  landed  the  Sultan  Harun  with  50  men,  the 
town  and  the  Chinese  quarter  were  burned,  and  the  fort  destroyed.  On  the  17th 
the  eniedition  returned  to  Jolo. 

On  May  9  Arolas  embarked  800  men  on  the  fleet,  disembarked  at  Parang,  and 
marched  upon  the  fort  of  Panglima  Alimanaran,  about  4  kilometers  in  the 
interior.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  troops  the  chief  hoisted  the  Spanish  flag  and 
submitted  to  the  Sultan  Harun,  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition. 

The  Panglima  Sayari,  chief  leader  of  Tapul  Island,  still  remained  hostile  to 
Harun,  and  on  May  23  Arolas  and  the  Sultan,  with  about  800  men,  sailed  for 
Tapul.  At  7  in  the  morning  the  expeditionary  forces  disembarked,  together  with 
100  men  from  the  fleet;  the  gunboats  then  opened  fire  on  the  fort  and  also  shelled 
the  surrounding  hills.  A  captain  was  sent  with  two  companies  of  the  disciplina- 
rios to  occupy  the  settlement  of  the  friendly  Dato  Buloan,  but  either  by  the  igno- 
rance or  the  treachery  of  the  Moro  guide  he  encountered  a  force  or  some  800 
Moros  in  a  well-defended  position,  who  were  commanded  by  the  Panglima  Sayari 
in  person.  Arolas  hurried  to  the  scene,  and  realizing  the  danger  of  defeat  sent 
back  for  two  more  companies  and  four  Plasencia  guns.  A  heavy  fire  was  opened 
upon  the  Moros,  and  their  leader  Sayari,  with  great  coolness,  appeared  from  timd 
to  time  upon  the  parapet  encouraging  his  men  to  resist  to  the  utmost.  The  fight 
lasted  for  four  hours  and  a  half  and  was  only  terminated  by  a  desperate  attack 
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from  the  entire  Spanish  force  led  by  Arolas  in  person,  the  Moro  defense  being 
taken  in  hand-to-hand  fighting,  the  Panglima  Sayari  falling  dead  in  the  midst  of 
the  stmggle,  together  with  several  of  his  chiefs.  The  total  Moro  dead  numbered 
over  90,  the  Spanish  loss  being  18  killed  and  115  wonnded.  The  expedition 
returned  to  Jolo  the  following  day. 

As  a  result  of  these  fights  many  datos  submitted  to  Harun,  among  them  being 
Anislusin  of  Siassi  and  Janjari  of  Lati.  Amilol  Quiram  and  lus  mother  had  taken 
refuge  at  Talipao,  while  Aliubdin  requested  a  conference.  But  the  Panglima 
Sakilan,  who  governed  the  northwestern  part  of  the  island  of  Pata,  situated  south 
of  Jolo,  remained  in  a  state  of  open  hostility,  and  after  an  examination  of  the 
coasts  of  Pata  in  June,  Arolas  decided  to  lead  an  exx)edition  to  that  island.  For 
this  purpose  couEuderable  reenforcements,  especially  the  artillery  and  engineers, 
were  sent  to  Jolo  early  in  September,  where  the  expedition  was  formed.  It  num- 
bered some  1,500  men;  the  forces  also  had  a  battery  of  four  Plasencia  guns. 
The  Iroops  embarked  on  the  gunboats  on  September  19,  arriving  off  the  "  cota  '* 
of  Sakilan  on  the  morning  of  the  20th .  The  forces  were  disembarked  and  advanced 
against  the  fort,  which  was  bombarded  by  the  fleet  and  finally  taken  by  assault 
between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  following  day  another  encounter 
took  place,  resulting  in  the  flight  of  the  Moros.  The  Spanish  losses  were  21 
wounded.  Colonel  Arolas  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  but  continued  in  com- 
mand at  Jolo. 

On  December  2,  the  Sultan  Harun  was  obliged  to  return  to  Jolo  from  the 
island  of  Boal  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  General  Arolas 
found  himself  obliged  to  head  a  force  of  700  of  the  Second  Regiment  and  disci- 
plinarios,  which  embarked  at  once  with  5  gunboats.  Arriving  off  Boal  the  troops 
disembarked  and  carried  the  Moro  forts  after  a  short  action  in  which  5  men 
were  wounded.  The  Moro  loss  was  45  killed,  32  of  whom  were  at  the  fort  and  13 
* '  juramentados ' '  who  had  attacked  the  first  landing  party.  On  the  4th  the  troops 
returned  to  Jolo. 

The  beginning  of  1888  witnessed  several  expeditions  and  combats,  the  first  being 
against  the  Moros  of  Sariol.  At  dawn  on  February  19  two  half  brigades  marchea 
out  of  Jolo,  the  first  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Novella,  the  second  under  Capt. 
Victor  Diaz,  of  the  artillery.  The  headquarters  and  Sultan  Harun  also  accompa- 
nied the  forces.  No  opposition  was  encountered  until  the  district  of  the  Dato 
Yulcone  was  entered,  but  at  that  time  a  general  fire  was  opened  against  the  entire 
column.  After  some  sharp  fighting  the  Moros  were  driven  off  and  the  troops 
advanced.  After  a  short  mterval  the  attack  was  renewed,  an  hour  being  con- 
sumed in  gaining  the  plateau  of  Tambayang.  After  a  short  rest  General  Arolas 
decided  to  fall  back  to  Jolo,  and  the  column  retired,  harassed  by  the  Moros  until 
the  territory  of  the  friendly  Dato  Yau-Yali  was  reached.  Jolo  was  reentered  at 
5  in  the  afternoon,  the  troops  having  suffered  a  loss  of  2  killed  and  18  wounded,  13 
of  the  latter  being  disciplinarios.  The  Moro  loss  as  reported  was  7  killed  and  16 
wounded. 

Another  exx>edition  to  Paticolo  on  February  24  resulted  in  the  death  of  some 
11  Moros  and  the  wounding  of  60.  The  Spanish  forces  lost  1  officer  and  19  men 
wounded,  15  from  the  disciplinarios. 

On  the  27th  4  companies  of  artillery,  a  mountain  section  with  2  guns,  a  company 
of  engineers,  and  250  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  arrived  at  Jolo.  On  March  8  at 
daylight  an  expedition  nearly  2.000  strong  left  Jolo,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Arolas,  for  a  march  through  the  little-known  district  of  Lati.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  the  settlement  of  the  Panglima  Arosa  was  taken  and 
destroyed,  the  Spanish  having  7  wounded,  the  losses  of  the  enemy  being  consider- 
ably greater. 

On  the  11th  another  expedition,  numbering  1,500  men,  left  Jolo  on  7  war  vessels 
in  the  harbor  and  disembarked  at  the  point  of  Pandanan,  in  the  eastern  x>art  of 
the  island.  A  vigorous  campaign  was  then  begrtm,  the  Moros  being  defeated  at 
Paticolo,  Porrion,  Piquidapo,  and  Piquidajo  on  the  15th,  16th,  19th,  22d,  26th,  and 
27lii  of  March,  the  dead  Moros  amounting  to  the  number  of  56.  The  Spanish 
losses  were  7  killed  and  84  wounded  in  the  several  fights. 

Notwithstanding  the  apx>arent  supremacy  of  Sultan  Harun,  the  Moros  of  Jolo 
I)ersisted  in  their  allegiance  to  Amilol  Quiram,  and  the  Spanish  Government  gave 
up  the  attempt  to  force  Harun  upon  the  people.  Amilol  Quiram  was  then  recog- 
nized as  the  Sultan  of  Jolo. 

CAMPAIGNS  AGAINST  MINDANAO  MOB06. 

On  January  5, 1888,  Lieutenant-Gtoneral  Weyler  became  captain-general  in  suc- 
cession to  General  Terrero.  Upon  his  arrival  the  military  forces  of  the  Philip- 
pines numbered  12,800  men,  of  whom  1,400  were  Spaniards  (of  the  artillery  regi- 
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ment)  and  the  balance  natives.  The  years  1888  and  1889  were  without  important 
military  operations,  and  iif  the  latter  year  the  infantry  regimenta  were  renum- 
bered. The  new  names  and  numbers,  dating  from  October  31, 1889,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Sixty-eighth,  Sixty-ninth,  Seventieth,  Seventy-first,  Seventy-second,  Seventy- 
third,  and  Seventy-fourth.    The  disciplinary  battalion  was  also  retained. 

The  fortified  isthmus  from  Lintogup  to  Tucuran,  begun  by  Terrero,  was  finished 
in  1890,  the  fort  of  Infanta  Isabel  being  midway  at  Lubig.  Posts  were  established 
at  Parang-Parang,  Tinancu,  and  Macar,  the  latter  on  the  Bay  of  Sarangani.  Rela- 
tions with  the  Mindanao  Moros,  especially  those  of  Lake  Lanao,  a  region  which 
had  not  been  visited  by  Spanish  forces  since  the  days  of  Corcuera,  two  and  a  half 
centuries  before,  began  to  be  strained  through  the  establishment  of  those  posts, 
and  Weyler  decided  that  operations  were  necessary  against  further  aggressions. 
However,  the  outbreak  in  the  Caroline  Islands  in  June,  1890,  made  an  expedition 
to  that  distant  part  of  the  colony  necessary  and  delayed  operations  in  Mindanao 
until  April,  1891.  On  October  15, 1890,  a  band  of  Moros  surprised  the  settlement 
of  Monticao,  near  Iligan,  killing  20  natives  and  carrying  off  24.  Other  attacks  of 
a  minor  nature  also  took  place.  On  April  16, 1891,  (General  Weyler  sailed  for  Min- 
danao, and  on  the  20th  arrived  at  Parang-Parang,  where  4  companies  of  the  Span- 
ish artillery  regiment,  3  companies  of  the  Sixty-eighth,  3  companies  of  the  Seventy- 
second  regiment,  a  section  of  cavalry,  and  2  mountain  guns  were  assembled. 

Two  expeditionary  columns  were  organized  under  Lieutenant-Colonels  Marina 
and  Hernandez  and  took  the  field  on  the  23d  and  24th  of  April,  respectively.  That 
of  Marina,  composed  of  the  Spanish  comx>any  and  the  three  companies  of  the 
Sixty-eighth,  marched  from  Parang  upon  the  rancheria  of  Lipauan  on  the  23d, 
arriving  at  the  place  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  and  discovered  a  fort  garrisoned 
by  30  or  40  Moros.  The  place  was  attacked  and  captured,  1  Spaniard  being 
severely  wounded,  and  at  11  that  night  the  return  march  for  Parang  was  taken 
up,  the  latter  place  bein^  reached  in.  a  sixteen-hour  march  of  great  difficulty. 

The  column  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hernandez,  composed  of  one  Spanish 
company  and  three  companies  of  the  Seventy-second  Regiment,  left  Parang  on  the 
24th  against  the  rancheria  of  Buldung.  The  first  day  six  rivers  had  to  be  crossed, 
the  column  bivouacking,  the  march  being  resumed  the  next  morning.  The  camp 
that  night  was  beside  the  Rio  Sumased,  the  advance  being  resumed  at  dawn  on 
the  26th.  At  half  past  8  the  column  arrived  before  the  cota  of  Buldung,  which 
was  defended  by  about  200  Moros.  The  column  immediately  attacked  and  took 
the  fort  with  a  loss  of  2  killed,  3  severely  wounded,  and  5  slightly  wounded,  one  of 
the  latter  being  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hernandez.  Six  dead  Moros  were  seen  and 
many  were  wounded.    The  following  day  the  column  returned  to  its  base. 

On  the  28th  a  force  consisting  of  6  companies  left  Parang  for  Baras,  where  a 
fort  was  constructed  with  a  capacity  of  200  men.  Elxpeditions  were  also  sent  out 
through  the  country  between  Parang  and  Tucuran  and  to  the  lake  called  Lanao 
Chico  by  the  Spaniards  (now  Dapao) .  The  Lanao  Moros,  however,  attacked  the 
forces  at  Baras  several  times,  in  one  of  which  attacks  the  Sultan  of  Bayat  was 
wounded. 

On  April  30  a  column  composed  of  8  companies,  commanded  by  Colonel  Hore, 
of  the  artillery,  left  Baras  for  Maladi,  where  a  body  of  Malanao  Moros  were 
reported  to  be  fortified,  and  after  a  few  hgurs'  march  the  vanguard,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hernandez,  discovered  the  Moros  in  a  fort  strongly  protected. 
Upon  seeing  the  Spanish  force,  many  Moros  attacked  the  column,  but  Hernandez 
advanced  and  took  the  fort  after  a  hard  fight.  No  less  than  85  dead  Moros,  includ- 
ing the  Sultan  Benidel  and  11  dates,  were  found  within  the  fort,  and  21  prisoners 
were  taken.  The  Spanish  loss  was  but  2  killed  and  3  severely  wounded.  This 
fight  is  deemed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  between  the  Spanish  and 
Moros. 

But  just  at  this  time  all  operations  were  stopi)ed  by  an  epidemic  of  la  grippe," 
which  so  affected  the  troops  that  on  June  24  but  250  men  were  fit  for  duty,  not 
one  of  whom  was  a  Spaniard.  At  Parang  450  were  sick;  at  Cotabato,  150;  at 
Zamboanga,  600,  and  190  at  Isabela  de  Basilan. 

General  Weyler  occupied  Malabang  in  July,  1891 ,  with  eight  companies  and 
commenced  the  erection  of  Fort  Corcuera,  which  occupied  nearly  the  site  of  Cor- 
cuera's  Sabanilla.  A  column  under  Captain  Pintos  was  also  sent  toward  Ganassi 
and  took  two  cotas.  The  Moros  attacked  Malabang  but  were  repulsed,  and  Wey- 
ler left  for  the  Rio  Grande,  where  the  construction  of  three  forts  was  ordered. 
Communication  was  also  opened  with  Ca^ayan  de  Misamis,  the  mail  being  sent 
by  the  Pulangi  (Rio  Grande)  River  to  Catituan  and  then  via  land  through  Linabo 
to  Cagayan.  The  politico-military  government  of  Cotabato  was  also  divided, 
that  part  of  the  river  Nituan  to  Punta  do  Firchas  being  erected  in  the  *'Coman- 
dancia  de  la  Bahia  niana." 

General  Weyler  then  decided  to  attack  the  Lanao  Moros  from  the  north.    To 
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divert  the  attention  of  those  living  on  the  sonthem  part  of  the  lake,  he  ordered 
the  commanding  officer  on  Illana  Bay  to  make  a  demonstration  toward  Ganassi 
about  August  17,  penetrating  as  far  as  possible  into  the  enemy's  territory.  The 
troops  for  the  mam  attack  were  organized  into  a  '*  flying  colunm"  of  360  men, 
under  Captain  Pintos;  the  ** first  column'*  of  300  men,  under  Colonel  Castilla, 
of  the  artillery;  the  '*  second  column"  of  522  men,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cortijo.  The  '*  first "  and  **  flying  "  columns  were  landed  at  Linamon  Aueust  15, 
1891,  and  marched  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Agus  River  toward  the  lake,  while  the 
**  second  "  colunrn  marched  out  of  Iligan  on  the  16th,  following  the  right  bank  of 
the  Agus  to  the  lake.  Another  force  was  landed  at  Galan  to  prevent  the  Moros 
of  the  rancheria  of  Manay  from  aiding  those  of  Marantao,  while  a  body  of  160 
men  occupied  Balud.  The  various  columns  returned  on  the  l^d  to  their  respective 
starting  places,  having  severely  punished  the  above-mentioned  rancherias,  killed 
their  datos  and  the  leader  Amay  Pac-Pac,  together  with  many  other  Moros,  and 
displayed  the  Spanish  flag  where  it  had  not  been  seen  for  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  years.  A  fort  was  also  erected  near  Momunga,n  en  route  to  Lake  Lanao  from 
Iligan,  and  another  post  was  established  on  the  river  Liangan,  near  the  point  of 
Binuni,  which  was  named  Almonte,  after  the  Spanish  general  of  that  name  who 
fought  the  Moros  more  than  a  hundred  years  before.  The  Illana  Bay  column, 
which  left  on  August  17,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Antonio  Moras,  for  Ganassi,  defeatad 
the  Moros  at  Catsdaluan,  near  the  lake,  killing  7,  and  then  retumin|^  to  Malabang 
with  a  loss  of  1  wounded.  As  a  consequence  of  this  march  many  chiefs  and  datos, 
including  the  Sultan  of  Ganassi,  presented  themselves  at  Malabang  and  recognized 
the  suzerainty  of  Spain. 

(General  Weyler  was  relieved  as  captain-general  of  the  Philippines  on  November 
17, 1891,  being  succeeded  by  Despujol,  who,  on  a  visit  to  Momungan,  narrowly 
escaped  assassination  at  the  hands  of  a  Moro  dato,  who  killed  several  soldiers 
when  he  discovered  his  inability  to  find  the  captain-general.  On  May  4, 1891, 
Lieut.  Gton.  Ramon  Blanco  became  captain-general.  He  conducted  the  last  con- 
siderable Moro  campaign  in  Mindanao. 

Iligan  was  determined  upon  as  the  base  of  supplies,  and  Blanco  arrived  there 
in  March,  1894,  by  which  time  8,000  troops  had  been  assembled  there.  The  troops 
worked  upon  the  road  from  Iligan  to  Momungan,  and  250  convicts  sent  from 
Bilibid  prison,  Manila,  were  added  to  the  road  force. 

On  April  11a  band  of  about  100  Moros  made  an  attack  upon  the  cattle  guard  at 
Malabang,  consisting  of  35  men,  but  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  7  killed  and 
several  wounded.  IJi)on  hearing  the  firing  other  troops  came  out,  accompanied 
by  Capt.  Manuel  Prieto,  the  i)olitico-military  governor  of  the  district,  who  was 
attacked  by  some  of  the  wounded  Moros  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  cared  for, 
and  wounded  so  badly  that  his  left  hand  had  to  be  amputated. 

General  Blanco  left  Iligan  for  Momungan  April  22.  On  the  28d  the  Moros 
attacked  a  detachment  of  woodcutters  at  Cabasaran,  wounding  23,  including 
Lieutenant  Salgado  of  the  Seventy-fourth.  The  Moros,  however,  were  driven  off, 
leaving  9  dead  on  the  groimd  and  many  wounded.  In  May  reenforcements  of  350 
arrived  at  Iligan. 

In  May  the  Spanish  advance  lines  were  at  Pantar,  where  General  Parrado  and 
Colonel  Novella  also  had  their  headquarters,  and  Cabasaran  was  occupied.  The 
greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  tran8i)ortation  of  supplies,  the  carabao 
becoming  useless  through  fatigue,  and  the  trail  being  too  rough  for  the  supplies 
to  be  taken  in  baskets  on  t)oles.  On  May  8  a  company  of  disciplinarios  was 
attacked  at  Pagua,  about  2  kilometers  from  Ulama,  by  some  60  Moros,  wha 
wounded  2  men,  1  mortally.  The  Moros  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  8  killed  and 
some  25  wounded. 

On  May  15  General  Blanco  published  a  general  order  by  which  the  field  forces 
were  organized  into  a  brigade,  under  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Julian  Gonzales 
Parrado,  the  politico-military  governor  of  Mindanao,  divided  into  two  demibri- 
gades,  as  follows:  First  demibrigade,  11  companies,  Col.  Federico  Novella,  com- 
manding; second  demibrigade,  10  companies.  Col.  Enrique  Hore,  commanding; 
troops  attached  to  general  headquarters,  about  750  men. 

On  May  22  Moros  near  Momimgan  attacked  a  convoy  guarded  by  250  men  and 
killed  4  and  wounded  7  soldiers.  They  were  driven  off  with  a  loss  of  4  killed,  one 
of  whom  was  the  Dato  Sampiano,  who  had  tried  to  kill  Despujol  on  his  visit  to 
nigan  and  Momungan  about  two  years  before.  On  June  2,  while  a  convoy  was 
being  escorted  to  Camp  Ulama  from  Momungan,  15  Moros  attacked  the  convoy, 
killing  4  soldiers  and  wounding  2,  but  were  driven  off  with  loss  of  8  or  10  killed. 

On  the  3d  Colonel  Novella,  with  his  demibrigade,  made  a  reconnoissance.  After 
much  hard  work  in  the  jungle  and  crossing  ravines,  the  height  of  Tomarmol  was 
climbed  about  10  a.  m.,  the  Moros  offering  slight  resistance.    In  the  afternoon 
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Pimba  and  Panco  were  taken  without  difficulty,  and  the  column  returned  to 
camp.  The  Spanish  loss  was  1  killed  and  3  wounded,  that  of  the  Moros  being  esti- 
mated at  16  killed  and  many  wounded.  On  June  5  Colonel  Novella  captured  the 
cota  of  Dato  Noral  Eakin  at  Mut  Pu,  with  a  loss  of  2  wounded,  the  Moros 
retreating  without  much  resistimce.    The  column  returned  to  camp. 

In  June  Blanco  left  Parrado  in  command  of  the  operations  in  Mindanao,  return- 
ing to  Manila  on  the  19th. 

On  June  9  a  band  of  500  Moros  attacked  the  troops  working  on  the  road  near 
Pantar;  41  Moros  were  killed  and  about  50  wounded.  June  26  the  sick  in  hospital 
at  nigan  numbered  147,  of  whom  46  were  Spaniards  and  101  natives;  malarial 
fever  and  dysentery  prevailing  among  the  former  and  ulcers  and  intestinal  catarrh 
prevailing  among  the  latter.  On  July  9, 400  Moros  from  various  rancherias,  com- 
manded by  Juama  Mamasa  Balabagan,  of  Maguindanao,  attacked  a  road- working 
force  under  Captain  Salazar,  who  was  killed,  as  were  also  several  of  his  men. 
After  a  hard  fight  the  Moros  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  26  killed,  14  mortally 
and  46  others  were  wounded,  among  the  latter  being  5  datos  and  a  pandita 
(priest). 

On  July  24  the  advance  arrived  near  the  lake  of  Calaganan,  where  more  than 
1,000  Moros  under  the  Dato  Amani  Pac  Pac  and  the  sultans  of  Maciu,  Ramain, 
and  Tugaya  had  assembled.  Here  the  Spaniards  were  attacked  by  more  than  500 
Moros,  ambushed  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  driven  back  in  some  confusion. 
A  reenforcement  of  200  arrived  at  this  moment;  an  advance  was  ordered  and  the 
Moros  were  driven  back,  the  Spanish  loss  being  2  killed  and  9  wounded,  while 
that  of  the  Moros  was  reported  as  about  250  killed  and  300  arms  left  on  the  field. 

In  September  the  Sultan  Rumani,  the  reputed  ruler  of  18  towns  on  the  lake, 
visited  the  Spanish  commander  at  Ulama,  to  indicate  his  desire  for  peace  with 
Spain.  In  October  the  work  of  building  the  suspension  bridge  across  the  Ag^ 
was  begun. 

About  November  10  G^eneral  Blanco  returned  to  the  scene  of  ox)erations  for  a 
short  time  only.  The  Agus  River  bridge  was  finished  and  opened  on  February  27, 
1895.  The  bridge  consisted  of  a  suspension  span  40  meters  long,  with  approaches 
of  21  meters  and  12  meters,  respectively,  and  was  intended  to  bear  the  weight  of 
railway  trains. 

In  February  General  Blanco  again  visited  Iligan,  and  on  March  10,  at  jioon,  the 
cota  of  Amani  Pac  Pac  at  Marahui  was  attacked  by  Spaniards.  After  a  fight 
of  four  hours  the  fort  was  taken  and  the  army  gained  the  desired  position  on  Lake 
Lanao;  Generals  Blanco,  Parrado,  and  Aguirre  were  present  and  a  cantonment 
was  at  once  established. 

On  May  9  some  40  Moros  attacked  Las  Piedras,  killing  2  and  wounding  3  sol- 
diers, but  themselves  losing  9  killed.  On  July  12  some  40  Moros  from  the  ranche- 
rias of  Tugaya  and  Putud,  bearing  a  Sx)anish  flag,  approached  a  working  party 
and  attacked  the  soldiers,  escaping  with  several  rifles,  after  killing  2  soldiers  ana 
wounding  38. 

On  August  18  the  launch  Lanao  was  launched  at  Marahui,  the  others  being 
nearly  finished. 

Many  Moro  dignitaries  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  Spain  about  this  time,  among 
them  being  the  Kajah  Mudaof  Ganassi,  the  Dato  Pranga-Rungan  of  Tugayas,  and 
the  Dato  uregan  of  Maciu,  said  to  have  been  the  councilor-general  of  the  Lake 
of  Lanao. 

In  October,  1895,  the  Spanish  forces  were  again  reorganized,  a  division  of  two 
brigades  being  constituted.  The  division  was  commanded  by  Qten.  Gonzales 
Parrado,  the  Northern  Brigade  by  General  de  los  Rios,  and  the  Southern  Brigade 
by  General  Luis  Huertas. 

Divisional  troops:  Three  companies  engineers,  mortar  battery,  cavalry  squadron, 
and  troons  of  the  military  administration. 

First  (Northern)  Brigade:  About  10  companies  of  infantry,  2  companies  discipli- 
narios,  and  1  mountain  battery. 

Second  (Southern)  Brigade:  About  10  companies  of  infantry,  2  companies  dis- 
ciplinarios,  2  companies  of  engineers,  1  company  of  foot  artillery,  1  mountain 
battery. 

The  garrisons  were  as  follows:  Two  companies  of  infantry  and  1  company  of 
engineers  at  Iligan;  1  company  of  infantry  at  Las  Piedras;  2  companies  of  infantry 
at  Camp  Maria  Cristina;  2  companies  of  infantry  at  Momungan;  one-half  company 
of  infantry  at  Fort  Tiradores;  3i  companies  of  infantry  at  Camp  Victoria.  At 
Fort  Briones,  one-half  comx>any  infantry;  Fort  Salazar,  1  company  engineers,  1 
comimny  infantry;  Fort  Lumbayanegui,  one-third  company  of  infantry;  Fort 
Nuevo,  one-half  company  of  Infantry;  camp  at  Marahui,  10  companies  of  infantry, 
1  mountain  battery,  1  company  engineers,  mortar  battery,  naval  battery,  and 
cavalry  squadron. 
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For  escort  purposes  each  branch  of  the  service  was  to  famish  an  eighth  of  its 
force,  except  the  cavalry,  which  was  to  fnmish  only  a  noncommissioned  officer  and 
4  soldiers.  Garrisons  of  forts  mentioned  above  were  exempted  from  furnishing 
escorts.  Troops  from  nigan  were  to  convoy  trains  through  to  Marahni.  Troops 
of  the  Seventy-third  and  Seventy-fourth  to  return  to  Sungut  and  Victoria  the  fol- 
lowing morning  and  while  resting  were  only  to  be  employed  in  instruction  and 
riflepractice. 

*  *  The  *  *  cargadores ' '  (bearers)  were  not  to  be  employed  in  any  other  labor  what- 
ever. 

From  the  report  of  General  Blanco,  dated  Marahui,  October  19, 1895,  to  the 
Spanish  minister  of  war,  the  following  is  gleaned: 

Both  horses  and  carabao  are  unsuitable  for  work  on  the  road,  the  former  on 
account  of  lack  of  strength  and  the  latter  on  account  of  slowness  and  inability  to 
work  without  very  frequent  water  or  mud  baths.  In  consequence  half  of  the 
army  was  compelled  to  work  at  keeping  the  road  in  repair. 

Material  for  35  kilometers  of  the  railway  was  at  Iligan,  which  was  enough  to 
complete  the  same  to  the  suspension  bridge  of  Alphonso  XIII  over  the  Agus. 

The  railway  route  would  have  to  deviate  from  the  road  slightly  to  the  west  in 
the  first  10  or  12  kilometers  from  Iligan  in  order  to  ascend  the  passes  of  Tominubo 
and  Nonucan,  Fort  Maria  Cristina  being  450  meters  above  the  sea  at  the  head  of 
the  Nonucan.  From  Maria  Cristina  to  the  bridge  the  railway  could  follow  the 
wagon  road.  From  Iligan  to  Fort  de  las  Piedras  was  11  kilometers;  from  the 
latter  fort  to  the  river  Nonucan  was  2  kilometers.  The  bridge  over  this  river  is 
conmianded  by  Fort  Maria  Cristina,  which  also  covers  several  trails  leading  to 
important  Moro  rancherias.  From  the  river  Nonucan  to  the  fort  at  Momungan 
on  Agus  River,  which  is  of  considerable  width  at  this  point,  was  4  kilometers. 
From  Momungan  to  Fort  Tiradores  at  Banar  3  kilometers.  This  fort  commanded 
the  approaches  to  some  rancherias,  and  also  the  ascent  to  the  cota  of  Bulut 
on  the  same  hill,  while  4  kilometers  distant  was  the  lake  of  Calaganan,  near 
which  were  Fort  Victoria  and  Fort  Salgado,  the  latter  near  the  wood  of  Bialete. 
To  this  succeeds  the  plateau  of  Ulama,  dominated  by  Fort  Briones,  which  is  in 
sight  of  Fort  Salazar^  2  kilometers  distant.  This  latter  fort,  situated  40  meters 
above  the  bridge  of  Alphonso  XIII  across  the  Agus,  together  with  the  Fort  of 
Sungut,  on  the  opposite  bank,  commanded  the  crossing  and  also  guarded  Linanan. 
For  5  kilometers  beyond  Sungut  the  country  was  rolling,  open,  and  cultivated, 
and  protected  by  the  small  fort  of  Lumbayanaqui,  which  also  guarded  the  near-by 
wood  of  Vito.  Here  the  road  ascended  a  precipitous  hill  to  the  extensive  and  ele- 
vated plateau  in  which  Lake  Lanao  is  situated  at  a  level  of  about  800  meters 
above  the  sea.  At  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  Fort  Nuevo,  2  kilometers  from 
Marahui,  the  station  on  the  lake.  Marahui  was  also  flanked  by  the  redoubts  of 
Aranda  and  Allanegui,  which  defended  the  landing  place. 

On  February  17, 1896,  about  a  thousand  reenforcements  arrived  at  Iligan  from 
Manila.  General  Blanco  and  G^eneral  Aguirre  also  visited  Iligan  on  Marcn  6.  The 
road  was  found  in  bad  condition  on  account  of  eight  days'  rain.  On  March  12  the 
captain-general  arrived  at  Marahui.  The  water  supply  from  Lake  Lanao  was 
found  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  that  from  a  spring  at  Fort  Nuevo. 

Two  Moros  seized  the  nfles  of  2  native  soldiers,  and  on  the  night  of  the  12th 
Fort  Nuevo,  garrisoned  by  50  men,  was  attacked  by  the  Moros,  who  were  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  several  killed. 

The  maximum  temperature  of  Marahui  is  stated  to  have  been  27°  C,  and  mini- 
mum 12°  C.  (April  and  May). 

On  February  25  Fort  Reina  Regente,  on  the  hiUs  of  Tlnuncup,  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  18  meters  about  the  sea,  was  garrisoned.  The  commanding  officer.  Col. 
Ricarto  Perez,  is  said  to  have  been  asked  by  Dato  Uto  if  10,000  men  could  take 
the  fort,  to  which  the  Sx)anish  officer  replied  that  all  the  Moros  in  Mindanao 
could  not  take  it.  At  this  time  the  most  advanced  x>ost  of  the  Spaniards  was  Fort 
Picit,  34  miles  above  Reina  Regente,  but  another  at  Catituan,  8  leagues  beyond 
Picit,  was  contemplated. 

On  March  20  a  company  of  disciplinarios  under  Capt.  Felipe  Garde  was  attacked 
by  a  number  of  Moros  while  clearing  ground  near  the  new  fort  of  Corcuera  at 
Malabang,  losing  5  rifles  and  having  7  men  wounded.  Later  these  Moros  were 
surprised  at  Baqui,  near  old  Fort  Corcuera,  18  being  killed  and  12  wounded.  On 
March  30  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops,  together  with  180  Moro  allies,  left  Cor- 
cuera for  the  source  of  the  river  Mataling  in  search  of  a  hostile  force  from  the 
rancherias  of  Pualas,  Bacolod,  G^adungan,  Boras,  and  Dinaposas,  but  without 
result. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  the  gunboat  Panay  shelled  some  Moros  at  thQ 
mouth  of  the  river  Macklin. 
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On  April  1  Gteneral  Blanco  left  Marahni  for  Sigan,  where  he  embarked  for 
Zamboanga  and  the  Rio  Grande  region.  At  this  time  the  military  organizations 
in  Mindanao  were  as  follows:  The  division  of  Mindanao,  with  headquarters  at 
Zamboanga;  First  Brigade,  Gton.  F.  Castilla,  comprising  second,  third,  and  seventh 
districts,  headquarters  Ili^n  or  Marahni;  Second  Brigade,  headquarters  Parang- 
Parang,  Col.  C.  Lasala,  comprising  first,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  districts.  Colonel 
Hereidla,  count  of  Terra  Alta,  was  politico-military  governor  of  Lanao,  the 
actual  command,  however,  being  under  Colonel  del  Real.  Gten.  Luis  Huerta  was 
politico-militarjr  governor  of  Jolo  and  G^n.  Diego  de  losRios  was  politico-military 
governor  of  Boilo. 

On  April  12  Q-eneral  Blanco  arrived  in  Illana  Bay  and  inspected  the  new  fort  of 
Malabang  on  the  13th.  During  his  visit  some  Moros  attacked  the  place,  but  were 
repulsed,  leaving  22  dead  on  the  field.  On  the  following  dav  a  Spanish  force  on  a 
scout  was  attacked.  General  Aguirre  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Soro  being  wounded. 
General  Aguirre  returned  to  Manila  on  May  10,  and  General  Blanco  also  returned 
after  visiting  the  forts  of  Police  and  Cotabato. 

In  April,  1896,  some  piratical  vessels  robbed  a  boat  on  the  coast  of  Occidental 
Negroe,  but  purstdt  of  them  was  not  effective. 

Chi  April  29  the  garrison  of  Marahni  consisted  of  1,700  men,  with  40  sick. 

Near  Baras,  6  miles  west  of  Malabang,  40  men,  under  a  captain,  away  from 
the  fort,  were  attacked  by  Moros,  but  after  a  sharp  fi^ht  the  latter  were  repulsed 
vnth  a  loss  of  5  datos  and  11  others  killed.  The  Spaniards  had  1  soldier  mortally 
and  3  severely  wounded. 

On  July  1 ,  1896,  the  city  of  Manila  presented  a  sword  of  honor  to  General  Blanco 
as  a  memorial  of  his  campaign  in  Mindanao. 

On  July  9  a  *'  juramentado  "  killed  a  soldier  at  Cotabato  and  was  himself  killed 
by  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 

On  August  7  the  Sultan  of  Tugaya  presented  himself  at  Marahui  with  a  request 
for  peace. 

On  August  9  a  Moro  attacked  and  wounded  a  lieutenant  in  the  Lanao  country, 
but  was  killed  by  the  latter. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Tagalog  insurrection  in  August,  1896,  evidently  influenced 
the  disciplinarios,  of  whom  some  300  belonging  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  compa- 
nies deserted  late  in  September  from  the  Lanao  country,  making  for  Misamis  Prov- 
ince. They  were  pursued  and  defeated  near  Opol  and  Agusan  in  Misamis.  A 
sergeant  kUled  Lieut.  Bueno  Espanosa  at  Lintogup  on  September  16.  He  was 
afterwards  shot  at  Iligan. 

On  November  12,  80  Moros  from  a  rancheria  near  Taraca  attacked  a  convoy 
escorted  by  some  marine  infantry  near  Aparicolo,  killing  1  soldier  and  wounding 
3.    The  Moros  were  driven  off  with  a  loss  of  3  killed  and  23  wounded. 

On  November  19  the  lake  gunboats  General  Blanco,  Corcuera,  and  Almonte, 
near  Bayan,  were  fired  upon  by  the  Moros.  After  returning  the  fire  the  vessels 
returned  to  Marahui,  where  two  companies  and  some  marines  embarked  for  Bayan, 
which  was  bombarded  and  a  loss  of  100  killed  inflicted  upon  the  Moros.  Later 
the  cota  of  Bacolod  was  bombarded  and  destroyed,  and  3  deserters  from  the  dis- 
ciplinarios were  shot  at  Marahui. 

In  December  a  so-called  insurgent  governor  was  captured  and  shot  at  Misamis. 
On  December  24  a  force  of  deserters  was  defeated  near  Cagayan  Misamis,  and  the 
leader,  a  former  Corporal  Bravo,  was  killed.  On  the  same  day  Major  San  Martin, 
vnth  60  soldiers,  attacked  and  defeated  another  band  of  deserters  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  Church  at  Milagros  Viejo  (Butuan  Valley) ,  killing  4  and  wounding 
many,  while  2  soldiers  (natives — Tagalogs)  were  executed  at  Iligan  on  the  29th 
for  complicity  in  the  uprising;  and  during  January  2  corporals  and  5  soldiers 
were  shot  at  Tucuran  and  Cotabato  for  the  same  crime. 

On  April  1 1 ,  1897,  a  plot  was  discovered  at  Jolo  implicating  many  of  the  deported 
Tagalog  insurgente  and  some  of  the  men  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Regiment,  the  plan 
being  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  rule  at  Jolo.  As  a  result  of  the  plot  13  former 
insurgente  were  sentenced  to  death,  together  with  3  corporals  of  the  Sixth-eighth 
Regiment. 

General  Polavieja  was  relieved  on  April  23, 1897,  by  General  Primo  de  Rivera 
as  captain-general  of  the  Philippines. 

On  May  15,  8  juramentados  mm  the  rancheria  of  Boal,  Jolo,  went  to  Bus-Bus, 
a  suburb  of  Jolo,  and  attacked  some  soldiers  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Regiment,  who 
were  landing  in  a  small  boat.  The  soldiers  fired  on  them,  killing  6  of  the  number 
in  the  water  and  2  on  shore. 

During  the  spring  of  1897  exx)edition8  were  made  by  the  lake  gunboate  from 
Marahui  against  the  cotas  of  Bayan,  Binadayan,  and  BEUsolod.  Later  operations 
were  carried  on  against  the  rancherias  of  Sugut,  Molundum,  and  Lipo.    On  May 
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15  two  companies  and  the  lake  lannches  attacked  the  settlements  of  Uato  and 
Malaig,  near  Marahni.  In  July,  1897,  Fort  Corcuera,  bnilt  by  the  military  engi- 
neer, GaJvez,  was  garrisoned  by  one  company  of  infantry,  and  Fort  Baras  by  one 
company.  There  was  also  one  company  guarding  the  isthmns,  with  posts  at  Tncn- 
ran,  Lubig,  and  Lintognp;  headquarters  at  Parang.  The  x>08ts  on  IQana  Bay  were 
visited  about  every  ten  days  by  the  gunboats  Panay  and  Mariveles,  which  had 
their  headquarters  at  Polloc. 

In  July  other  deserters  from  the  disciplinarios  were  being  pursued  by  trooxw 
from  IHgan. 

On  August  7, 1897,  the  third  squadron  of  Thirty-first  Cavalry  left  Manila  for 
Higan  to  relieve  the  cavalry  serving  in  that  district. 

In  July.  1897,  the  forts  on  the  Rio  Grande  de  Mindanao  were  Cotabato,  Beina 
Begente,  Picit,  Kudarangan,  Taviran,  Tamontaca,  and  Labimgan.  The  gunboats 
Oardoqui  and  Urdaneta  were  also  in  the  vicinity. 

In  October,  1897,  Moroe  attacked  the  Spanish  fort  near  Las  Piedras,  wounding 
2  soldiers.  One  Moro  was  killed,  and  later  the  rancheria  of  the  assailants  was 
destroyed  and  3  Moros  killed. 

On  November  13  nearly  all  the  building  at  Marahui  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
which  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  wind  f  acihtated.  Almost  at  the  same  time  Iligan 
was  inundated  by  the  rivers  at  that  place  and  much  damage  done. 

On  December  15  a  small  force  from  Iligan,  in  pursuit  of  some  escax>ed  deported 
natives  of  Luzon,  was  attacked  by  Moros.  Four  Moros  and  4  of  the  deported 
natives  were  killed  in  the  fight,  the  Spaniards  also  losing  1  man  killed. 

On  February  4. 1898,  Ghsneral  Buil  directed  4  columns  under  Lieutenant-Colonels 
Brandeis,  Iturriaga,  Torres- Ascarza,  and  Buiz  Toledo  from  Marahui,  which, 
together  with  the  3  gunboats  on  Lake  Lanao,  destroyed  the  rancherias  of  Bonto, 
Buayan,  Bagayan,  Minbalay,  and  Maciu.  The  Moro  losses  were  32  Mlled,  80 
wounded,  and  35  prisoners;  Spanish  losses  not  given. 

General  Primo  de  Bivera  was  succeeded  in  April  by  General  Agustin;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  fleet,  on  May  1,  cut  off  the  Southern  Islands  from  Manila  untdl 
the  middle  of  August,  at  which  time  General  Jaudenes  represented  the  Spanish 

g>wer  at  Manila  and  GtoneVal  delos  Bios  at  Iloilo.  In  December  G^eneral  de  los 
ios  evacuated  Iloilo,  the  Spanish  troops  being  concentrated  at  Zamboanga  from 
all  parts  of  Mindanao  under  the  command  of  General  Montero.  The  last  Spanish 
politico-military  governor  of  Iligan  was  probably  Capt.  BicardoCamicero  Sanchez, 
who  was  appointed  to  that  position  on  November  1, 1898. 

NoTB  BT  Translator. — The  four  Spanish  gunboats  were  scuttled  in  the  deeper 
X)art  of  Lake  Lanao.  The  post  of  Marahui  was  abandoned,  and  the  Moros  assert 
that  the  bridge  over  the  Agus  Biver  was  destroyed  bv  the  Spanish  trooxw. 

The  dates  of  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  American  forces  was  as 
follows: 


Sulu  Archipelago May  — ,  1899 

Zamboanga Dec.    7,1899 

Cotabato Dec.  12,1899 

Davao Dec.  20,1899 

Polloc Dec.  21,1899 

Matti -Dec.  22,1899 

Parang Jan.    5,1900 

Surigao Mar.29,1900 


Cagayan Mar.31,1900 

Iligan Apr.   1,1900 

Misamis  Dapitan Apr.   1 ,  1900 

Oroquieta July  11, 1900 

Camp  Vicars .May   2,1902 

Nonucan Nov. --,1902 

Pantar Mar.--,1903 


Appendix  VIIL 

THE  PHILIPPINE  IHSXJ&EECTIOH,  1896-1898:  AH  ACCOUHT,  FROM 
SPANISH  SOXJBCES  PHINCIPALLT,  PREPARED  BT  DIRECTION  OF 
MAJ.  GEN.  GEORGE  W.  DAVIS,  XT.  S.  ARMY,  COMMANDING  THE 
DIVISION  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES,  BT  MAJ.  JOHN  S.  MALLORT, 
FIRST  XJ.  S.  INFANTRY. 

The  following  accotint  of  the  insnrrection  of  natiyes  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
against  the  authority  of  Spain  in  1896-97,  and  of  its  revival  in  1898,  including  the 
operations  of  the  insurgents  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  islands  outside  the  city 
01  Manila  during  the  Spanish- American  armistice  arranged  by  the  protocal  of 
August  12, 1898,  follows  in  the  main  Spanish  versions,  particularly  mat  portion 
descriptive  of  the  Cavite  cami)aign  of  1897. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  publications,  reports,  etc.,  consulted  in  the  preparation  of 
this  narrative. 

John  S.  Mallobt, 
Major,  First  U,  S,  Infantry, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  July  i,  190S. 

IjIST  of  PUBIilCATIONS,  XTO.,  COlTBiniTED. 

La  Insurreci6n  en  Filipinas  y  Guerra  Hispano- Americana,  Manuel  Sastron. 
Camx)ana  de  Filipinas — ^La  Divisi6n   Lachambre,  Frederico   de  Monteverde, 
teniente  coronel  de  mfanteria. 
The  Inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,  Frederick  H.  Sawyer. 
The  Philippine  Islands,  John  Foreman. 
Pamphlet,  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes. 
Official  reports  and  documents,  headquarters  Division  of  the  Philippines. 


ORiam  OF  THE  INSURRECTION. 

All  authorities  agree  in  attributing  the  organization  and  prosecution  of  the 
insurrection  to  the  great  Eatipunan  league  or  conspiracy,  an  association  which 
some  of  the  Spanish  writers  on  the  subject  declare  to  have  derived  its  inspiration 
from  and  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Freemasonry,  while  other  authorities  deny  that 
the  two  had  anything  in  common,  except  that  the  Eatipunan  copied,  with  varia- 
tions, certain  Masonic  emblems  and  details  of  organization,  while  adopting  a  creed 
and  authorizing  methods  utterly  at  variance  with  the  principles  ana  practices  of 
Masonry. 

The  **  LigaFilipina  "  (Philippine  league) ,  of  which  Dr.  Jos6  Rizal  was  the  prin- 
cipal founder  and  its  first  president,  was  a  different  organization,  and  appears  to 
have  had  for  its  object  the  accomplishment  of  certain  reforms  by  political  agita- 
tion rather  than  by  force  of  arms.  It  was  based  upon  opposition  to  the  friars,  and 
demanded  their  expulsion  and  the  practical  confiscation  of  their  estates,  together 
with  participation  by  the  Filipinos  in  the  government  of  the  island  equally  with 
the  Spaniards  and  greater  economy  in  public  exx)enditures.  It  was  composed 
largely  of  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes  among  the  mestizos  and  full-blooded 
natives,  who,  however,  were  unwillmg  to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  by  an  appeal 
to  arms.    The  league  was  dissolved  in  1894. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Elatipunan  was  composed  of  the  common  people,  with 
onl^  a  sprinkling  of  the  well-to-do,  middle  class.  They  believed  in  action,  and  in 
action  of  the  most  drastic  chiuracter,  having  a  contempt  for  mere  political  agita- 
tion not  backed  up  by  the  rifie  and  the  bolo,  their  platform  being  summed  up  by 
them  as  follows:  ''  To  redeem  the  Philippines  from  its  tyrants,  the  frairs,  and  to 
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found  a  communistic  republic.  * '  Andres  Bonifacio,  an  employee  of  a  Manila  mer- 
cantile firm,  was  the  president  of  the  society.  He  was  assisted  by  a  treasurer,  a 
fiscal,  and  a  council;  the  supreme  authority,  however,  being  i)laced  eventually  in 
the  hands  of  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  who  was  appointed  generalissimo. 

When  the  movement  had  become  popular  and  seemed  to  stand  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success,  many  men  of  wealth  and  education  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof 
from  the  society  desired  to  identify  themselves  with  it,  but  it  was  made  a  condi- 
tion of  admission  that  they  must  start  at  the  bottom — ^in  the  ranks — and  prove  by 
acts  rather  than  by  mere  professions  their  fitness  to  become  leaders. 

OUTBREAK  OP  THE  INSX7RRECTION. 

The  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1896,  being  preceded  b^ 
wholesale  arrests  of  natives  who  were  implicated,  or  suspected  of  being  impli- 
cated, in  a  plot  to  rise  and  massacre  the  Spaniards  indiscriminately  on  the  night 
of  August  20. 

Although  their  plans  were  somewhat  disconcerted  by  the  discovery  of  the  plot, 
the  leaders  of  the  Katipunan  conspiracy,  or  league,  soon  threw  off  the  mask  and 
openly  raised  the  stan<&rd  of  revolt  in  the  suburbs  of  Manila.  On  August  26  a 
horde  of  insurgents,  only  a  few  of  whom  were  equipped  with  firearms,  made  an 
attack  npon  the  town  of  Caloocan,  a  few  miles  from  the  capital,  but  were  driven 
off  by  a  small  force  of  the  civil  guard. 

Following  this  affair,  insurgents  began  to  assemble  in  considerable  force  and  to 
make  demonstrations  to  attack  the  city  via  the  Sampaloc  and  Tondo  districts, 
their  princix)al  object  being  the  liberation  of  the  large  number  of  prisoners  con- 
fined in  the  Bilibid  Jail. 

The  garrison  of  Manila  at  this  time  consisted  of  about  300  peninsular  artillery 
and  about  400  other  European  troops,  princix)ally  marine  infantry  and  detachments 
of  sailors  from  the  squadron,  and  about  2,000  native  troops  of  all  kinds. 

Measures  were  taken  to  strengthen  the  small  garrison,  and  as  a  first  step  out- 
lying detachments  of  the  native  civil  guard  were  drawn  in  and  x)osted  within  the 
city  limits.  The  defense  of  the  capitarwas  committed  to  the  segundo  cabo,  the 
veteran  Gen.  Bernardo  Echaluce,  who  established  without  delay  a  defensive  line 
extending  from  the  captain  of  the  port's  to  Sampaloc. 

On  the  29th  of  August  the  captain-general,  Ramon  Blanco,  who  had  previously 
advised  the  home  Government  of  the  discovery  of  an  extensive  native  conspiracy, 
but  who  later  had  been  disposed  not  to  admit  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  finally 
telegraphed  to  the  Madrid  Government  for  reenf  orcements  of  1 ,000  men.  The  Gov- 
ernment responded  by  ordering  2,000  men  immediately  to  the  scene  of  insurrec- 
tion, consisting  of  a  battalion  of  marine  infantry  and  another  of  cazadores,  armed 
with  Mausers  and  well  equipped,  and,  in  addition,  6.000  Remington  rifles,  model 
of  1889.  Also  the  cruiser  Isla  de  Cuba  was  ordered  to  sail  for  Manila  immediately 
and  thp  Ma  de  Luzon  as  soon  as  she  could  be  made  ready.  The  Gk>venmient  fur- 
ther approved  of  the  organization  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers  from  the  citizens  of 
Spanish  birth  resident  in  Manila,  and  encouraged  the  formation  of  similar  organiza- 
tions in  the  islands. 

On  August  80,  at  San  Juan  del  Monte,  in  the  suburbs  of  Manila,  occurred  the 
first  action  of  any  importance  between  the  Spaniards  and  insurgents.  The  latter 
first  attempted  to  capture  the  powder  magazine,  situated  on  the  left  of  the  high 
road  leading  from  Manila  to  San  Juan  del  Monte,  but  being  repulsed  by  the  small 
Spanish  force  holding  it,  retreated,  and  later  concentrated  in  force  at  the  **  Casa 
-AJegre,"  San  Juan  del  Monte,  where  thejr  were  attacked  by  a  smaU  force  of  about 
100  Spaniards,  led  by  the  segundo  cabo  in  person,  and  routed  completely,  leaving 
about  90  dead  on  the  field,  their  leader,  Sancho  Valenzuela,  and  several  other 
chiefs  being  captured  and  later  publicly  executed  on  the  Paseo  de  la  Luneta, 
Manila.. 

On  the  same  day  (August  30) ,  because  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  revolt,  the 
captain-general  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  a  state  of  war  to  exist  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Manila,  Bulacan,  Pampanga,  Nueva  Ecija,  Tarlac,  La  Laguna,  Cavite, 
and  Batangas. 

The  total  number  of  European  troops  scattered  over  the  islands  at  the  beginning 
of  the  insurrection  was  about  1,500,  and  there  were  in  addition  about  6,000  native 
troops. 

It  was  necessary  to  leave  500  of  the  white  troops  in  theVisayas,  but  the  remain- 
ing 800  and  such  native  troops  as  could  be  spared  were  withdrawn  and  hurried 
norUi  to  the  scene  of  insurrecnon.  These  reenf  orcements  enabled  General  Blanco 
to  take  steps  to  extinguish  the  foci  of  rebellion  in  the  central  provinces  of  Luzon. 
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General  Jaramillo,  with  the  contingent  from  Mindanao,  proceeded  to  the  district 
south  of  Cavite  Province  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  insurgents  from  occupy- 
ing that  section.  A  battalion  was  placed  in  the  cuartel  of  Santo  Domingo,  to  the 
east  of  Cavite  Province,  near  the  Laguna  de  Bay,  with  a  view  of  preventing  com- 
munication from  that  direction  with  the  insurgent  stronghold  at  Silang,  while  the 
g^unboat  l^te  patrolled  the  Manila  Bay  along  the  coast  of  Cavite  with  a  view  of 
preventing  access  to  Bulacan  and  Manila. 

THE  INSURRECTION  IN  CAVITE  PROVINCE. 

Although  the  first  manifestations  of  the  insurrection  occurred  in  the  province  of 
Manila  (now  Rizal) ,  the  movement  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  province 
of  Cavite,  the  home  of  the  principal  agitators  and  organizers  of  the  Katipunan 
League,  and  this  province  soon  became  the  center  of  disaffection  and  revolution 
and  the  chosen  theater  of  operations  of  the  insurgents. 

On  the  31  st  of  August  Emilio  Aguinaldo  issued  an  apx)eal  to  arms  simultane- 
ously in  his  native  town  of  Cauit  (Cavite  Viejo) ,  Noveleta,  and  San  Francisco  de 
Malabon,  which  was  followed  by  uprisings  of  the  x)opulace  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. The  insurgents  speedily  possessed  themselves  of  the  entire  province  except- 
ing the  fortified  town  and  arsenal  of  Cavite,  the  adjoining  barrios  of  San  Bo^ue 
and  Caridad,  the  isthmus  connecting  Cavite  with  the  mainland,  and  an  adjoinmg 
strip  of  the  latter,  where  the  Spaniards  later  established  the  intrenched  camp  of 
Dalahican.  At  Noveleta,  Naic,  and  Imus  many  atrocities  were  committed  by  the 
insurgents  upon  the  prisoners  who  fell  into  their  hands,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  friars  at  Imus,  whose  estate  house,  being  surrounded  by  massive  high  walls, 
was  practically  a  fortress,  and  was  only  captru'ed  by  the  insurgents  on  September 
1  after  being  besieged  by  an  overwhelming  force. 

The  insurgents  established  their  headquarters  at  Silang,  threw  up  intrench- 
ments  everywhere  to  strengthen  their  positions,  and  sent  out  foraging  parties  in 
all  directions  to  gather  supplies,  and  comx)elled  the  entire  x)opulation  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  insurrection. 

In  the  meantime  the  governor-general  had  remained  passive,  not  thioking  him- 
self strong  enough  in  troops  to  move  against  the  rebels  m  Cavite  Province  in  spite 
of  its  proximity  to  Manila. 

To  obtain  reenforcements  for  Manila,  pending  the  arrival  of  troops  from  Spain, 
the  governor-general  had,  as  soon  as  he  realized  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
revolt,  ordered  troops  to  be  concentrated  in  the  capital  from  Zamboanga  and 
other  southern  stations,  with  the  result  that  by  the  middle  of  September  tne  gar- 
rison of  Manila  was  swelled  to  6.000  men.  The  small  garrison  at  Cavite  was 
reenforced  and  some  heavy  artillery  was  sent  over  from  Manila.  General  Diego  de 
los  Rios  was  appointed  military  governor  of  the  province  and  of  the  city  of  Cavite, 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  in  tne  province.  The  Spaniards  still 
delaying  to  take  the  offensive,  the  insurgente  became  daily  more  aggressive  and 
threw  up  a  mile  and  a  half  of  intrenchments  between -their  position  at  Noveleta 
and  the  peninsula  of  Cavite,  and  thence  made  attacks  upon  the  barrios  of  Cavite 
itself,  which,  however,  were  repulsed. 

The  Spaniards  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  better  guard  against  such  sorties, 
to  establish  an  intrenched  camp  at  Dalahican,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Hie 
peninsula,  paralleling  the  insurgent  works. 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  IN  OCTOBER,  1896. 

On  October  1  there  arrived  in  Manila  Bay  the  transport  CataluHa,  bringing  the 
first  reenforcements  from  Spain,  consisting  of  a  battalion  of  marine  infantry,  22 
officers  and  895  men,  commanded  by  Col.  Juan  Herrera. 

England  notified  the  Spanish  Government  that  instructions  had  been  given  to 
the  governors  of  her  possessions  in  India  and  on  the  China  coast  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  Filipino  laborers,  and  in  various  ways  showed  a  disposition  to 
maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  with  Spain.  The  governor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  by  two  decrees  prohibited  the  organization,  etc.,  within  the  colony, 
of  any  expedition  to  assist  the  insurgent  Filipinos,  and  the  exxx)rtation,  for  a 
period  of  three  months  from  September  12,  of  any  war  material. 

The  Spanish  detachment  guarding  the  powder  magazine  near  Binacayan, 
Cavite  Province,  repelled  an  insurgent  attack  with  a  loss  to  the  latter  of  about 
150  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  6th  of  October  the  second  expedition  arrived  from  Spain  on  the  Mon- 
aerratf  consisting  of  88  officers  and  1,040  men  of  marine  infantry  and  cazadores. 
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The  Katipnnan  Leagne  made  every  exertion  to  extend  the  insnirection  and  even 
sent  emissaries  to  Zamboanga,  Paragna,  and  other  remote  islands  to  incite  the 
inhabitants  and  native  troops  to  revolt. 

On  October  14  the  third  exx)edition  from  Bpain  arrived  on  the  Antonio  Lopez, 
consisting  of  27  officers  and  785  men  of  the  marine  infantry,  and  on  the  17th  the 
fourth  exx>edition,  on  the  Isla  de  Luzon ,  consisting  of  66  officers  and  1,995  men, 
cazadores. 

On  October  14, 151  natives  were  deported  to  Fernando  Po,  via  Cartagena,  on  the 
steamer  Manila, 

On  the  18th  GeneralJaramillo,  at  the  head  of  a  column  composed  of  civil  gnsurd, 
native  infantry  of  the  Seventieth  and  Seventy-third  regiments,  and  of  the  First 
Battalion  of  cazadores,  and  aided  by  the  gunboats  Leyte  and  Bulusan,  attacked 
and  dislodged  from  the  town  of  Nasugbn,  Batangas,  a  large  force  of  insurgents 
who  had  fortified  themselves  there,  killing  about  124  and  wounding  a  large  num- 
ber, the  Spaniards  losing  2  killed  and  28  wounded. 

General  Aguirre,  commanding  the  Banadero-Tanauan  line,  by  great  effort  and 
vigilance,  prevented  various  x>arties  of  insurgents  from  getting  through  to  Talisay 
and  Silang,  where  they  were  trying  to  rendezvous. 

There  were  various  minor  combats  and  petty  skirmishes  in  nearly  all  the  prov- 
inces of  Luzon,  but  none  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noted. 

In  Mindanao  the  native  soldiers  composing  the  Third  Disciplinary  Company 
(convicts) ,  which  garrisoned  Fort  Victoria  (Iligan-Lanao  road)  revolted  and 
attacked  their  officers,  who  miraculously  escaped  with  their  lives,  although  covered 
with  wounds. 

The  rebels  then  fled  by  way  of  Piedras  to  the  Dengayen  Mountains,  but  were 
pursued  and  dispersed  near  Cagayan,  suffering  considerable  loss.  The  rest  of  the 
disciplinary  force  was  disarmed. 

A  sergeant  and  a  corporal  belonging  to  the  Tagalog  Katipunan,  a  short  time 
after  joining  the  Siztv-eighth  Native  Regiment,  garrisoning  the  archipelago  of 
Jolo,  succeeded  in  making  proselytes  to  their  cause  in  Jolo,  a  conspiracy  being 
formed  to  kill  the  white  officers.  The  governor  of  Jolo,  General  Huertes,  how- 
ever, discovered  the  plot  in  time.  A  summary  court  was  convened ;  and  2  sergeants, 
5  corporals,  a  bugler,  and  a  private  were  shot  and  other  conspirators  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life. 

During  the  latter  part  of  October  General  Echaluce,  the  segundo  cabo,  on 
account  of  failing  health,  returned  to  Spain  and  was  succeeded  as  segundo  cabo 
by  Lieut.  Gen.  Camilo  Polavieja  y  Castillo,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Spain  and 
who  soon  embarked  for  the  Philippines,  accompanied  by  Major-Generals  Zappino 
and  Lachambre  and  Brigadier-Generals  Galbis  and  Cornel. 

As  a  brief  summary  of  the  situation,  at  the  end  of  October  it  can  be  said  that 
the  insurgents,  with  a  large  force,  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  province 
of  Cavite,  except  the  peninsula  and  town  of  Cavite,  and  the  insurrection  had 
spread  to  all  the  central  provinces  of  Luzon,  the  rebel  forces,  except  in  Cavite, 
being  widely  scattered  and  very  deficient  in  organization  and  equipment,  only  a 
small  portion  having  firearms  of  any  description. 

While  the  Spaniards  had  been  materially  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  troops 
from  Spain,  General  Blanco  did  not  yet  feel  justified  in  undertaking  operations 
on  a  scale  demanded  by  a  plan  of  camx)aign  having  for  its  object  the  conquest  of 
Cavite  and  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  the  other  provinces.  He  there- 
fore continued  to  pursue  an  offensive-defensive  policy. 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  IN  NOVEMBER,  1896. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  insurgents  were  particularly  active  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Bulacan  and  Pampanga,  immediately  north  of  Manila. 

They  maintained  two  strongholds,  one  at  Angat,  in  Bulacan,  and  the  other  in  the 
mountains  of  San  Mateo,  Manila  Province.  By  means  of  a  system  of  preconcerted 
signals,  consisting  of  fires  lighted  at  fixed  points  equally  distant,  or  by  captive 
balloons  similarly  displayed,  they  were  able  to  concentrate  their  followers  at 
appointed  rendezvous  to  the  number  of  5,000,  and  thence  made  raids  ut)on  the 
railroad,  upon  convoys  en  route  from  Malinta  to  Novaliches  via  Quingua,  and 
attacked  various  pueblos  in  Bataan  Province,  Caloocan,  near  Manila,  and  other 
points,  plundering,  murdering,  and  buVning.  They  were  under  the  leadership  of 
a  half-caste  named  Llanera,  who  was  assisted  by  other  chiefs,  notablv  Giraldez 
and  Pedro  Francisco.    They  styled  themselves  the  **  avengers  of  their  brothers.*' 

To  oppose  them  the  Spaniards  organized  a  fiying  column  of  500  men,  com- 
manded Dy  Major  Arteaga.  Repeated  encounters  took  place  between  this  colonm 
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and  the  insnrgents,  and  although  the  latter  were  nsnally  driven  off  and  dispersed, 
they  reassembled  in  their  strongholds  at  Angat  and  San  Mateo,  from  which  the 
Spaniards  were  nnable  to  dislodge  them,  and  whence  they  soon  renewed  their 
marauding  expeditions. 

On  November  3  the  fifth  expedition  arrived  from  Spain  on  the  Ck)lon,  consisting 
of  a  battalion  of  cazadores,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  artillery — 55 
officers  and  1,328  men. 

General  Blanco  now  decided  to  take  the  offensive  in  Cavite  Province,  and  on 
November  8  simultaneous  attacks  were  made  upon  the  intrenched  ix>sitions  of  the 
insurgents  at  Binaca^an  and  Noveleta. 

The  column  to  wmch  was  assigned  the  task  of  taking  the  insurgent  works  at 
Binacayan  was  composed  of  1,612  men  of  the  marine  infantry,  2  companies  of  the 
Seventy-third  Native  Regiment,  1  company  of  artillery,  and  60  men  of  the  Sixth 
Company  of  Engineers,  and  was  commanded  by  Col.  Jos6  Marina  (afterwards 
general). 

Previous  to  the  land  attacks  the  Spanish  squadron,  comprising  the  Caatilla, 
Reina  Cristina^  the  gunboats  Btdusan^  Leyte,  Villalobos,  and  Cebu,  took  position 
in  line  of  battle  in  the  bay  and,  together  with  the  guns  of  the  forts  at  Cavite, 
ox)ened  fire  on  the  rebel  trenches  at  Bacoor,  Binacayan,  Cavite  Yiejo,  and  Noveleta. 
A  flotilla  of  armed  launches  and  boats  also  took  position  close  to  shore  opposite 
the  Binacayan  intrenchments,  and  by  their  fire  contributed  to  preparing  the  way 
for  the  assaulting  column.  The  latter,  which  had  been  assembled  at  the  Spanish 
powder  magazines  near  Binacayan,  advanced  along  the  beach  to  the  attS^^k  as 
soon  as  the  squadron  ceased  firing.  The  insurgent  works  at  Binacayan  and 
vicinity  consisted  of  a  long  line  of  formidable  intrenchments  which  could  not  be 
fianked  and,  at  a  considerable  distance  in  front  of  this  line,  an  earthwork  or  cotta, 
fianked  b^r  a  trench  and  fortified  houses.  This  latter  position  the  Spaniards 
attacked  vigorously  and  carried  by  assault  after  an  hour  and  a  half's  severe  fight- 
ing. In  this  affair  the  Spaniards  lost  over  70  killed  and  wounded,  including  sev- 
eral officers.    The  insurgents'  loss  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Instead  of  advancing  to  attack  the  main  position  of  the  insurgents,  the  Spanish 
commander  withdrew  the  greater  part  of  lus  command  at  nightfall  to  his  base  at 
the  powder  magazines  after  reversmg  the  front  of  the  cotta  and  leaving  there  two 
companies  to  hold  it,  the  latter  being  harassed  throughout  the  night  by  the  fire 
of  the  enemy. 

The  next  morning  the  column  returned  to  the  cotta  and  thence  advanced  to 
attack  the  enemy's  line  of  intrenchments.  No  opposition  was  developed  until 
the  advance  arrived  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  roads  leading  to  Cavite  Yiejo  and 
Imus,  when  it  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  a  rain  of  projectiles  from  a  long  line 
of  intrenchments  at  short  range.  The  main  body  deployed  and  attempted  to  take 
the  works  ti.t  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  were  met  by  a  withering  fire  from 
lantacas,  Mausers,  Remingtons,  shotg^uns,  and  even  x)arlor  rifles,  which  killed  or 
wounded  a  third  of  the  command  and  every  officer,  from  Colonel  Marina  down  to 
the  youngest  second  lieutenant.  Unable  to  face  this  hail  of  bullets  and  demoral- 
ized by  the  loss  of  their  officers,  the  Spaniards  broke  and  retreated  precipitately 
to  the  cotta  taken  the  day  before,  under  cover  of  which  they  were  rallied  and 
their  retreat  arrested  bythe  energetic  efforts  of  Colonel  Marina,  who  had  been 
wounded  three  times.  Thus  termmated  the  attack  ux>on  the  Binacayan  intrench- 
ments. 

The  troops  designated  for  the  attack  upon  the  Noveleta  intrenchments  were 
formed  in  the  intrenched  camp  on  the  borders  of  the  small  lake  of  Dalahican,  near 
the  town  of  Cavite.  They  consisted  also  of  marine  infantry,  peninsular  artillery, 
the  Seventy-third  Native  Regiment,  and  a  section  of  engineers,  the  whole  com- 
manded by  General  Rios.  The  force  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  being  left 
in  the  trenches  at  Dalahican  to  guard  the  base  and  the  other,  commanded  by  Col. 
Diaz  Matoni,  of  the  marine  infantiy,  forming  the  column  of  attack. 

The  insurgent  intrenchment  at  Noveleta  extended  ahnost  to  the  beach  on  their 
left  and  across  a  deep  estero  on  their  right. 

If  an  attempt  were  made  to  flank  the  position  by  the  beach,  the  flanking  force 
would  be  compelled  to  advance  in  column,  and  as  the  estero  was  imx>a8sable 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  insurgents,  the  latter  having  destroyed  the  bridge, 
it  was  impracticable  to  turn  the  insurgent  right  without  rebuilding  the  bridge, 
uid  as  the  lines  were  so  close  that  the  working  parties  would  have  been  exposed 
to  a  continual  fire  at  short  range,  the  Spaniards  did  not  attempt  this. 

Nothing  but  a  frontal  attack  was  left,  and  this  the  Spaniards  attempted.  The 
road  from  Dalahican  to  Noveleta  is  a  raised  causeway,  running  through  a  man- 
grove swamp,  with  deep  mud  on  each  side.  Along  this  road  the  attacking  column 
marched,  its  advance  being  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  gunboats  in  tiie  bay.    The 
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Spaniards  were  nmnolested  in  their  advance  until  the  head  of  the  column  had 
traversed  the  swamp  and  reached  ground  upon  which  it  could  deploy. 

Barely  had  the  two  sections  of  the  Seventy-third  in  advance  deployed  as  skir- 
mishers when  the  insurgents,  from  concealed  positions  in  front  and  fitx)m  behind 
mangrove  trees  on  the  flanks,  opened  a  terrific  fire  upon  them  and  the  head  and 
flanks  of  the  column  at  short  range.  The  two  deployed  sections  were  reenforced 
by  a  section  of  engineers  and  by  the  only  section  of  the  Seventy-third  remaining 
in  the  advance  guard.  The  main  body  of  the  Spaniards,  being  in  column  on  the 
causeway,  were  unable  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  fight,  and  the  troops  deployed 
were  withdrawn,  after  suffering  a  loss  of  100  men,  and  were  replaced  by  penin- 
sular (white)  troops  exclusively,  2  companies  of  marine  infantry  and  2  of  artillery, 
aided  by  2  pieces  of  mountain  artillery,  but  these  met  with  no  better  success.  The 
battle  began  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  (November  9)  and  at  4  p.  m.  the  order 
to  retreat  was  given  and  the  colunm  returned  to  the  trenches  at  Dalahican,  suffer- 
ing heavy  losses  during  the  retreat. 

A  Spanish  authority  places  their  loss  in  the  two  engagements  at  Binacayan  and 
Noveleta  at  500,  but  other  authorities  largely  exceed  this  number  in  their  esti- 
mates. The  causalties  were  principally  in  the  Seventy-third  Regiment  (native), 
which  suffered  severely  in  both  engagements.  A  large  quantity  of  arms  and 
ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  who  were  greatly  elated  by  these 
victories. 

In  the  meantime  General  Aguirre  had  left  his  headquarters  at  Calamba,  on 
Laguna  de  Bay,  with  a  view  of  conducting  operations  along  the  Sungay  line, 
between  Cavite  and  Batangas  provinces,  and,  while  holding  the  insurgents  in 
their  positions  at  Amadeo  and  MendezNuSez,  he  succeeded,  on  the  12th,  in  captur- 
ing the  insurgent  town  of  Talisay,  on  the  border  of  the  Lake  of  Taal. 

During  this  month  there  were  numerous  attacks  by  the  insurgents  upon  towns 
in  the  provinces  of  Manila,  Bulacan,  La  Laguna,  Bataan,  and  Zambales,  most  of 
which  were  repelled  by  their  small  garrisons,  while  the  forces  commanded  by 
General  Aguirre  and  the  flying  column  of  Arteaga  re];>eatedly  encountered  the 
insurgents  and  gained  minor  successes.  Arteaga  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  a  successful  action  fought  at  San  Rafael,  in  Bulacan,  when,  according 
to  Spanish  accounts,  800  insurgents  were  killed. 

On  the  14th  the  sixth  expedition  arrived  from  Sx>ain  in  the  Covcudonga,  consist- 
ing of  69  ofiicers  and  1,930  men,  cazadores. 

On  November  19  an  insurgent  force  under  Llanera  wrecked  a  train  on  the 
Manila-Dagupan  line  about  20  miles  from  Manila,  inflicting  damage  estimated  at 
$40,000.  This  was  done  as  an  act  of  retaliation,  because  the  English  officials  of 
the  road  paid  no  attention  to  the  insurgent  demand  that  they  desist  from  trans- 
porting Spanish  forces. 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  IN  DECEMBER,  1896. 

No  militaiy  operations  of  any  magnitude  were  undertaken  in  the  month  of 
December.  The  insurgents  continued  to  strengthen  their  defenses  in  the  province 
of  Cavite  and  to  receive  daily  accessions  to  their  forces  in  this  stronghold  from 
adjoining  provinces.  The  leaders  of  the  Katipunan  labored  incessantly  and  with 
considerable  success  to  establish  new  centers  of  insurrection  and  to  raise  the  peo- 
ple throughout  Luzon.  On  December  21,  Oeneral  Blanco  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  provinces  of  Bataan  and  Zambales  to  be  in  a  state  of  war. 

General  Bios,  having  been  appointed  commanding  general  of  the  center  of 
Luzon,  established  his  headquarters  in  Pampanga  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
task  of  suppressing  the  insurrection  in  the  important  zone  intrusted  to  him, 
directing  ms  efforts  particularly  to  the  province  of  Bulacan,  where  the  insurgent 
cause  had  made  great  progress.  Numerous  minor  combats  were  had  with  the 
guerrilla  forces  of  Llanera,  the  Spaniards  usually  being  successful,  particularly 
in  the  affair  at  Meycauayan,  on  the  16th. 

The  insurgents,  however,  nothing  daunted,  continued  their  raids,  not  only  in 
General  Bios's  zone,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila  itself  and  along  the  borders  of 
tiie  Laguna  de  Bay,  and  began  to  make  head  to  the  north  in  Nueva  Ecija. 

On  December  3,  the  seventh  expedition  arrived  from  Si)ain  on  the  Alphonso  Xlly 
consisting  of  9  officers  and  255  men  of  the  marine  infantry  and  26  officers  and  651 
men  of  the  cazadores,  besides  Lieutenant-Genenil  Polavieja,  Major-General  Zap- 
pino  and  Lachambre ,  and  Brigadier-Generals  Ck)mel  and  Galbis. 

General  Polavieja  on  his  arrival  entered  upon  his  duties  as  segundo  cabo  and 
military  governor  of  Manila,  relieving  General  of  Engineers  Bizo,  and  a  few  days 
later  was  appointed  captain-general,  general  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  operations 
in  the  Philippines,  and  governor-general  of  the  archix)elago.    He  assumed  the 
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snpreme  command  December  13,  reUeying  G^eneral  Blanco,  who  embarked  for 
Spam  on  the  Leon  XIII,  December  20. 

General  Zappino  was  appointed  by  the  Madrid  Government  segondo  cabo  of  the 
islands. 

General  Polavieja  annonnced  the  following  assignments: 

Commanding  general  of  the  division  of  Lagnna,  Batangas,  and  Tayabas,  Major- 
General  Lachambre. 

Commanding  general  of  the  first  (Lagnna)  brigade  of  the  division,  Gen.  Pedro 
Cornel. 

Commanding  general  of  the  second  (Batangas)  brigade  of  the  division,  G^n. 
Nicolas  Jaramillo. 

Commanding  general  of  the  brigade  of  Morong,  Pasig,  and  northern  Manila, 
Gen.  Francisco  Galbis. 

Commanding  general  of  the  brigade  of  the  center  of  Lnzon,  G^n.  Diego  de  los 
Bios. 

Chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  capitania-^eneral,  Gen.  Ernesto  de  A^irre. 

On  December  6  the  prisoners  of  the  Cavite  Jail  rose,  killed  their  jailer,  and 
attempted  to  escax)e.  Of  the  150  concerned,  60  were  killed  in  the  streets  of  the 
town  and  in  the  snbnrbs,  and  21  who  were  captnred  were  afterwards  shot. 

On  December  30  Dr.  Jos6  Bizal,  a  learned  Filipino,  who  by  his  writings  had 
incurred  the  hostility  of  the  friars  and  who  had  been  convicted  by  a  court-martial 
of  entertaining  treasonable  designs  and  of  being  an  instigator  of  the  rebellion,  was 
publicly  executed,  being  shot  to  death  on  the  Paseo  de  ik  Luneta. 

Beginning  with  the  discovery  of  the  E^atipunan  conspiracy,  hundreds  of  Filipinos, 
among  them  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent  natives  in  the  islands, 
were  from  time  to  time  arrested,  conveyed  to  Manila,  and  imprisoned.  Of  these 
a  large  number  were  shot  and  about  1,000  deported  to  various  x)enal  settlements, 
yet  on  the  departure  of  General  Blanco  several  thousand  still  remained  in  prison 
awaiting  trial,  a  permanent  court-martial  having  been  organized  for  their  trial. 

The  volunteers  organized  in  Manila  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  ren- 
dered good  service  in  and  about  the  defenses  of  Manila,  supplementing  the  regular 
troops  and  also  assisting  in  patrolling  the  lake  (Lagnna  de  Bay)  in  armed  launches 
from  Manila,  keeping  the  lake  district  free  from  insurgents.  They  also  took  -part 
in  sorties  and  raids;  but  it  is  charged  (not  on  Spanish  authority,  however)  that 
they  committed  many  excesses  and  outrages,  particularly  when  making  domiciliary 
visits  in  Manila. 

Volunteers  were  also  organized  in  other  provinces  from  time  to  time,  frequently 
largely  composed  of  natives.  The  parish  priests  were  very  active  in  promoting 
the  formation  of  volunteer  organizations  in  their  respective  parishes,  the  clergy 
themselves  at  times  joining  the  ranks  to  repel  insurgent  raids.  The  parish  pri^ 
of  San  Rafael,  Bulacan,  on  one  occasion  raised  a  company  of  volimteers  and  took 
command  in  person  when  his  town  was  threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  desertions  from  the  native  regiments  of 
regulars. 

On  December  10  the  eighth  expedition  arrived  from  Spain  on  the  Leon  XIII, 
consisting  of  86  officers  and  1,733  men,  cazadores;  and  in  the  last  of  December 
arrived  tne  ninth  expedition  on  the  San  Fernando,  consisting  of  29  officers  and 
1,903  men,  marine  infantry:  24  officers  and  928  men,  cazadores. 

December  being  the  month  in  which  municipal  elections  should  occur,  the  gov- 
ernor-general suspended  these  elections  in  the  provinces  which  had  been  placed 
under  martial  law,  to  wit,  Manila,  Bulacan,  Pampanga,  Nueva  Ecija,  La  Lagnna, 
Tarlac,  Cavite,  Bataan,  and  Zambales. 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  FROM  JANUARY  1,  1897,  TO  THE  END  OF  GENERAL  POLAVIEJA'S 

REGIME. 

By  the  end  of  December  reenf  orcements  to  the  number  of  1 1 ,000  had  been  received 
from  Spain  since  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  and  these,  together  with  the 
1,500  European  and  6,000  native  troops  that  constituted  the  original  Spanish  force 
in  the  islands,  gave  General  Polavieja,  after  blowing  for  desertions  that  had 
occurred  from  the  native  regiments  and  for  losses  in  battle  during  preceding 
months,  and  subtracting  the  garrisons  of  the  Visayas  and  southern  islands,  an 
available  force  of  over  12,000  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  Luzon.  The  dry  sea- 
son having  set  in,  he  therefore  determined  upon  active  operations,  his  plan  being 
first  to  pacify  the  zones  separated  from  the  province  of  Cavite,  and  then  to  make 
an  offensive  campaign  against  that  province,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  town 
and  peninsula  of  Cavite,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents. 
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Accordingly,  the  month  of  January  was  a  period  of  great  activity,  and  innu- 
merable engagements  and  combats  were  fought  in  the  center  of  Luzon,  the  insur- 
gents being  vigorously  and  usually  successfully  attacked  wherever  they  could  be 
found.  The  most  important  success  occurred  at  the  place  called  Cacaron  de  Sile, 
in  the  center  of  Bulacan  Province,  a  position  having  strong  natural  defenses  and 
which  had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  insurgent  works.  The  insurgents  occu- 
pied this  stronghold  with  over  3,000  men. 

Five  columns,  averaging  about  200  men  each,  attacked  this  position  almost  simul- 
taneously from  different  directions  and  completely  defeated  the  insurgents  with  a 
loss  to  them,  accor^g  to  Spanish  accounts,  of  over  200  killed  and  1,000  wounded. 

The  result  of  this  engagement  was  very  discouraging  to  the  insurgents  in  Bula- 
can,  and  a  number  took  advantage  of  an  amnesty  that  was  proclaimed  about  this 
time  to  present  themselves — i.  e.,  to  surrender.  General  Bios,  commanding  the 
zone,  planed  this  attack,  and  it  was  skilfully  carried  out  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
columns,*Maj.  Olaguer  Feliu,  Lieutenant-Colonel  yillal6n.  Major  Sarthou,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Arteaga,  and  Captain  Cundaro. 

The  insurgent  leader  in  this  zone — Llanera — threatened  with  death  all  who 
availed  themselves  of  anmesty,  but  presentations  continuing,  Llanera  transferred 
his  activities  temporarily  to  Nueva  Ecija. 

The  Macabebe  troops  (native)  disting^uished  themselves  in  several  engagements 
about  this  time. 

In  General  Cornel's  district  (Laguna),  in  General  Jaranullo^s  (Batangas),  and 
in  G^nerskl  GtJbis's  (Morong,  Pasig,  and  North  Manila) ,  particularly  in  tiie  latter 
three,  were  also  numerous  combats  and  minor  engagements.  These  were  so  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  the  Spaniards  and  so  decisive  that  on  January  22  QeneraX  Jara- 
miUo  reported  that  no  insurgent  force  could  be  found  in  all  Batangas,  and  the 
same  was  reported  from  Bataan  and  Zambales. 

CAVITE  CAMPAIGN,  1897. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1897,  over  12,400  fresh  troops  arrived  from  Spain, 
nuking  the  total  of  587  officers  and  24,875  men  received  from  the  mother  country 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection. 

General  Polavieja,  the  captain-general,  determined  to  commence  early  in  Feb- 
ruary his  offensive  cami)aign  against  Cavite  Province.  Preparatory  to  commenc- 
ing operations,  the  Army  of  Luzon  was  reorganized  as  follows: 

Organization,  Army  of  Luzon. 

DIVISION  OF  LAQUNA,  BATANOAS,  AND  TAYABAS. 

Commanding  general,  Don  Jos6  Lachambre  y  Dominguez;  chief  of  general 
staff,  Lieut.  Col.  Don  Jenaro  Ruiz  Jimenez. 

First  brigade, — Commander,  Brig.  Gten.  Don  Pedro  Cornel. 

Forces:  First  Battalion  Cazadores,  complete;  Second  Battalion  Cazadores,  com- 
plete; Seventy-fourth  Regiment  of  the  line,  2  battalions;  two  mounted  detach- 
ments. 

Second  brigade. — Commander,  Brig.  G^n.  Don  Jos6  Marina  Vega. 

Forces:  Fourth  Battalion  Cazadores,  4  companies;  Sixth  Battalion  Cazadores, 
complete;  Eleventh  Battalion  Cazadores,  4  companies;  Fifteenth  Battalion  Caza- 
dores, complete;  Seventy-third  Regiment  of  line,  1  battaUon;  fortress  artillery, 
1  battalion. 

Third  Brigade, — Commander,  Brig.  G^n.  Don  Nicolas  Jaramillo. 

Forces:  Eighth  Battalion  Cazadores,  2  companies;  Thirteenth  Battalion  Caza- 
dores, complete;  Seventieth  Regiment  of  Line,  1  company;  Seventy-third  Regi- 
ment of  Line,  3  companies;  1  mounted  detachment;  1  section  mountain  artillery; 
1  section  of  50  men,  engineers;  1  movable  park,  engineers. 

ATTACHED  TO  DIVISION  HBADQUARTEBS. 

CavaZrj^.— Philippine  regiment,  1  squadron;  mobilized  volunteers  of  Ilocos  Norte, 
1  squadron;  mounted  guerrillas  of  Ilocos  Sur,  25  horses. 

Artillery.—Two  15-centimeter  B.  C.  howitzers;  6  pieces  9-centimeter  B.  C.  of  the 
mountain  battery;  7  pieces  of  the  regiment  of  mountain  artillery;  4  pieces  Whit- 
worth. 

Engineers. — One  company  of  150  men  (for  First  and  Second  brigades) ;  1  mov- 
able i>ark. 

Infantry.— AhTA  Volunteers,  200  men;  Ilocos  Sur  Volunteers,  300  men;  Albay 
Volunteers,  500  men. 
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Field  hospital. — ^At  Taal,  with  100  beds;  at  Calamba,  with  100  beds;  at  Biilan, 
with  100  beds. 

Bases  of  supplies  of  all  kinds. — Taal,  Calamba,  Cnartel  de  Santo  Domingo,  and 
Bifian. 

Means  of  transport. — Half  brigade  and  600  Chinese,  with  as  many  as  can  be 
collected  from  the  territory  occupied. 

Independent  Brigade. — Commander,  Brig.  Qen.  Don  Francisco  Galbls  Abella. 

Forces:  Third  Battalion  Cazadores,  complete;  Fifth  Battalion  Cazadores,  4 
companies;  Seventh  Battalion  Cazadores,  complete;  Eleventh  Battalion  Cazadores, 
4  comx>anie8;  Fourteenth  Battalion  Cazadores,  complete;  3  mounted  detachments. 

Cavalry. —-One  Peninsular  Squadron. 

Artillery. — ^Two  mortars;  2  pieces  B.  C,  12  centimeters;  2  pieces  B.  C,  8  centi- 
meters; 4  pieces  mountain;  2  pieces  nonregulation;  2  pieces  Krupp  A.,  8  centi- 
meters. 

TranspoH — Half  brigade. 

COHANDANCIA  GENERAL  OF  THE  CENTER  OF  LUZON. 

Conmiander,  Brig.  Oen.  Don  Diego  de  los  Bios. 

Forces:  Fourth  Battalion  Cazadores,  4  companies;  Fifth  Battalion  Cazadores, 
4  companies;  Eighth  Battalion  Cazadores,  6  companies;  Ninth  Battalion  Caza- 
dores, 4  companies;  Sixty-eighth  Regiment  of  Line,  1  company;  Seventieth  Regi- 
ment of  Line,  2  companies;  Seventy-third  Regiment  of  Line,  1  company;  Sec- 
ond Regiment  Marine  Infantry,  2  companies;  1  mounted  detachment;  1  section  of 
40  men,  engineers. 

Volunteer. — From  Masbate,  100  men. 

Those  from  other  places: 

MANILA  GARRISON. 

Commander  general  of  division,  Don  Enrique  Zappino. 

Forces:  Nintia  Battalion  Cazadores,  4  companies;  Tenth  Battalion  Cazadores, 
complete;  Second  Battalion  Second  Regiment  Marine  Infantry,  8  comx)ame8; 
Seventieth  Regiment  of  Line,  3  companies. 

Artillery. — Regiment  of  fortress  artillery,  2  companies. 

Cavalry. — ^Thirty-first  Philippine  Regiment,  1  squadron. 

Volunteers. — Battalion  of  Manila  infantry;  squadron  of  Manila  cavalry. 

In  addition  to  the  veteran  civil  guard,  the  civil  guard  of  the  two  provinces  and 
the  artillery  had  the  resources  of  the  Maestranza  to  draw  on. 

General  Lachambre^s  division  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
operations  in  Cavite  and  to  its  commander,  General  Polavieja,  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  instructions: 

To  His  Excellency  the  Commanding  General  of  La  Laguna^  Batangas,  and  Tayaba^s: 

Apx)ended  to  this  letter  will  be  found  the  new  organization  of  the  division  you 
so  worthUy  command.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  your 
battalions,  to  add  three  pieces  of  field  artillery,  to  equip  it  with  artillery  of  posi- 
tion, an  engineer  park,  means  of  transportation,  and,  above  all.  to  reorganize  the 
division  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to  the  campaign  you  are  about  to  begm  against 
the  province  of  Cavite. 

The  infantry  I  place  under  your  orders  is  divided  into  three  brigades,  one  with 
fewer  battalions  wan  the  other  two,  because  in  the  e€krlier  x>eriod  of  the  ox)erations 
it  will  have  a  more  limited  sphere  of  action. 

The  artillery,  except  the  mountain  section,  which  General  Jaramillo  retains,  is 
attached,  as  well  as  the  cavalry,  to  the  headc^uarters  of  the  division,  in  order  that 
jrou  may  distribute  and  employ  each  according  to  circumstances;  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  advance  and  engagement,  the  attack  of  positions, 
advance  guard,  and  flankmg  service,  and  the  necessities  of  rear-guard  service  and 
the  position  of  the  line  of  communications  and  supply. 

Also  the  native  infantry  volunteers  of  the  various  provinces  of  Luzon,  amount- 
ing to  1,000  men,  are  attached  to  division  headquarters  in  order  that  they  may  be 
instructed  and  employed  on  detachment  duty  and  rear-guard  service,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  cazadores  contingent,  and  in  order  that  they  may  become  familiar 
with  the  tactics  of  the  insurgents,  thus  preparing  them  tor  the  offensive  move- 
ments they  will  later  undertake  against  the  latter. 

Colonel  of  engineers,  Don  Francisco  de  Castro,  is  placed  under  your  orders  in 
order  that  the  movable  X)ark  of  engineers  may  perform  such  service  pertaining  to 
their  corps  as  he  may  recommend. 
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Yonr  excellency  will  have  at  yonr  di8i)08ition  the  half  transport  brigade  for  sup- 
plying the  troops  with  ammnnition  and  600- Chinese  for  transporting  rations. 

In  order  to  provide  rations  and  all  other  necessities  for  the  8ol£ers,  you  will 
utilize  the  resources  of  the  territory  under  your  command  and  of  tiiat  you  are 
about  to  occupy. 

Your  excellency  will  find  already  established  a  field  hospital  with  100  beds  in 
Oalamba,  another  in  Bifian,  and  another  in  Taal,  as  well  as  a  depository  of  200,000 
rations  and  1,220,000  rifle  cartridges  and  800  cannon  cartridges  in  Calamba:  of 
100,000  rations,  1,220,000  cartridges,  and  700  artillery  charges  in  BiSan,  and  in 
Taal  one  of  100,000  rations,  1 ,000,000  cartridges,  and  200  mountain  artillery  charges. 
Your  excellency  will  please  establish  another  depository  of  such  rations  and  am- 
munition as  may  be  deemed  suitable  in  the  cuartel  of  Santo  Domingo  for  the 
operations  against  Silang. 

For  these  operations  your  excellency  will  please  concentrate  the  Cornel  and 
Marina  brigades,  with  all  the  artillery  and  movable  park  of  engineers,  and  the 
cavalry,  the  volunteers,  and  the  tran8i)ortation  you  may  judge  suitable,  at  the 
cuartel  of  Santo  Domingo,  from  which  point  your  excellency  will  make  a  frontal 
march  upon  Silang,  turning  by  the  left  flank  the  precipitous  slopes  and  the 
intrenchments  the  rebels  have  upon  them,  in  order,  after  having  swept  away  such 
obstacles  as  may  be  encountered  in  your  progress,  to  commence  the  attack  upon 
Silang  by  Balete  to  the  left  of  the  Imus  Biver,  and  to  the  right  of  the  latter  to  the 
north  of  Iba,  uniting  both  forces  by  a  bridge  over  the  said  river. 

After  having  taken  Silang  and  leaving  there  a  suitable  garrison,  your  excel- 
lency will  please  take  up  the  march  in  two  columns  toward  Imus,  the  stronger  by 
the  road  to  Perez-Dasmariilas,  and  the  other,  or  weaker,  by  that  leading  to  the 
position  of  Paliparang. 

Both  columns  will  reconnoiter  and  beat  the  woods  of  the  Fandaguera,  and  then, 
united  or  separately,  the  one  from  Perez-Dasmarifias  and  the  other  from  the 
Paliparang  position  will  march  upon  the  estate  house  of  Saltiran,  which,  on 
account  of  its  strong  construction,  may  have  to  be  battered  down  by  the  15- 
centimeter  howitzers. 

The  hacienda  of  Saltiran  being  occupied,  your  excellency  will  have  it  garrisoned 
and  will  resume  your  march  ux)on  Imus,  in  whose  suburbs  I  will  take  command 
of  all  the  forces  which  are  to  attack  that  point,  Bacoor ,  Cavite  Viejo,  and  Noveleta. 

In  order  that  the  rebels  may  not  be  able  to  concentrate  all  their  forces  upon 
those  under  your  command  at  Silang,  as  well  as  when  upon  your  advance  upon 
Imus.  I  have  ordered  General  Jaramlllo  to  open  fire  upon  the  rebel  intrenchments 
of  Bayuyungan  the  evening  before  your  excellency  moves  out  from  the  cuartel  de 
Santo  Domingo  toward  Silang,  and  next  by  pressing  them  to  feign  an  attempt  to 
ascend  Sungay  by  its  northern  slope,  not  ceasing  his  demonstrations  until  your 
excellency  is  master  of  Silang,  and  then  to  continue  by  ox)erating  \ipon  Talisay  by 
the  lake  to  Taal  with  armored  launches  always  covering  the  Pansipit  and  the 
interior  of  the  zone  he  now  occupies,  in  order  to  keep  on  distracting  the  rebel 
forces. 

He  will  be  opportunely  reenf orced  in  order  that  he  may  occupy  Alfonso  and 
other  places  of  the  northern  watershed  of  the  Sungay  Mountains. 

Also,  with  the  object  of  harassing  the  rebel  forces  and  covering  this  place  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  same  day  your  excellency  begins  the  movement  upon 
Silang,  General  Qalbis  with  his  bri^ide  will  encamp  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Zapote  Biver,  threatening  Bacoor  and  Imus  by  the  lower  river,  while  by  the  upper 
river  his  forces  will  threaten  a  turning  movement  and  march  upon  Paliparang. 

These  forces,  if  circumstances  permit,  will  communicate  witii  those  of  your 
excellency  first  in  Paliparang  and  then  at  the  estate  house  of  Saltiran,  where  your 
excellency  will  receive  further  instructions  for  the  attack  upon  Imus. 

I  have  placed  under  the  orders  of  his  excellency  the  commanding  general  of 
marine  the  forces  of  marine  infantry  which  are  in  Binacayan  and  Dalahican, 
together  with  two  barges  belonging  to  the  Park  Works,  which  I  have  placed  sub- 
ject to  his  orders  and  which  are  being  armed  at  the  arsenal  with  two  12-centi- 
meter Hontoria  cannon;  also  two  lighters  armed  by  the  Compafiia  Transatlantica 
with  two  9-centimeter  Hontoria  pieces  and  rapid-fire  guns;  another  also  armed  by 
the  same  with  two  7i-centimeter  Krupp  pieces;  also  two  others  for  disembarking, 
each  accommodating  a  hundred  men;  another  for  an  operating  hospital,  all  three 
belonging  to  the  same  company,  and  with  the  squadron  under  his  orders  his 
excellency,  the  general  aforesaid,  will  support  the  operations  of  your  excellency 
against  Silang  and  your  advance  upon  Imus,  by  bombarding  the  rebel  trenches  on 
tiie  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zapote  up  to  their  position  at  Lictong  and  by 
simulating  also  a  disembarkation  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Naic. 

In  order  that  your  excellency  may  not  lack  supplies  in  your  march  from  Silang 
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to  Saltiran,  the  depository  of  rations  and  ammtinition  at  Bifian  has  been  estab- 
lished, as  well  as  a  field  hospital,  in  which  your  excellency  may  leave  snch  as  are 
wounded  on  the  march. 

Permit  me  to  inform  your  excellency  that  if  the  circumstances  should  require 
it,  your  excellency  is  authorized  to  act  according  to  your  judgment  after  taking 
Silang,  reporting  the  same  to  me,  as  well  as  the  reasons  which  induce  your  excel- 
lency to  decide  upon  your  resolutions,  in  order  that  the  other  land  and  sea  forces 
may  continue  to  act  according  to  an  harmonious  plan. 

The  marine  infantry  of  Dalahican  will  demonstrate  toward  Noveleta  and  that 
of  Binacayan  will  keep  up  a  fire  on  the  rebel  trenches  while  your  excellency  carries 
out  the  operations  indicated. 

With  my  headquarters  I  will  establish  myself  in  ParaSaque  or  Las  Pi2as,  to 
which  point  your  excellency,  while  in  front  of  Silang,  will  please  direct  telegrams 
and  communications  to  me.  Prom  Paliparang  your  excellency  can  forward  them 
via  Carmona  and  Binan. 

I  recommend  that  in  conducting  operations  it  be  taken  into  account  that  the 
enemy  may  cut  the  dikes  of  the  rivers  as  a  means  of  defense.  It  is  proper  to  warn 
your  excellency  in  order  that  this  obstacle  may  be  overcome. 

Your  excellency  will  please  inform  me  of  the  disposition  made  of  the  forces 
and  of  the  rear-guard  service  of  the  columns  in  the  provinces  of  La  Laguna  and 
Batangas,  following  the  rule  of  employing  companies  of  all  the  battalions  in  gar- 
rison detachments  and  details  in  order  that  no  single  organization  may  be  charged 
with  all  this  second-line  service. 

I  know  that  no  exhortation  or  appeal  to  the  skill  and  valor  of  your  excellency 
and  to  the  skill  and  valor  of  the  generals,  commanders,  and  officers  under  the 
orders  of  your  excellency  and  to  your  brave  troops  is  necessarv,  and  that  all  will 
discharge  their  duty  to  the  uttermost,  responding  with  every  kind  of  sacrifice  to 
whatever  the  King  and  countay  may  expect  of  us. 

I  well  know  that  the  generals,  commanders,  and  officers  will  take  care  that  the 
soldiers  be  well  fed  and  cared  for,  and  that  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  will 
know  how  to  give  such  an  account  of  themselves,  each  arm  in  its  own  sphere  of 
action,  as  to  produce  the  maximum  results,  and  that  the  same  can  be  expected 
from  the  skill  of  the  engineers.  Unless  precipitate,  we  will  be  able  to  inflict  much 
damage  while  receiving  but  little. 

Your  excellency  will  please  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  communication,  which 
only  the  generals  under  your  orders  should  see,  to  whom  I  beg  you  to  transmit 
it,  with  a  copy  of  the  general  organization  of  this  army. 

May  God  preserve  you  many  years. 

Manila,  February  7, 1897. 

Camilo  G.  de  Polavibja. 

General  Lachambre  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  foregoing,  as  follows: 

Ck)MANDANCIA  GENERAL  OF  La  LAOUNA,  BaTANGAS,  AND  TaYABAS. 

Your  Excellbnot:  In  acknowledging  receipt,  as  your  excellency  directed,  of 
your  esteemed  communication  dated  the  7th  instant  I  have  the  honor  to  express 
the  profound  gratitude  with  which  this  division  receives  the  flattering  expressions 
which  you  address  to  each  and  all  who  compose  it  and  the  firm  conviction  I  enter- 
tain that  the  excellent  spirit  which  animates  all  and  makes  them  desire  a  post  of 
honor  and  of  danger  and  to  consider  as  a  disgrace  an  assignment  to  duty  in  the 
second  line  is  a  sure  guarantee  that  they  will  expend  all  their  energies  in  bringing 
to  a  happy  termination  this  campaign,  fulfilling  the  sacred  duty  of  sacrificing  their 
lives  for  the  high  interests  of  Mur  and  country,  to  whom  they  offer  through  me 
the  protestation  of  their  most  loyal  devotion. 

G^  grant,  etc. 

Calamba,  February  9, 1897. 

Jos£  Lachahbrb. 
To  His  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Polavibja, 

General  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Philippines, 

The  headquarters  of  the  First  Brigade  (Ck)mer8)  was  at  Calamba  and  of  the 
Second  (Marina's)  at  Bi£ian. 

These  brigades  constituted  the  forces  for  the  advance  upon  Silang,  together 
with  the  troops  attached  to  the  division.  Detachments  from  them  were  left  at 
Santa  Cruz,  Calamba,  Santo  Domingo,  Tayabas,  on  the  Tanauan-BaSadero  line, 
and  at  Bifian,  amounting  to  1,563  men,  leaving  a  total  of  combatants  in  the  two 
brigades  and  divisional  troops  for  the  sidvance  upon  Silang  of  9,277. 

The  Third  Brigade  ( Jaramillo's)  had  its  headquarters  at  Taal,  Batangas  Proy- 
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ince.  To  it  was  assigned  the  duty  of  cooperating  in  the  attack  upon  Silang  by 
acting  as  a  containing  force  to  prevent  the  insurgents  in  the  south  of  Cavite  from 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  those  in  Silang,  and  at  the  same  time  its  commander  was 
directed  to  make  an  offensive  movement  with  a  view  of  occupying  Talisay  and 
other  i)ositions  on  the  southern  slox)e  of  Mount  Sungay.  It  had  detachments  at 
Batangas,  Lobooc,  Calaca.  Liang,  Balayan,  Point  Santiago,  and  on  the  line  of  the 
Pansipit  River  amounting  to  1,563,  leaving  1,645  for  offensive  operations. 

The  totalof  troops  available  for  the  offensive  was  therefore  9,277  and  the  total 
detached  2,658,  making  a  total  in  the  division  of  13,580. 

The  details  of  the  composition  and  disposition  of  the  troops  in  the  division  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  table: 

Table. 
Detachments. 

FUtST  AND  SECOND  BRIGADES. 

Men. 

Santa  Cruz - 339 

Calamba - 147 

Cuartel  de  Santo  Domingo -  _ : 122 

Tayabas 189 

Tanauan-Ba&adero  Line - .  614 

Total - 1,311 

THIBD  BRIGADE. 

Batangas,  Lobooc,  Calaca,  Liang,  Balayan,  Point  Santiago. 450 

Pansipit  Line - 645 

Total - - 1,095 

COMBATANT  FORCES. 

First  Brigade 4,001 

Second  Brigade ---    3,913 

Attached  to  division,  16  guns 1,363 

Total  forces  in  advance  on  Silang _ 9,277 

Third  Brigade 1,645 

Total  combatant  forces 10,922 

r£sum£. 
Detachments: 

First  and  Second  Brigades 1, 663 

Third  Brigade - 1,095 

Combatant  forces: 
On  Silang— 

First  Brigade 4,001 

Second  Brigade 8,918 

Attached  to  the  division 1, 868 

On  the  southern  slope  of  Sungay — 

Third  Brigade 1,645 

Total  forces  in  the  division. 13, 580 

In  addition,  a  fourth  brigade,  commanded  by  General  Galbis  and  ox>erating 
under  the  direction  of  the  jgovemor-general,  was  extended  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Zapote  River.  The  lakes  of  Bay  and  Bombon  (Taal)  were  guarded 
by  armed  launches  and  other  small  craft,  while  the  gunboats  of  the  squadron 
patrolled  the  seacoast.    The  insurgent  province  was  therefore  invested  on  sdl  sides. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  account  of  the  military  operations  in  Cavite  some  brief 
description  of  the  theater  of  operations,  the  military  organizations,  and  defensive 
works  of  the  insurgents  in  the  province  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  campaign. 

The  province  of  Cavite  is  situated  between  14**  7'  80"  and  14*'  30'  north  latitude 
and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bay  and  province  of  Manila  (Bizal) ;  on  the  south 
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by  the  province  of  Batangas,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  lofty  range  of 
the  Tagaytay;  on  the  east  by  the  same  proyince  and  by  that  of  La  Lagona,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Ba^r  of  Manila. 

It  contains  a  sux)erficial  area  of  abont  1 ,800  square  kilometers,  being  50  kilometers 
in  its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  and  44  from  east  to  west. 

Its  population  is  about  141,250,  distributed  in  22  towns  and  108  barrios,  the 
principal  being  Cavite — a  word  derived  from  the  TagaJo  **  cauit,*'  which  means  a 
fishhook,  called  by  the  natives  Tanguay,  otherwise  '*land  which  projects  into 
the  sea" — which  is  the  capital  of  the  province  and  is  situated,  toge&er  with  the 
towns  of  Caridad  and  San  Roque,  in  the  northwestern  part  ui)on  a  sand  spit  project- 
ing easterly  into  the  sea,  and  forms  with  the  Bay  of  Bacoor  the  safe  and  sheltered 
anchorage  of  Cavite. 

According  to  the  census  made  by  the  archbishop  of  Manila  the  population  of 
the  three  towns  mentioned  amounts  to  12,614  inhabitants.  Near  the  sea  and  upon 
the  same  shore  are  situated  the  adjoining  coast  towns  of  Bacoor,  Cavite  Viejo, 
Noveleta,  Rosario,  Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon,  Naic,  and  Temate,  their  population 
aggregating  48,859  inhabitants. 

hi  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  Manila  are  found  Imus  and  San  Francisco  de  Mala- 
bon, with  populations  of  14,388  and  8,337,  respectively;  to  the  southeast  of  both 
and  bordering  upon  the  province  of  La  Laguna,  Carmona,  with  8,548  inhabitants. 

In  the  southern,  or,  rather,  southwestern  part  of  the  province,  near  the  Batim- 
gas  border,  are  found  Bailen,  with  4,425,  Magallanes,  with  2,577,  and  Alfonso, 
with  6,977,  inhabitants.  In  the  interior  of  the  province,  in  almost  the  same  lati- 
tude as  the  former,  are  found  Perez-DasmariSas,  toward  the  east,  containing  4,309, 
and,  to  the  west,  Maragondon,  with  7,234  inhabitants. 

Finally,  Amadeo,  with  3,298,  Mendez  Nutiez,  with  4,506,  Indang,  with  18,602, 
and  Silang,  with  7,081,  inhabitants,  occupy  the  most  elevated  points  in  the  district, 
on  the  northern  watershed  of  the  Taga3rtay  Mountains. 

The  natural  features  of  the  province  of  Cavite  render  it  a  very  difficult  country 
for  any  but  native  troops  to  operate  in.  It  abounds  in  rivers,  the  largest  of  which 
run  from  south  to  north,  parallel  to  each  other  at  short  distances,  and  empty  into 
Manila  Bay,  their  beds  being  the  bottoms  of  deep  ravines,  which  present  excellent 
positions  for  defense.  The  same  is  true  of  the  smaller  streams,  which  flow  to  the 
northeast  and  empty  into  the  Lake  of  Bay  (Laguna  de  Bay). 

Among  the  rivers  emptying  into  Manila  Bay  the  principal  are  the  Imus,  or 
Tibagan;  the  San  Cristobal;  the  Bambung,  or  Bacoor;  the  Zapote,  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  Cavite  and  Manila  (Bizal)  provinces  and  which  receives 
the  names  of  Salippit  and  Limbon^  in  different  parts  of  its  course;  the  San  Augus- 
tin,  or  Hasaan,  called  Hang-Bang  in  its  lower  course  and  Casundit  in  its  middle 
course;  the  Canas,  and  the  Tartaro. 

Among  those  emptying  into  the  Lake  of  Bay  are  the  Alagao,  or  Bitucang-Manoc 
(Tripa  de  Gallina) ,  which  forms  on  the  southeast  the  boundary  between  Cavite 
and  La  Laguna;  the  Tiba^;  the  Lumbia;  the  Calabozo;  the  Munting-Ilog  (Bio 
Peque&o),  and  the  Malaqumg-Ilog  (Bio  Grande). 

These  rivers  all  have  their  sources  in  the  Tagaytay  Cordillera,  or  range,  which 
extends  from  the  southeastern  coast  of  Batangas  along  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Bombon  (Taal)  between  Cavite  and  Batangas  provinces,  rising  into  the 
inaccessible  Mount  Sungay,  north  of  Talisay,  and  having  numerous  other  x>eaks. 

Across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  in  Batangas,  between  the  Lake  of  Bombon  and 
the  Gulf  of  Balayan,  runs  the  Pansipit  River,  from  the  lake  to  the  g^ulf .  The  line 
of  this  river  was  held  by  detachments  from  the  Third  ( Jaramillo's)  Brigade. 

With  the  exception  of  the  single  badlv  paved  highway  from  Las  Pi&as  to  Cavite, 
20  kilometers  in  length,  the  province  of  Cavite  has  no  paved  roads.  There  are  13 
roads  practicable  for  carts,  and  the  other  means  of  communication  are  simply 
horse  trails  and  footpaths.  All  are  crossed  at  frequent  intervals  by  streams  and 
bordered  by  dense  growths,  which  render  military  operations  very  difficult. 

There  were  a  number  of  well-constructed  bridges  in  the  provmce,  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  Spaniards  these  were  cut  down  and  partially  or  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  insurgents  and  had  to  be  repaired  or  reconstructed  by  the  engineers. 

MILITABT  OROANIZATION  OF  THE  INSUBOENTS. 

The  territory  was  divided  into  five  parts,  called  zones  of  war,  each  having  a 
capital. 

£ach  of  these  zones  was  defended  by  an  army,  which  was  divided  into  active 
and  volunteer  forces,  the  former  comprising  all  the  fighting  men  and  the  latter 
f4]l  those  engaged  outside  of  the  ranks  in  works  of  a  mechanical  character. 
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The  active  army  was  organized  into  regiments,  companies,  and  batteries,  and 
performed  duty  in  the  trenches,  towns,  and  on  the  roads,  and  also  patrolled  the 
territory  to  check  desertions  and  defections. 

In  tnm  the  companies  were  subdivided  into  soldiers  with  firearms  and  those 
without,  the  duty  of  the  latter  being,  in  proportion  of  five  of  them  to  each  rifle- 
man, to  keep  themselves  close  to  the  rear  of  the  fighting  line  and  to  secure  the 
guns  of  men  who  became  disabled,  it  being  required  that  such  reserves  should  be 
provided  with  a  spear  or  bolo  (short  machete)  to  attack  with  the  riflemen,  with  cold 
steel,  when  the  order  was  given  to  charge  the  Spaniards. 

To  the  batteries  were  committed  duties  x>ertaming  to  the  care  and  use  of  native 
cannon  (lantacas) ,  the  firing  of  rude  fougasses  and  mines,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  gunpowder. 

The  function  of  the  volunteer  army  was  the  gathering  and  storing  of  food  sup- 
plies and  iron  and  copper  instruments  wherever  they  could  be  found,  to  which  end 
sugar  mills  were  destroyed,  bathing  establishments,  and  whatever  contained  a 
pipe  or  spindle,  even  to  the  extent  of  breaking  up  carts  to  get  their  tires  and  axles. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  volunteers  to  search  the  surface  of  the  fields,  etc. , 
for.  projectiles  which,  fired  by  the  navy  at  towns  and  trenches  on  the  coast,  had 
failed  to  explode,  to  carry  food  to  the  troops  on  guard  or  on  duty  in  the  defenses, 
and  with  those  of  the  active  army  and  the  women  and  children,  since  where  works 
of  this  kind  were  concerned  neither  age,  sex.  nor  condition  was  exempt,  to 
strengthen  daily  the  defenses  and  to  throw  up  others  on  suitable  sites. 

For  the  command  of  their  forces  they  established  the  hierarchies  of  general- 
issimo, lieutenant-general,  marshal,  brigadier,  colonel,  and  major,  creating  in 
addition  the  following  officials: 

A  minister  of  marme,  whose  portfolio  was  taken  by  Marcelo  de  los  Santos, 
superintendent  of  the  Nautical  School  of  San  Francisco  de  Malabon;  a  military 
chaplain  superior,  who  was  the  coadjutor  named  Eladio  Almeyda;  an  intendant- 
general  of  revenue,  who  was  Silvestre  Aguinaldo  (chief  also  of  the  administrative 
council) ,  to  whose  office  pertained  the  collection  of  contributions  from  each  head 
of  the  barangay,  the  payment  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  allowed  each  10  centavoa 
and  a  chupa  of  rice  per  day;  a  general  of  artillery ,  .who  was  Crispulo  Aguinaldo,. 
a  cousin  of  Emilio;  an  inspector  of  cannon  and  arms,  projectiles  and  powder,  fac- 
tories for  which  were  located  in  Silang,  Imus,  and  San  Francisco;  a  general  of 
engineers,  the  office  being  filled  by  the  Spanish  mestizo  Edilberto  Evangelista  (of 
whom  it  was  said  that  he  had  followed  the  career  of  a  civil  engineer  in  Belgium) ; 
director  of  defensive  works;  and  finally  an  auditor-general  for  war,  who  was. 
Santos  Nocon,  a  Manila  notary's  clerk.  All  of  these  exalted  x>er8onages  were> 
lieutenant-generals. 

Emilo  Aguinaldo,  ex-municipal  capitan  of  Cavite  Viejo,  exercised  supreme* 
authority  over  the  civil  and  military  hierarchies,  and  was  also  principal  cluef  of 
the  insurrection,  with  the  title  of  generalissimo. 

The  armies  of  the  various  zones  were  commanded  as  follows:  That  of  the  first,, 
or  Silang  zone,  by  Victor  Belarmino;  that  of  the  second,  or  Imus  zone,  by  Andr^^ 
Bonifacio,  who  also  exercised  the  functions  of  inspector  over  all;  that  of  the  third, 
or  Bacoor  zone,  by  Felix  Cuenca;  that  of  the  fourth,  or  San  Francisco  de  Mala- 
bon zone,  by  Ramon  Panagasi;  that  of  the  fifth,  or  Alfonso  zone,  by  Lazaro* 
Quiamon. 

Each  town  had  its  marshal,  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  same  and  of  the 
people  in  the  vicinity,  and  acting  also  as  the  second  of  the  general  of  the  zone. 
These  were  Martin  Medina,  of  Silang;  Juan  Analdo,  of  San  Francisco  de  Mala- 
bon; Ariston  Villanueva.  alias  Campuput,  of  Noveleta;  Nicolas  Estrella,  of  Perez- 
Dasmarifias;  Pascual  Alvarez,  alias  Bagumbuhay,  of  Imus;  Santiago  Alvarez, 
alias  Apuy,  of  Cavite  Viejo;  Arcadio  Arayata,  of  Bacoor;  Juan  Pio,  of  Naic; 
Julian  Saigco,  of  Santa  (3ruz;  Julian  Parausa,  of  Indang;  Miguel  Barba,  of 
Maragondon;  Pedro  Pacheco,  of  Temate;  Francisco  Engracio,  of  Rosario; 
Artemio  Ricarte,  alias  Vibora,  of  Mendez  NuSez;  Diego  Bautista,  of  Amadeo; 
Juan  Graput,  of  Bailen;  Fausto  Viera,  of  Magallanes,  and  Julian  Cando,  of 
Alfonso. 

INSUBQEMT  DEFENSES. 

The  combination  of  defensive  works  of  the  province  of  Cavite  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration and  study  as  giving  evidence  of  some  technical  skill,  which  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  mestizo 
Evangelista. 

The  territory  occupied  militarily  by  the  insurgents  formed  a  great  intrenched 
camp,  the  towns,  rivers,  defiles,  and  a  multitude  of  x)ositions  and  mountains  in 
the  interior,  moreover,  being  fortified  by  works  more  or  less  united,  according  to 
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the  strategic  location  of  each  point,  an  infinity  of  i)arapet6  and  of  every  kind  of 
obstacle  being  tlirown  np  on  the  frontiers,  by  means  of  which  the  roads  of  com- 
monication  were  rendered  useless. 

Two  lines  of  trenches,  one  with  intervals  and  one  continuous,  occupied  the 
frontiers.  The  line  with  intervals  began  at  the  mountains  of  Tagaytay ,  extending 
southeasterly  and  northerly  to  the  head  of  the  Zapote  River;  the  continuous  line 
began  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bacoor,  skirted  the  beach,  the  esteros  of  Noveleta  and 
Dalahican,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  continued  thence,  with  inter- 
vals, to  the  towns  of  Naic  and  Temate. 

The  line  with  intervals,  in  addition  to  shelter  trenches,  was  constructed  with 
parapets  usually  8  feet  high,  made  of  earth,  logs,  and  stones,  strengthened  on  the 
exterior  with  cylinders,  heavy  beams,  sheets  of  galvanized  iron,  and  even  dried 
skins  of  carabaos,  covered  over  and  concealed  by  vegetation  and  thorny  entangle- 
ments. Usually  there  was  one  tier  of  embrasures  for  lantacas  and  two  tiers  of 
loopholes. 

As  obstacles  there  were  placed  in  the  front  and  on  the  flanks  chevaux  de  frises, 
crowsfeet,  etc.,  and  some  had  ditches  with  water  utilized  from  a  neighboring 
stream. 

Such  intrenchments  were  constructed  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  at  places 
where  roads  and  defiles  leading  to  the  interior  could  be  enfiladed,  and  usually  there, 
were  several  parallel  lines  of  mtrenchments,  those  in  rear  commanding  those  in 
their  front. 

Within  these  exterior  lines  the  towns  were  also  defended  by  intrenchments  con- 
structed at  points  commanding  the  roads  leading  to  the  towns,  tenailles  and  even 
lunettes  witn  very  open  gorges  being  placed  at  the  principal  entrances,  aroxmd 
about  which  were  placed  pitfalls,  etc.,  and  occasionally  bombs,  as  at  Perez-Das- 
mariSas  and  Imus.  At  the  same  time  the  defensive  possibilities  of  churches,  con- 
vents, estate  houses,  and  strongly  built  dwellings  were  availed  of  and  strengthened, 
and  finally  barricades  were  erected  in  the  streets.  In  addition  to  the  laborious 
works  described,  frequently  interior  roads,  rivers,  and  dikes  were  placed  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defense,  parapets  bein^  constructed  across  roads,  rivers  or  mountains 
being  flanked  by  traverses  restmg  on  precipices  and  bridges  being  fortified  by 
bridgeheads  more  or  less  strong. 

Finally,  sluices  in  the  dams  across  rivers  were  so  contrived  as  to  produce  inun- 
dations when  desired,  like  those  at  Perez-Dasmarinas  and  San  Francisco  de 
Malabon. 

The  continuous  line  of  intrenchments  which  extended  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  seashore  was  constructed  of  sand,  with  a  height  of  6  feet  6  inches  and  a  thick- 
ness of  about  20  feet,  with  revetments  of  bamboo  fastened  together  with  rattan. 

A  banquette  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  parapet,  and  at  intervals  were  case- 
mates where  the  defenders,  sentinels,  and  even  the  fishermen  along  the  beach 
could  take  refuge  when  Spanish  war  ships  fired  on  the  trenches. 

The  insurgents  obtained  such  arms  as  they  had,  according  to  Spanish  writers, 
from  the  small  detachments  of  troops  and  x)08t8  of  the  guardia  civil,  which  were 
surprised  and  overwhelmed  at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  from  deserters  from 
native  Spanish  regiments,  and  by  individual  purchase.  Moreover,  a  number  of 
arms  and  equipments  had  been  captured  from  the  Spaniards  at  the  battles  of 
Noveleta  and  Binacayan.  However  they  were  obtained,  it  is  estimated  by  Span- 
ish writers  that  at  the  beginning  of  1897  the  insurgents  had  about  15,000  firearms 
of  all  descriptions,  consisting  of  Mauser,  old-style  Remington,  Freire-Bull,  Win- 
chester, Colt,  Peabody,  Minie,  Berdan,  breech-loading  and  muzzle-loading  shot- 
guns, and  even  parlor  rifles  and  air-guns,  besides  a  great  variety  of  revolvers. 

They  displayed  considerable  ingenuity  in  making  cannon  out  of  every  kind  of 
matenal  available,  using  boiler  tubes,  water  pipes,  etc. ,  and  casting  some  bronze 
cannon  from  church  bells.  They  also  utilized  the  iron  cannon  sunk  into  the  beach 
as  anchors  for  the  cables  of  vessels,  and  those  planted  at  the  comers  of  plazas. 

Two  Chinese,  one  of  them  named  Paua,  directed  the  work  of  casting  guns  at  the 
Imus  foxmdry  as  well  as  the  repair  and  refitting  of  arms. 

They  were  assisted  by  16  operatives  of  the  Manila  artillery  Maestranza  and 
Cavite  arsenal,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  insurgents,  taking  with  them  in  their 
flight  a  number  of  cannon  tubes,  which  when  completed  as  cannons  were  desig- 
nated as  heavy  guns. 

At  San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  where  there  was  a  considerable  deposit  of  salt- 
peter, the  insurgents  established  powder  works,  a  cartridge  factory,  plants  for 
reloading  and  for  casting  bullets.  A  large  number  of  Chinese  and  natives  were 
employed  in  labor  of  this  kind  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lances,  bolos,  and  other 
lands  of  cutting  weapons,  the  insurgents  having  at  the  beginning  of  1897,  accord- 
ing to  a  very  liberal  Spanish  estimate,  about  90,000  men  armed  with  weapons  of 
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this  kind,  in  addition  to  15,000  equipped  with  firearms,  in  the  province  of  Cavite 
alone. 

As  the  normal  population  of  the  province  was  estimated  to  be  about  140,000,  the 
estimate  of  105,0<X)  men  under  arms  is  explained  by  Spanish  writers  by  the  state- 
ment that  many  thousand  natives  from  other  provinces  had  managed  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  Spaniards  and  had  added  themselves  to  the  insurgent  defenders 
of  Cavite,  and,  further,  every  boy  capable  of  wielding  a  bolo  had  been  pressed  into 
the  ranks  or  had  voluntarily  enlisted.  Cavite  was  therefore  a  huge  intrenched 
camp,  the  whole  poi>ulation  and  a  considerable  portion  of  that  of  other  provinces 
being  committed  to  its  defense. 

After  the  receipt  of  General  Polavieja's  plan  of  campaign,  General  Lachambre 
made  his  dispositions  in  accordance  therewith  and  issued  detailed  instructions  to 
his  subordinates. 

General  Lachambre  having  reported  himself  reader,  he  received  on  the  13th  of 
February  the  following  disx)atch  from  General  Polavieja  at  Manila: 

[The  genera]  in  chief  to  General  Lachambre,  Calamba.] 

I  have  ordered  General  Jaramillo  to  demonstrate  against  the  rebel  trenches  at 
Bayuyungan  to-morrow,  the  14th,  and  your  excellency  will  please  march  on  the 
15th  with  your  forces  on  Silang.  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  already  com- 
municated. General  G^bis,  with  his  command,  is  to-day  on  the  PiSas,  Almansa, 
Muntinlupa  line,  and  on  the  15th  will  be  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zapote  River. 

Polavieja. 

General  Polavieja  on  the  14th  established  his  headquarters  at  ParaSaque,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  General  Lachambre  began  the  advance  on  Silang,  tiie 
two  brigades  taking  the  different  routes  indicated  and  converging  on  Silang. 

The  march  was  attended  with  many  difficulties,  and  the  heavier  pieces  of  artil- 
lery were  carried  along  only  by  the  exercise  of  ereat  effort  and  perseverance.  The 
enemy  disputed  most  vigorously  the  advance  of  each  column,  and  their  positions 
at  Hunting-Hog  and  Malaquing-Ilog  were  onl^  carried  after  a  most  stubborn 
defense,  costing  the  Spaniaros  considerable  loss  in  officers  and  men. 

The  two  columns  having  fought  their  way  to  the  outskirts  of  Silang,  that  for- 
midable position  was  taken  by  a  joint  assault  on  the  19th  of  February,  after  a 
preparatory  bombardment  in  which  the  artillery  fired  105  rounds  of  shell,  the 
infantry  expending  25,000  cartridges. 

The  insurgents  lost  about  500  killed  and  1,500  wounded,  the  Sx)aniards  losing  12 
killed  and  70  wounded,  the  action  lasting  four  and  a  half  hours.  The  celebrated 
Tagal  bishop  was  foxmd  lying  dead  across  the  parapet  with  a  bullet  through  his 
heart.  Nevertheless,  the  insurgents  on  the  22d  made  a  desx>erate  attempt  to  retake 
the  town,  but  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  400  killed  and  many  wounded. 

General  Lachambre  burned  the  greater  part  of  the  town  as  a  pxmishment,  but 
reserved  the  church,  convent,  and  the  best  houses  in  their  vicinity,  utilizing  tiiem 
for  a  hospital,  barracks,  and  storehouses.  Having  established  a  post  here,  he  gar- 
risoned, fortified,  and  connected  it  with  the  telegraph  line. 

Lachambre  advanced  from  Silang  February  14,  his  main  bod^  taking  the  direct 
route  to  Perez-Dasmarifias  parallel  to  the  Casundit  River,  while  a  flanking  force 
of  ihree  companies  covered  his  left  and  a  battalion  and  a  half  under  Colonel 
Villalon,  which  had  started  an  hour  earlier  on  the  road  to  Palimparan,  with  the 
Rio  Grande  on  its  right,  protected  his  right  flank.  Villalon  encountered  but 
slight  opposition  in  his  rapid  advance  and  occupied  Palimparan  with  trifling  loss. 
At  this  place  he  bivouacked,  being  joined  at  sunset  by  a  half  brigade  xmder 
Colonel  Arizon,  which  General  Galbis  had  detached  from  his  force  on  the  Zapote 
River. 

In  the  meantime  the  main  body  arrived  at  the  hamlet  of  Samxxaloc,  3  miles  from 
Perez-Dasmariilas,  and  bivouacked  there.  The  next  day,  after  a  short  bombard- 
ment by  the  moxmtain  batteries,  Perez-DasmariSas  was  attacked  from  the  south 
and  west,  and  after  several  hours  of  hard  flghting  was  carried  by  assault,  many 
of  the  insurgents  remaining  in  the  trenches  to  die  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  The 
rice  fields  to  the  east  of  the  town  had  been  flooded  and  were  impassable,  but 
Arizon' s  column,  approaching  the  northern  end  of  the  town  from  the  eastward, 
took  the  insurgents,  who  fled,  in  flank. 

Four  hundred  insurgents  were  killed  within  the  defenses  of  the  city  and  a  large 
number  outside,  the  Spanish  losing  21  killed  and  121  wounded. 

Agidnaldo  directed  the  earlier  part  of  the  defense,  but  before  the  decisive  attack 
was  made  he  fled,  turning  over  the  command  to  Estralla,  an  ez-sergeant  of  the 
civil  guard. 
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The  insiirgents,  nndismayed  by  their  defeat,  soon  rallied,  and  on  the  27th 
attacked  a  column  which  had  been  sent  out  to  reconnoiter  toward  Palimx)aran, 
but  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  about  300,  the  Spanish  losing  2  killed  and  10 
wounded,  and  their  mountain  guns  firing  22  roxmds,  which  were  very  effective, 
while  the  infantry  expended  63,000  cartridges. 

The  church,  convent,  and  stone  houses  of  the  Plaza  of  Perez-DasmariSas  were 
put  in  a  defensive  condition  and  garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  infantry. 

The  division,  however,  did  not  resume  its  advance  until  the  7th  of  March,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  supplies. 

On  the  latter  date  the  division  took  up  the  march  for  Imus,  following  the  east- 
em  road,  while  Arizon's  half  brigade  marched  on  the  right  flank  on  a  parallel 
road  which  intersected  the  route  of  the  division  at  Salitran,  a  large  stone  estate 
house  belonging  to  the  Becoletos  Order,  which  the  insurgents  had  strongly 
intrenched  and  occupied.  Arizon's  command  arrived  first,  but  the  insurgents, 
although  prepared  to  expect  a  Spanish  advance  from  his  direction,  seeing  also  a 
large  force  approaching  on  their  right  flank  abandoned  their  x>osition,  which  Ari- 
zon  immediately  occupied.  The  division,  however,  being  unaware  of  this,  opened 
on  the  estate  house  with  their  guns  and  fired  five  rounds  before  they  discovered 
the  Spanish  flag  fiying  over  it. 

Soon  the  scouts  reported  the  insurgents  to  be  in  force  in  an  intrenchmenta  mile 
and  a  half  long  and  only  a  mile  north  of  the  town. 

This  intrenchment  covered  both  roads  to  Imus,  and  each  flank  rested  on  a  deep 
ravine,  there  being  a  redoubt  at  the  eastern  end  and  a  flanking  epaulement  at  the 
western.    This  formidable  intrenchment  was  called  by  the  Spaniards  Anabo  11. 

It  being  considered  impracticable  to  make  a  flank  attack,  General  Zabala  made 
a  front  attack  with  a  h^f  brigade,  advancing  over  the  perfectly  open  ground  with 
no  other  cover  than  that  afforded  by  the  pilapiles  of  the  rice  fields.  When  the 
line  had  advanced  to  within  100  yards  of  tne  enemy.  General  Zabala  waved  his 
sword  and  gave  the  order  for  the  assault,  but  fell  mortally  wounded  immediately 
after,  a  shot  from  a  lantaca  having  pierced  his  breast.  Two  captains  also  fell  near 
him,  but  the  troops  pressed  on,  leapied  across  the  ditch  and,  climbing  the  high  para- 
pet, took  the  position  with  the  bayonet.  Two  hundred  insurgents  lay  dead  on  the 
field,  while  the  Spaniards  lost  11  killed  and  33  wounded. 

Nevertheless  the  insurgents  on  March  8  made  two  desperate  attempts  to  retake 
the  position,  in  both  attacks  coming  to  close  quarters.  The  Spaniards,  firing 
deliberate  volleys  and  hurling  case  shot  into  the  insurgent  masses,  repulsed  them 
with  a  loss  estimated  at  300,  themselves  losing  5  killed  and  25  wounded. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  division  took  up  the  march  for  the  Zapote  River,  and 
after  traversing  a  most  difficult  countiy  reached  the  river  and  effected  contact 
with  the  Fourth  Brigade,  now  commanded  by  Barraquer  and  formerly  by  Galbis. 
When  Press-Molino  was  reached  three  companies  of  infantry  were  detached  and 
left  there  as  a  garrison. 

From  the  Zapote  River  General  Lachambre  rode  over  and  reported  in  person  to 
General  Polavieja  at  the  latter's  headquarters  at  ParaSaque. 

The  troops  encamped  at  San  Nicolas,  one  brigade  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and 
remained  there  for  a  number  days,  reorganizing  and  constructing  roads  and 
defensive  works. 

Although  the  camp  sites  on  the  Zapote  River  were  presumably  healthful,  there 
was  much  sickness  and  suffering  in  the  command,  due  to  climatic  causes,  the 
effects  of  overexertion,  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  the  lack  of  nourishing  food. 
Their  vitality  was  sapped  by  malarial  fevers,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  etc.,  while 
nostalgia  depressed  the  spirits  of  many  of  the  young  soldiers.  The  division  had 
lost  since  February  15, 185  officers  in  killed,  wounded,  and  invalided,  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  enlisted  men. 

There  still  remained,  however,  much  to  do.  After  the  Fourth  Brigade  was 
incorporated  in  the  division,  and  two  battalions  added,  one  from  the  Third  Bri^de 
and  tne  other  from  the  Independent  Brigade,  the  total  number  of  combatants  in 
the  division  was  brought  up  to  about  12,000. 

A  practicable  road  had  in  the  meantime  been  built  to  Salitran  by  way  of  Almansa, 
defended  by  redoubts.  This  work  had  been  performed  most  skillfully  by  the 
native  engineers  and  the  native  Seventy-fourth  Regiment,  and,  in  passing,  it  is 
remarked  that  the  services  of  engineers  and  native  troops  are  almost  indispiBnsable 
in  the  construction  of  works  of  this  kind  in  the  Philippines. 

Imus  was  General  Lachambre*s  next  objective,  but  he  intended  to  make  the 
attack  from  Salitran.  General  Polavieja's  state  of  health  did  not  permit  of  car- 
rying out  his  previously  announced  intention  of  personally  taking  command  of  the 
operations  against  Imus,  and  the  roads  being  finished  and  the  convoys  of  provi- 
sions having  been  sent  forward  with  such  transport  as  the  country  afforded, 
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General  Lachambre,  on  March  22,  started  out  with  his  division  to  Salitran,  arriv- 
ing there  the  next  day  after  encountering  slight  opposition  en  route. 

The  division  set  out  for  Imns  early  on  the  24th,  but  it  was  necessary  a  second 
time  to  take  the  formidable  intrenchments  at  Anabo,  which,  restored,  strength- 
ened, and  with  the  ground  in  front  now  flooded,  barred  the  way.  Again  General 
Lachambre  was  forced  to  make  a  frontal  attack,  but  he  detached  bodies  of  troops 
to  advance  simultaneously  on  the  flanks  overlapping  the  ends  of  the  intrenchment. 
The  infantry  deployed,  and  the  firing  line  advanced  within  300  yards  of  the  para- 
pet before  halting. 

Then  the  mountain  guns  were  brought  up  and  breached  the  parapet.  The  troojw 
rushed  forward  to  within  150  yards  of  the  parapet,  and  General  Marina,  seeing  the 
opportune  moment  had  arrived,  ordered  the  assault.  As  in  the  former  attack,  the 
troops  charged  with  the  utmost  impetuosity  and  courage,  but  the  Tagals  again  stood 
firm,  and  opposing  bolo  to  bayonet,  fought  with  desperate  fury.  In  the  end  the 
Spaniards  prevailed  and  the  insurgents  abandoned  the  works,  leaving  over  300  dead 
in  and  near  the  trenches,  among  them  being  Crispulo  Aguinaldo,  a  brother  of  Q^n. 
Emilio  Aguinaldo.  The  engagement  lasted  two  and  a  half  hours  without  cessa^ 
tion,  the  Spanish  loss  being  9  killed  and  108  wounded.  This  engagement  is 
known  as  the  battle  of  Anabo  II. 

The  division,  after  a  short  rest,  resumed  the  march  upon  Imus,  bivouacking  after 
marching  only  3  miles.  On  the  25th  the  division  resumed  the  march  in  deployed 
formation  and  very  soon  came  within  sight  of  an  intrenchment  over  2  miles  long, 
6  feet  thick,  protected  by  cane  fences,  one  of  them  being  placed  about  100  yards 
in  front  of  the  parapet.  The  center  made  a  direct  attack,  the  win^  executing 
fianking  movements.  The  insurgents  retained  their  fire  until  the  Spaniards  arrived 
within  200  yards  and  then  opened  with  lantacas  and  small  arms. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  took  the  works,  the  insurgents  losing  some  600  men. 
The  advance  upon  Imus  was  resumed,  but  as  the  Spanish  lines  came  within  sight 
of  the  town  their  appearance  caused  a  panic  among  the  mass  of  people  assembled 
there  for  the  defense  of  the  town,  and  they  took  to  flight  in  spite  of  the  exhorta- 
tion and  remonstrances  of  Aguinaldo  and  Andr6s  Bonifacio.  The  former,  to  cover 
his  retreat,  ordered  the  magazine  blown  up  and  the  town  burned.  While  the 
device  delayed  the  Spanish  center  the  wings  continued  their  advance,  and  pouring 
in  flanking  fires  on  the  panic-stricken  mob  of  insurgents,  killed  over  800  of  them. 

When  Lachambre  entered  the  ruins  of  the  town  he  caused  the  colors  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry  to  be  raised  upon  the  church  tower  in 
recognition  of  their  splendid  services,  the  troops  presenting  arms  and  cheering. 

Thus  fell  the  citadel  of  the  Katipunan  with  a  cost  to  the  Spaniards  of  only  25 
killed  and  119  wounded. 

General  Polavieja,  considering  the  time  most  opportune  for  extending  amnesty, 
on  the  26th  of  March  issued  a  proclamation  offering  pardon  to  all  who  had  been 
in  arms  against  the  royal  authority  or  who  had  assisted  the  insurrection,  on  con- 
dition that  they  presented  themselves  before  Palm  Sunday,  April  11;  leaders  to 
present  themselves  with  their  forces  and  arms. 

On  March  26  the  division  advanced  towards  Bacoor.  intending  to  take  the 
defenses  of  that  place  in  reverse,  a  garrison  being  left  in  Imus. 

The  insurgents,  however,  were  so  disheartened  by  the  fall  of  Imus  and  by  the 
overwhelming  force  in  which  the  Spaniards  advanced  that  they  abandoned  Bacoor 
precipitately,  and  the  division  occupied  it  without  meeting  any  resistance.  It  was 
far  different,  however,  with  Binacayan,  for  on  March  28  Marina's  Brigade,  while 
attempting  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  met  with  such  a  warm  reception  that  Lacham- 
bre found  it  advisable  to  return  to  Bacoor  without  pressing  an  attack,  as  his  troops 
would  have  to  advance  over  narrow  causeways  through  swamps,  and  the  resultant 
sacrifice  of  life  would  be  great. 

At  Bacoor  provisions  and  ammunition  were  received  from  Manila  by  sea,  after 
which  General  Lachambre  marched  his  division  back  to  Imus. 

On  March  31  the  division  left  Imus  at  daylight,  marching  across  country  in  a 
southerly  direction  and  fording  in  their  advance  numerous  streams  which  run  at 
the  bottom  of  deep  ravines,  and  many  irrigating  canals  and  ditches  in  addition. 
The  advance  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  insurgents  opened  fire  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  column,  the  fire  increasing  in  volume  as  the  division  advanced.  It 
being  necessary  to  improve  the  approaches  to  the  fords  of  the  Julian  and  Batong 
Dalig  rivers,  the  engineers  did  the  work  under  fire.  The  leading  brigade  took 
several  intrenchments  with  slight  opposition,  but  the  rear  brigade  had  to  fight  a 
rear-guard  action,  repelling  at  the  same  time  attacks  on  both  flanks.  The  division 
having  arrived  at  Bacao,  from  which  it  could  threaten  the  insurgent  towns  of 
San  Francisco.  Santa  Cruz,  Rosario,  and  Koveleta,  all  within  a  short  distance, 
bivouacked  there,  having  lost  during  the  day  6  killed  and  87  wounded,  while  400 
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insurgent  dead  were  counted  in  the  open,  many  others  doubtless  having  fallen  in 
the  thick  brush,  At  night  the  insurgents,  undismayed,  engaged  the  outposts  and 
surrounding  the  bivouac,  fired  repeated  volleys. 

The  next  day,  April  1,  the  division  crossed  the  Ladron  River,  taking  up  a  posi- 
tion in  the  center  of  a  large  tract  of  rice  fields,  Noveleta  being  on  the  north,  San 
Francisco  on  the  south,  Bosario  and  Santa  Cruz  on  the  west,  and  San  Antonio  on 
the  east. 

After  breaching  the  -p&T&pet  of  San  Antonio  with  mountain  guns,  this  place  was 
taken  by  assault,  the  defenders  who  were  not  killed  taking  refuge  in  Noveleta. 

The  situation  was  now  as  follows:  Arizon's  brigade  threatened  Noveleta, 
Marina's  brigade  threatened  Bosario,  and  Sarralde's  brigade  attacked  Santa 
Cruz,  the  baggage  being  in  the  center  and  out  of  fire. 

At  this  moment  a  dense  mass  of  the  enemy  issuing  from  San  Francisco  made  a 
desperate  attack  upon  the  Spaniards  nearest  to  them. 

The  whole  of  the  division  with  its  12  guns  was  now  in  action  and  surroimded  by 
the  enemy,  Lachambre  in  the  center  keenly  watching  the  fight.  When  he  judged 
the  right  moment  had  arrived,  he  ordered  Arizon's  brigade  to  storm  Noveleta. 

The  brigade  greeted  this  order  with  thundering  shouts  of  **  Viva  Espafia! "  and 
with  the  pluck  that  has  always  distinguished  the  Spanish  soldier  when  well  led 
carried  the  intrenchments  at  a  run,  and  fought  a  hand-to-hand  combat  with  the 
defenders,  who  were  either  kOled  or  driven  out,  notwithstanding  that  these  were 
the  very  best  of  the  insurgent  troops,  among  them  being  many  of  Aguinaldo's 
guards,  wearing  a  special  uniform,  some  of  them  having  served  in  the  native  regi- 
ments. Here,  again,  the  Seventy-fourth  Native  Infantry  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  remarkable  bravery,  and  once  more  their  colors  were  displayed  from  the 
cnurch  tower  as  a  recognition  of  their  valuable  and  lo^^al  service. 

The  capture  of  Noveleta  placed  the  division  in  communication  with  the  marines 
occupving  the  intrenchments  of  Dalahican. 

In  this  action  the  division  lost  11  killed  and  58  wounded,  but  many  himdreds  of 
the  insurgents  were  killed. 

As  a  result  of  the  fall  of  Noveleta  the  insurgents  abandoned  Cavite  Viejo,  and 
Binacayan,  which  were  occupied  the  following  day  without  resistance. 

Nevertheless  the  insurgents,  on  the  4th  and  again  on  the  5th,  attacked  the  troops 
in  Noveleta  and  sustained  the  combat  for  some  time,  killing  10  and  wounding  38 
Spaniards,  but  leaving  50  of  their  own  dead  on  the  ground. 

On  the  6th  the  division  marched  from  Noveleta,  in  which  a  garrison  of  marines 
was  left,  and  took  the  direction  of  San  Francisco,  the  advance  guard  in  extended 
order  across  the  same  open  ground  upon  which  the  engagement  of  April  1  was 
fought.  The  insurgent  positions  on  the  right  flank  were  marked  by  lines  of 
skirmishers  with  their  supports  and  reserves.  The  Tagals  had,  however,  inun- 
dated the  part  of  this  plain  immediately  in  front  of  the  town,  and  the  advance 
was  made  with  great  difficulty,  the  guns  and  ammunition  boxes  having  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  gunners  with  the  assistance  of  the  infantry.  With  undaunted  bravery 
the  troops  straggled  on  under  a  heavy  fire,  but  Lachambre,  realizing  the  difficulty 
and  the  danger  incurred,  changed  the  direction  of  the  advance.  The  right  wing, 
under  Arizon,  inclined  to  the  right,  and  the  left,  under  Marina,  bore  away  to  the 
left.  Half  a  brigade  crossed  the  Biver  Ladron,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  insurgents,  and  attacked  the  town  from  the  east.  Firmer  ground  was  soon 
reached,  the  guns  that  had  been  taken  up  with  so  much  difficulty  were  mounted, 
and  a  rain  of  shell  soon  fell  among  the  insurgents.  The  infantry  poured  in  steady 
volleys,  advancing  in  the  intervals  of  firing. 

The  whole  combined  attack  being  within  a  proper  distance  for  the  final  rush, 
Lachambre  gave  the  word,  and,  like  greyhounds  released,  the  Spanish  and  native 
infantry  leaped  to  the  assault.  The  parapet  was  high  and  the  ditch  deep,  for  the 
defenders  had  not  spared  their  labor  on  it,  and  as  the  Spanish  line  reached  the 
edge  the  rebels  boldly  mounted  the  parapet  and  discharged  their  arms  at  close 
quarters.  In  this  critical  moment  the  moral  superiority  of  the  white  man  once 
more  was  manifest.  The  Spanish  troops  reached  the  parapet  and  a  hand-to-hand 
combat  took  place,  the  bayonet  against  the  spear  or  bolo.  The  less  determined  of 
the  enemy  fled,  and  in  a  few  minutes  130  Tagals  lay  dead  against  the  parax>et,  and 
5  guns  and  80  rifles  remained  as  trophies  to  the  victors.  The  companies  re-formed 
for  the  pursuit,  but  the  enemy  fired  the  thatched  huts  to  interpose  a  curtain  of 
flame  between  them  and  their  pursuers,  a  measure  which  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, for  some  of  the  troops,  nimbly  darting  through  the  lances,  shot  down  or 
bayonetted  many  of  the  fugitives,  killing  400  in  the  pursuit  besides  those  who 
died  in  the  intrenchments.  The  Spanish  loss  was  25  killed  and  125  wounded, 
including  several  officers.    The  fighting  had  lasted  four  hours  over  very  difficult 
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ground  and  the  troops  were  exhausted.  Lachambre  therefore  camped  in  the  town, 
which  had  many  fine  edifices  and  a  spacious  church  and  convent.  The  insurgents 
were  under  the  command  of  Andres  Bonifacio,  the  president  of  the  formidable 
Katipunan.  This  terrible  blow  to  the  insurrection  was  followed  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  towns  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Bosario  without  firing  a  shot. 

Many  of  the  natives  had  joined  the  insurrection  under  compulsion  and  had  long 
desired  to  submit  themselves.  Now  they  came  in  by  hundreds  every  day  to  claim 
the  amnesty  offered  by  General  Polavieja. 

The  campaign  had  lasted  fifty-two  days,  57  combats  had  taken  place,  and  the 
total  loss  of  the  division  was  1  general,  14  officers,  and  168  men  killed,  and  56 
officers  and  910  men  wounded.  Probably  a  far  larger  number  died  or  were  inva- 
lided from  disease,  induced  by  the  fatigue,  exposure,  and  privations  inseparable 
from  such  a  campaign,  especially  as  most  of  the  men  were  mere  youths. 

General  Lachambre  more  than  maintained  his  high  reputation  as  a  skilful  and 
enterprising  general  in  this  campaign,  receiving  loyal  and  able  support  from  his 
brigade  commanders. 

The  officers  and  men  maintained  throughout  a  high  standard  of  morale  and  dis- 
cipline in  spite  of  discouraging  circumstances  of  climate  and  country.  General 
Polavieja's  plan  of  campaign  appears  to  have  been  well  considered  and  skilfully 
directed  by  him,  and  the  result  added  more  luster  to  the  Spanish  arms  than  all 
ihe  operations  of  his  predecessor  and  of  his  successor,  previous  blunders  and 
reverses  in  the  province  of  Cavite  being  more  than  compensated  by  his  uniform 
successes  in  this  territory  chosen  by  the  insurgents  as  the  theater  of  their  greatest 
operations  of  war. 

OPERATIONS  ON  OTHER  LINES. 

While  the  operations  in  Cavite  were  being  conducted,  General  Jaramillo's  bri- 
gade (Third)  fought  several  successful  actions  of  a  minor  character  in  and  about 
Bayuyungan,  driving  the  insurgents  from  their  intrenched  positions  everywhere 
in  Batangas. 

Also  at  Paso  de  Bias,  near  the  boundary  between  Manila  and  Bulacan  provinces, 
the  column  of  Olaguer  Feliu  completely  defeated  an  insurgent  force. 

Presentations  about  this  time  were  numerous  in  Bulacan  and  elsewhere,  in 
Manila  over  ^,000  families  taking  advantage  of  the  amnesty,  and  Llanera's  secre- 
tary presenting  himself  at  the  head  of  over  500  insurgents  m  Bulacan. 

Numerous  parties  of  insurgents  were  destroyed  in  Nueva  Ecija  and  adjoining 
provinces. 

In  the  province  of  Capiz,  in  Panay,  a  fanatic  named  Castillo  led  an  uprising  of 
the  x>eople,  the  town  of  Calvo  being  the  center  of  the  movement,  but  this  attempt 
at  insurrection  was  quickly  suppressed. 

By  a  general  order,  dated  the  12th  of  April,  1897,  a  new  distribution  and  reor- 
ganization of  the  army  was  directed  by  General  Polavieja,  and  new  commands 
formed,  with  districts  as  follows: 

Taal  Brigade, — Commander,  General  Jaramillo. 

Tanauan,  BafUtdero  /tne.— Commander,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Eleventh 
Battalion  of  Cazadores. 

Silang  Brigade, — Commander,  General  Sarralde. 

San  Francisco  de  Malabon  Brigade. — Commander,  General  Suero. 

Imv>8  Brigade, — Commander,  General  Pastor. 

Military  Comandancia  of  the  district  of  Manila, — Commander,  G^n.  NuSez 
Lucio. 

(Includes  all  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Manila,  which  has  for  its 
northern  boundary  the  arm  of  the  river  which  empties  at  Paranaque. ) 

Comandancia-general  of  Manila  and  Morona, — Commander,  General  Zappino. 

Comandancia-^eneral  of  the  provinces  of  the  center  of  X/i4x;on.~Commander, 
General  Rios. 

General  Polavieja  having  applied  to  be  relieved  on  account  of  sickness,  the 
Madrid  Government  designated  as  his  successor  General  Primo  de  Bivera,  Marques 
de  Estella,  the  victorious  General  Lachambre  being  designated  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  governor-general,  etc. ,  in  the  interval  between  the  departure  of  Gen- 
eral Polavieja  and  the  arrival  of  General  Rivera. 

General  Polavieja  embarked  for  Spain  April  15,  and  General  Rivera  arrived  at 
Manila  April  25. 

On  the  departure  of  General  Polavieja  the  situation  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
as  follows: 

In  the  provinces  north  of  Manila  the  insurrection  had  almost  been  extinguished, 
as,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  insurgents  who  had  retreated  to  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  all  armed  resistance  had  disappeared. 
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To  the  south,  in  Batangas  and  Cavite,  the  eastern  part  had  been  jyacified,  bnt 
in  the  mountainous  western  x>art,  from  the  line  of  the  Pansipit  River  to  Temate, 
on  Manila  Bay,  the  insurgents  still  preserved  an  organization,  and  so  terrified  by 
their  threats  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  towns  that  they  were  afraid  to  take 
advantage  of  the  amnesty,  although  elsewhere  in  Cavite,  on  the  13th  of  April 
alone,  more  than  24,000  had  presented  themselves. 

Among  the  more  important  towns  that  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
insurgents  in  Cavite  were  Temate,  Naic,  Maragondon,  Magallanes,  Bailen, 
Alfonso,  Mendez-NuSez,  Amadeo,  and  Indang. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  Gen.  Primo  de  Rivera  issued  a  proclamation  of  amnesty, 
which  was  to  x^u  till  May  17,  the  King's  birthday,  and  then,  with  his  headquar- 
ters, proceeded  to  Cavite  to  take  the  field. 

The  details  of  his  plan  of  campaign  were  not  given  out,  and  no  official  copy  is 
available. 

As  has  been  said,  the  brigades  which  were  to  operate  against  the  insurgent  posi- 
tions in  Cavite  were  four  in  number,  the  Fourth  Brigade,  under  Jaramillo,  operat- 
ing in  Batangas  and  being  charged  with  preventing  the  insurgents,  when  attacked 
in  Cavite,  from  crossing  uie  precipitous  slopes  of  the  Sungay  and  Tagaytay  Moun- 
tains, and  also  their  passing  the  Ba&adero  and  Pansipit  lines. 

On  the  Ist  of  May  operations  were  begim  in  concert  by  the  three  Cavite  brigades. 
The  general  in  chief,  with  his  headquarters  and  the  troops  to  the  nupiber  of  1,000 
attached  to  the  same  and  accompanied  by  General  Castilla,  took  up  the  march  from 
Cavite  to  Silang,  having  as  one  of  his  guides  the  mestizo  Cailles,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  insurrection  was  a  general  in  the  insurgent  army,  but  who  accepted 
amnesty  after  the  taking  of  San  Francisco  de  Malabon.  In  the  second  period  of 
the  insurrection,  and  after  the  return  of  Aguinaldo  from  Hongkong,  Cailles  went 
over  again  to  the  insurgents,  but  could  attain  only  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
Pastor's  brigade  from  Imus  accompanied  the  commander  in  chief. 

Suero's  brigade,  marching  from  San  Francisco  de  Malabon  on  the  3d,  proceeded 
to  invest  Naic,  and  after  a  brilliant  attack,  lasting  three  hours,  captured  that 
stronghold  the  same  afternoon,  with  a  loss  of  8  officers  and  91  men  wounded,  the 
enemy  losing  400  killed,  a  large  number  wounded>  and  200  prisoners,  besides  a 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  defense  of  Naic  was  directed  by  Agui- 
naldo in  x)erson,  who  after  the  action  fled  toward  Maragondon. 

In  the  meantime  General  Ruiz  Sarralde  occupied  Amadeo  and  General  Pastor 
the  barrios  of  Buena  Vista  and  Alalang,  all  of  which  places  the  enemy  abandoned 
after  making  a  slight  resistance. 

From  Alalang  the  column  of  General  Primo  de  Rivera  marched  to  the  attack 
of  Indang,  fighting  four  minor  enga^^ements  en  route,  and  on  the  11th  captured 
this  place.  General  Castilla  conductmg  the  attack  while  Gen.  Ruiz  Sarralde's 
brigade  flanked  the  position  on  the  south. 

In  this  engagement  and  the  preliminary  one  of  the  10th  the  insurgents  lost  300 
killed.    Twelve  thousand  natives  took  advantage  of  the  amnesty  in  &dang. 

Gen.  Ruiz  Sarralde  next  occupied  Mendez  Nu&ez  with  slight  resistance,  and 
Alfonso  was  similarly  occupied. 

For  the  operations  against  Maragondon  three  coltmms  of  attack  were  formed, 
one  commanded  by  G^eneral  Castilla,  one  by  General  Suero,  and  the  third  by  Gen- 
eral Cardenas.  The  latter  column  embarked  in  ships  and  proceeded  to  Temate, 
where  it  landed  and  moved  against  Maragondon  in  order  to  take  it  in  the  rear, 
but  finding  the  only  bridge  down  over  a  river  it  had  to  cross  it  was  delayed  so 
long  that  it  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  the  town  nor  to  cut 
off  the  insurgents  in  their  flight,  which  was  the  principal  duty  assigned  to  it. 
Maragondon  was  taken  May  11  by  the  forces  of  General  Castilla,  those  of  General 
Suero  cooperating,  and  General  Primo  de  Rivera  being  present  and  directing  the 
attack. 

The  Sx)anish  loss  was  23  killed  and  115  wounded;  that  of  the  insurgents  was  very 
heavy,  more  than  200  being  killed. 

Aguinaldo,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  notable  chiefs  of  the  insurrection,  among 
them  being  G^n.  Emiliano  Riego  de  Dios  and  his  son,  Mariano,  conducted  the 
defense. 

After  the  fall  of  Maragondon,  General  Primo  de  Rivera  returned  to  Manila. 

Temate,  Bailen,  and  Magallanes  were  occupied  later  with  but  slight  resistance, 
and,  the  last  intrenched  position  of  the  insurgents  being  thus  taken,  all  active  opxx>- 
sition  ceased  and  the  province  was  declared  to  be  conquered  and  pacified. 

Jaramillo's  brigade,  having  performed  the  duty  assigned  to  it  very  effectively  on 
the  Pansipit-BaSadero  line,  extended  toward  Calamba  with  a  view  of  preventing 
the  insurgents  escaping  hy  way  of  the  mountahis  toward  Santo  Domingo. 

Cavite  being  thus  reclaimed,  General  Primo  de  Rivera  drew  up  a  plan  by  which 
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troops  were  to  be  so  stationed  and  such  other  measures  taken  ka  would  prevent 
a  recrudescence  of  the  insurrection. 

The  plan  was  well  conceived,  but  was  never  put  into  effective  operation,  and 
the  troops,  without  having  remained  lon^  enough  in  their  stations  to  accomplish 
anything  permanent  in  the  way  of  tranquillizing  their  various  districts,  were  with- 
drawn to  Manila  on  the  l8th  of  May,  leaving  a  single  battalion  under  the  orders 
of  the  politico-military  governor. 

The  governor-general  wished  to  construct  military  roads  from  the  coast  towns 
to  the  towns  of  the  interior,  and  insisted  upon  employing  native  troops  of  the 
Seventy-third  and  Seventy-fourth  Regiments  for  this  work,  and  a  number  of  these 
soldiers,  dissatisfied  with  the  hard  labor  imposed  upon  them,  deserted. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  the  province  was  left  in  a  demoralized  con- 
dition, and  the  Katipunans,  seeing  the  time  opportune,  renewed  their  activities 
and  formed  plans  to  revive  the  insurrection. 

Many  of  the  surrenders  or  presentations  of  prominent  leaders  had  been  made 
with  the  approval  of  Aguinaldo,  so  Spanish  writers  claim.  Andres  Bonifacio,  the 
president  of  the  Katipunan,  had  long  regarded  Aguinaldo  as  his  rival  and  had 
constantly  striven  to  weaken  his  influence  and  to  foment  discord  among  his  fol- 
lowers. Aguinaldo  made  him  a  prisoner  and  tried  him  by  court-martial  for  vari- 
ous offenses,  chief  among  which,  according  to  Spanish  writers,  was  the  assassina- 
tion of  certain  Augustinian  and  Recoletos  friars,  especially  the  parochial  priest 
of  Talisay,  Padre  Cadenas,  to  whom  Aguinaldo  professed  to  be  strongly  attached. 
Bonifacio  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  and  was  executed  accordingly. 

Aguinaldo  was  thus  left  without  a  rival  of  any  importance,  and  his  authority 
was  everywhere  recognized  by  the  insurgents. 

THE  INSURRECTION  IN  OTHER  PROVINCES. 

Aguinaldo,  conquered  in  Cavite,  took  refuge  in  the  almost  inaccessible 'moun- 
tains immediately  to  the  south  and  gathered  about  him  many  of  the  insurgente 
who  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  the  liberal  amnesty  proclaimed  by  the  governor- 
general. 

In  the  districts  bordering  on  Cavite  and  Manila  provinces  the  insurrection, 
instead  of  dying  out,  began  to  raise  its  head  again.  In  Bulacan  particularly  many 
insurgents  appeared  in  arms,  and  frequent  encounters  occurred  between  them 
and  the  Spanish  columns,  which  had  kept  moving  incessantly. 

There  were  also  parties  of  insurgents  in  Zambales  and  La  Laguna,  in  Batangas, 
Bataan,  and  other  provinces. 

Many  insurgents  from  Batangas,  Cavite,  and  from  the  towns  of  Taguig  and 
Pateros,  Manila  Province,  all  under  the  leadership  of  Malvar,  took  possession  of 
the  ruins  of  Talisay  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Lake  of  Taal,  fortifying  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could. 

The  place  was  attacked  and  taken  by  several  columns  which  converged  on  it, 
the  armed  launches  on  the  lake  cooperating,  on  the  30th  of  May.  The  insurgente 
suffered  a  heavy  loss.  Other  intrenched  ixwitions  in  the  vicinity  were  previously 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  and  thousands  of  insurgents  fled  to  the  mountains  and 
toward  Silang  and  Amadeo,  Aguinaldo  fleeing  by  way  of  Bayuyungan  to  the 
mountains  of  Sungay. 

FROM  THE  CONQUEST  OP  CAVITE  TO  THE  END  OP  THE  INSURRECTION  IN  1897. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1897,  thousands  of  insurgents  who,  after  being  van- 
quished in  Cavite  and  Batangas,  had  fled  to  the  mountains  and  the  adjoining  prov- 
inces of  La  Laguna  and  Tayabas,  including,  according  to  Spanish  accounts,  many 
who  had  accepted  amnesty,  abandoned  the  provinces  named  and  after  effecting  a 
concentratioi^  in  the  mountains  of  San  Mateo  invaded  Bulacan  and  strongly  reen- 
forced  the  guerrilla  parties  in  that  province. 

On  the  10th  of  June  Aguinaldo  x>as8ed  over  to  Bulacan.  He  went  by  Paliparan, 
and,  passing  between  Almansa  and  Muntinlupa  accompanied  by  500  men,  crossed 
the  Pasig  River  at  Malapadnabato,  a  place  between  Guadalupe  and  the  river,  at 
the  same  time  that  a  larger  force  marched  by  La  Laguna  to  the  mountains  of  San 
Mateo. 

Aguinaldo  crossed  San  Juan  del  Monte  district  within  sight  and  hearing  of 
Manila,  and  proceeding  via  Montalban  and  Puray,  went  directly  to  Biac-na-bato. 
Neither  he  nor  Llanera  was  at  Puray  during  the  engagement  which  occurred  soon 
after. 

On  June  14  the  Spaniards  had  a  bloody  engagement  with  a  host  of  insurgents  of 
Puray,  where  the  latter  were  strongly  intrenched.    The  Spaniards  failed  m  their 
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attempt  to  drive  the  insnrgents  from  their  x>OBition,  and  retired  to  Montalban  and 
San  Mateo  witii  heavy  loss,  owing  to  the  faSlnre  of  Lientenant-Colonel  Dnjiols  to 
delay  the  attack  until  the  arrival  of  the  cooperating  column  commanded  by  Maj. 
Primo  de  Rivera. 

The  Spanish  casualties  were  largely  increased  by  an  act  of  deceit  practiced  by 
the  insurgents,  a  party  of  whom  dressed  in  Spanish  uniforms  and  calling  out  that 
they  were  Cazadores  were  mistf^en  by  Dujiols's  force  to  belong  to  Rivera's  column. 
The  Spaniards,  while  thrown  off  their  guard,  were  suddenly  attacked  and  suffered 
a  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 

While  there  were  numerous  minor  engagements,  attacks,  and  raids  by  insurgents 
on  the  towns  and  barrios  in  various  provinces,  no  important  action  except  that  at 
Puray  was  fought  in  the  month  of  June. 

From  the  mountain  fastness  in  which  he  was  ensconced  in  Bulacan  Emilio 
Aguinaldo,  now  installed  as  president  of  the  revolutionary  government,  with  the 
additional  title  of  generalissimo  of  the  army  of  liberation,  proceeded  to  perform 
various  acts  of  supreme  authority. 

He  deposed  from  their  offices  Mariano  Alvarez,  Ariston  Villanueva,  and  Diego 
Mojica.  He  apjwinted  as  vice-president  his  ex-secretary  of  grace  and  justice, 
Mariano  Trias,  who  remained  m  Batangas  and  Cavite  at  the  head  of  a  small 
insurgent  force,  and  appointed  to  the  latter  office  the  Chinese  mestizo,  Severino 
Alas.  About  the  same  time  the  priest  Dandan  was  elected  president  of  the 
Katipunan. 

In  the  month  of  July  no  actions  of  importance  were  fought,  with  the  exception 
of  one  between  the  insurgents  in  Batangas  and  General  Jaramillo's  force  at  the 
barrio  San  Augustin,  although  there  were  numerous  combats  in  Bulacan  and 
NuevaEcija  between  the  Spanish  flying  columns  and  raiding  columns  of  insurgents. 

Miguel  Malvar',  the  chieftain  of  Talisay  and  ex-capitan  municipal  of  Santo 
Tomas,  Batangas.  exercised  command  over  the  Batangas  insurgents,  while  Llanera 
was  the  principal  guerrilla  chief  in  the  center  of  Luzon. 

In  the  month  of  August  parties  of  insurgents  sprang  up  in  Cavite  Province,  evi- 
dencing that  the  fires  of  insurrection  in  that  province  had  only  been  temporarily 
smothered  and  not  extinguished.  They  were  beaten  and  dispersed  by  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Ruiz  Sarralde. 

In  this  month  the  insurgent  hosts  of  Aguinaldo  and  Llanera  made  repeated 
attacks  upon  the  town  of  San  Rafael,  Bulacan,  but  were  repulsed,  while  in  Batan- 
gas the  forces  of  General  Jaramillo  dislodged  the  enemy  from  their  intrenched 
gosition  near  Calaca,  between  Taal  and  Balayan.  In  La  Laguna  the  Spaniards 
ad  several  successful  minor  engagements  with  the  insurgents,  particularly  on 
the  29th,  between  Alaminos  and  Calanang.  In  this  province  numerous  parties  of 
insurgents  recruited  in  Bi2an  and  neighboring  towns,  well  provided  with  Rem- 
ington and  Mauser  rifles,  went  about  attacking  barrios  and  haciendas,  but  were 
frequently  overtaken  and  dispersed. 

In  the  month  of  September  a  new  military  organization  was  put  into  effect  for 
the  provinces  of  Central  Luzon,  Maj.  Qen.  Francisco  Castilla  being  appointed  to 
the  command  and  establishing  his  headquarters  in  Nueva  Ecija.  Eight  thousand 
troops  were  assigned  to  the  comandancia  general  of  Luzon.  They  were  divided 
into  two  brigades,  designated  as  the  northern  and  southern,  respectively,  and 
subdivisions  of  these  bridgades  were  assigned  to  specified  zones  of  operation. 

The  distinguished  Lieut.  Col.  Olaguer  Feliu,  of  the  general  staff,  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  division. 

The  insurgents,  being  desirous  of  x>ossessing  themselves  of  the  extensive  gran- 
aries of  Nueva  £}cija,  concentrated  for  an  attack  on  Aliaga,  held  by  a  small  gar- 
rison which  occupied  a  fort  called  Nozaleda,  constructed  by  the  commanding 
officer.  Major  Caballos.  The  insurgents  to  the  number  of  4,000  or  5,000  gained 
possession  of  the  town  and  besieged  the  fort,  which  was  heroically  defended. 
Three  separate  columns,  under  the  command  of  General  Nufiez,  Colonel  Monet, 
and  General  Castilla,  hastened  to  the  succor  of  the  garrison  from  different  points 
in  Nueva  Ecija.  General  NuSez ,  arriving  first,  attacked  vigorously  the  numerous 
intrenchments  which  the  insurgents  had  thrown  up  about  the  fort,  but  was 
repulsed,  and  being  severely  wounded  turned  over  the  command  to  Major  Navarro. 
At  this  juncture  the  column  of  Colonel  Monet  arrived,  and  the  latter  assuming 
command  of  the  combined  forces  drove  the  insurgents  from  the  barrio  of  Bacot 
and  early  the  next  morning  (September  4)  attacked  and  drove  them  from  their 
position  at  Aliaga,  the  enemy  making  slight  resistance,  as  their  ammunition  was 
exhausted.  As  Monet's  forces  entered  the  town  the  advance  guard  of  General 
Castilla's  column  entered  from  a  different  direction.  In  this  wair  the  Sx)auish 
loss  was  1  officer  and  44  men  wounded. 
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In  Pampanga,  Tayabas,  La  La^na,  and  Batangas  there  were  minor  engage- 
ments in  the  month  of  September  in  which  the  insurgents  were  nsnall^  defeated. 

In  September  Colonel  of  Infantry  Niceto  Mayoral  was  installed  as  civil  gover- 
nor of  Manila  with  a  view  of  suppressing  the  operations  of  a  band  of  kidnapers 
who  were  terrorizing  the  inhabitants  and  of  breaking  np  the  nests  of  conspirators 
who  were  plotting  an  uprising  in  the  capital.  In  a  few  days  he  had  discovered 
the  haunt  of  the  kidnapers,  captured  them  and  destroyed  the  barrio  in  which 
they  made  their  headquarters.  A  few  days  later  he  captured  a  band  of  about  80 
armed  conspirators  in  a  house  on  Camba  street,  in  the  barrio  of  Binondo,  and  on 
the  15th  captured  the  entire  personnel  of  a  heliograph  corps,  counted  on  by  the 
insurgents  to  establish  communication  with  the  insurgents  in  Biacnabat6. 

In  the  month  of  October  there  were  numerous  minor  engagements  in  Panga- 
sinan,  Tarlac,  and  Nueva  Ecija.  Also,  at  San  Pablo,  in  the  southern  part  of  La 
Laguna,  a  column  of  General  Jaramillo's  troops,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hernandez,  in  cooperation  with  a  column  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Navas,  defeated  a  large  force  of  insurgents  that  had  their  rendezvous  in 
Mount  Maquiling. 

The  insurgents  also  attacked  in  force  the  town  of  Norzagaray,  in  Bulacan,  but 
were  driven  off.  On  the  5th  of  October  the  town  of  Baler,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  capital  of  Principe,  revolted  and  attacked  the  small  detachment  stationed 
there,  which  fortified  the  church  and  convent.  A  naval  detachment  sent  from 
Binangonan,  together  with  a  similar  detachment  from  the  cruiser  Cebu^  went  to 
the  relief  of  the  beseiged,  and  after  a  desperate  fight  the  insurgents  were  defeated 
and  Baler  was  restored  to  Spanish  sovereignty. 

General  Polavieja,  after  the  conquest  of  Cavite,  had  requested  the  home  Gov- 
ernment to  send  him  reenforcementsof  20  battalions,  in  order  to  suitably  garrison 
the  x)ositions  captured  and  to  complete  the  pacification  of  all  the  disaffected  prov- 
inces. These  had  been  refused  him,  and  Gen.  Primo  de  Rivera,  in  his  reports, 
had  stated  that  he  needed  no  reenforcements  and  had  disbanded  the  volunteers, 
who,  according  to  non-Spanish  authorities,  had  committed  many  outrages  and 
cruelties  on  the  natives.  By  October  many  of  the  troops  sent  from  Spain  in  the 
first  months  of  the  insurrection  had  become  enfeebled  by  sickness  and  hardships, 
and  the  necessity  of  additional  troops  was  apparent. 

As  Qen.  Primo  de  Rivera  could  not  consistently  ask  for  reenforcements  from 
Spain,  he  was  compelled  to  again  resort  to  volunteers.  These,  by  decree  of  the 
16th  of  October,  were  called  for  from  the  provinces  of  Luzon,  the  Visayas,  and  the 
districts  of  Zamboanga,  Surigao,  and  Cagayan  de  Misamis.  The  decree  called  for 
two  classes  of  volunteers,  local  and  mobilized.  The  local  volunteers  were  to  be 
employed  in  the  defense  of  their  own  pueblos  and  for  patrol  service.  When  in 
service  they  were  to  receive  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  native  troops.  The 
mobilized  volunteers  were  to  be  armed,  equipped,  and  fed  by  the  Government,  and 
were  to  act  in  combination  with  the  regular  troops.  They  were  to  receive  slightly 
greater  pay  and  allowances  than  the  native  troops,  and  those  who  remained  in 
the  ranks  for  more  than  six  months  were  to  be  entitled  to  certain  privileges, 
including  exemption  for  themselves  and  their  first-bom  sons  from  military  service, 
exemption  for  themselves  and  sons  from  the  payment  of  taxes  in  kind,  and  the 
pa3rment  of  cedulas,  etc.  Also  certain  land  bounties  were  provided  for  in  the  case 
of  both  classes  of  volunteers  and  medals  to  commemorate  their  service.  The  age 
limits  were  18  and  50  years.  This  call  for  volunteers  was  everywhere  responded 
to  with  enthusiasm. 

In  the  month  of  November,  although  there  were  the  usual  encounters  all  over 
Luzon,  there  were  no  military  operations  of  any  importance,  except  the  capture 
of  Camansi,  or  Sinukuan,  as  the  natives  called  it, which  was  an  almost  impregnable 
I)osition  of  the  insurgents,  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  three  provinces 
of  Pampanga,  Nueva  Ecija,  and  Tarlac,  being  a  small  table-land  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  the  slopes  of  which  were  densely  wooded  and  very  precipitous.  The 
Spaniards  made  seven  separate  assaults  on  this  intrenched  position,  charging  up 
tne  slopes  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  before  they  succeeded  in  carrying  it.  The 
forces  on  each  side  were  about  equal,  numbering  some  1,500,  and  the  insurgents 
left  93  dead  on  the  field.  The  Macabebe  volunteers  under  Col.  Eugenie  Blanco 
particularly  distinguished  themselves. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1897,  Gen.  Primo  de  Rivera  assembled  a  force  of 
8,000  men  with  which  he  invested  the  insurgents*  stronghold  of  Biacnabat6,  a 
mountain  fastness  close  to  Angat,  in  the  province  of  Bulacan,  and  about  60  miles 
from  Manila. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  force  of  8,000  regulars  without  leaving?  exposed  other 
strategic  positions,  the  ^vemor-general  replaced  the  regulars  m  the  positions 
from  which  they  were  withdrawn  by  30  comitanies  of  volunteers. 
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Arclibisliop  Nozaleda  cooperated  in  the  investment  of  Biacnabat6  by  placing 
at  the  disi)08al  of  Ghen.  Prime  de  Rivera  between  20,000  and  25,000  men  to  carry 
Buppliee  to  the  besieging  army. 

These  men  were  adherents  of  the  chnrch  and  were  led  to  offer  their  services  by 
the  exercise  of  the  archbishop's  influence. 

In  Biacnabat6,  besides  the  insurgent  troops,  were  assembled  Agoinaldo  and 
many  of  the  officials  of  his  government,  in  addition  to  the  principal  military 
chieftains. 

As  the  insurgent  x>06ition  was  considered  almost  impregnable,  being  accessible 
only  by  a  narrow  -pasa,  (Jen.  Prime  de  Rivera  had  to  decide  to  take  the  place 
by  assault,  with  the  probable  result  of  heavy  loss  to  the  Spaniards,  to  starve  its 
garrison  into  surrender,  or  to  accomplish  the  same  result  by  negotiations.  The 
last-named  i)olicy  was  adopted,  Pedro  A.  Patemo,  a  prominent  and  wealthy 
Filipino  who  had  resided  for  a  number  of  years  in  Madrid,  and  who  was  ambitious 
of  obtaining  titles  and  other  rewards  for  his  services,  acting  as  intermediary.  The 
result  was  what  was  known  as  the  compact  of  Biacnabat6,  which  was  signed 
December  14, 1897,  by  Emilio  Aguinaldo  and  others  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents 
and  by  Pedro  A.  Patemo  as  attorney  for  the  captain-general,  acting  in  the  name 
of  the  Spanish  Government  on  the  other  part. 

No  official  copy  of  this  treaty  has  ever  been  made  public,  but  it  is  known  that 
it  involved  the  delivery  by  the  insurgents  of  all  arms  and  ammunition  and  the 
evacuation  everywhere  of  positions  held  by  them,  and  an  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish  Government  to  pay  the  insurgents  certain  sums  of  money,  subject 
to  certam  conditions. 

Aguinaldo  and  34  principal  men  of  the  insurgents  were  to  leave  the  Philippines, 
and  not  to  return  without  permission  of  the  Spanish  Government. 

The  insurgents  stipulated  that  Lieut.  Col,  Prime  de  Rivera  should  accompany 
Aguinaldo  and  his  party  to  Hongkong,  and  that  Generals  Tejeira  and  Monet 
should  remain  in  Biacnabat6  until  information  was  received  of  the  arrival  of 
Aguinaldo's  party  in  Hongkong.  These  three  officers  had  visited  Biacnabat6  in 
connection  with  the  peace  preliminaries. 

The  insurgents  have  contended  that  certain  radical  reforms  in  the  government 
of  the  islands  were  promised  them,  but  the  Spanish  Government  has  denied  that 
the  treaty  or  compact  as  finally  ratified  contajned  such  promises. 

As  a  result  of  this  treaty  peace  was  brought  about  for  the  time  being,  and 
Aguinaldo,  with  his  34  followers,  established  themselves  in  Hongkong,  where  one 
installment  of  money  was  paid  them. 

SeSor  Sastron,  the  Spanish  author,  whose  history  of  the  insurrection  is  largely 
followed  in  this  narrative,  criticises  his  Government,  and  more  particularly  Gov- 
emor-Gteneral  Prime  de  Rivera,  for  concluding  the  insurrection  by  negotiation, 
claiming  that  the  insurrection  was  at  the  time  on  the  verge  of  collapse  and  should 
have  been  given  its  death  blow  with  the  sword,  alleging  that  a  x)eace  Drought  about 
in  the  way  it  was  was  no  peace  at  all,  and  that  although  an  act  of  magnanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanisn  Government,  it  was  bound  to  be  interpreted  by  ^e 
insurgents  as  a  proof  of  weakness. 

SITUATION   SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  COMPACT  OP    BIACNABAT6— BBIOANDAOB  AND 

REVOLTS. 

Generals  Tejeiro  and  Monet  were  charged  with  arranging  the  details  relative 
to  making  inventories  of  and  receiving  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Spainards  by  the  insurgents,  in  accordance  with  the  Biac-na-bat6 
compact. 

Sastron  affirms  he  was  never  able  to  obtain  any  official  statement  of  the  arms, 
etc.,  delivered,  and  suggests  that  possibly  the  information  was  not  given  out  lest 
it  might  diminish  the  imi)ortance,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  generally,  of  the 
result  of  the  Biacnabat6  negotiations.  With  regard  to  the  artillery  surrendered, 
he  contemptuously  describes  it  as  composed  of  lantacas  and  so-callea  cannon  made 
of  wood,  strengthened  with  iron  rings  and  covered  at  the  rear  with  carabao  hides. 

In  several  provinces  the  insurgent  chiefs  showed  an  unwillingness  to  surrender 
the  arms  of  their  commands,  and  as  the  payment  of  the  installments  of  money 
after  the  first  was  made  conditional  upon  the  delivery  of .  all  arms  and  the  disband- 
ment  of  all  the  insurgent  organizations,  Aguinaldo  designated  other  chiefs  to  take 
charge  in  such  provinces  of  the  delivery  of  arms  and  the  disbandment  of  the  troops, 
General  Ricarte  being  charged  with  this  duty  in  Cavite,  G^en.  Paciano  Rizal  in  La 
Laguna,  and  Oten,  Miguel  Malvar  in  Batangas,  while  the  Chinese  General  Paua 
was  to  accomplish  this  task  in  the  other  provinces. 
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Generals  Tejeiro  and  Monet  were  commissioned  by  the  general  in  chief  to  go  to 
the  provinces  of  Cavite  and  La  Lagnna  to  receive  the  arms  to  be  delivered  in  uiose> 
provinces.  In  Silang  and  Maragondon  General  Tejeiro  received  the  arms  and  the> 
submission  of  the  insurgents  commanded  by  Biego  de  Dios  and  Gnillermo  Bayan 
and  in  Indang  of  the  insurgents  under  Diego  Mojica. 

In  the  same  town  he  received  from  Baldomero  Agninaldo  the  decree  of  the 
ex-president  of  the  revolutionary  government  for  the  fulfillment  of  that  condition 
of  the  Biacnabat6  compact,  relative  to  the  denunciation  as  traitors  of  all  who, 
having  taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  refused  to  lay  dovni  their  arms  and  give  an 
unconditional  adhesion  to  Spain.  In  this  decree  Agninaldo  asked  the  captain- 
general  to  treat  with  the  greatest  rigor  every  individual  or  faction  that  should 
continue  in  arms  in  the  province  of  Cavite, 

At  the  same  time  General  Monet  received  in  La  Laguna  similar  proofs  of  adhe- 
sion and  homage  to  the  cause  of  Spain,  and  declared  that  the  public  spirit  there 
was  excellent. 

In  the  town  of  Pagsanhan  he  received  the  arms  of  all  insurgents  commanded 
by  Paciano  Bizal.  T&o,  and  Falcon,  and  the  submission  of  these  leaders  and  their 
forces. 

Miguel  Malvar  presented  himself,  with  500  men,  but  with  only  100  rifles  and  2 
antiquated  cannon. 

There  were  numerous  other  presentations  of  leaders,  with  their  forces,  and 
deliveries  of  arms  in  the  other  provinces  lately  in  rebellion  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1898. 

The  insurgents  having  surrendered  and  delivered  up  their  arms,  or  the  most  of 
them,  began  to  look  for  some  tangible  proofs  that  the  x)olitical  reforms  and  cor- 
rection of  abuses  which  they  had  been  led  by  their  leaders  to  believe  were  prom- 
ised at  Biacnabat6  by  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  Government,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  friars,  would  be  put  in  operation.  As  time  wore  on  and 
no  such  reforms  appeared  to  be  forthcomming,  and  the  other  installments  of 
money  were  not  paid,  their  dissatisfaction  and  restlessness  increased,  and  in  the 
montn  of  February  roving  bands  of  robbers,  called  tulisanes  or  ladrones,  began 
to  commit  depredations  in  the  central  provinces  of  Luzon. 

About  this  time  Gton.  Prime  de  Bivera  sent  back  to  Spain  Col.  Diaz  Matoni 
and  the  marine  infantry  under  his  command,  thus  materially  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  Peninsular  troops  in  the  Philippines. 

At  the  same  time  all  the  sick  and  the  time-expired  men  were  also  returned,  but 
no  application  was  made  for  troops  to  replace  them  and  the  marine  infantry. 

REVOLT  IN  ZAMBALES. 

In  the  month  of  March  practically  the  entire  province  of  Zambales,  part  of  Pan- 
gasinan,  and  several  towns  in  adjoining  provinces  revolted.  A  half-crazy  fanatic 
named  Gabino  organized  a  religious  sect,  with  a  numerous  following  among  the 
more  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  especially  in  Zambales  and  Pangasinan, 
and  the  arrest  of  some  of  these  by  the  authorities  caused  his  followers  everywhere 
to  rise  in  arms,  with  the  result  that  many  towns  were  attacked  and  pillaged  and 
numerous  small  detachments  of  Spanish  troops  overwhelmed  and  practically 
destroyed.  The  friars  were  the  special  objects  of  their  vengeance,  and  a  number 
of  parish  priests  were  barbarously  assassinated.  One  of  Aguinaldo*s  former 
chiefs,  Yocson,  was  said  to  have  been  the  moving  spirit  in  this  uprising. 

Troops  under  General  Monet  were  sent  to  the  scene.  The  rebels  were  every- 
where defeated  and  the  revolt  suppressed. 

In  Bocos  Sur  there  was  also  an  attempt  at  revolt  in  March,  which  was  soon 
suppressed. 

GRAVE  CONDITIONS  IN  BULACAN. 

In  the  province  of  Bnlacan  the  situation  in  March  was  very  serious. 

The  cabecillas  or  ringleaders  of  this  province,  who  were  in  Hongkong  with 
Agninaldo,  had  appointed  deputies  to  exercise  their  authority,  and  these  proceeded 
to  organize  lodges  of  the  Katipunan  throughout  the  province  and  to  install  officials 
who  in  every  town  terrorized  the  loyal  natives,  while  marauding  bands  wandered 
about  pillaging  and  assassinating. 

The  battalion  of  rural  police  whose  creation  had  been  authorized  had  not  entered 
upon  their  duties  and  the  small  detachments  of  soldiers  scattered  throughout  the 
province  were  not  strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive. 
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RfiTOLTB  m  THB  TI8ATAS.  ' 

In  the  month  of  April  extensive  revolts  occnrred  in  the  Vifiayas,  inspired  by 
Tagalogs,  especially  in  the  island  of  Cebn.  On  the  8d  the  natives  of  the  capital, 
Cebn,  arose  m  arms  and  compelled  the  political-military  governor,  (General  Mon- 
tero,  with  his  small  force  of  40  men,  and  all  the  Enropeax&B  of  the  city  to  take 
refnge  in  the  old  fort  or  cotta,  where  they  were  besieged. 

General  Montero  managed  to  dispatch  steamers  to  Iligan  and  Iloilo,  to  comxnn- 
nicate  thence  with  Manila,  asking  tor  reenforcements  and  snpplies.  Two  compa- 
nies were  immediately  dispatched  from  Hoiloand  succeeded  in  adding  themselves 
to  the  besieged,  who,  however,  were  still  too  weak  to  take  the  offensive.  As  soon 
as  information  of  the  revolt  reached  Manila  the  captain-general  dispatched  to 
Cebu  reenforcements,  consisting  of  81  officers  and  754  men,  nnder  the  conmiand  of 
General  Tejeiro,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  having  formerly 
commanded  there.  They  were  transported  on  the  steamer  Churruca  and  the  cruiser 
Don  Juan  de  Austria, 

The  rebels  made  a  stubborn  defense,  but  were  finally  completely  routed  and  tto 
city  restored  to  Spanish  control.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  flames  of  revolt* 
had  spread  to  the  whole  island,  and  General  Tejeiro  had  to  disxmtch  four  colunms' 
to  operate  against  the  rebels.  These  succeeded  in  defeating  the  latter  evetywhere,' 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  April  the  island  was  declared  pacified,  although  General 
Tejeiro  found  it  advisable  to  leave  a  small  flying  column  in  each  of  the  four'  iones* 
into  which  he  had  divided  the  territory.  On  the  22d  of  April  he  returned  to» 
Manila,  having  been  designated  as  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army  in  vi^^ 
of  the  approaching  war  with  the  United  States.  Before  leaving  Cebu  he  dis- 
patched some  troops  to  Iloilo,  on  account  of  the  threatening  condition  of  affairs  in 
Panay,  and  a  company  to  Bohol,  in  view  of  the  incipient  uprising  in  that  island. 

In  Panay  the  insurgents  dominated  Antique  and  Capiz  provinces,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  assemble  in  Iloilo,  the  capital,  the  parish  priests  and  the  civil- 
ians of  Spanish  birth. 

On  April  9  Lieut.  Gen.  Basilio  Augustin  arrived  in  Manila  Bay  to  assume  the 
functions  of  governor-general  of  the  Philippines  and  conmiander  in  chief  of  the 
army. 

On  the  10th  he  assumed  command,  relieving  Gen.  Primo  de  Rivera,  who  two 
days  later  embarked  for  Spain. 

General  Augustin  was  ignorant  of  the  actual  conditions  prevailing  in  the  islands, 
and  understanding  that  the  insurrection  was  entirely  ended  he  brought  his  family 
with  him  and  permitted  them,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  to  accept  an  invitation 
from  the  Blancos  to  visit  them  in  the  interior  at  Macabebe. 

FROM    THB    OUTBREAK    OP    THE   SPANIoH-AMERICAN    WAS    XJNTIL    THE    RETURN    OV^ 

AGUINALDO  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

On  April  22, 1898,  news  was  received  in  Manila  that  a  state  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  existed  since  the  21st  instant. 

One  of  the  immediate  results  of  this  information  was  that  many  of  the  princixMj 
Filipinos  hastened  to  proffer  their  services  to  the  cause  of  Spain,  included  amon^ 
them  being  many  of  the  late  insurgent  leaders  who  had  not  accompanied  Agm^ 
naldo  to  Hongkong,  such  as  Mojica,  Trias,  Pio  del  Pilar,  Riego  de  Dios,  and  Rici^t^^ 

What  was  of  greater  importance  to  the  Spaniards,  however,  was  that  many  par- 
ties of  natives  who,  whether  they  were  re^rded  as  brigands  or  insurgents,  nad 
for  some  time  been  openly  in  arms,  immediately  laid  aside  their  factious  attitude 
and  manifested  a  disposition  to  return  to  their  allegiance  in  the  hour  of  trouble  of 
the  mother  country.  In  spite  of  the  small  number  of  Spanish  troops ,  and  the 
deplorably  weak  defensive  conditions  of  the  islands,  the  Government  felt  confident 
that  with  the  people  of  the  Philippines  once  more  loyal,  nothing  was  to  be  feared 
from  a  hostile  invasion.  Still  there  were  many  who  mistrusted  the  sincerity  of 
this  new  attitude  of  the  Filipinos,  and  when,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
squadron  in  Manila  Bay  and  the  surrender  of  the  arsenal  of  Cavite  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, mobs  of  natives  pillaged  and  sacked  the  latter  place,  possessing  themselves 
of  the  arms  stored  there,  this  suspicion  became  almost  a  certainty. 

When  later  the  city  of  Cavite  was  evacuated  by  General  Pefia,  who  transferred 
his  troops  to  San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  making  that  town  the  new  capital  of  the 
province,  armed  mobs  of  natives  invaded  and  pillaged  Cavite,  terrorizing  such 
Spanish  families  as  still  remained  there. 

In  the  meantime  the  governor-general  had  assembled  a  **  council  of  authorities  " 
to  devise  measures  for  the  public  safety,  among  its  members  being  Archbishop 
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Nozaleda,  the  provincials  of  the  religions  orders,  the  civil  governor  of  Manila,  the 
alcalde  of  the  citjr,  the  assessor  of  the  army,  and  the  captain  of  the  port,  besides 
military  officers  of  high  rank. 

After  several  sessions,  in  which  there  was  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  measures,  it  was  decided  to  recommend  the  creation  of  a 
**  consnltive  assembly  "  in  which  prominent  natives  were  to  be  representatives  of 
the  i)eople,  and  also  the  creation  of  a  Filipino  militia,  to  supplement  the  regular 
troops. 

The  organization  of  native  militia  was  what  certain  members  of  the  council  of 
authorities  described  as  *'  playing  their  last  card.*' 

General  Augustin  concurred  in  these  recommendations,  and  on  the  9th  of  May 
issued  two  decrees  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

The  native  members  of  the  consultive  assembly  were  announced  to  be  the 
following: 

Knight  Grand  Cross,  His  Excellency  Don  Pedro  A.  Patemo,  Don  Cayetano 
Arellano,  Don  Isaac  Fernando  de  los  Rios,  Don  Joaquin  Gonzalez,  Don  Maximino 
Patemo,  Don  Antonio  Rianzares  Bautista,  Don  F.  H.  Pardode  Tavera.  Don  Manuel 
Genato,  Don  Gregorio  Araneta,  Don  Juan  Rodriguez,  Don  Bonifacio  Arevalo,  Don 
Ariston  Bautista,  Don  Jos6  Luna  Novicio,  Dr.  Don  Jos^  Lozada,  Don  Ricardo 
Esteban  Barreto,  Don  Teodoro  Gk)nzalez,  Don  Pantaloon  Garcia,  cCiid  Don  Pedro 
Serrano. 

It  was  also  intended  to  add  later  20  more  natives  of  the  better  class  from  the 
provinces. 

The  native  militia  were  organized  according  to  zones,  each  zone  containing  a 
certain  number  of  companies,  each  company  being  composed  of  3  sections  of  from 
80  to  50  men  each,  the  chiefs  of  the  zones  being  natives  with  the  rank  of  field  offi- 
cers. The  organization  and  arming  of  these  naUve  militia  proved  to  be  a  grave 
error — "the  last  card  played  and  lost" — for  in  a  few  days  after  the  native  com- 
manders had  sworn  loyalty  to  Spain  these  chiefs^  with  rare  exceptions,  went  over 
to  the  insurgents,  carrying  their  troops  with  them. 

FROM  THE  RETURN  OF  AGUINALDO  TO  THE  PHUJPPINES  TO  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE 
FILIPINO  INSURRECTION  AGAINST  THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

On  May  19  Aguinaldo  arrived  in  Manila  Bay  on  the  United  States  dispatch  boat 
McCullough,  He  shortly  after  landed  at  Cavite  and  issued  a  proclamation,  dated 
May  20,  addressed  to  the  **  Revolutionary  chiefs  of  the  Philippines,"  in  which  he 
exhorted  them  to  bring  about  a  general  uprising  of  the  Filipinos  against  the  Span- 
iards, fixing  noon  May  81  as  the  hour  for  the  revolt  to  begin. 

He  also  enjoined  the  seduction  of  the  force  of  native  infantry  from  their  loyalty. 

This  was  shortly  followed  by  other  decrees,  in  which  he  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  a  dictatorial  government,  with  himself  as  dictator,  and  provided  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  enjoining  that  the  methods  of  civilized  warfare  be  strictly 
followed,  referred  to  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  United  States,  and  denounced 
the  death  penalty  against  all  emissaries  of  the  Spanish  Government  who  should 
attempt  to  communicate  with  the  insurgents  except  formally  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  etc. 

According  to  Sastron,  intelligence  of  these  proclamations  and  of  the  proposed 
uprising  did  not  reach  the  Spaniards  generally  until  after  the  uprising  was  an 
accomplished  fact,  but  Aguinaldo's  return  having  been  discovered  May  27,  Gen- 
eral Augustin,  on  Felix>e  Buencamino's  suggestion,  sent  him  to  confer  with  Agui- 
naldo, the  result  being  that  Buencamino  iwortly  went  over  to  the  insurgents. 

SURRENDER  OF  GENERAL  PEf^A  AND  HIS  COMMAND  TO  THE  INSURGENTS. 

General  Pefia,  on  evacuating  Cavite,  retired  to  the  coast  towns  of  the  province, 
occupying  a  line  running  through  Bacoor,  Cavite  Viejo,  Noveleta,  Rosario,  and 
Naic,  hisneadquarters  being  at  San  Francisco  de  Malabon.  The  naval  forces  of 
the  arsenal  and  the  marine  infantry  were  at  Binacayan  and  Paranaque. 

General  PeSa  found  it  necessary  to  fortify  his  positions,  but  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  native  laborers,  although  prepared  to  pay  punctually.  Having  found  it  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the  marine  infantry  from  the  strategic  position  of  Binacayan  to 
reenforce  other  points,  General  Pe&a  urgently  requested  from  Manila  reenforce- 
ments  of  200  men  for  Binacayan,  but  they  could  not  be  spared. 

Although  Aguinaldo  had  indicated  the  31st  of  May  as  the  day  for  the  general 
uprising,  before  that  day  attacks  were  made  on  Imus,  Bacoor,  Cavite  Yiejo,  Bina- 
cayan, and  Las  Pifias. 
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General  Angnstin  attempted  to  throw  a  colmnn  of  500  men  into  Imns,  bnt  they 
were  unable  to  reach  their  destination,  nor  conld  the  captain-general  commnnicato 
with  General  PeSa  at  San  Francisco  de  Malabon.  In  the  meanwhile  insurgents 
were  flocking  into  Cavite  from  the  other  provinces  of  Luzon. 

On  the  last  of  May  the  general  uprising  apx)ointed  by  Aguinaldo  occurred.  The 
positions  held  by  General  Pefia's  forces  were  everywhere  attacked  by  overwhelm- 
ing forces  and  capitulated  successively  after  making  a  stout  resistance.  General 
PeSa  and  his  entire  command  of  2,800  men  becoming  the  prisoners  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  whole  province  of  Cavite  falling  into  their  possession. 

According  to  Sastron  the  insurgents  gave  their  prisoners  such  scanty  rations 
that  many  soldiers  went  about  the  streets  begging,  while  others,  in  order  to  secure 
better  treatment,  x)erformed  domestic  service  for  natives,  who  delighted  to  parade 
the  streets  followed  by  Peninsular  Spaniards  as  servants. 

This  author  also  testifies  that  the  surgeons  of  the  American  fleet  were  untiring 
in  their  attendance  upon  the  sick  and  wounded  Spaniards  in  the  Hospital  of  San 
Juan  de  Dios,  Cavite,  and  also  that  the  commanders  of  the  American  ships,  par- 
ticularly Captain  Coghlan,  frequently  visited  them  and  kept  them  supplied  abun- 
dantly with  win^,  biscuit,  etc, 

Aguinaldo's  government,  finding  the  number  of  prisoners  in  Cavite  Province 
excessive,  sent  a  large  part  of  them  to  Bulacan,  in  wmch  province  the  insurrection 
had  made  very  rapid  progress. 

DEFECTION   OP  BUENCAMINO — REVOLT  IN  PAMPANGA. 

The  important  line  between  Bacoor  and  the  Zapote  River  was  under  the  general 
command  of  Colonel  Pintos,  of  the  Spanish  regulars,  and  temporarily,  on  the  31st 
of  May,  under  that  of  Pio  del  Pilar  and  Buencamino,  who  commanded  a  force  of 
the  newly  organized  Filipino  militia,  known  as  the  '*Anda  Salazar  "  Tercio,  Buen- 
camino commanding  the  contingent  at  Bacoor.  When  the  general  uprising  of 
May  81  occurred,  Buencamino  passed  over  to  the  insurgents,  carrying  with  him 
the  three-fourths  of  the  tercio  commanded  by  him,  and  Pio  del  Pilar,  who  had  in 
the  affairs  immediately  preceding  the  31st,  fought  valiantly  for  the  Spaniards, 
and  who  was  under  orders  to  take  charge  at  MaHbay  and  Pineda,  also  passed  over 
to  Aguinaldo.  The  Spanish 'Contingent  of  regular  troops  retired  to  other  points 
and  the  insurgents  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  Bacoor-Zapote  line.  The 
loss  of  this  im^rtant  line  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Spanish  prospects,  as  was  the 
defection  of  Pilar,  who  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  and  great  influence  vdth 
the  natives  in  the  zone  he  defended  as  well  as  in  Santa  Ana,  Pasig,  and  Taguig, 
and  also  in  Malibay  and  Pineda. 

The  Spaniards  having  lost  the  Bacoor-Zapote  line,  it  was  an  easy  matter  while 
the  American  squadron  blockaded  Manila  by  water  for  the  insurgents  to  closely 
invest  the  city  by  land,  completely  isolating  it  from  the  other  provinces,  and  this 
they  promptly  proceeded  to  do. 

On  the  1st  of  June  the  town  of  Mexico,  in  Pampanga,  revolted,  followed  in  a 
week  by  every  town  in  the  province  except  Macabebe,  the  home  of  the  ever-loyal 
battalion  of  that  name.  This  town  was  enabled  to  witiiistand  the  insurgent  attacks 
until  the  3d  or  4th  of  July. 

A  column  of  Spanish  troops  under  General  Monet,  which  had  for  some  time 
been  operating  in  central  Luzon,  had  about  this  time  numerous  encounters  with 
the  insurgents,  particularly  at  Angeles  and  Bacolor. 

Captain-General  Augustin  attempted  to  concentrate  in  Manila  Monet's  colunm 
and  the  detachments  of  Spanish  troops  scattered  over  the  central  and  northern 
provinces,  but  none  of  them  were  able  to  comply  with  the  order. 

General  Monet  fought  his  way  to  Macabebe  with  his  700  men,  with  a  view  of 
rescuing  from  their  peril  the  family  of  General  Augustin,  who  were  still  in  this 
besieged  town. 

He  there  placed  the  family  of  General  Augustin  and  the  wounded  in  the  mer- 
chant steamer  Mendez  NuHez,  which,  raising  the  Red  Cross  flag  and  aided  by  a 
fog,  succeeded  in  reaching  Manila  without  being  discovered  by  the  American 
squadron.  General  Monet  and  the  officers  of  the  general  staff  then  embarked  in 
a  small  boat  and  also  succeeded  in  reaching  Manila.  Before  leaving  Macabebe 
he  directed  that  the  men  be  placed  in  cascoes  and  most  of  the  officers  on  the  gun- 
boat Leyte  and  turned  over  the  command  to  the  next  in  rank.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dujiols  remained  with  the  troops  in  the  cascoes,  which  were  towed  by  the  Leyte. 

When  the  American  cruiser  Concord  was  sighted  the  cascoes  were  cut  loose. 
The  Leyte  was  seized  by  the  Concord,  and  all  the  Spanish  officers  on  the  former 
were  made  prisoners. 
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In  the  meantime  the  cascoes  drifted  helplessly  about,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dujiols  and  one  other  got  into  a  small  open  boat,  which  appears  to  have  been  with 
the  cascoes,  and  leaving  the  latter  made  their  way  to  Manila  to  report  the  con- 
dition of  affairs,  arriving  there  June  30.  In  the  meantime  the  cascoes  containing 
the  men  were  blown  ashore  near  Hagonoy  and  Bulacan  and  all  were  made  pri£h 
oners  by  the  insurgents. 

PROCLAMATIONS  BY  AGUINALDO. 

On  the  9th  of  June  Aguinaldo,  as  dictator,  issued  a  decree  announcing  that  on 
the  12th  a  proclamation  would  be  issued  from  Cavite  Viejo,  declaring  the  Philip- 
pines to  be  independent,  and  followed  it  with  other  decrees  prescribing  the 
machinery  of  civil  government.    Military  chieftains  were  not  to  intervene  in  the 

fovemment  and  administration  of  the  provinces,  except  under  exceptional  con- 
itions  of  war. 

Aguinaldo  sought  in  every  way  to  create  the  impression  that  all  he  did  was 
with  the  approval  of  the  Americans,  and  about  this  time  Buencamino,  now  closely 
associated  with  Aguinaldo,  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Augustin  in  which 
occurs  the  following: 

''Manila  being  hemmed  in  by  sea  and  land,  without  hope  of  aid  from  any 
source,  and  SeSor  Aguinaldo  being  inclined  to  make  use  of  the  squadron  to  bom- 
bard the  city,  I  do  not  know  frankly  of  any  other  issue  than  death,  since  your 
excellency  knows  that  the  entrance  of  100,000  Indians,  frenzied  by  battle,  drunk 
with  triumph  and  blood,  would  produce  a  hecatomb  from  which  would  be  spared 
neither  women,  children,  nor  priests,  e8i)ecially  the  friars." 

In  an  extended  postscript  he  added: 

"  We  have,  then,  at  this  date,  seven  provinces  with  various  seaports,  such  as 
Taal,  Batangas,  Balayan,  Cavite,  Subig,  and  Mariveles,  and  three  steamers  with 
various  launches  and  many  vessels  to  keep  up  communications,  aside  from  using 
the  North  American  Squadron  whenever  we  desire." 

Buencamino  concluded  this  epistle  by  advising  General  Augustin  to  capitulate 
before  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  jdelding  himself  to  the  Tagalogs,  who 
completely  surrounded  the  city. 

On  June  23  Aguinaldo  issued  a  decree  changing  the  designation  of  his  govern- 
ment to  "revolutionary  government"  and  announced  an  intention  to  establish  a 
*'  true  republic."    He  also  provided  for  a  congress  and  organized  a  cabinet. 

THE  LAST  DEMANDS  OF  THE  REFORMISTS. 

By  authority  of  the  home  Government  General  Augustin  had  already  implanted 
what  he  considered  as  two  important  reforms,  viz,  the  consultive  assembly  and  the 
Filipino  militia.  But  the  reformist  party  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  these 
measures  alone,  and  on  the  13th  of  June,  when  recent  events  had  made  the  out- 
look for  the  Spaniards  much  gloomier,  a  commission  of  the  most  prominent  Fili- 
pinos, headed  by  Pedro  Patemo  and  Jose  Lozaga,  appeared  at  General  Augustin's 
palace,  the  ayuntamiento,  and  presented  a  demand  for  certain  such  radical 
reforms  as  to  constitute  practically  autonomy. 

In  his  extremity  General  Augustin  agreed  to  grant  whatever  they  desired  on  the 
sole  condition  that  the  commission  should  succeed  in  inducing  the  rebel  Tagalogs 
to  lay  down  their  arms. 

It  was  too  late.  Aguinaldo  had  met  with  such  triumphant  success  that  when 
the  commission  of  reformists  presented  themselves  before  him  bearing  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  autonomy  would  be  granted  he  absolutely  rejected  them,  and 
several  or  the  commissioners  considering  that  their  duty  was  fulfilled  when  they 
presented  the  propositions  in  question  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the 
insurrection. 

ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  IN  MANILA. 

On  June  18th  Aguinaldo  sent  a  letter  to  General  Augustin  offering  to  deliver  up 
to  him  the  Sx)anish  sick  and  wounded  in  the  Cavite  Hospital.  General  Augustin 
made  no  reply  to  this  letter,  but  the  next  day  sent  a  commission  of  military  sur- 
geons in  vessels  furnished  by  Compafiia  General  de  Tabacos  de  Filipinas.  This 
commission  first  called  upon  Admiral  Dewey  and  afterwards  on  Aguinaldo,  and 
the  latter  not  withdrawing  his  offer,  185  sick  and  wounded  were  transferred  from 
Cavite  to  Manila.  The  insurgents  also  permitted  the  sick  and  wounded  to  be 
taken  from  the  Guadalui)e  Hospital,  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  as 
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those  from  the  San  Pedro  Macati  Hospital  had  already  been  gathered  in  there 
were  assembled  in  the  walled  city  more  than  8,000  sick. 

THE  SPANISH  PRISONERS  OF  ISLA  GRANDE. 

On  Jnly  7  the  bark  Compafiia  de  Filipinos,  flying  the  insurgent  flag,  apx>eared 
in  Manila  Bay  and  equipped  herself  with  cannon  obtained  from  Cavite  Arsenal. 

This  vessel  had  been  directed  by  her  owners  to  proceed  from  Cagayan,  where 
she  was,  to  Formosa,  to  avoid  capture  by  the  American  squadron.  In  two  hours 
after  leaving  Aparri  the  crew  revolted  under  the  leadership  of  the  second  engi- 
neer, a  Cuban,  and  seized  the  ship,  the  Cuban  becoming  captain  of  the  ship,  and, 
later,  styling  himself  admiral  of  the  Filipino  squadron,  which  in  those  days  con- 
sisted or  some  steam  launches,  called  Taaleno,  Balayan,  Taal,  Buliisan,  and  Pari- 
sima  Concepcton,  each  of  which  had  been  equipped  with  one  or  two  guns  of  7  or  8 
centimeters  taken  from  the  destroyed  Spanish  ships. 

Aguinaldo  directed  the  Compafiia  de  Filipinos  to  proceed  with  insurgent  troojxs 
to  Olongapo,  and  when  she  arrived  the  naval  garrison  of  that  place,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Julio  del  Rio,  of  the  navy,  was  found  to  be  assembled  on  an 
island — Isla  Grande,  or  Malaquit-— in  Subig  Bay.  The  insurgents  demanded  their 
surrender,  and  when  this  was  refused  prepared  to  bombard  them.  At  this  junc- 
ture the  German  war  ship  Irene  appeared  in  the  bay  and  ordered  the  Compafiia 
de  Filipinaa  to  lower  her  strange  flag.  The  latter  vessel,  without  making  any 
explanation,  left  the  bay  and  returned  to  Manila. 

The  Irene  after  leaving  some  supplies  with  the  Spaniards  took  off  the  women 
and  children  to  Manila.  Forty-eight  hours  afterwards  two  American  warships 
appeared  in  Subig  Bay,  and  after  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  Spaniards  oh  the 
island,  which  was  refused,  bombarded  them.  The  Spaniards  soon  raised  the 
white  flag  and  surrendered.  The  Compafiia  de  Filipinaa  shortly  afterwards 
returned  to  Subig  Bay.  The  Spanish  prisoners  were  placed  on  her  and  turned 
over  to  the  insurgents  on  the  beach  of  OlongajK).  The  insurgent  commander  of 
this  zone  sent  most  of  the  635  Spanish  prisoners  thus  received  into  the  interior, 
leaving  52  at  OlongaxK).  Among  the  52  were  a  number  of  friars.  These  latter, 
according  to  ^hstron,  were  made  to  act  as  carabaos  by  hauling  carts  loaded 
with  rice. 

INSURGENT  ATTACKS  ON  MANHA. 

The  exterior  line  of  Spanish  defense  of  Manila  extended  from  the  small  fort  of 
San  Antonio  Abad,  on  the  shore  of  Manila  Bay,  just  south  of  Malate  district, 
around  to  the  Bacona  de  Vitas,  on  the  bay  shore  north  of  the  Tondo  district,  and 
consisted  of  a  line  of  blockhouses  and  small  forts  with  connecting  lines  of 
intrenchments.  It  was  held  by  a  force  of  6,750  men.  There  was  also  an  interior 
line  of  defense  held  by  about  1,000  men  and  in  addition  the  batteries  of  the 
walled  city. 

As  soon  as  the  insurgents  possessed  themselves  of  Cavite  Province  and  the 
Bacoor-Zapote  line,  they  invested  the  city  of  Manila  from  shore  to  shore  of  the 
bay,  throwing  up  a  line  of  intrenchments  paralleling  the  Spanish  exterior  line. 
They  made  repeated  assaults  upon  points  of  the  latter  line,  and  although  repulsed 
with  loss,  they  daily  advanced  tneir  works  nearer  the  Spanish  line.  These  attacks 
continued  at  intervals  for  about  eighty  days,  when  on  August  13  Manila  was 
captured  by  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  the  insurgents  being 
kept  back  and  not  being  allowed  to  enter  the  walled  city,  although,  following  the 
Americans  closely,  they  succeeded  in  entering  and  occupying  several  points  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  latter  -p&Tt  of  July  the  insurgents,  becoming  dis- 
trustful of  the  Americans,  attempted  to  intrigue  with  the  Spaniards;  possibly  it 
may  have  been  simply  an  attempt  to  trick  the  latter.  At  any  rate,  according  to 
Sastron,  Captain  Acevedo,  commanding  an  advance  post  which  had  been  repeatedly 
attacked  by  Pio  del  Pilar,  the  insurgent  general  commanding  in  his  front,  received 
from  the  latter  a  note  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation: 

**  Sr.  D.  F.  Acevedo  Macati,  30th  of  July,  1898.  My  very  dear  friend:  I  inform 
you  that  yesterday  I  had  a  conference  with  my  chief,  Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  who 
told  me  that  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  August  next,  the  attacks  of  the  Americans 
against  you  will  begin  without  fail. 

'*  Therefore  my  said  chief  charges  me  with  saying  to  you  and  to  all  who  shelter 
themselves  under  the  Spanish  flag  that  you  should  have  no  fear  and  should  not 
become  disheartened,  but  that  on  the  contrary  you  should  fortify  your  hearts  in 
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yonr  struggle  and  make  yonrselves  strong,  and  should  not  give  way  before  their 
cannon. 

**  Furthermore,  if,  for  example,  you  concentrate  all  your  forces  in  Manila  and 
abandon  Santa  Ana,  and  it  be  possible  to  cede  it  to  me,  I  will  establish  myself 

there  with  my  army. 

**Pio  DKii  Pilar." 

On  the  5th  of  August  General  Au^n^stin,  who  had  on  July  25  cabled  the  Madrid 
Government  that  **  there  is  no  possibility  of  resisting  without  reenf or  cements," 
received  a  cablegram  from  Madrid  directing  him  to  turn  over  the  supreme  com- 
mand to  the  segundo  cabo,  Qen.  Fermin  Jaudenes,  and  the  latter  was  in  command 
when  the  capitulation  occurred. 

• 

INSURGENTS  OBTAIN  POSSESSION  OP  ALL  LUZON  EXCEPT  MANILA. 
PHOVINCBS  OF  GAVITS,  LA  LAOUNA,  BATANOA8,  AND  TATABAS. 

After  the  uprising  in  Cavite  under  Trias  the  militia  of  this  province  and  of  the 
adjoining  province  of  La  Laguna  went  over  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  those 
of  La  Laguna  succeeding  in  seizing  at  the  same  time  the  Spanish  colonel,  Perlas, 
who  commanded  there. 

The  Spanish  commander,  Colonel  Navas,  ordered  the  concentration  of  all  the 
detachments  at  the  capitals  of  the  provinces  of  Batangas,  La  Laguna,  and  Taya- 
bas,  but  his  plans  were  disconcerted  by  the  desertion  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Seventy-third  Regiment  (native),  carrying  with  them  the  civil  guard  and  the 
rural  guides.  Colonel  Navas  arrived  at  Lipa,  en  route  to  the  city  of  Batangas,  to 
find  that  the  last  native  troops  faithful  to  the  Spanish  cause  had  revolted  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  municipal  captain  of  Tanatian.  Also  that  the  Span- 
ish force  of  500  men  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blazquez,  which  had  gone  to 
Batangas,  had  surrendered  to  the  insurgents.  Navas  tnerefore  intrenched  him- 
self in  Lipa,  where  he  was  soon  besieged  by  thousands  of  insurgents,  the  latter 
having  4,000  rifles  and  2  guns. 

Finally,  his  rations  and  ammunition  being  nearly  exhausted  and  having  110 
wounded  and  80  sick,  he  capitulated  with  honors  to  the  insurgent  chief,  Marasi- 
gan  de  Calasa. 

In  Morong,  the  capital  of  the  Morong  district  of  La  Laguna  Province,  100  Si>an- 
iards  bravely  defended  themselves  from  June  1  to  August  19  against  a  host  of 
insurgents,  when,  their  rations,  ammunition,  and  medicines  being  exhausted,  they 
were  compelled  to  surrender. 

AH  the  detachments  in  La  Laguna,  except  a  detachment  of  60  at  Calamba, 
which  surrendered  to  400  Tagalogs  under  Paciano  Rizal,  brother  of  the  deceased 
Doctor  Josd  Rizal,  succeeded  in  concentrating  in  Santa  Cruz,  the  capital  of  La 
Laguna,  to  the  number  of  600  or  700  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alberti,  of  the  Twelfth  Cazadores,  the  civil  governor,  Don  Antonio  del  Rio,  cooper- 
ating in  the  defense. 

The  insurgents  to  the  number  of  10,000,  under  their  leaders,  Tino,  Cortes,  Talcon, 
and  others,  Gen.  Paciano  Rizal  being  in  supreme  command,  besieged  Santa  Cruz 
from  June  24  to  August  80,  making  repeated  combined  attacks,  but  alwavs  being 
repelled.  On  the  80th  of  August,  Mamla  having  fallen  seventeen  days  before,  and 
the  outlook  being  desperate,  the  Spaniards  accepted  the  favorable  terms  offered 
and  capitulated,  surrendering  at  the  same  time  the  gunboats  OtcUora  and  Oceania, 

In  Tayabas,  the  capital  of  the  provinceof  the  same  name,  Maj.  Joaquin  Pacheco, 
of  the  infantrjr,  civil  governor  and  military  chief  of  the  province,  with  443  men, 
sustained  a  siege  of  fifty-six  days,  making  a  most  brilliant  and  heroic  defense 
against  overwhelming  odds,  but  finally  being  compelled  to  surrender  uncondition- 
ally. Nevertheless  the  insurgents  accorded  them  the  honors  of  war,  the  insur- 
gent general  Malvar  saying  in  an  address  to  his  troops  that  "  the  heroism  of  its 
(Tayabas)  defenders  was  the  admiration  of  the  revolutionary  army." 


AMB08  CAHARINES  AND  SOBSOOON. 

In  Nueva  Caceres,  the  capital  of  North  and  South  Camarines,  the  civil  guard 
revolted,  wounding  their  commander  and  assassinating  Captain  Andren,  his  wife, 
and  four  of  their  eight  children,  and  also  Lieutenant  Montiel  and  his  wife.  A  few 
Spaniards  escaped  and  the  rest  surrendered,  but  a  large  number  of  prisoners  who 
had  been  confined  in  the  prison  being  liberated,  assassinated  entire  families  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  few  who  had  escaped  from  Nueva  Caceres,  together  with  the 
fugitives  from  Sorsogon,  succeeded  in  reaching  Legaspi,  where  they  were  per- 
mitted by  the  insurgent  chief  to  depart  for  ManSa  in  the  steamer  Santander. 
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NORTHERN  PROVINCES  OP  LUZON. 

In  all  the  northern  provinces  of  Luzon  the  small  detachments  of  Spanish  troops, 
being  attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers  of  insurgents,  with  no  possibilitv  of 
succor,  were  comi)elled  to  surrender,  a  considerable  force  under  command  of 
Major  Argues,  however,  surrendering  without  much  resistance  at  Bagui  to  the 
insurgents  under  Tino,  who  commanded  in  Ilocos  Norte. 

The  whole  of  Luzon  except  Manila  therefore  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  insur- 
gents soon  after  the  capture  of  the  capital  of  the  archipelago  by  the  Americans. 

A  single  exception,  hoWever,  must  be  made.  A  small  detachment  of  cazadores 
of  the  Second  Battalion,  commanded  by  Capt.  Enrique  de  las  Morenas,  political 
military  commander  of  the  district,  and  Lieutenants  Elonso  and  Martin,  made  a 
most  tenacious  and  heroic  defense  of  the  post  of  Baler,  on  the  Pacific,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Princine,  for  over  a  year  after  the  fall  of  Manila  and  after  the  Spanish 
General  Bios,  by  an  arrangement  with  Aguinaldo's  government,  had  twice  sent 
an  officer  to  inform  them  of  the  uselessness  of  further  resistance,  as  Spanish  sov- 
ereignty no  longer  existed  in  the  Philippines,  and  ordering  them  to  return  to 
Manila.  When  finally  convinced  that  General  Rios  had  really  sent  such  orders, 
the  survivors  yielded  and  returned  to  Manila  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  Spaniards 
and  Americans  alike. 

INSURGENTS  POSSESS  THEMSELVES  OF  MINDORO. 

The  few  Sx>anish  troops  in  Mindoro  concentrated  in  the  capital,  Calapan.  but 
were  compelled  to  surrender  to  an  overwhelming  force,  the  whole  island  falling 
into  the  control  of  the  insurgents,  and  some  civilians  who  had  been  unable  to 
reach  Calapan  being  barbarously  murdered. 

INSURRECTION  IN  MINDANAO  AND  THE  VISAYAS. 

After  the  declaration  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  the  GK)vem- 
ment  of  the  latter  country  cabled  to  Gen.  Diego  de  los  Rios,  at  the  time  in  charge 
of  the  comandancia  general  of  Mindanao,  to  take  over  the  command  of  the 
Visayas,  also  investing  him  with  the  title  and  attributes  of  governor-general 
and  captain-general,  and  later,  on  June  80,  enlarged  his  functions  and  authority, 
enjoinmg  him  to  adopt  such  measures  and  reforms  of  a  political  or  administrative 
character  as  would  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  these  provinces  and  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  and  the  defense  of  the  integrity  of  the  territory. 
These  measures  were  necessary,  as  GeneraJ  Augustin,  shut  up  in  Manila,  could 
exercise  no  control  over  affairs  in  these  distant  islands. 

As  General  Augustin  had  lost  control  of  the  cable,  he  could  not  communicate 
direct  from  Manila  to  Spain.  Therefore  General  Rios  established  and  maintained 
for  four  months  a  cable  service  via  Labuan,  sending  vessels  there,  which,  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  American  ships,  transmitted  thence  his  dispatches  on  the  state 
of  affairs  to  Spain  and  returned  with  replies. 

General  Rios  was  unable  to  strip  Mindanao  altogether  of  its  garrison  because  of 
the  ever-turbulent  condition  of  the  Moros.  He  therefore  left  there  such  detach- 
ments as  he  thought  would  suffice  to  keep  in  check  the  latter,  and  taking  100 
European  and  700  native  troops  of  the  Mindanao  command,  he  proceeded  to  Iloilo, 
Panay,  and  established  there  the  seat  of  government.  He  found  in  the  Visayas 
8,000  native  troops  and  250  Eurox)ean  soldiers,  most  of  the  latter  being  sick. 

With  this  force  of  350  Spanish  and  3,700  native  troops  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  performance  of  the  task  assigned  him. 

As  the  insurrection  had  already  extended  to  the  Visayas,  General  Rios,  on  assum- 
ing command,  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  revolted  towns  and  to  combat  numer- 
ous parties  in  the  field.  The  revolt  was  so  general  in  the  province  of  Capiz,  Panay, 
that  15,000  insurgents  had  concentrated  there  in  April. 

General  Rios  entirely  destroyed  the  town  of  Panay,  Capiz,  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  insurgents,  and  conducted  such  an  energetic  campaign  that  until  the  end 
of  October  insurgent  uprisings  were  smothered  as  soon  as  initiated. 

Until  information  Was  received  by  General  Rios  of  the  peace  protocol  of  August 
12, 1898,  he  daily  anticix>ated  the  arrival  of  the  American  squadron  to  take  ILoilo. 
At  this  time  he  had  in  the  capital,  according  to  Sastron,  only  2  pieces  of  moun- 
tian  artillery,  800  Spanish  soldiers,  and  2,500  natives,  many  of  the  latter  being  dis- 
posed to  desert  at  the  first  opportunity.  This  author  relates  that  General  Rios, 
m  view  of  his  scanty  means  of  defense,  determined  to  bum  the  city  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  should  attempt  its  capture.  He  therefore  stored  a  large  (quantity  of  petro 
leum  in  the  four  principal  points  of  the  city,  and  putting  a  nulitary  engineer  in 
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charge  of  each  dex>ository,  instmcted  them  to  fire  the  city  at  each  point  as  soon  as 
the  enemy's  troops  attempted  to  disembark  or  his  ships  to  bombard  the  place. 
The  inhabitants  having  previously  abandoned  the  city,  the  troops,  after  crossing 
the  bridges,  were  to  destroy  them  and  take  np  a  defensive  x)osition  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river. 

It  did  not  become  necessary  for  the  Spaniards  to  thus  bum  the  town,  bnt  the 
insurgents  later  did,  using,  according  to  Sastron,  the  Spanish  deposits  of  petro- 
leum, just  as  General  Rios  planned  to. 

Soon  after  entering  upon  his  duties  as  governor-general,  .General  Rios  attempted 
certain  measures  of  a  political  character  in  the  hope  of  retaining  the  loyalty  of 
the  natives  by  promismg  them  reforms.  He  therefore  convened  a  junta,  or 
assembly,  of  the  principal  Europeans  and  natives,  in  order  to  make  use  of  their 
influence  with  the  natives  at  large,  among  them  being  Romero  Salas,  Gay,  Melliza, 
Castillo,  Mapa,  and  others.  He  issued  an  appeal  to  the  natives,  offering  to  submit 
to  the  Spanish  Government  all  the  reforms  which  were  conceived  to  be  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  He  also  appealed  to  the  authorities  of  every  class,  urging  them  to  con- 
duct themselves  in  their  public  and  private  capacities  with  strictest  regard  to 
justice  and  morality. 

It  was  too  late. 

After  the  capture  of  Manila,  the  insurrection  in  the  Visajras  develoi)ed  rapidly. 
The  greater  part  of  the  native  troops  of  the  Visayas  and  Mmdanao  had  to  be  dis- 
armed and  discharged  very  rapidly,  after  about  117  had  been  shot  to  death  for 
being  implicated  in  conspiracies,  which  were  opportunely  discovered,  in  Cotabato, 
Malabaug,  Iligan,  Hollo,  and  Cebu. 

This  energetic  proceeding  greatly  restrained  the  insurrectionary  movement  and 
resulted  in  saving  the  lives  of  many  Europeans  scattered  in  small  groups  through- 
out the  Visayan  provinces  and  in  the  districts  of  Mindanao.  It  became  necessary 
to  assemble  all  the  troops  considered  loyal,  as  well  as  all  the  Europeans  in  the 
Visayas,  in  the  two  cities  of  Iloilo  and  Cebu. 

At  Iloilo  General  Rios  had  only  1,200  soldiers  and  three  small  gunboats.  With 
earthworks  connected  with  intrenched  houses.  General  Rios  constructed  a  line  of 
defense  from  the  sea,  where  that  flank  was  supported  by  the  gunboats,  round  by 
the  Hoilo  River  to  beyond  Molo.  This  line,  rendered  stronger  each  day  by  new 
defensive  works  and  established  at  a  distance  of  from  5  to  6  kilometers  from  Hoilo, 
rendered  the  city  secure  from  insurgent  attacks,  and  although  myriads  of  insur- 
gents, having  among  them  approximately  10,000  rifles,  repeatedly  attacked  the 
line,  they  were  always  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 

Iloilo  was  held  by  the  Spaniards  until  December  24,  1898,  on  which  date  Gen- 
eral Rios,  in  compliance  with  cable  instructions  sent  from  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, December  20,  evacuated  the  city;  and  the  Hoilo  command,  troops  at  Cebu, 
and  the  public  functionaries  and  Spanish  private  citizens  of  both  these  cities  were 
all  concentrated  at  Zamboanga,  Mindanao,  preparatory  to  their  return  to  Spain. 

The  Spaniards  had  previously  offered  to  allow  United  States  troops  to  occupy 
Hoilo,  relieving  the  Spanish  garrison,  and  about  December  13  a  x^^tition  was 
received  at  Manila  by  Major-General  Otis,  the  United  States  military  governor, 
signed  by  business  men  and  firms  in  Hoilo,  asking  for  American  protection. 

There  was  some  delay  in  obtaining  from  Washington  authority  to  send  troops 
to  Hoilo  to  preserve  peace  and  protect  life  and  property,  and  when  the  troops  sent 
arrived  in  Iloilo  Bay  December  28,  the  insur events  were  found  in  possession  of  the 
city. 

General  Rios's  instructions  from  Madrid  required  him  to  send  back  to  Spain  all 
the  Spanish  troops  under  his  command,  but  he  did  not  at  this  time  think  himself 
authorized  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  Jolo,  in  the  Jolo  Archipelago,  under  the 
command  of  General  Huertas,  because  of  some  considerations  of  international  law; 
so  Sastron  explains. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1899,  the  Spanish  authorities,  according  to  General 
Otis's  report  for  the  year  1899,  advertised  the  sale  of  thirteen  gunboats  at  the  naval 
station  of  Isabela,  on  Basilan  Island,  a  short  distance  south  of  Zamboanga. 

These  gunboats  had  been  used  by  the  Spaniards  in  policing  the  coasts  of  the 
southern  islands.  The  gunboats  were  purchased  by  a  syndicate  of  private  indi- 
viduals with  the  understanding  that  it  would  deliver  them  to  the  United  States 
authorities  ih  the  harbor  of  Iminila,  the  agent  of  the  syndicate  being  promised 
escort  by  the  United  States  Navy  after  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  vessels. 
After  the  transfer  from  the  Spanish  authorities  to  this  agent  was  effected,  he 
steamed  out  of  Isabela  Harbor  and  awaited  near  Zamboanga  the  arrival  of  his 
escort.  There  was  for  some  reason  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  and  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  United  States  war  ship  did  arrive  the  insurgents  of  Miuda- 
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nao  seized  the  vessels,  and  after  stripping  them  of  abont  one-half  of  their  arma- 
ment abandoned  them. 

By  this  seizure  the  insurgents  came  into  possession  of  a  few  pieces  of  artillery, 
11  qnick-firing  gnns,  875  rines,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  ammunition  for  sul 
guns  and  rifles. 

With  these  guns  and  arms  the  insurgents  later,  during  the  absence  of  General 
Rios,  who  had  gone  to  Manila  to  complete  arrangements  with  the  United  States 
authorities  for  the  repatriation  of  all  peninsular  Spaniards,  attacked  the  Spanish 
troops  in  Zamboanga,  and,  although  repulsed,  mortally  wounded  the  general  in 
command,  Montero,  besides  killing  and  wounding  a  number  of  others. 

On  May  19, 1899,  in  virtue  of  an  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Si)an- 
ish  authorities,  United  States  troops  arrived  at  Jolo  and  relieved  the  Spanish  gar- 
rison there  under  General  Huertas,  which  then  proceeded  to  Zamboan^^a,  from 
which  point  all  the  troops  which  had  recently  garrisoned  the  Visayas,  Mindanao, 
and  the  Sulu  Archipelago  returned  to  Spain. 

SPANISH  PBISONKBS  OF  THS  INSURGENTS. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1898  the  insurgents  had  in  their  x)oesession  approximately 
11,000  Spanish  prisoners,  about  9,000  of  whom  were  officers  and  soldiers  and  the 
remainder  civil  officials  and  emplo^rees  with  their  families  and  a  number  of  friars. 
Most  of  these  prisoners  were  kept  in  the  remote  mountain  districts  of  northern 
Luzon,  although  there  were  small  contingents  in  southern  Luzon. 

General  Bios,  after  superintending  the  embarkation  for  Spain  of  his  troops  at 
Zamboanga,  proceeded  to  Manila  to  aiTange,  if  possible,  for  the  liberation  of  these 
prisoners,  but  was  unable  to  make  any  progress  in  the  matter,  although  various 
Spanish  organizations  and  individuals,  especially  the  Spanish  consul  m  Manila, 
Don  Luis  Marinas,  assisted  him  in  every  x)08sible  way. 

Finally  Gen,  Nicolas  Jaramillo,  president  of  the  **  commission  for  selection  and 
transportation  of  war  material,"  undertook  serious  negotiations  with  the  so-called 
Filipino  government,  and  sent,  with  the  approval  and  assistance  of  the  United 
States  authorities,  several  commissions  to  treat  with  Aguinaldo  for  the  liberation 
of  these  prisoners.  They  were  all  unsuccessful,  principally  on  account  of  the 
impracticable  conditions  insisted  on  by  Aguinaldo*s  government. 

General  Jaramillo  succeeded  in  inducing  the  insurgent  General  Trias  to  release 
unconditionally  about  197  officers  and  soldiers  detained  in  Tayabas  and  the  Cama- 
rines,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  prisoners  owed  their  final  liberation  to  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  United  States  troops  in  northern  Luzon,  the  insurgents 
being  compelled  in  their  hasty  flight  to  abandon  their  prisoners.  A  large  number 
also  owed  their  liberation  to  similar  operations  of  United  States  troops  in  southern 
Luzon. 

It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to  whether  these  prisoners  received  as  humane  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  as  was  practicable  to  accord  them.  While 
some  were  well  treated,  many  undoubtedly  were  subjected  to  great  hardship  and 
suffering,  and  many  hundreds  died  as  a  result. 

Sastron  affirms  that  115  were  deliberately  killed  with  machetes  in  the  Camarines. 


Appendix  IX. 

AN  mSTOBICAL  SKETCH  07  THE  WALLS  OE  MANILA,  P.  L,  AHB 
SIEGE  AND  CAFTTJSE  OF  MANILA  BY  THE  ENGLISH  IN  1762. 

[Compiled  and  written  under  direction  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Geor^  W.  Davis.  U.  S.  Army,  by  Maj. 
Jamee  C.  Bush,  Artillery  CoriMS,  and  Capt.  A.  C.  Maoomb,  Fifth  u.  S.  Cavalry.] 

Part  I. 

AN  HISTORICAL  8KBTCH  OF  THE  WALLS  OF  MANILA. 

In  May,  1570,  Capt.  Jnan  Salcedo,  the  grandson  of  Legazpi,  the  conqneror,  was 
dispatched  from  Cebn  to  the  island  of  Lnzon  to  reconnoiter  the  territory  and 
bring  it  nnder  Spanish  dominion. 

It  appears  that  a  few  soldiers  nnder  Martin  de  Goiti,  who  afterwards  overran  the 
Pampanga  conntry ,  accompanied  Salcedo  to  the  north.  Qoiti  was  killed  at  Maes- 
tre  de  Campo  dnrmg  the  attack  of  the  Chinese  in  1574. 

They  were  well  received  by  the  native  chiefs  Lacondola,  Bajah  of  Tondo,  and 
his  nephew,  the  young  Rajah  Soliman  of  Manila. 

The  sight  of  a  body  of  European  troops  armed  as  was  the  custom  in  the  six- 
teenth century  must  have  profoundly  impressed  these  chieftains;  otherwise  it 
seems  hardly  credible  that  they  should  have  consented,  without  attempt  at  resist- 
ance or  protest,  to  give  over  their  land,  yield  their  index)endence,  and  become  the 
subjects  of  an  invading  foreigner. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  and  ratified  by  an  exchange  of  drops  of  blood; 
promises  of  rewards  made  to  the  Lacondola  family  under  oath,  together  with  a 
remission  of  tribute  in  perpetuity. 

Legazpi  being  advised  of  what  had  occurred  in  Luzon,  proceeded  to  Manila, 
took  formal  x)ossession  of  the  surrounding  territory,  declared  Manila  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  archipelagpo,  and  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Spain 
over  the  whole  group  of  islands. 

Gaspar  de  San  Agustin,  writing  of  this  x)eriod,  says:  ^'  Legazpi  ordered  the 
natives  to  finish  the  building  of  the  fort  in  construction  at  the  moutn  of  the  Pasig, 
so  that  His  Majesty's  artillery  might  be  mounted  therein  for  the  defense  of  the 
port  and  town.  Also  he  ordered  them  to  build  a  large  house  inside  the  battle- 
ment walls  for  Legazpi's  own  residence,  and  another  large  house  and  church  for 
the  priests,  etc.  Besides  these  two  large  houses  he  told  them  to  erect  150  dwellings 
of  moderate  size  for  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards  to  live  in.  All  this  they 
promptly  promised  to  do,  but  they  did  not  obey,  for  the  Spaniards  were  them- 
selves obliged  to  complete  the  wort  of  the  fortification.'* « 


a  There  exists  a  tradition,  the  main  elements  of  which  seem  sufficiently  weU 
authenticated,  that  a  palisaded  fort,  or  cotta,  had  been  built  on  the  river  side  some 
time  before  the  Spaniards  came,  and  that  this  fort  was  armed  with  bronze  (runs, 
the  art  of  casting  having  been  derived  from  the  Japanese,  or  Chinese,  with  whom 
the  Tagalos  had  considerable  intercourse. 

Padre  Juan  de  la  Concepcion,  writing  in  1788,  says  (p.  398,  Chap.  IV,  Pt.  11,  vol. 
1,  History  of  the  Philippines):  **The  Maestre  de  Camx)o,  Goiti,  made  a  landing 
with  80  men,  after  turning  over  to  Captain  Salcedo  the  command  of  the  fleet  and 
the  rest  of  the  forces.  He  then  attacked  a  palisaded  fort  situated  on  the  river 
bank  and  armed  with  12  good  pieces,  which  were  being  excellently  handled  by  the 
Moroe  of  the  fort.  He  directed  his  men  to  take  careful  aim  at  the  men  working 
the  guns,  and  so  well  was  this  done  that  the  chief  gunner,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
European,  together  with  others,  fell  dead.  The  Moros  abandoned  their  artillery 
and  Goiti  was  able  to  engage  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  enemy.  Both  sides 
fought  with  desperate  valor,  but  the  heavy  mortality  finally  caused  the  enemy  to 
show  their  backs  and  flee,  closely  pursued  by  our  men,  who  were  at  their  heels. 
In  the  meantime  the  Indians  who  were  friendly  to  the  fleet  had  set  fire  to  the 
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The  city  council  of  Manila  was  constituted  on  the  24th  day  of  June,  1571.  1570 
would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  the  date  of  the  inception  of  Fort  Santiago  and  the 
walls  of  Manila.  These  primitive  works  were  built  of  timber.  The  first  stone 
walls  raised  on  the  enceinte  owed  their  origin,  it  is  believed,  to  the  efforts  of  the 
governor,  Santiago  de  Vera.  Perez  Dasmarifias,  who  arrived  in  1590,  continued 
and  improved  these  walls  and  also  completed  the  erection  of  the  stone  Fort 
Santiago.  <> 

These  erections  were  probably  hastened  by  the  events  of  1574,  the  period  when 
the  xx>88e88ion  of  the  islands  was  unsuccessfully  disputed  by  a  rival  exx)edition 
under  command  of  a  Chinese,  Li-ma-hong.  His  fleet  consisted  of  62  war  junks, 
having  on  lK)ard  2,000  sailors,  2,000  soldiers,  a  number  of  artisans,  and  all  that 
could  be  carried  with  which  to  gain  and  organize  a  kingdom. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1574,  the  squadron  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Manila,  and 
Li-ma-hong  sent  forward  his  lieutenant— Sioco,  a  Japanese — at  the  head  of  600 
men  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  Spaniards;  who,  refusing  to  give  credence  to 
rex)orts  and  alarms,  found  the  Chinese  within  their  gates  before  resistance  could 
be  offered. 

By  daybreak  December  3  Li-ma-hong  disembarked  1,500  men,  who  advanced  in 
three  divisions  under  the  leadership  of  Sioco.  The  citv  was  set  on  fire,  and  the 
enemy  moved  upon  the  fort  while  the  fleet  supported  the  attack. 

Sioco  at  length  entered  Santiago,  and  a  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued.  For  a  time 
the  issue  seemed  doubtful,  but  Salcedo  finally  gained  the  victory  and  pursued  the 
Chinese  who,  harassed  on  all  sides,  fled  in  disorder  to  their  ships. 

By  royal  decree  King  Philip  later  directed  that  the  city  of  Manila  be  fortified  in 
a  manner  to  insure  it  against  all  further  attack  and  uprisings. 

G-omez  Perez  DasmanSas,  the  next  governor,  brought  with  him  from  Spain  the 
royal  instructions  to  carry  into  effect  the  above  decree.  Hence  the  work  began 
in  1590  and  continued  under  many  governors  till  1872.  As  this  construction  was 
carried  on  during  different  periods,  often  far  ai>art,  Ui&  building  was  not  executed, 
therefore,  accorfing  to  any  uniform  plan.  Evidence  of  this  is  clearly  apparent 
not  only  in  the  character  of  the  material  employed,  but  in  the  varied  and  various 
systems  of  fortification  represented,  thus  rendering  the  enceinte  a  most  interest- 
ing study.  Earth,  brick,  and  volcanic  tufa  appear  to  be  the  materials  used — brick 
for  facing  embrasures  and  parapets,  earth  and  tufa  for  walls. 

By  this  same  decree  the  number  of  European  troops  in  the  colony  was  fixed  at 
400  men  at  arms,  divided  into  six  companies,  each  under  a  captain,  a  sublieuten- 
ant, a  sergeant,  and  two  corporals. 

Biecruits  from  Mexico  were  not  to  enlist  under  the  age  of  15  years. 

The  captain-general  was  allowed  a  bodyguard  of  24  halberdiers,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  a  captain,  the  whole  forming  a  strange  force  for  so  large 
an  undertaking. 

History  records  that  in  the  year  1603  two  Chinese  mandarins  came  to  Manila  as 
ambassadors  from  the  Emperor  to  the  governor-general  of  the  Philippines.  These 
officials  shortly  returned  to  their  own  country,  but  the  greatest  anxiety  prevailed 
in  Manila,  where  rumors  circulated  that  another  Chinese  invasion  was  in  prepara- 
tion. The  natives  openly  avowed  to  the  Chinese,  who  had  entered  the  country  in 
large  numbers,  that  whenever  they  saw  the  first  signs  of  a  hostile  flee  t  arriving 
they  would  murder  them  all.  The  Chinese  were  accused  of  secreting  arms;  the 
cry  was  falsely  raised  that  the  Spaniards  had  fixed  a  day  for  their  extermination; 
they  daily  saw  weapons  being  cleaned  and  put  in  order.    There  was,  in  short, 

town  of  Manila,  though  it  is  also  said  that  this  was  done  by  the  inhabitants  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  spoil,  believed  to  have  been  considerable,  which 
would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  but  for  this  circumstance. 
During  the  entire  fight  the  house  of  the  old  rajah  bore  a  little  white  flag  in  proof 
of  his  x)acific  intentions  and  that  he  not  only  kept  out  of  the  fight  himself,  but 
that  he  had  not  consented  to  any  of  his  partisans  engaging  therein." 

(This  fight  occurred  May,  1570.  Montero  y  Vidal,  p.  36,  vol.  1,  says  the  chief 
gunner  was  a  Portuguese  and  that  the  old  rajah  was  Lacondola. ) 

The  use  of  the  word  '*Moro"  and  the  designations  '* rajah"  and  **soliman" 
indicated  a  condition,  also  sufficiently  established,  namely,  that  certain  of  the 
Malays,  professing  the  Mohammedan  religion,  bad  formed  a  settlement  at  or  near 
Manila,  and  that  this  religion  had  obtained  a  hold  upon  the  people. 

Most  of  the  natives  of  these  islands  are  of  Malay  origin,  and  certain  of  them,  as 
in  Mindanao  to-day,  are  of  this  religion.— J.  C.  B. 

«  Montero  y  Vidal  states  (vol.  1,  p.  100)  that  these  works  were  constructed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Engineer  Leonardo  Iturriano,  between  the  years  1590  and 
1593. 
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every  circumstantial  evidence  that  the  fight  for  their  existence  wonld  ere  long  be 
forced  npon  them.  In  this  extremity  they  were  constrained  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive, and  finally  on  the  eve  of  St.  Francis  Day  the  Chinese  openly  declared  hos- 
tilities and  threatened  the  city.  They  totally  defeated  the  Spanish  force  sent 
against  them,  killed  ex-Governor  DasmariSas,  and  encouraged  by  this  first  victory 
besieged  the  city.  After  a  prolonged  struggle  they  were  defeated  and  obliged 
to  3rield.  It  is  estimated  that  24,000  Chinese  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners  in  this 
revolt. 

Further  wall  building  followed. 

Juan  de  Silva  executed  certain  work  on  the  fortifications  in  1609.  which  was 
improved  by  Juan  Nino  de  Tabora  in  1626,  and  again  improved  by  Diego  Fajardo 
in  1644,  the  erection  of  the  San  Diego  bastion  being  completed  in  that  year.  This 
bastion,  formerly  called  fundici6nor  foundry,  and  situated  at  the  extreme  south- 
em  angle  of  the  enceinte,  facing  bay  and  land,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of 
the  large  bastions  added  to  the  encircling  wsdls,  then  of  no  great  height  nor  of 
finished  construction. 

Buzeta,  writing  in  1851,  declares  Diego  to  have  been  the  only  fort  existing  on  that 
part  of  the  line  for  some  time  after  its  construction.  In  trace  it  appears  to  exem- 
plify the  method  of  Errard  de  Bar-le-Duc,  the  engineer  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
(about  1606).  The  shai)e  of  the  bastion  very  much  resembles  that  of  an  ace  of 
spades;  its  orillons  or  curved  comers  (ears)  masking  small  pieces  of  ordnance 
placed  on  the  drawn-in  flanks  and  sometimes  on  the  ears  themselves  to  defend 
the  ditch. 

One  marked  characteristic  of  this  earlier  work  as  regards  trace  results  from 
placing  the  flanks  of  bastions  perpendicular  to  the  curtain — the  portion  of  the  waJl 
joining  two  bastions. 

Previous  to  1645,  when  Count  de  Pagan  of  France  published  his  treatise,  which 
contained  the  development  of  a  system  that  in  a  short  time  entirely  superseded 
those  of  his  predecessors,  all  bastion  flanks  were  placed  either  perpendicular  to 
the  faces  of  the  bastions  themselves  or  to  the  curtain  wall.  This  last  condition 
is  exemplified  in  all  the  work  on  the  Manila  enceinte  built  before  1739. 

Pagan  made  the  flank  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  defense — the  line  joining  the 
curtain  angle  of  one  bastion  with  the  salient  of  the  next — in  order  as  much  as  x)os- 
sible  to  cover  the  face  of  the  opi)osite  bastion. 

Vauban,  1633-1707,  *  *  followed  up  the  principles  suggested  by  Pagan  and  employed 
them  extensively  with  consummate  skill  and  judgment."  An  example  of  his 
first  method  appears  upon  the  walls  later  on. 

Jos6  Torralba  erected  another  flanking  element  close  to  the  Almacenes  gate  on 
the  Pasig  River  side  (1715).  This  flank  defense  fell  about  1796  to  make  way  for 
the  new  front  of  that  date,  and  the  Almacenes  gate  and  the  curtain  wall  on  Calle 
de  la  Maestranza  have  very  recently,  1903,  been  demolished  to  afford  more  room 
near  the  Muelle  de  Almacenes  (storehouse  wharf). 

In  1729  Governor-General  Fernando  VAldez  y  Tam6n  restored  the  walls,  which 
were  afterwards  heightened  by  Juan  Arrechedera  in  1745.  The  inscription  over 
the  portal  inside  Fort  Santiago  clearly  proves  that  V&ldes  y  Tam6n  had  made  cer- 
tain additions  to  this  fort  and  the  walls  in  general  during  the  restoration  in  ques- 
tion, and  it  seems  equally  certain  that  Fort  Santiago  and  the  curtain  walls  on 
the  west  or  bay  side  and  the  east  or  land  side  remain  to-day  very  much  as  Tam6n 
and  Arrechedera  left  them. 

Certain  detached  redoubts  and  one  modem  bastion  have  been  added  to  these  two 
fronts,  but  the  scarp  remains  otherwise  practically  unchanged.  (See  photograph 
of  map.) 

The  work  of  Valdes  y  Tam6n  and  Arrechedera  completes  the  wall  construction 
under  old-school  methods,  the  methods  of  the  Italian  masters,  of  Errard,  and  the 
''compound  system"  of  de  Ville  (1629),  which  united  the  methods  of  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  schools.  An  examination  of  the  wall  at  the  end  of  this  period  can  not 
be  without  interest,  and  the  map  of  Vdldes  y  Tam6n  (photo-map)  affords  a  clear 
idea  of  its  condition. 

La  Real  Fuerza  de  Santiago  (the  royal  stronghold  of  Santiago)  as  Dasmariilas 
left  it  consisted  of  a  castellated  structure  without  towers,  trapezoidal  in  trace, 
its  straight  gray  front  projecting  into  the  river  mouth.  Arches  supx)orted  an 
open  gun  platform  above,  called  battery  Santa  Barbara,  the  patron  saint  of  all 

good  artillerists.    These  arches  formed  casemates  which  afforded  a  lower  tier  of 
re  through  embrasures.    Curtain  walls  of  simplest  character,  without  counter 
forts  or  interior  buttresses,  extended  the  flanks  to  a  fourth  front  facing  the  city. 

Valdes  y  Tam6n  seems  to  have  added,  at  a  lower  level,  a  large  semicircular  gun 
platform  to  the  front  and  another  of  lesser  dimensions  to  the  river  flank.  The 
casemates  were  then  filled  in  and  embrasures  closed.    He  also  changed  the  curtain 
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facing  cityward  to  a  bastion  front  on  a  system  prior  to  that  of  Vanban.    A  lower 
parapet,  bordering  the  interior  moat,  connects  the  bastion  salients.^ 

«Fort  Santiago,  Manila.  Montero's  "Historia  de  Filipinas,"  Vol.  II,  j).  29, 
footnote  2,  gives  a  description  of  this  citadel  of  the  former  Spanish  power  m  the 
Orient,  the  same  being  an  extract  from  the  voluminous  final  report  of  the  gover- 
nor and  captain-general  of  the  Philippines,  Don  Fernando  Valdes  y  Tam6n,  ren- 
dered to  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  year  1739,  when  the  governor,  being  about  to 
conclude  his  occupancy  of  the  office,  was  no  doubt  preparing  to  return  to  Spain. 

The  original  rei)ort  makes  reference  to  various  plans  and  maps  which  accom- 
panied it.  Unfortunately  these  interesting  papers  are  not  at  hand,  though  it  is 
believed  that  the  map  of  the  city  of  Manila,  which  was  drawn  up  during  Governor 
Tam6n's  term  of  office  and  is  referred  to  in  this  report,  is  identical  with  the  map 
of  Manila  carried  to  England  by  General  Draper  after  his  successful  siege  of 
Manila  in  1762. 

This  copy  of  Tam6n*s  map  is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  in  London. 
It  has  been  photographed  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  Mr.  Pardo  de  Tavera  has  brought 
to  Manila  one  of  the  photographic  copies. 

The  date  of  execution  of  the  original  map  is  not  included  in  the  legend  it  bears, 
but  it  is  considered  safe  to  assume  that  this  date  was  1739,  such  being  the  date  of 
the  report  which  no  doubt  this  map  accompanied: 

"  Report  rendered  by  order  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  (God  guard  him) ,  giving  the 
fortress,  citadels,  forts,  and  penitentiaries  under  royal  charge  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  with  plans  of  the  same,  and  exact  information  as  to  arma- 
ments, garrisons,  pay,  rations,  and  stores  for  their  maintenance;  gross  expenses 
for  the  year  and  gross  income,  together  with  the  sources  from  which  obtained, 
together  w^th  a  description  of  all  the  provinces,  with  notes  as  to  important  and 
curious  matters,  and  a  view  of  what  they  produce  for  the  royal  treasury. 

**  There  is  also  herewith  an  account  of  the  expense  of  holding  and  maintaining 

the  same,  made  by  Field  Marshal  D.  Fernando  Valdes  y  Tam6n,  in  whose  charge 

is  the  government  of  these  islands,  year  1789. 

«  *  *  *  *  *  * 

**  The  fort  has  a  i)erimeter  of  2,030  feet,  and  it  is  of  a  nearly  triangular  form. 
The  south  front,  which  looks  toward  the  city,  is  a  curtain  with  a  terreplein, 
flanked  by  two  demibastions,  having  also  a  lower  and  a  more  advanced  rampart, 
with  a  ditch  connecting  with  the  river.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  north  face 
there  has  been  built,  instead  of  a  bastion,  a  cavalier  with  three  faces  of  batteries, 
one  looking  seaward  over  the  anchorage  place,  one  facing  the  entrance,  and  the 
third  looking  upon  the  river.  The  latter  is  united  with  a  tower  of  the  same 
height  as  the  walls,  through  which  there  is  a  descent  to  the  water  battery  placed 
upon  a  semicircular  platform,  thus  completing  the  triangular  form  of  the  fort. 

'  *  The  walls  are  pierced  for  the  necessary  communications,  the  principal  entrance 
being  in  the  south  wall  and  facing  the  city,  the  communication  with  tne  river  and 
the  sea  being  by  a  postern  gate. 

**  The  foregoing  description  can  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  plan, 
which  also  gives  the  guard  stations,  together  with  the  barracks  of  the  troops  of 
the  garrison  and  quarters  of  the  warden  and  his  subalterns. 

**  The  reduced  scale  of  the  plan  prevents  the  showing  with  clearness  of  other  con- 
structions, such  as  the  chapel,  various  storehouses,  the  powder  magazine,  the 
bombproof,  the  sentry  towers,  the  cisterns,  etc. 

^^  Artillery,  mounted  and  dismounted^  with  the  necessary  equipment  for  their 
use, — Four  bronze  2-pounders,  2  bronze  4-i)ounder8, 1  bronze  6-pounder,  8  bronze 
8-i)Ounder8, 1  bronze  lO-pounder,  3  bronze  16-pounders,  8  bronze  IS-pounders,  3 
bronze  20-pounders,  4  bronze  25-pounders;  total,  29.  One  iron  3-pounder,  1  iron 
4-pounder,  1  iron  6-pounder,  1  iron  6-pounder,  2  iron  16-pounders,  2  iron  25- 
pounders,  4  iron  32-pounders;  total,  12. 

**  Munitions, — One  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  cannon  balls  (iron)  for 
guns  listed  above;  1  mortar  (bronze) ,  using  a  ball  of  300  pounds;  95  muskets;  85 
carbines,  matchlock  short;  3,414  musket  balls  for  use  with  same;  161  grenades; 
80  bar-shot;  148  cutlasses,  boarding  pikes,  daggers,  crowbars,  handspikes,  and  shot 
tongs;  80  lintemas  (lanterns?),  with  arrangement  for  making  fire;  200  arrobas 
(5,000  pounds)  powder. 

**The  authorized  garrison  of  the  fort  is  composed  of  1  company  of  Si)anish 
infantry,  commanded  by  the  warden,  who  by  His  Majesty's  order  has  1  lieu- 
tenant, 1  adjutant,  1  ensign,  1  sergeant,  and  5  minor  officers,  being  an  orderly,  a 
flag  bearer,  fifer,  and  2  drummers,  with  60  soldiers,  and  1  gunner,  with  12  artillery- 
men. The  laborers  are  native  Pampangos,  and  are  organized  as  a  company  of 
infantry,  with  a  captain,  ensign,  sergeant,  and  the  8  minor  offices  of  standard 
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Appended  is  a  photograph  of  the  qnaint  sixteenth-century  gateway,  recently 
restored,  opening  npon  the  exterior  Plaza  de  le  Fnerza. 

Leaving  this  plaza,  whose  ramjxarts  have  been  changed  since  1739  to  form  a  sort  of 
extension  of  Fort  Santiago,  we  come  npon  a  line  of  wall  facing  the  bay,  without 
interior  buttresses,  and  of  the  same  simple  construction  as  the  curtain  in  the  fort. 

The  tracing  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  rampart,  moat,  and  covered  way  recently 
taken  at  the  west  end  of  Calle  Aduana.  Neither  this  moat  nor  covered  way  existed 
in  1739,  but  the  curtain  wall  remains  essentially  the  same.  The  masonry  simply 
forms  a  retaining  wall  for  a  terrace  of  earth  in  the  rear — a  rampart  without  other 
parapet  than  a  breast-height  wall,  li  feet  in  thickness.  This  same  general  con- 
struction obtains,  with  certain  exceptions,  throughout  its  length,  from  Calle  Aduana 
to  San  Diego  bastion.  Four  small  bastions  of  ancient  work,  evidently  added  to 
the  original  wall,  still  exist  on  this  front.  Of  these  two  have  the  nor&em  flank 
and  one,  near  Santiago,  the  southern  flank  half  again  as  long  as  the  other,  thus 
producing  a  curtain  line  en  crenaillere. 

That  these  bastions  were  not  a  part  of  this  particular  wall  as  at  first  built  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  They  differ  in  construction,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  old  north 
front  possessed  no  bastion  prior  to  the  one  erected  by  Torralba  in  1715.  The  same 
condition  unquestionably  obtained  on  the  western  side,  where  the  indentations  (en 
crenailldre)  afforded  the  only  flank  defense  until  Silva  and  Tabora  executed  their 
projects,  1609-1626,  by  adding  bastions  at  these  points. 

Differing  entirely  from  the  others,  the  primidve  character  of  this  front  points 
to  considerable  age,  which  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  size  and  shape  of  its  bastions. 
Small  and  narrow  in  plan,  with  flanks  considerably  longer  than  the  faces,  and 
standing  perpendicular  to  the  curtains,  they  answer  in  description  to  that  of  the 
old  bastions  of  the  Italian  masters,  of  which  those  by  Micheli  on  the  enceinte  of 
Verona,  1523,  are  supx)osed  to  be  the  oldest  extant.  Micheli's  bastions  are  small, 
with  narrow  gorges  and  short  faces,  and  are  placed  at  great  distances  apart,  it 
being  the  invariable  practice  when  they  were  built,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards,  to  attack  the  curtains  and  not  the  faces  of  the  bastions. 

On  the  east  front  bastion  building  slowly  jwogressed,  and  before  1739  two  others 
appeared — San  Andres  and  San  Lorenzo — similar  in  plan  to  San  Diego,  evidently 
a  part  of  Fajardo's  project  (1644). 

A  fourth  bastion,  with  per^ndicular,  straight  flanks,  joined  itself  to  the  north- 
east angle.    This  also  still  exists,  but  greatly  changed  by  subsequent  engineers. 

Neither  the  west  nor  land  rampart  affords  other  than  a  single  tier  of  fire  from 
open  batteries. 

Of  the  original  north  front  little  remains,  this  work  having  been  entirely  remod- 
eled at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  consisted  of  a  simple  wall  on  an 
indented  trace,  without  bastion  till  1715. 

Tartaglia,  an  Italian  master,  first  described  the  covered  way  in  1554,  so  that  it 
must  have  been  used  at  a  much  earlier  epoch  of  Italian  fortification. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  therefore,  that  so  little  work  of  this  character  appears 
on  the  map  of  Valdes  y  Tam6n. 

An  estuary  limited  the  city  on  the  east  and  southeast,  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  excavated  in  part,  forming  a  rude  moat,  beyond  which  a  low  wall,  consti- 
tuting a  line  of  redans,  with  a  place  of  arms  opx)osite  the  old  Real  gate,  extended 
from  San  Diego  bastion  to  San  Andres.  A  short  line  of  similar  construction  was 
built  opposite  San  Gabriel  bastion,  northeast  angle.  To  further  develop  the  land 
front  and  prevent  approach  by  the  beach,  a  low  battery,  San  Qregorio,  had  been 
built  to  the  south  or  San  Diego.    This,  however,  played  no  particular  part  in  the 

bearer,  fifer,  and  drummer,  and  90  soldiers,  of  whom  3  are  in  receipt  of  good-con- 
duct pay. 

**  The  pay  and  rations  of  the  regular  garrison  are  distributed  monthly  and  are 
as  follows: 

*^  Officers, — Warden,  66f  x>^sos  (net);  lieutenant,  15  pesos;  adjutant,  5}  pesos; 
ensign,  4  x)esos;  sergeant,  3  pesos;  constable  of  artillery,  4  pesos;  captain  of  Pam- 
pangos,  6  pesos;  ensign,  2|  pesos;  sergeant,  2|  pesos. 

^'Soldiers, — The  60  Spanish  soldiers,  the  12  artillerymen,  standard  bearer,  fifer, 
and  drummers,  2  pesos;  the  Pampango  soldiers  and  those  in  minor  office,  1}  pesos. 

'*  The  total  annual  p&y  of  the  garrison  amoimts  to  4,595  pesos  in  money  and 

1,219.5  fanegas  (1,824.3  bushels)  of  rice,  with  which  all  are  rationed,  all  of  which 

is  paid  from  the  royal  treasury  and  storehouses  of  Manila.^' 

******* 

This  description  of  Fort  Santiago  and  its  armament  in  1789  is  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  accounts  of  the  British  siege  of  Manila,  which  took  place  some 
twenty-three  years  later,  as  it  is  believed  the  armament  was  practically  the  same 
at  both  periods.— A.  C.  M. 
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siege  by  the  British  (1762) ,  and  has  since  been  demolished;  the  statne  to  Legazpi 
and  Urdaneta  now  occupies  its  site. 

The  first  regular  military  organization  in  these  islands  was  formed  in  the  time 
of  Pedro  de  Ar4ndia  (1754) ,  who  established  one  regiment  composed  of  five  com- 
X)anies  of  native  soldiers,  together  with  fonr  companies  which  had  arrved  with 
the  governor  from  Mexico.  Each  company  nnmbered  3  officers  and  106  men.  This 
corps,  afterwards  known  as  the  King's  regiment  (Regimiento  del  Rey),  was 
divided  into  two  battalions,  each  being  increased  to  ten  companies  as  troops 
returned  from  the  provinces.  During  May,  1755,  four  artillery  brigades  were 
added  to  the  establishment. » 

There  were  16  fortified  outposts  in  the  provinces,  including  Zamboanga,  besides 
the  camp  of  Manila,  Fort  Santiago,  and  Cavite  arsenal  and  fort  (1757). 

This  fairly  represents  the  military  situation  at  the  time  the  British  laid  siege  to 
the  city  in  1762. 

As  a  result  of  the  **  family  compact ''  and  the  consequent  effort  to  diminish  the 
power  and  prestige  of  Great  Britain,  war  was  declared  by  this  power  against 
France  and  Spain. 

The  British  were  successful  everywhere.  In  the  West  Indies  the  Caribbean 
Islands  and  Habana  were  captured,  with  great  booty,  by  Rodney  and  Moncton, 
whilst  a  British  fleet  was  disx>atched  to  the  Philippine  Islands  with  orders  to  take 
Manila. 

The  evening  of  September  22, 1762,  a  British  squadron  of  18  ships,  under  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Cornish,  entered  the  bay.  Brigadier-Gtoneral  Draper  disem- 
barked his  troops  next  day  at  Fort  San  Antonio  Abad,  a  bridge  head  about  2^ 
miles  south  of  ManUa.  His  demand  for  surrender  bein^  refused,  the  British 
advanced  through  Malate  and  Ermita,  the  Spaniards  retiring  within  the  Walled 
City.  The  force  available  for  attack  consisted  of  1,500  European  troops  (one 
regiment  of  infantry  and  two  companies  of  artillery) ,  about  the  same  number  of 
sepoys,  together  with  700  sailors  and  800  marines  from  the  fleet.  The  defense 
could  dispose  of  about  600  men  of  the  King's  regiment  and  80  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  a  few  artillerymen,  800  Spanish  militia,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  undisci- 
plined natives. 

The  English  frankly  disregarded  the  strict  rules  of  attack  as  understood  in  those 
days,  and  advanced  to  within  250  yards  of  the  walls,  where  were  two  churches, 
which  they  seized  and  fortified. 

One,  San  Juan  de  Bagumbayan,  formerly  stood  near  the  present  site  of  the 
headquarters  post  of  Manila,  and  the  other,  CEdled  Santiago,  not  far  from  the  north 
band  stand  on  the  Luneta.  Behind  and  near  this  latter  edifice  were  placed  the 
mortar  and  breaching  batteries  (24-pounders).^ 

^  Field  Marshal  Pedro  Manuel  de  Arandia  y  Santestaban  was  governor  and 
captain-general  of  the  Philippines  from  July,  1754,  until  his  sudden  death,  May 
81,1759. 

He  was  active  and  intelligent,  doing  much  to  organize  the  military  forces  in 
the  islands,  especially  at  Manila,  and  generally  improving  the  city.  It  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  note  that  Gfovemor  Ar4ndia  was  aware  of  the  imperiling  of  the 
defense  of  Manila  by  the  existence  of  various  convents  and  churches  outside  of, 
but  within  close  cannon  shot  of,  the  encircling  walls  of  the  fortress.  He  issued 
orders  for  the  demolition  of  these  structures,  but  from  the  bitter  controversy  this 
brought  on  with  certain  religious  orders,  the  removal  of  the  edifices  was  delayed 
imtil  the  sudden  death  of  the  governor,  on  the  night  of  May  81 ,  1759.  His  suc- 
cessor does  not  seem  to  have  pushed  the  x)oint  of  the  removal  of  these  buildings, 
and  so  they  remained;  and  by  the  counter  defense  they  afforded  the  English  in 
their  attack  upon  Manila  in  1762,  the  fortress  was  breached  near  the  San  Diego 
bastion  and  taken  by  assault. 

^  Referring  to  the  photograph  of  Y41des  Tam6n*s  map:  At  *  *  a ' '  was  the  Carranza 
battery,  sometimes  called  San  Qregorio;  at  **m"  were  placed  the  24-i)ounder 
breaching  guns;  at  ''  b ''  was  Santiago  Church,  while  San  Juan  de  Bagumbayan 
Church  stood  at  the  comer  in  front  or  the  Real  gate,  marked  '*  S.  Juan  "  on  map; 
*'  d.  d.''  indicates  a  line  of  stone  houses  fortified  by  British. 

A  reading  glass  brings  out  the  word  **  breached,"  written  by  some  one  of  Gen- 
eral Draper's  command,  opposite  the  salient  of  San  Diego.  Just  below  **  m,"  on 
the  map.  is  other  writing  in  English,  indicating  x)osition  of  guns. 

This  map  bears  the  stamp  of  the  British  Museum,  shown  in  photograph  just 
below  Fort  Santiago. 

It  is  believed  that  General  Draper  made  the  map  a  part  of  his  report  and  that 
his  was  a  copy  of  the  one  which  accompanied  the  report  of  Mariscid  de  Campo  D. 
Fernando  Valdes  Tam6n  to  the  King  in  1789. 
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The  Spanish  batteries  on  San  Diego  and  San  Andres  opened  fire  the  ^th,  but 
with  little  effect.  Sorties  proved  nnsnccessfnl.  The  admiral  placed  his  flagship 
opposite  San  Diego  and  stationed  others  off  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  to  fire  on  San- 
tiago and  the  town.  The  breach  in  San  Diego  wall  widened  day  by  day,  and  the 
defense  grew  hoi)eless.  Matters  reached  a  crisis  when  the  natives  refused  to 
repair  the  fortifications,  a  hard  labor  the  Europeans  were  unable  to  endure  in  this 
climate,  under  the  circumstances.  On  the  morning  of  October  6,  the  breach  hav- 
ing been  reconnoitered  and  found  practicable,  a  storming  party  of  400  men,  led 
by  Major  Fell,  found  the  breach  unguarded  and  were  able  to  advance  unopposed 
up  Calle  Real,  the  street  now  known  as  Palacio.  The  archbishop-governor  signed 
the  capitulation  the  same  day.^ 


oFor  a  detailed  account  of  this  siege  see  translation  of  the  chapter  of  Ayerbe's 
work  devoted  to  this  subject,  appended  hereto.  This,  of  course,  represents  the 
Spanish  side. 

(The  author  of  this  monograph  has  taken  his  material  from  both  Spanish  and 
English  sources. — J.  C.  B. ) 

England  declared  war  against  Spain  January  2, 1762,  and  Charles  HI,  Eling  of 
Spain,  in  due  course  made  similar  announcement. 

The  Philippines  being  at  that  time  governed  through  the  larger  colony  of  Spain, 
or  Mexico,  all  official  news  and  practically  all  business  was  conducted  through 
that  country,  following  the  route  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  Acapulco  to 
Manila.  This,  in  the  days  of  slow  sailing  vessels,  required  a  voyage  of  some  five 
months,  and  in  case  of  unpropitious  winds  the  time  might  extend  to  seven.  Had 
due  diligence  been  observed  in  notifying  Manila  of  the  existence  of  war  between 
Spain  and  England,  the  warning  should  have  reached  its  destination  by  the  end 
of  June,  1762.1 

Spain's  naval  force  in  the  Pacific  was  then,  as  always,  weak,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  at  the  time  in  question  there  was  no  ship  at  Acapulco  that 
could  be  spared  to  carry  dispatches.  Probably,  too,  no  particular  heed  was  given 
to  the  Philippines,  as  they  were  a  source  of  expense  and  possession  of  them  had 
been  retained  principally  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  various  religious 
orders  which  had  made  extensive  and  permanent  establidiments  there.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  unofficial  notice  of  the  coming  of  the  English  had  not 
reached  Manila  in  the  summer  of  1762.  In  fact,  Montero,  in  his  General  His- 
tory of  the  Philippines  (Vol.  II,  p.  12),  speaking  of  this  time,  says:  *'Some 
Armenian  merchants  who  had  come  from  Madras  informed  the  archbishop  (of 
Manila)  of  the  preparation  at  that  point  of  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing Manila.-'  A  Christian  had  also  received  by  letter  the  same  notice,  and  the 
Agustinian  friar,  Cuadrado,  had  received  a  letter  speaking  of  the  declaration  of 
war  between  England  and  Spain. 

The  improbability  of  any  relief  being  sent  to  Manila  in  case  of  need  should  alone 
have  kept  its  armament  and  forces  at  a  strength  to  discourage  any  attack  which 
it  would  be  profitable  to  send  against  it.  A  constant  preparedness  for  war  was 
indicated  for  Manila,  Spain's  most  westward  possession,  in  a  century  when  war 
was  more  common  than  peace  and  at  a  time  when  England,  never  really  friendly 
to  Spain,  had ,  by  vanquishing  the  French  in  India,  placed  her  flag  over  that  country 
in  undisputed  possession.  And  in  truth  Manila  even  so  far  back  as  1739  was  pre- 
pared to  withstand  an  attack.  At  that  date  the  distinguished  soldier  who  was 
governor  of  the  Philippines,  Field  Marshal  Valdes  y  Tam6n,  had  completed 
Manila's  walls  and  placed  upon  them  a  number  of  cannon  sufficiently  strong  for 
theperiod. 

The  walls  of  his  time  were  but  little  changed  when  the  assault  came,  some  twenty- 
three  years  later.  A  distinguished  successor  of  his,  Field  Marshal  Arandia,  became 
governor  of  the  Philippines  in  July,  1754.  He  seems  to  have  examined  carefully 
the  defenses  of  Manila  and  approved  of  them,  but  not  considering  the  garrison  of 
the  fortress  sufficiently  strong  nor  sufficiently  well  paid,  he  applied  himself  with 
energy  to  the  organization  of  a  suitable  force.  By  December  of  that  year  he  had 
formed  the  "  Regiment  of  the  King,'*  consisting  of  2  battalions  of  10  companies 
esich,  each  company  consisting  of  100  men  and  3  officers.  This  force  was  formed 
from  5  companies  that  the  general  found  scattered  throiigh  the  islands  and 
from  4  companies  he  had  brought  with  him  from  New  Spain,  or  Mexico,  the 
additional  material  being  Spaniards  found  in  the  islands  and  natives  of  undoubted 
loyalty. 

He  also  organized  four  detachments  of  artillery  of  some  thirty-odd  men  each, 
with  station  in  Manila,  and  established  a  school  for  instruction  and  exercises  in 
the  use  of  the  cannon  and  mortars.    The  entire  force  was  in  an  excellent  condition 
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The  treaty  of  Paris  ( Jannary,  1763)  took  no  account  of  the  Philippine  situation, 
and  Spain  fonnd  herself  again  in  possession;  and  again  the  walls  received  the 
attention  of  her  monarch. 

The  bastions,  San  Diego  and  San  Andres,  with  the  curtain  rampart,  had  received 
considerable  damage  during  the  siege,  which  had  also  developed  certain  weak- 
nesses in  plan. 

Accordingly  we  find  the  engineer,  Miguel  Antonio  Gomez,  submitting  a  project 
for  the  required  repairs  and  innovations,  certain  of  which  were  approved  by  the 
royal  order  of  November,  1766. 

The  Real  or  royal  gateway  then  opened  at  the  south  end  of  what  is  now  called 

by  May,  1755,  and  though  not  always  concentrated  in  Manila  was  never  farther 
away  than  Zamboanga. 

The  walls  of  Manila  (see  map  of  Manila,  herewith  appended)  form  a  figure  that 
may  be  roughly  described  as  an  acute  triangle,  the  base  bein;?  to  the  south  and 
extending  east  and  west  perpendicular  to  the  shore  of  Manila  Bay,  and  the  point 
occupied  by  the  citadel.  Fort  Santiago,  being  to  the  north  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Pasig  River  with  the  bay.  The  west  face  being  nearly  on  the 
bay  shore,  offered  no  foothold  for  a  hostile  landing  and  was  protected  from  a  heavy 
concentrated  fire  from  a  fleet  by  the  shallowness  of  the  bay  within  good  cannon 
shot  of  the  wall.  The  northerly  and  eastern  side  was  protected  very  well  by  the 
Pasig  River  and  a  wide  muddy  estero,  or  slough,  that  followed  along  the  walls. 
The  southern  face  was  the  line  of  danger  and  no  natural  obstacle  protected  it.  The 
wall  here  was  reasonably  strong  and  occopied  a  line  some  500  yards  long  between 
the  bastion  of  San  Diego  at  the  west  and  San  Andres  at  the  east. 

A  hostile  expedition  would  naturally  land  south  of  the  city  of  Manila,  where 
plenty  of  ground  is  available  for  camping  purposes  and  the  march  toward  the 
city  would  be  unimpeded  by  any  natural  obstacle,  such  as  hills  or  rivers.  Both 
the  English  expedition  of  1762  and  the  American  expedition  of  1898  landed  here. 

In  considering  the  defenses  of  the  city  of  Manila  in  1757  and  1758,  General 
Ar4ndia  noted  the  existence  of  several  religious  edifices  outside  of,  but  within 
close  cannon  shot  of,  the  walls.  Two  of  these  establishments  were  near  the  south 
wall  and  were  an  evident  danger  to  the  defense  of  Manila,  as  their  construction' 
was  massive,  as  was  customary  with  the  churches  and  convents  throughout  the 
Spanish  colonies. 

One  of  these  was  the  Church  of  Santiago,  distant  some  230  yards  southeast  of 
the  San  Diego  bastion.  The  other  was  the  Church  of  San  Juan  de  Bagumbayan, 
about  equally  distant  from  the  San  Andres  bastion,  in  a  direction  a  little  east  of 
south  and  approximately  some  400  yards  from  the  San  Diego  bastion.  Governor 
Arandia  decided  that  these  two  establishments  were,  from  their  position,  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  city's  defense,  and  he  therefore  ordered  their  demolition.  The 
order  brought  on  a  bitter  controversy  with  the  religious  orders,  and  while  the  dis- 
pute was  still  in  progress  and  the  governor  had  only  succeeded  in  having  a  num- 
ber of  the  trees  near  these  institutions  removed,  he  died,  on  the  night  of  May  31, 
1759. 

His  death  was  a  loss  to  Spain,  and  the  controversy  with  the  church  authorities 
had  been  so  bitter  that  it  seems  to  have  been  decided  to  leave  the  control  of  the 
islands  in  the  hands  of  the  church  dignitaries,  and  with  this  view  no  governor 
and  captain-general  was  appointed  until  after  the  English  had  captured  the  city. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  archbishops  the  question  of  destroying  any  cnurch  buildings 
was  abandoned,  and  both  the  Church  of  Santiago  and  that  of  San  Juan  remained  to 
furnish  the  English  strong  emplacements  for  their  batteries  and  protected  i)oints 
from  which  to  breach  Manila's  wall.  During  the  rule  of  the  victors,  which  lasted 
from  their  taking  of  the  city  in  October,  1762,  until  they  sailed  away  in  the  early 
part  of  1764,  both  of  the  offending  churches  were  removed.  The  English  rightly 
deemed  their  continuance  a  danger,  especially  when  their  own  forces,  by  the  depar- 
ture of  part  of  the  fleet  and  from  sickness,  death,  and  desertion,  had  become  reduced. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  church  officials  the  garrison  of  Manila  fell  off  materially 
in  numbers  and  apparently  in  quality,  while  the  fixed  armament  of  the  walls  feU 
into  ineffectiveness.  When  the  time  of  trial  came  there  was  no  military  chief  to 
build  up  a  force  to  use  the  munitions  of  war  prepared  by  the  preceding  governors. 
Such  force  as  existed  in  Manila  was  disorganized  and  apparently  without  the 
knowledge  to  use  effectively  the  Qumerous  guns  of  position. 

From  these  causes  and  the  continued  existence  of  the  churches  near  Manila^s 
south  line  the  enemy  was  enabled  to  concentrate  his  fire  ui)on  the  San  Diego  bas- 
tion from  the  absurdly  short  distance  of  280  yards  and  at  his  leisure  batter  it  into 
powder  with  his  24-pounders. 

The  English  expedition  appears  to  have  been  in  the  nature  of  a  bargain  with 
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Calle  Palacio.  It  was  the  gate  leading  to  the  palace,  and  through  which  the  old 
governors  and  archbishops  made  their  state  entries  into  the  city.  The  bombard- 
ment had  injured  it,  and  for  military  reasons  it  was  transferred  to  the  middle  of 
the  curtain  between  San  Diego  and  San  Andres,  where  it  now  stands.  A  demi- 
lune redoubt,  under  which  the  present  roadway  inconveniently  runs,  protects  the 
entrance,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Ghomez,  as  are  tne  other  detached 
redoubts  on  this  front. 

The  new  Real  gate  was  built  so  narrow  as  to  render  it  unsuitable  for  further 
formal  entries,  and  these  were  made  thereafter  through  the  Parian  gate,  the 
street  from  thence  being  renamed  Real,  which  it  still  retains. 

The  Parian  redoubt  seems  unquestionably  the  work  of  Gk>mez,  as  was  certainly 
the  reconstruction  of  the  right  face  and  flank  of  the  San  Gabriel  bastion,  which 
limits  the  land  front  on  the  north,  the  new  work  being  still  plainly  visible  (com- 
pleted 1787).  Here  also  appears  for  the  first  time  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
newer  methods  in  fortification.  This  San  G-abriel  flank  is  made  x>erpendicular  to 
the  line  of  defense  instead  of  the  curtain.  It  seems  probable  also  that  Gomez 
began  the  work  on  the  present  moat  and  covered  way. 

By  royal  order  of  December  16, 1796,  the  governor  of  the  islands  was  authorized 
to  carry  on  the  fortification  works  described  in  the  project  presented  by  Francisco 
Sabatini,  chief  of  engineers,  owing  to  which  the  rampart  front  facing  the  Pasig 
was  greatly  modified,  changed  in  fact  to  a  bastioned  front,  resembling  one  by 
Vauban's  first  method,  but  without  outworks. 

the  East  India  Company,  and  the  attack  on  Manila  was  no  doubt  urged  by  that 
grasping  corporation  in  hopes  of  large  booty  and  future  commercial  advantages. 
The  plan  seems  to  have  been  for  England  to  employ  her  fleet  already  in  Indian 
waters  and  the  company  to  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  land  forces. 

As  ordered  from  the  English  war  office,  the  expedition  was  to  consist  of  6  ships 
of  the  line,  5  frigates,  and  4  troopships,  with  some  5,000  men  for  land  service  to 
be  picked  up  in  Madras.  Brig.  Gen.  William  Draper,  R.  A.,  was  sent  out  from 
England  to  command  the  land  forces,  while  Admiral  Samuel  Cornish,  already 
commanding  the  fleet  in  Indian  waters,  was  to  retain  command  of  the  fleet. 

The  troops  gathered  at  Madras  consisted  of  one  regiment  of  infantiy  and  two 
companies  of  artillery,  all  Europeans,  with  some  800  to  1,000  Sepoy  riflemen  and 
an  equal  number  of  Sepoy  laborers.  Part  of  the  expedition  consisted  of  men  from 
the  French  troops  recently  vanquished  in  India  and  disbanded.  Spanish  historians 
state  that  there  were  350  men  of  this  description  with  the  English,  and  that  their 
presence  was  hardly  a  strength,  as  they  were  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  desert 
to  the  enemy — that  is,  the  Spaniards— during  the  attack  on  Manila. 

It  is  regretted  chat  no  English  publication  treating  on  events  of  the  year  1762 
is  at  hand.  But  it  is  apparent  that  the  English,  from  the  weakness  of  the  defense, 
due  principally  to  the  absence  of  any  military  chief  or  organizer,  had  no  difficulty 
in  storming  Manila's  walls  in  1762.  During  the  siege  of  Manila  General  Draper 
intimated  to  the  archbishop  that  he  would  have  difficulty  in  restraining  a  part  of 
his  forces — presumably  rererring  to  the  Sepoy  contingent,  and  perhai>s  including 
the  Frenchmen,  who  were  rendering  compulsory  service.  The  conduct  of  many 
of  the  troops  after  entering  Manila  seems  to  have  more  than  borne  out  GenersJ 
Draper's  doubt.  They  seemed,  according  to  Spanish  historians,  to  have  acted 
most  outrageously.  But  war,  though  cruel  to-day,  was  more  so  in  1762,  and  the 
sacking  of  an  enemy's  city  was  a  recognized  right  of  the  successful  belligerent. 

General  Draper  was  some  years  later  knighted  by  the  English  Government  for 
his  services  at  Manila,  and  in  due  course  became  a  lieutenant-general. 

It  may  be  noted  in  this  account,  as  well  as  in  others,  of  the  siege  of  Manila  that 
the  English  made  no  determined  effort  to  blockade  the  place,  and  consequently 
reenforcements  and  supplies  were  brought  in  unhindered  from  the  country  to  the 
north,  crossing  the  Pasig  River  by  boats  or  by  the  bridge  now  known  as  the 
Bridge  of  Spain. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  besiegers  would  have  found  any  great  difficulty  in 
destroying  this  bridge,  which  at  that  period  was  a  x)ontoon  construction,  or  in 
completely  severing  the  communications  of  the  garrison  by  the  Pasig. 

No  doubt  the  progress  of  the  siege  on  the  south  line  was,  from  its  commence- 
ment, so  satisfactory  that  additional  offensive  measures  were  not  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  failure  to  sever  the  city's  communications  is  but  an  additional  proof 
of  &e  feebleness  of  the  defense. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  Manila's  waUs  failed  to  keep  out  theienemy, 
not  from  inherent  weakness  or  faulty  construction,  but  from  the  absence  of  a 
disciplined  garrison  which  by  bold  sallies  and  counter  blowB  would  have  rendered 
the  near  approach  of  an  enemy  most  hazardous.^A.  C.  M. 
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From  the  salient  of  San  Gktbriel  bastion  to  La  Maestranza,  where  ademibastion 
was  added,  the  entire  character  of  the  wall  submitted  to  complete  alteration. 
The  resulting  construction  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  appended  photograph,  taken 
at  the  crosscut  made  in  widening  the  roadway  at  tne  x)oint  where  the  Santo 
Domingo  gate  formerly  stood  in  the  flank  of  the  Aduana  bastion.  (Center  of  this 
front.) 

This  front  is  the  only  one  affording  a  double  tier  of  fire,  and  it  is  not  easily 
understood  from  our  present  data  whv  so  elaborate  a  work  should  have  been  added 
here,  when  the  siege  of  1762  had  so  clearly  indicated  the  need  of  further  strength- 
ening the  most  exposed  flank.  That  this  need  was  appreciated  seems  plainly  indi- 
cated by  the  construction  of  the  Luneta  redoubt,  authorized  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  ordered  by  Governor  Enrile  in  1835.  This  work  stands 
directly  in  front  of  the  Beal  redoubt,  and  beyond  the  glacis  and  advance  moat. 
It  is  of  very^  weak  construction,  even  for  that  day,  and  ixK)rly  answers  the  purx)ose 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

Sabatini  continued  the  moat  and  covered  way,  which  was  probably  completed 
hj  the  engineer.  Rafael  Aguilar,  who  constructed  the  Carlos  Vl  battery,  a  short 
distance  from  Balete  and  about  500  yards  northeast  of  the  headquarters  "poBt  of 
Manila.  This  was  comprised  in  several  defensive  works  by  this  engineer,  who 
probably  erected  the  Piano  bastion,  and  the  outworks  San  Francisco  and  San 
Pedro,  on  the  bay  side.  He  appears  also  to  have  completed  the  moat  and  covered 
way.  The  building  of  this  moat  presented  the  problem  of  constructing  a  ditch  in 
wet  and  rather  unstable  soil,  close  to  the  foot  of  a  heavy  wall,  without  disturbing 
the  foundations.  This  appears  to  have  been  accomplished  by  making  a  long  slope 
at  the  foot  of  the  scarp,  low  enough  to  be  under  water,  and  extended  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  moat,  thus  presenting  the  section  shown  in  tracing.  (West  end  of 
Calle  Aduana.)  a 

A  royal  order  of  April  23, 1872,  approved  the  last  proi)osed  changes  in  the 
Manila  fortifications,  but  none  were  carried  into  effect.  Thus  the  walls  and 
covered  ways  stand  to-day  essentially  as  Rafael  Aguilar  left  them. 

Too  weak  to  stand  even  so  modest  a  siege  as  that  of  the  British  in  1762,  unless 
manned  by  superior  force,  these  ramparts  have  still  answered  tiieir  purpose  for 
the  Spaniards. 

They  were  undoubtedly  a  great  safeguard  against  the  frequent  threats  of  the 
Mindanao  and  Sulu  pirates  who  ventered  into  Qie  bay  up  to  within  sixty  years  ago. 
Also  for  more  than  a  century  the  Spaniards  were  any  day  subject  to  hostili^es  from 
the  Portuguese,  while  the  aggressive  foreign  i)olicy  of  the  motlier  country  during 
the  seventeenth  century  exposed  them  to  reprisals  by  the  Dutch  fleets,  which  in 
1643  threatened  the  cit;y  of  Manila.  To  this  must  be  added  the  ever-present  danger 
of  uprising  by  the  natives  themselves. 

The  old  ramx)arts  have  afforded  a  point  of  supx)ort  and  secure  base  but  for 
which  these  islands  could  hardly  have  been  held  so  long,  and  in  certain  resx)ects 
their  worth  has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared,  for  no  man  is  wise  enough  to  say 
that  they  may  not  be  needed  again  should  foreign  complications  create  an  opx)or- 
tunity  for  revolt. 

Mamla,  intramuros,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pasig 
River,  latitude  north  14°  46',  longitude  east  120**  57'.  Its  encircling  walls  meas- 
ured 2f  miles  before  recent  demolitions  destroyed  their  continuity.  It  is  a  dull 
city,  with  narrow  streets,  bearing  a  heavy,  somber,  monastic  appearance.  It  has 
six  principal  gates,  three  on  the  river  side,  named  in  order  from  the  west.  Alma- 
cenes,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Isabel  11;  the  other  three  on  the  land  fronts,  called 
Parian,  Real,  and  Santa  Lucia,  a  seventh  ranked  as  a  x)ostem  in  Spanish  times — 
Postigo. 

Formerly  the  drawbridges  were  raised  and  the  city  was  closed  and  under  senti- 
nels from  11  o'clock  at  night  until  4  in  the  morning.  It  continued  so  until  1852, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  earthc[uake  of  that  year,  it  was  decreed  that  the  gates 
should  thenceforth  remain  open  night  and  day. 

There  exist  seven  bastions,  Tenerias  Aduana,  San  Gabriel,  San  Lorenzo,  San 
Andres,  San  Diego,  and  Piano,  and  five  redoubts,  Parian,  Recoletos,  Real,  San 
Pedro,  and  San  Francisco,  besides  the  four  small  bastions  mentioned. 

From  direct  examination  of  the  walls  and  of  maps  it  would  appear  that  there 
existed  on  the  ramparts  of  Manila  and  outworks  emplacements  for  870  guns  of  all 
natures,  requiring  a  theoretical  war  force  of  from  2,600  to  5,200  artillery  to  fully 
man,  depending  upon  the  number  of  reliefs  per  gun.  The  corresponding  garrison 
of  infantry,  according  to  modem  estimates,  would  number  about  10,000. 


^  Further  examination  shows  evidence  of  underpining  in  addition  to  the  slo];>e 
mentioned.— J.  C.  B. 
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We  need  hardly  add  that  no  such  numbers,  either  of  men  or  gnnB,  ever  did 
actually  constitute  the  defensive  force  of  this  fortress.  This  statement  refers,  of 
course,  only  to  the  garrison  intramuros,  and  does  not  include  the  field  forces, 

Appended  is  a  table  showing  the  number  and  nature  of  guns  found  on  the  walls 
at  the  date  of  United  States  occui)ation.  This  table  is  copied  from  one  inscribed 
upon  a  plan  of  the  Manila  walls  furnished  by  the  United  States  engineer  ofSce. 

Armameyit  of  Manila  fortifications y  1898, 
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1 

32 
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28 
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1 

^ti^/iorifte«.— PhiUpnine  Islan^^d,  Foreman,  1898;  Military  Legislation,^'  Salinas, 
m.  s. ,  1879;  Historical  Descriptions, a  Buzeta,  m.  s. ,  1851 ;  Sucessos  de  las  Filipinas, 
Morga,  Mexico,  1609;  extracts  translated  by  Captain  Macomb,  Intelligence  Bureau; 
map,  Lieut.  Col.  C.  E.  L.  B.  Davis,  Corps  of  Engineers;  map,  surveys,  photographs, 
Lieut.  E.  M.  Adams,  Corps  of  Engineers;  Encyclopedia  Britanmca;  Annals  of  a 
Fortress,  VioUet-le-Duc. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  Bush, 
Major y  Artillery  Corps,  U,  S,  Army. 


Maps  and  photographs, 

1.  General  plan  Manila,  intramuros,  1898. 

2.  Map  of  Governor  VAldes  y  Tam6n,  showing  condition  of  walls  after  resto- 
ration (about  1785).    Original  m  British  Museum. 

3.  New  (artificial)  river  mouth. 

4.  La  Real  Fuerza  de  Santiago,  The  Royal  Stronghold  of  Santiago.    Old  river 
mouth  opened  here. 

o  Furnished  by  Se&or  Yeiarte,  chief  of  bureau  of  archives. 
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5.  Road  leading  east  from  Santo  Domingo  gate.  G-ate  demolished  1902.  Cur- 
tain of  Sal^tini's  bastioned  front  on  right,  ordered  built  in  1795.  Isabel  II  gate 
to  right.    San  G-abriel  bastion  in  background. 

6.  Road  leading  to  Parian  gate  under  Parian  redoubt.  Parian  gate  in  distance. 
Covered  way  to  left. 

7.  Parian  gate  from  within  the  redoubt. 

8.  New  Real  gate  from  within  the  redoubt,  ordered  after  siege  by  British,  1768. 

9.  Monument  to  Legazpi  and  Urdaneta,  erected  by  General  Davis  from  Spanish 
material  found  in  Manila.  Ssltx  Diego  bastion  in  background,  breached  by  Brit- 
ish, 1762. 

10.  View  of  moat  from  within  the  covered  way,  looking  southeast  toward  San 
Pedro  redoubt  in  distance. 

11.  Santa  Lucia  gate,  archbishop's  palace,  and  Malecon  drive. 

12.  San  Francisco  redoubt,  with  bastion  and  wall  in  rear,  taken  from  within 
the  covered  way  opposite  Plaza  de  la  Fuerza. 

18.  Gateway  at  Fort  Santiago;  cut  recently  made  in  low  parai)et  bordering 
interior  moat. 

14.  Inscription  over  portal  within  Fort  Santiago. 

15.  Cut  recently  made  through  flank  of  Aduana  bastion,  where  Santo  Domingo 
gate  formerly  stood. 

16.  An  Errard  bastion  of  1606  (French)  joined  to  an  old  wall.  Bastion  walls  of 
similar  shax)e  on  Manila  walls  have  same  height  as  curtain  wall. 

17.  Cross  section  of  wall,  moat,  and  covered  way  taken  at  west  end  of  Calle 
Aduana.     (West,  not  soutii,  front.) 

18.  View  of  moat  looking  west  toward  Real  redoubt. 

19.  East  face  of  Aduana  bastion.     (River  front.) 

20.  Almacenesgate.     (Demolished  1903.) 

21.  Interior  moat  and  bastion  front  of  Fort  Santiago  facing  city.  San  Fernando 
bastion  of  the  fort  on  right  of  picture  (river  side) .  fjower  parapet  bordering  moat 
at  end  of  bridge. 

22.  Interior  moat  and  bastion  front  of  Fort  Santiago  facing  city.  San  Miguel 
bastion  of  the  fort  on  left  of  picture  (bay  side).  Lower  parapet  bordering  moat 
at  end  of  bridge. 

23.  La  Plaza  de  la  Fuerza,  looking  north. 

24.  Postigo  Gate  from  within  the  walls. 

25.  The  salient  of  San  Andres. 

26.  Where  the  old  Real  gate  stood  in  1762.  South  end  of  Calle  Palacio  (within 
the  walls) . 

27.  Santa  Lucia  gate  from  within. 

28.  San  Antonio  Abad.    Bridge  head  where  British  landed  in  1762  (land  side). 

29.  Map  showing  relative  positions  of  the  two  churches,  Santiago  and  San  Juan 
de  Bagumbayan. 

30.  New  entrance  to  division  headquarters  at  Fort  Sauitiago,  constructed  in 
1903. 

31.  West  front  of  Fort  Santiago,  showing  improvements  made  in  1903. 


3.>»- 


Some  of  the  legends  inscribed  upon  various  military  works  of  the  fortress  of  Manila , 
toith  translations  into  English^  and  some  notes  on  the  same, 

[By  Capt.  A.  C.  Macomb,  Fifth  Cavalry,  in  charge  Office  Military  Informatiou.] 

SANTIAGO. 

Legend  over  entrance  to  office  of  commanding  officer,  Fort  Santiago:  **  Rey- 
nando  en  las  EspaSas  y  en  las  Indias  L.  C.  Y.  R.  M.  Del  Rev  N.  S.  que  Dios  gu.e 
D.  Phelipe  V.  Siendo  Gou.or  Cap.n  Gten.l  y  Press,  te  de  la  R.l  Aud.a  de  estas  Islas 
Philip.s  el  M.  Y.tte  Sr.  D.  Fernando  Valdez  Tamon  Brigadier  de  los  R.s  Exersitos 
de  su  M.  Q.  Cauallero  del  Hauito  de  S.n  Tia  o  Serredifico  este  Cast.llo  el  ano  de 
1781.    Siendo  Cast.no  del  por  su  M.  G.  el  Capitan  D.  Carlos  de  Abarca  y  Valdez." 

Free  translation :  '  *  The  Catholic  and  Royal  Majesty  of  the  King,  our  Lord  ( whom 
God  guard) ,  Philip  V,  reigning  in  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the  Very  Illustrious  Don 
Fernando  V41dez  Tam6n,  brigadier  of  the  royal  armies  of  His  Gracious  Majesty, 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  being  governor,  captain-general,  and  president 
of  the  royal  audiencia  of  these  Philippine  Islands.    This  fort  was  rebuilt  in  the  year 
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1731 ,  Capt.  Carlos  de  Abarca  y  Valdez  being  commandant  thereof  for  Hib  Gradons 
^[aiestv  *' 

Note.— Philip  V,  King  of  Spain  from  1700  nntU  1746.  Fernando  Valdez  Tam6n, 
captain-general  of  the  Philippines  from  August  14, 1729,  until  1739. 

SAN  ANDRES. 

Legend  on  wooden  slab  over  sheltered  doorwaj  to  magasdne  of  Bastion  San 
And^s  (the  recess  prepared  for  the  Escudo  of  Spain  above  this  legend  is  vacant) : 
**  Reinando  las  EspaSas  la  Catolica  y  Rl.  M.  G.  dl  invictisimo  Monarca  D.  P.  V. 
Nro.  Sr.  Q.  Ds.  Gde.  y  gobemando  en  Su  Rl.  Ne.  estas  Islas  Philipinas  el  My. 
Ilvs.  Sr.  Dn.  Fernando  Ves.  Tanm.  Cavro.  del  Orden  Santiago  del  Conzo.  de  Su 
Rl.  M.  G.  Su  Goberor.  el  Capitan  Gl.  de  estas  dichas  islas  y  Presste.  de  la  Avda 
Rl.  Chnsila.  se  f  abro.  este  almazn.  o  casamata  x)ara  el  segvro  i  cvstodia  dl  polbra. 
a  disposision  y  orden  de  dicho  senor.  aSo  de  1733." 

Legend  incised  in  wood  just  under  the  foregoing:  "  ReynandolaSra.  Da.  Isabel 
2da.  y  con  motive  de  haber  pasado  revista  de  inspeccion  al  Cuerpo  Nacional  de 
Yngenieros  el  Excmo.  Sor.  Gral.  2.«  cabo  Dn.  Ramon  Montero,  se  restauro  de 
orden  de  S.  E.  la  anterior  antigua  ynscripcion  en  Enero  de  1855." 

Translation  first  legend:  ''  The  Catholic  and  Royal  Gracious  Majesty  of  the  ever 
victorious  Monarch  Philip  V,  our  Lord  (whom  God  guard) ,  reigning  over  Spain; 
and  in  his  royal  name  governing  these  islands  the  Very  Illustrious  Don  Fernando 
Valdez  Tam6n,  Eiiight  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  of  the  council  of  His  Gracious 
Majesty,  his  governor  and  captain-general  of  these  said  islands,  and  president  of 
the  royal  audiencia  chancellery,  this  magazine  or  casement  was  built  bv  direction 
and  command  of  the  said  Eang  in  the  year  1733  for  the  security  and  safeg^uarding 
of  the  jHJwder." 

Translation  second  legend:  DoSa  Isabel  11  reigning,  and  pursuant  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  national  corps  of  engineers  by  the  most  excellent  general,  second  in 
command,  Don  Ramon  Montero,  the  preceding  old  inscription  was  restored  in 
January,  1855. 

Legend  over  Parian  gate:  **  Puerta  del  Parian.    Afio  1782." 

Translation,—''  Parian  gate.    Year  1782." 

Note. — This  year  Jos^  de  Basco  y  Vargas  was  captain*general  and  governor  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  showed  much  activity  m  repairing  the  fortifications 
of  Manila.  The  word  '*  Parian  "  indicates  a  public  market  for  the  sale  of  smaJl 
manufactured  articles.    The  word  might  be  translated  as  -'  bazaar." 

Legend  over  Santa  Lucia  gate:  '*  D.  O.  M.  Carlo  in  Hispaniarum  et  Indiarum 
rege  sapiente  civitatis  bono  et  omamento  portsun  Ehricuravii  (?)  Josephus  Basco 
et  Vargas  Philippinis  Prefectus.    Anno  MDCC(?)XXXI." 

Free  English  translation:  ' '  To  God,  the  best,  the  greatest.  Charles,  reigning  in 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  wise  ruler,  good  and  illustrious  citizen,  this  gate  was  built  (or 
repaired  (?) — ^inscription  not  legible),  being  governor  and  captain-general  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Jos^  de  Basco  and  Vargas,  in  the  year  1781." 

Note. — Charles  III,  King  of  Spain.  1758-1788.  Jo86  de  Basco  and  Vargas,  cai>- 
tain  of  the  Spanish  navy,  apx)ointed  governor  and  captain-general  July,  1778,  and 
served  as  such  until  November,  1787. 

History  of  the  Philippines  by  Montero,  Volume  II,  page  288,  says:  **  War  having 
again  been  declared  between  Spain  and  England  (June  16,  1779) ,  Basco  repaired 
the  defenses  of  Manila  andCavite  and  the  forts  of  the  provinces,  renewing  in  large 
part  the  guns  of  jHJsition." 

Legend  over  Real  gate:  *'  Carlo  in  Hispaniarum  et  Indiarum  Bege  Bege  Sapiente 
(not  legible  until  cleaned  of  moss)  Josephus  Basco  et  Vargas  Philippinis  Prefectus. 
AnnoMDCCLXXX." 

Translation:  **  Charles  reigning  in  Spain  and  the  Indies,  wise  King  (not  legible 
at  present) ,  being  governor  and  captain-general  of  the  Philippines,  Josd  de  Basoo 
and  Vargas.    Year  1780. ' ' 

Note. — See  note  under  **  Santa  Lucia  gate." 

Legend  over  Isabel  H  gate:  ''  Puerta  de  Isabel  H.    Aflo  de  1861." 

English  translation:  "  Gate  of  Isabel  II.    Year  1861." 

Note.— Maria  Isabela  Louisa  (Isabel  H),  Queen  of  Spain,  1833-1868.  In  the 
year  1861  Lieut.  Gen.  Jos6  Lemery,  royal  army  of  Si)ain,  was  governor  and  cap- 
tain-general of  the  Philippine  Islands. 


NOTE. 

Face  page  446. 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  reproduce  the  map  of  Vildes  y 
Tamon,  referred  to  in  Major  Bush's  article  on  the  Walla  of  Manila, 
and  it  haa  therefore  been  omitted. 
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24.— POSTWO  0*TE  FROM  VlTMIN  THE  WALLS. 


39.— THE  SALIENT  OF  SAN  A 
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Part  II. 

siege  and  capture  op  manila  by  the  english  in  1762;  being  a  translation 
of  the  second  chapter  of  the  monograph  by  marquis  d£  ayerbe,  zara- 
goza,  1897;  by  capt.  a.  c.  macomb,  fifth  u.  s.  cavalry. 

[Preface.— The  author,  theMarcmlsde  Averbe,  has  prepared  this  study  from  the  usual  histories 
and  reports  treating  of  the  period  in  review,  assisted  oy  the  manuscript  diary  of  Don  Alfonso 
Rodrigruez  de  Oralle,  an  officer  of  the  Spanish  navy,  who  carried  from  Manila  to  Mexico  the  offi- 
cial **  notiflcations  of  peace,^'  togeUier  with  ''instructions  relating  to  the  evacuation  of  Manila  by 
the  English.'' 

Ovalle  sailed  from  Acapulco  on  the  Spanish  frigate  Santa  Rosa  December  28, 1763,  and  reached 
Manila  after  a  voyage  oi  eighty-three  oavs  on  March  L5, 1764.  Having  delivered  his  dispatches 
and  attended  to  other  bus^ees  he  went  aboard  the  Santa  Roaa  and  sailed  for  Acapulco  on 
June  27, 1764. 

Ovalle,  during  his  stay  in  Manila,  drew  up  a  narrative  of  events  occurring  during  and  after 
the  English  capture  and  occupation  of  Manila,  and  seems  to  have  been  diligent  in  seeking  out 
the  truth.  These  notes,  together  with  an  explanatory  map,  he  sent  to  his  friend  the  Marques 
de  Camillas. 

The  manuscript  has  not  been  published,  and  it  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  author  of  this  work, 
he  being  a  descendant  of  the  Marqmte  de  Cruillas. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  map  accompanying  Ovalle's  notes  was  not  reproduced  with  this 
present  publicatlpn.] 

Early  on  the  morning  of  September  14,  1762,  rumors  commenced  to  spread 
throngh  the  city  of  Manila  that  a  vessel  had  anchored  the  evening  of  the  preceding 
day  beyond  the  island  of  Mariveles.  As  the  galleon  Filipino  was  expected  daily 
from  Acapulco,  the  archbishop,  who  was  acting  governor-general,  believed  it  to  be 
tlds  vessel  and  sent  ont  messengers  with  orders  for  its  officers,  together  with  letters 
from  private  citizens.  The  dispatch  bearers  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  wotQd  not  allow  them  to  approach  the  vessel,  nor  would  he  hold 
communication  with  anvone,  only  asking  of  some  native  boatmen  **  whether  the 
galleon  Trinidad  had  left  for  Acapulco,  and  if  the  Filipino  had  arrived  in  Cavite 
from  that  port.*'  Without  further  incident  the  stranger  raised  anchor  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  17th  and  sailed  away  on  an  unknown  course. 

The  visit  of  this  vessel  gave  rise  to  many  conjectures  in  Manila;  among  others, 
one  that  war  might  have  been  declared  between  Spain  and  EngUmd,  and,  if  this 
were  true,  of  the  probability  of  the  arrival  in  a  short  time  of  an  English  fleet,  with 
the  intent  of  committing  depredations  upon  these  islands. 

In  view  of  this  the  latest  advices  from  Batavia  were  scanned,  and  they  con- 
firmed to  some  extent  the  fears.  Immediately  conunittees,  representing  the  city 
and  the  commercial  interests,  were  formed  and  the  port  officers  were  notified  to 
arm  two  or  three  vessels  und  send  them  to  await  the  Filipino  at  the  mouth  of 
San  Bernardino  Strait.  This  last  order  was  suspended  on  the  21  st,  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  strange  vessel,  supposed  to  be  English,  had  not  taken  that  course. 

Suddenly,  on  the  22d,  at  5.30  p.  m.,  an  English  fleet  of  15  vessels  entered  Manila 
Bay,  and  ran  before  the  wind  to  Point  Sangley ,  where  it  formed  in  line  facing  the 
province  of  Pamx)anga,  within  cannon  shot  of  the  forts. 

The  governor  imme^tely  gave  instructions  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  powder 
from  the  fort  of  San  Anton,  where  it  was  manufactured,  and  ordered  the  construc- 
tion of  gun  carriages  and  other  necessarv  military  supplies,  as  well  as  the  concen- 
tration in  the  city  of  people  and  rations  from  the  nearest  provinces.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe  the  confusion  which  all  of  tins  caused  in  the  city. 

As  the  garrison  of  Manila  consisted  of  scarcely  500  men,  4  militia  companies  of 
Spaniards  were  organized,  which  added  about  800  more,  although  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  necessity  for  men,  they  did  not  call  upon  the  thousands  of  San^leyes 
(Chinese  traders)  ana  natives,  who  x)erhaps  might  have  rendered  good  service. 

The  governor  commissioned  Lieut.  Don  Fernando  de  Arcaya.  of  the  pay 
department,  to  deliver  to  the  chief  of  the  English  fleet  a  letter  in  which  he  stated 
the  surprise  and  perplexity  which  the  presence  of  the  fleet  had  caused  in  Manila, 
as  well  as  his  desire  to  be  informed  of  the  reason  for  its  coming.  He  also 
requested  the  fleet  commander  to  inform  him  whether  he  was  in  need  of  anything. 
This  letter  was  delivered  on  the  morning  of  the  23d.  but  was  not  answered  through 
the  same  channel.  At  about  11  o'clock  two  English  officers  arrived  at  the  pal£K» 
of  the  governor  and  handed  him  a  letter  from  Admiral  Comisk  [sic]  and  Briga- 
dier-General Draper.    It  read  as  follows: 

**The  King  of  Spain  having  declared  war  against  England,  a  fleet  of  that 
nation  has  now  come  to  the  Philippines  to  conquer  the  Fortress  of  Manila  and 
the  Philippine  Islands;  and  if  the  Spaniards  do  not  desire  to  experience  the  rigors 
of  war,  they  should  immediately  capitulate,  as  we  have  resolved  to  convince  them 
that  even  the  most  far-off  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain  are  not  safe  from  the 
British  forces." 
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The  governor  answered  him  that  same  day  ''  that  no  notice  had  been  received  in 
Manila  of  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  and  that,  protesting  against  whatever 
harm  might  ensue,  the  faithful  subjects  and  natives  were  determined  to  shed 
their  blood  for  the  sake  of  their  King,  as  they  had  no  authority  from  His  Majesty 
for  the  delivery  of  the  city,  and,  furthermore,  that  his  forces  were  not  inferior  to 
those  of  the  fleet,  as  would  be  proven  by  a  vigorous  defense." 

It  was  then  considered  whether  it  was  better  to  explode  the  fort  of  San  Anton, 
together  with  the  magazine  and  oflBces  after  removing  the  powder,  or  to  temjio- 
rarily  defend  it,  placing  a  few  cannon  in  the  same  to  impede  the  landing  of  the 
enemy.  The  latter  plan  was  resolved  upon,  it  having  been  recommended  by  Don 
Gabriel  de  Magallanes,  major  of  artillery,  though  against  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  forces,  the  Marquis  of  Villamediana.  For  this  purpose  10 
arrobas  (250  pounds)  of  jwwder  were  reserved,  and  two  8-ponnder  guns  were 
selected  to  defend  the  fort,  which  was  armed  only  with  small  1-pounders.  But 
the  dispatch  of  these  munitions  having  been  delayed,  they  had  succeeded  in  cover- 
ing but  h^f  of  the  road  to  their  destina,tion  when,  learning  that  a  gre&t  part  of 
the  English  troops  had  made  a  landing  and  taken  xKWsession  of  the  fort,  they 
returned  to  the  city. 

At  nightfall  two  companies  of  50  men  of  the  regular  troops  went  out  to  garrison 
the  fort,  but  on  approaching  it  and  hearing  a  few  shots  coming  from  the  enemy 
they,  including  the  officers,  fell  back  in  disorder,  with  the  exception  of  some  15  or 
20  who  remained  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Don  Balasar  Cosar.  This  detach- 
ment after  fighting  with  courage  the  greater  part  of  the  night  was  compelled  to 
retreat. 

The  enemy  lost  no  time,  as  they  promptly  took  possession  of  the  convent  of  the 
Augustinian  friars  called  lilalate,  which  was  nearer  to  the  city.  The  governor 
ordered  the  miraculous  image  of  San  Francisco  to  be  brought  to  his  oratory,  and 
sent  a  circular  to  the  priests  informing  them  *'that  it  was  time  for  them  to  leave 
their  cloisters  (convents)  and  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  city,"  which  met  with 
cheerful  compliance. 

On  the  24th  the  English  chiefs  addressed  to  the  natives  and  half-castes  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation: 

*'  We,  Samuel  Comisk  [sic] ,  esq.,  and  chief  admiral  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
fleet  in  the  Oriental  Indies,  and  William  Draper,  esq.,  brigadier-general  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  his  land  forces  against  the  Spaniards,  hereby  inform  all  the 
native  and  half-caste  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  that  they  are  to  appre- 
hend no  damage  from  our  arms,  provided  they  do  not  join  the  Spaniards,  our  ene- 
mies, nor  aid  or  abet  them  in  any  way;  on  the  contrary  we  shall  in  this  case  extend 
to  them  our  protection;  relieve  them  from  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them,  so  oner- 
ous to  their  mterests.  We  shall  preserve  their  cotmtry  from  ruin,  and  see  that 
violence  is  not  done  to  their  wives  and  daughters.  We  shall  always  pay  them 
good  prices  for  the  provisions  and  other  supplies  which  they  may  bring  to  our 
camp,  and  we  shaM  guarantee  them  full  right  to  return  unmolested  to  their  homes. 

**  We  further  promise  them  the  free  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
But  if  they  do  not  accept  our  friendly  terms,  they  may  expect  from  us  the  most 
severe  punishment,  which  will  fall  most  heavily  upon  tnose  who  may  dare  to  offer 
resistance  to  our  arms.    Given  aboard  His  Britannic  Majesty's  vessel  Norfolk. 

"CoRNiSK  [sic]. 

**  September  24, 1762." 

That  same  day,  and  in  greater  numbers  the  following  day,  the  English  could  be 
seen  scattered  in  the  streets  of  the  town  of  Santiago,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  church  called  Ermita,  somewhat  nearer  Manila.  Here  they  were  attacked  by 
some  Spanish  volunteers,  who  left  the  city  for  that  purpose.  D.  Jos6  del  Busto 
distinguished  himself  in  pursuing  them  in  all  directions,  and  with  the  few  men 
who  accompanied  him,  gave  them  no  rest,  forcing  them  to  retreat  to  Ermita, 
where  they  had  established  their  headquarters.  He  dislodged  them  from  the 
town  of  Santiago,  causing  them  three  deaths.  This  encouraged  the  Spaniards, 
who  proceeded  to  imitate  the  example  given  by  Busto. 

The  English  captured  that  day  a  sampan  (Chinese  boat)  of  San^leyes  (Chinese 
traders)  loaded  with  provisions;  and  as  a  galley  was  noticed  entenng  the  bay  the 
commander  of  the  fleet  ordered  a  frigate  to  go  in  pursuit  of  it.  The  galley  then 
changed  its  course  and  ran  aground  on  the  bank  of  Vinoanga,  which  being 
observed  by  the  captain  of  the  frigate,  he  sent  two  boats  and  a  launch  after  it  and 
captured  it,  together  with  80,000  pesos  and  other  articles  of  value;  all  of  which 
were  taken  to  the  flagship  of  the  fleet.  A  nephew  of  the  archbishop  (the  acting 
governor-general) ,  with  Capt.  D.  Jose  Cerezo,  a  sublieutenant,  and  his  boatswain 
were  taken  prisoners;  the  rest  of  the  crew  escaped  by  jumping  overboard. 
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This  galley  was  one  of  the  two  which  the  goyemor  had  sent  ont  after  the  Fili- 
pino, that  was  found  in  the  port  of  Palapag,  near  the  Cape  of  Espiritn  Santo;  and 
when  captured  was  conveying  to  Manila  the  nephew  of  the  arcnbishop  with  dis- 
patches for  that  official. 

The  forts  of  Manila  fired  a  few  rounds  at  the  chnrch  of  Santiago,  which  accom- 
plished little  on  account  of  the  solid  construction  of  that  edifice. 

On  the  26th  tiie  English  established  themselves  in  front  of  this  church  and  in 
some  stone  houses,  which  they  fortified.  Here  they  attacked  all  persons  who  hap- 
pened in  that  vicinity,  and  although  artillery  fire  from  the  bastions  was  tum^ 
upon  them  they  sustained  no  damage. 

The  governing  archbishop  without  delay  dispatched  D.  Ignacio  de  Berrueta  to 
the  port  of  Palapag  with  orders  for  the  commander  of  the  Filipino  to  send  the 
treasure  in  his  cnarge  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  to  protect  the  same  with  artillery 
and  men  from  the  vessel  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

General  Draper  granted  the  governing  archbishop's  nephew  permission  to  go  to 
the  dty,  but  the  latter  absolutely  refused  to  avail  nimseif  of  the  privilege  until 
directed  to  do  so  by  his  uncle,  who,  after  giving  the  necessary  direction,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  English  general  thanking  him  for  his  consideration. 

The  Spaniards  were  able  to  fire  a  few  shots  with  the  culverins  from  Fort  Santi- 
ago, but  wil^  little  success,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  availed  themselves  of 
two  hours  when  the  English,  having  suspended  their  firing,  were  sending  one  of 
their  vessels  to  the  sand  bank  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River  and  placing  two 
others  in  front  of  the  bastion  of  the  garrison  (San  Diego). 

In  the  evening  the  English  commenced  the  bombardment  with  three  small 
mortars,  placed  by  them  in  the  church  of  Santiago.  This  could  have  been  avoided 
by  the  destruction  of  the  church  on  the  preceding  day  by  the  Spaniards,  as  should 
have  been  done,  as  it  offered  a  stronghold  for  artillery  in  that  vicinity.  The  num- 
ber of  bombs  which  fell  in  the  city  and  vicinity  was  about  160. 

That  night  D.  Cesar  Pallet,  a  Swiss  subject  residing  in  the  city,  and  D.  Jose  del 
Busto  left  Manila  with  two  companies  of  50  Spaniards  and  over  200  natives  and 
mestizos  (half-castes),  with  spears,  guns,  and  two  8-pound  cannon,  with  orders 
from  the  governor  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  position  at  all  hazards. 

On  arriving  at  the  church  of  San  Juan,  Pallet  was  left  there  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  men  and  Busto  was  detached  to  take  position  at  the  side  of  the  San- 
tiago church;  but  having  himself  stumbled  into  an  ambush  prepared  by  the  enemy, 
a  heavy  fire  was  brought  on,  which  finally  obliged  the  English  to  retreat  to  Ermita. 
Althoufl^  Busto  desirod  to  attack  the  defenders  of  Santiago,  he  was  not  able  to  do 
so,  for  Pallet,  believing  that  the  enemy  was  cutting  off  his  retreat,  directed  him 
to  join  his  forces.  Busto  complied  with  this  order  and  fell  back  to  tibe  church  of 
San  Juan.  The  firing  continued  during  the  whole  night  without  material  result 
to  either  side. 

On  the  26th  the  fla^hip  opened  fire  at  daybreak  against  the  bastion  of  the 
fundici6n  (foundry)  with  twelve  4-pound  guns,  but  as  she  could  not  come  close 
in  on  account  of  the  shoal  water  near  the  shore,  her  distance  from  the  city  was 
too  great  to  permit  much  damage,  except  that  effected  by  some  elevated  shot  which 
fell  on  the  roofs  of  the  churches. 

A  few  bombs  were  fired  which  caused  some  casualties  and  compelled  the  small 
number  of  soldiers  and  natives  who  had  left  the  cit^  to  return. 

D.  Pedro  Iriarte,  with  2  companies  and  1,500  natives,  left  the  city  the  next  day 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Pallet,  but  without  being  able  to  accomplish  this,  as 
the  latter  had  already  retreated.  He  then  joined  Busto,  and  while  waiting  for 
the  reenforcement  of  a  company  under  the  command  of  D.  Pemando  de  Arcaya, 
they  did  their  utmost  to  take  possession  of  the  stone  houses  from  whence  the 
English  were  pouring  ux>on  them  a  heavy  fire,  but  this  effort  did  not  meet  with 
success. 

Busto  succeeded  in  driving  off  the  enemy  after  a  heavy  engagement,  but  the 
latter,  having  fired  a  few  rounds  of  grapeshot,  the  natives  became  panic-stricken 
and  fied,  leaving  him  alone  with  the  smiJl  number  of  Spanish  soldiers.  The  Eng- 
lish, upon  noticing  this,  attacked  with  greater  vigor,  driving  them  back  to  San 
Juan  church.  Busto  mJade  his  retreat  without  ceasing  to  fire,  and  x)aused  to  pick 
up  two  abandoned  cannon,  with  danger  of  being  captured  himself,  as  he  was  suf- 
fering from  a  severe  bruise  which  he  had  received  by  falling  with  his  horse,  which 
had  ^n  killed.  There  were  several  casualties  on  both  sides.  General  Draper 
sent  a  letter  by  one  of  his  officers,  under  a  fiag  of  truce,  to  the  governor,  stating: 

**  As  you  see  the  advantage  gained  already  by  my  troops,  it  will  be  better  to  sur- 
render the  city  and  other  strong  places  of  uie  islands  before  experiencing  further 
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the  snfferings  of  war  and  the  brutalities  of  a  portion  of  my  forces  that  can  with 
difficulty  be  restrained," 

The  governor  summoned  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  forces,  and  the  field  officers  of  the  garrison,  the  Marquis  of  Monte  Castro, 
who  was  a  major  of  the  militia,  and  other  persons  of  prominence  from  among  the 
city  officers  and  merchants.  The  contents  of  General  Draper*s  communication 
being  read  to  them,  the  majority  decided  not  to  accede  to  its  demand  urging  that 
means  of  defense  still  existed,  and  that  not  only  were  a  large  number  of  native 
reenforcements  expected  to  arrive  soon,  but  that  provisions  were  obtainable  as 
well  as  means  of  bringing  them  in.  As  the  conmiander  of  the  forces  and  three 
others  alone  did  not  favor  these  views,  the  meeting  finally  resolved  to  continue 
the  defense,  and  this  course  was  approved  by  the  governor. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  some  500  natives,  under  the  command  of  the  gov- 
erning archbishop,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  several  residents,  sallied 
forth  from  the  city;  but  the  English  jwured  such  a  heavy  fire  upon  them  from 
the  church  of  Santiago  that  they  fled  hurriedljr,  without  the  chief  being  able  to 
restrain  them,  and  returned  in  disorder  to  the  city. 

An  unfortunate  incident  took  plac-e  soon  after.  When  General  Draper  sent  the 
nephew  of  the  archbishop  to  the  city,  he  sent  one  of  his  officers,  under  a  white 
flag,  to  accompany  him  to  his  uncle;  but  the  few  scattering  natives  who  had 
remained  in  the  vicinity,  upon  seeing  them,  assaulted  both,  killing  and  mutilating 
the  English  officer  and  fatally  wounding  the  archbishop's  nephew. 

General  Draper  complained  bitterly  to  the  governor  on  account  of  this,  and 
demanded  that  the  aggressors  be  delivered  to  him,  stating  that  if  they  were  not 
he  would  hang  the  officers  of  the  captured  galley.  The  governor  offered  to  deliver 
them  as  soon  as  found. 

During  the  night  some  of  the  mortars  from  the  fortifications  were  used,  and  a 
few  grenades  were  thrown  into  the  fleet,  without  result  other  than  that  the  latter 
rectified  its  position  so  as  to  prepare  itself,  assisted  by  the  batteries  in  the  church 
of  Santiago,  to  inflict  greater  damage  on  the  morrow. 

Two  thousand  natives  arrived  to  defend  the  city  and  the  walls  were  crowded 
with  people  at  night.  The  archbishop  ordered  the  religious  communities  to  fur- 
nish all  men  they  had  suited  for  soldiers,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a  number  of 
recruits  in  response  to  his  x)atriotic  call. 

On  the  27th  and  28th  the  firing  from  both  the  fieet  and  the  forts  was  continued 
without  any  damages  or  casualities  on  either  side.  A  number  of  natives  arrived 
from  the  province  of  Pampanga  and  were  quartered  in  San  Fernando  (outside 
the  fortress). 

The  same  day  a  raging  wind  blew,  which  impeded  the  customary  daily  landing 
of  war  supplies  by  the  English  and  also  sunk  some  of  their  lighters,  drowning  one 
officer  and  a  great  number  of  sailors  and  causing  the  loss  in  the  sea  of  one  of  the 
great  mortars  which  they  were  bringing  ashore. 

Some  of  those  who  were  able  to  save  themselves  from  being  drowned,  includ- 
ing the  deserting  Malabar  natives,  begged,  upon  approaching  the  ditch  wall  of 
the  fortress  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  but  being  answer^  by  shots,  and  8  of 
them  being  killed ,  the  rest  decamped. 

The  high  wind  continued  with  greater  violence  on  the  30th,  sinking  2  barks  with 
50  men,  as  well  as  the  captured  sampan.  During  the  ni&rht  one  of  tiie  vessels  of 
the  fleet  was  driven  on  tne  beach,  and  although  they  lightened  it,  unloading  the 
ordnance  and  heavjr  articles,  they  were  not  able  to  float  it.  D.  Jos6  E^va, 
assisted  by  some  natives,  picked  up  a  large  quantity  of  masts  and  spars  which  the 
waves  broug;ht  ashore. 

The  English  continued  throwing  bombs  into  the  city  and  placed  more  mortars 
behind  the  Santiago  church,  which  did  great  damage  to  the  buildings. 

One  thousand  natives  from  Pampanga  arrived  in  the  evening  of  this  day,  and 
on  October  1  various  orders  were  issued  to  supply  them  with  arrows,  spears,  and 
other  arms.  On  the  2d  the  English  continued  the  firing  and  did  not  neglect  to 
add  more  cannon,  in  such  manner  and  to  such  an  extent  that  they  succc^ed  in 
opening  a  breech  in  the  bastion  of  the  f undici6n  (foundry) ,  sweeping  the  face 
which  looked  toward  Santiago,  and  damaging  the  royal  gate  as  well  as  uie  bastion 
of  the  Recoletan  friars.  They  also  threw  an  occasional  bomb  into  the  fortifica- 
tions facing  toward  the  sea. 

A  short  time  afterwards  thev  used  9  cannons,  recently  placed  in  battery,  destroy- 
ing the  parapets  of  the  foundry  bastion  and  so  sweepmg  the  wall  that  it  had  to 
be  abandoned  by  its  defenders,  who  were  unable  to  find  a  place  of  safety  on  it. 

The  two  vessels  which  had  been  anchored  near  the  city  poured  in  a  fire  as 
heavy  as  that  of  this  battery,  while  the  trooxw  in  the  tower  of  the  Santiago  church 
kept  up  a  vigilant  fire  on  everyone  who  appeared  above  the  walls  or  the  bastions. 
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In  the  city  affairs  were,  nnforttmately,  in  dispnte  and  confosion;  everyone 
wished  to  give  orders,  although  few  obeyed  even  those  of  the  governor,  who, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  issue  them  daily  upon  the  advice  of  some  who  pretended 
to  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  city. 

On  October  3,  with  a  view  of  surprising  the  enemy's  camp,  over  8,000  Pampanga 
natives  and  200  soldiers  left  the  city  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  D.  Francisco  Rodriguez,  a  major  from  Cavite.  who  had  come  to  the  city 
upon  the  governor's  call,  and  I>.  Santiago  de  Orendain,  a  lawyer  of  Manila. 

To  accomplish  its  purpose  the  force  was  divided  into  three  sections,  one  going 
to  San  Lazaro,  where  it  was  awaited  by  D.  Pedro  Busto,  who  had  recovered  from 
the  fall  from  his  horse  and  was  to  take  charge  of  the  colmnn,  the  other  sections 
going,  respectively,  to  San  Juan  de  Bagumttfiyan  and  Ermita. 

The  plan  was  not  badly  arranged,  but,  following  their  custom,  the  natives  com- 
mencea  beating  drums  and  uttering  loud  cries,  thus  warning  the  enemy  and 
enabling  them  to  preiiare  for  the  struggle.  Otherwise  the  English  might  have 
been  driven  from  their  position,  as  the  attack  was  made  with  such  vigor  and 
courage  that  a  hand-to-hand  engagement  took  place.  The  enemy  regained  strength 
ui)on  noticing  the  i>oor  discipline  of  the  natives  and  the  inferiority  of  their  arms, 
which  consisted  principally  of  spears  and  short  swords.  [Probably  bolos. — Tr.] 
The  attackers  were  finally  beaten  back  in  hurried  retreat  by  the  heavy  fire,  leaving 
over  ^  dead  on  the  field.  The  enemy  then  drove  out  of  the  San  Juan  church  the 
natives  who  had  dislodged  the  small  £nglish  guard  and  ascended  the  tower  to 
ring  the  bells,  promptly  hanging  the  few  who  were  captured  alive. 

In  the  evening  the  governor  met  in  conference  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  forces,  the  Marquis  of  Monte  Castro,  the  various 
field  officers  of  the  forces  in  the  city,  the  major  from  Cavite,  the  engineer,  together 
witib  the  prelates  of  the  convents  and  many  of  the  friars. 

The  governor  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  obtain  their  opinion  as  to 
the  advisability  of  capitulatmg  or  continuing  the  defense. 

The  engineer  set  forth  the  bad  condition  of  the  fortifications  and  the  practical 
impossibility  of  making  embrasures,  traverses,  and  counterworks  wimout  an 
abundance  of  gabions,  bags,  and  brushwood,  which  were  not  on  hand.  He  stated 
that  if  the  breach  was  now  impassable  it  would  not  be  so  long,  dominated  as  it 
was  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  He  also  indicated  that  the  guns  in  the 
Carranza  bastion  would  soon  be  dismounted,  when  the  assault  would  be  easy. 

The  governor  stated  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  further  defense  was  unwar- 
ranted, especially  now  after  having  heard  the  opinion  of  the  euf^eer,  and  he 
deemed  it  proper  to  i>ropo6e  the  surrender  of  the  city.  The  majority  of  those 
present  were  of  his  opinion,  but  there  were  a  few  who,  having  small  confidence 
m  the  knowledge  and  science  of  the  engineer,  believed  that  further  resistance  was 
practicable.  This  party  insisted  upon  the  building  of  the  traverse  and  counter- 
works to  impede  the  assault  and  upon  the  barricading  of  the  streets,  claiming, 
further,  shoi^d  the  breach  be  opened  they  could  then  assemble  their  forces  and 
capitulate. 

It  was  finally  resolved  to  continue  the  defense,  and  the  Marcjuis  of  Monte  Castro 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  construction.  He  ordered  certain  of  the  friars  (reli- 
^oses)  to  take  some  natives  to  the  foundry  and  make  the  necessary  tools  for  build- 
mg  the  traverse,  but  nothing  was  accomplished,  although  Padre  Pascual  Fernandez 
of  the  company  of  Jesus,  professor  of  mathematics,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  friars 
worked  with  the  greatest  of  zeal. 

In  the  same  meeting  the  major  from  Cavite  recommended  that  the  governor 
have  all  the  women,  children,  and  aged  people  leave  Manila,  taking  with  them 
their  wealth.  One  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  prox)osed  that  an  officer  be 
appointed  to  remain  in  the  city  with  full  power  to  continue  the  defense  or  to  effect 
a  capitulation,  while  the  governor  and  .the  court  officers  and  a  great  part  of  the 
residents  should  leave. 

The  prosecuting  attorney,  who  was  in  charge  of  matters  relating  to  food,  insisted 
that  a  scale  of  prices  for  the  same  be  determined,  and  represented  the  pressing 
necessity  for  an  arrangement  for  the  distribution  and  expenditure  of  rations,  as 
well  as  the  advisability  of  paying  the  natives  [presumably  referring  to  the  natives 
serving  as  soldiers  in  the  defense — Tr.].  But  the  meeting  accomplished  little  or 
nothing  and  adjourned  amidst  disputes  and  controversies. 

It  was  only  determined  to  exhort  the  religious  orders  to  continue  their  care  of 
the  natives  assisting  in  the  defense  of  the  walls  and  to  leave  the  direction  of  all 
matters  in  the  hands  of  the  governor,  as  before,  with  authorit^^to  capitulate  in 
case  that  he  concluded  that  the  fortress  was  no  longer  defensible.  Before  accom- 
plishing this  the  guns  were  to  be  spiked  to  prevent  their  use  by  the  enemy.    But 
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even  this  measnre  was  not  carried  ont  when  the  hour  came,  thongh  the  nails  for 
the  purpose  had  been  set  aside. 

The  enemy,  on  his  part,  did  not  stop  the  firing  and  opened  a  breach  in  the  bas- 
tion of  the  inndici6n  (foundry),  which  silenced  the  fire  from  that  point,  as  one 
cannon  had  fallen  inside  the  ditch,  while  others  were  dismounted,  and  the  one  or 
two  that  were  still  serviceable  were  so  exposed  to  the  rifle  fire  of  the  enemy  from 
the  Santiago  church  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  reload  them. 

In  spite  of  the  deadly  danger,  D.  Martin  Goycoa,  assisted  by  D.  Eusebio  de  Soto 
and  two  friars,  succeeded,  under  orders  of  the  governor,  in  withdrawing  the  guns 
near  the  ditch  that  would  otherwise  have  fallen  into  the  same. 

On  the  4th  more  natives  arrived  in  the  city  from  the  provinces,  and  the  friars 
who  spoke  their  dialects  harangued  them  by  the  orders  of  the  governor. 

The  enemy  threw  bombs  of  a  larger  caliber,  but  they  only  damaged  one  house. 
They  perceived  also  from  the  tower  of  ^ntiago  the  abandoned  state  of  the  foundiy 
bastion,  and  cannonaded  from  their  batteries  the  breach  already  made.  This 
breach  was  not  further  visited  by  the  engineer  of  the  defense,  nor  was  there  any- 
one who  gave  heed  to  it  thereafter. 

The  governor  continued  issuing  new  orders,  to  which  no  attention  was  paid, 
and  the  commander  of  the  forces  contented  himself  with  directing  the  friars  not 
to  let  the  natives  climb  the  bastions.  From  the  lack  of  discipline  great  disorder 
and  confusion  reigned  in  the  city.  It  was  resolved,  in  order  to  prevent  the  islands 
being  left  without  anyone  to  rule  them  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  to  appoint  as 
lieutenant  to  the  acting  governor  and  captain-general,  Judge  D.  Simon  de  Anda  y 
Salazar,  who  left  the  city  this  same  day,  October  4,  with,  a  commission  to  visit  the 
provinces. 

On  the  5th,  before  the  dawn,  the  English  delivered  a  heavier  fire  than  on  any 
of  the  preceding  days,  with  the  purpose  of  completely  destroying  the  bastions  of 
the  funaici6n. 

After  they  succeeded  in  making  the  breach  practicable,  a  French  adventurer 
entered  the  same,  followed  by  some  fifteen  or  twenty  Englishmen,  who,  finding 
no  obstruction,  nor  even  anyone  to  offer  them  resistance,  sig^naled  to  their  com- 
panions, and  about  400  men,  who  had  been  held  in  reserve  at  the  camp,  entered 
the  city,  a 

The  garrison  and  some  of  the  citizens  and  natives  on  duty  at  the  royal  gate 
offered  the  greatest  resistance,  but  the  English  finally  overcame  them,  killing  40 
men  of  the  garrison,  and  also  killing  some  of  the  wounded,  among  them  being  the 
major  of  the  regiment,  D.  Martin  de  Goycoa,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned. 

The  enemy  only  lost  4  men,  among  them  a  sergeant  who  received  an  arrow  shot 
in  the  forehead. 

It  is  indeed  a  sorrowful  thing  to  be  said,  but  Maj.  D.  Miguel  Valdez,  command- 
ing the  regiment,  shamefully  fled  on  this  occasion,  and  his  bad  example  was 
followed  by  some  of  the  residents  and  soldiers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  natives.  ^ 

An  Irish  pilot  named  Raymond  Kelly  made  a  very  notable  defense  of  the  bas- 
tion of  Garranza,  where  he  was  killed. 

At  the  Parian  gate  some  resistance  was  made  at  first,  but  the  defenders  soon  fled, 
leaving  5  of  their  number  and  17  of  the  enemy  dead.  The  enemy  then  proceeded 
without  opposition  until  near  Fort  Santiago. 

The  column  which  occupied  the  walls  at  the  left  side  of  the  foundry  took  x>os- 
session  of  the  defenses  as  far  as  the  bastion  of  the  gate  of  Santa  Lucia,  losing  in 
the  movement  the  majority  of  its  men.  The  gate  of  Santiago  was  the  only  one  left 
free. 

It  occurred  that  the  columns  following  down  the  walls,  the  English  under  com- 
mand of  General  Draper  and  the  Spanish  under  Colonel  Monzon,  came  face  to 
face  in  the  Plaza  del  Palacio,  but  did  not  attack  each  other. 

As  soon  as  the  archbishop,  acting  governor,  learned  the  above  occurrences,  he 
retired  to  Fort  Santiago  with  the  judges,  some  of  the  officers,  many  residents,  and 
a  part  of  the  natives,  without  leaving  any  instructions  or  orders  for  the  guards  of 
the  palace,  which,  consisting  of  only  50  men,  immediately  surrendered. 

He  onl^  ordered  an  officer  to  go  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  General  Draper  and 
state  to  mm  his  desire  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and,  further,  that  he  could 
safely  enter  the  town,  there  being  none  to  offer  resistance. 


o  Five  hundred  marines,  dressed,  armed,  and  uniformed  like  the  regular  English 
troops,  also  entered  the  city  this  day,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  depredations  in 
the  convents,  ch«rches,  and  residences.  (OvaUe.  Siege  of  Manila,  1703.  Manu- 
script.) 

^Rodriguez  OvaUe. 
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The  officer  complied  with  hiB  inission  and  accompanied  GeneTal  Draper  npon 
his  entrance,  which  was  accomplished  withont  farther  incident  other  than  the 
firing  of  a  few  shots  by  our  men  from  the  cabUdo  (city  hall) ,  killing  one  soldier 
and  wonnding  an  officer,  which  gave  Draper  canse  to  threaten  those  present  that 
if  this  were  repeated  he  wonld  pnt  to  the  sword  everyone  f  onnd  in  the  streets. 
The  threat  cahned  the  bolder  spirits. 

The  governor  from  Fort  Santiago  ordered  the  Swiss,  Cesar  Fallet,  to  ask  for  terms 
of  capitulation,  bat  two  English  officers  coming  at  the  same  time  to  adc,  in  the 
name  of  their  chief,  for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  his  services  were  not  required. 

The  governor  and  the  commanding  officers  of  the  forces,  with  the  pretext  of 
going  personally  to  interview  these  officers,  left  the  fort,  whereupon  the  natives 
and  the  cheers  with  them,  believing  themselves  abandoned,  jumped  from  the 
walls  into  the  river,  where  several  were  drowned  and  others  killed  by  the  fire 
which  the  English  immediately  directed  upon  them  from  the  walls. 

The  English  without  delay  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  sent  to  the  jMUace 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  other  personages  whom  they  found  there, 
stating  that  their  presence  with  the  governor  was  necessary  in  order  to  negotiate 
the  capitulation. 

The  terms  of  the  same  were  drawn  hj  these  individuals  and  were  to  the  effect 
that  the  residents  were  to  remain  subjects  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  free  in  the 
practice  of  their  religion,  with  their  lives  and  property  guaranteed;  uiat  the  forms 
of  government,  both  ecclesiastic  and  civil,  were  to  remain  as  then  existing;  that 
the  persons  who  had  left  the  cit^j'  during  the  siege  were  not  to  be  molested  if  they 
wished  to  return;  that  the  exterior  and  interior  commerce  of  the  residents  should 
be  freely  permitted  and  allowed  to  enter  and  depart  from  the  city  when  necessary 
in  the  way  of  business.  They  further  asked  for  the  garrison  the  honors  of  war 
and  the  settlement  of  their  pay  which  was  in  arrears,  stating  that  His  Catholic 
Majesty  would  be  responsible  ror  such  sum  as  the  English  might  advance  for  this 
purpose. 

Besides  this  $1,000,000  was  to  be  paid  to  the  English  for  the  expenses  of  their 
navy  and  to  save  the  city  from  plunder. 

To  these  propositions,  which  tne  governor  considered  would  be  accepted  without 
hesitation,  the  British  chiefs  replied,  that  the  city  would  be  respected  as  well  as 
its  inhabitants  and  that  no  looting  should  take  place;  that  the  people  were  to  be 
respected  in  their  national  religion,  but  they  would  be  under  the  fifovemment  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty,  with  the  foUowing  terms,  which  we  herewith  exactly  tran- 
scribe: 

First.  The  officers  will  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war  under  their  word  of 
honor,  and  will  be  granted  the  use  of  their  swords. 

Second.  The  ordnance  and  war  supplies  wHl  be  turned  over  to  the  commissary 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty. 

Third.  The  port  of  Cavite  shall  be  surrendered,  as  well  as  all  the  forts  existing 
in  the  i^ands. 

Fourth.  All  the  conditions  submitted  by  the  governor  which  are  not  contrary 
to  these  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  payment  of  4,000,000  pesos,  to  be  delivered  one- 
half  in  cai^  and  the  other  half  secured  by  the  necessary  guaranties  for  its  collec- 
tion. 

Furthermore  they  gave  the  ^vemor  and  other  prominent  persons  (personajes) 
of  the  city  to  understand  that  if  the  i)ort  of  Cavite  was  not  immediately  surren- 
dered and  t^e  4,000,000  of  pesos  delivered  they  would  be  put  to  the  sword;  and 
the  English,  in  fact,  placed  their  soldiers  under  arms  to  enforce  the  threat. 

Some  commissioners  from  the  governing  archbishop  went  immediately  to  inter- 
view General  Draper  and  offered  to  deliver  to  him  the  port  of  Cavite  and  all  the 
money  of  the  ^'obras  pias"  (pious  savings),  together  with  the  entire  treasure 
which  was  to  be  brought  by  the  galleon  Trinidizd,  binding  themselves,  in  case 
these  amounts  did  not  make  the  sum  asked,  to  issue  an  order  for  the  pajrment  of 
the  remainder  against  the  treasury  of  His  Catholic  Majesty.  The  proposition  of 
the  commissioners  was  accepted  with  the  condition  that  if  before  or  on  that  day, 
the  7th  of  October,  the  vessel  Trinidad  had  been  captured  by  the  English  fleet, 
which  had  gone  to  look  for  it,  the  treasure  brought  by  the  said  vessel  was  not  to 
be  included  in  the  4,000,000  pesos.  The  governor  immediately  issued  an  order  for 
the  governor  of  Cavite  to  deliver  the  said  port,  and  another  addressed  to  the 
commander  of  the  Trinidad  to  deliver  the  treasure  to  the  English  captains. 

In  spite  of  the  promises  made  by  Gtonerid  Draper  to  the  governing  archbishop 
and  otner  prominent  i)er8ons  (personajes)  of  the  city,  including  the  merchants,  no 
sooner  had  the  English  troops  entered  the  city  than  they  commenced  to  plunder. 

They  left  nothing  that  was  of  any.  value  in  the  private  residences  and  rendered 
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useless  whatever  they  did  not  want  to  carry  with  them;  they  committed  thonsandfl 
of  atrocities  and  abused  many  women.  In  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo  they 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  image  of  Onr  Lady  of  the  Rosary  and  threw  it  on  the  floor. 

They  took  all  the  chalices  from  the  churches,  the  patines,  and  the  ornaments, 
and  wore  the  latter  to  show  their  contempt,  and  tied  to  the  tails  of  their  horses 
the  priestly  robes.  The  archives  from  the  supreme  court,  the  secretary's  office, 
and  the  royal  treasury,  as  well  as  many  others  from  private  residences,  were 
burned,  they  being  zealously  assisted  in  their  evil  work  by  a  large  part  of  the 
house  servants  of  the  Sjumiards  and  by  all  the  natives  who  came  to  defend  the  city. 

General  Draper  pretended  not  to  be  aware  of  all  this  and  gave  orders  to  have 
guards  placed  m  the  convents  and  houses  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  from 
plunder.  He  ordered  the  hanging  of  two  Sangleyes  for  robbery,  and  caused  to  be 
returned  many  articles  of  clothing  that  showed  use,  together  with  other  articles  of 
little  value,  but  no  one  recovered  any  object  that  was  of  any  value,  while  many 
boxes  of  silver  plate  (plata  labrada)  were  sent  aboard  the  English  vessels. 

Draper  also  published  on  the  8th  a  proclamation  stating  to  the  natives  that  *'  he 
had  come  to  ughten  their  work  ana  that  the  war  was  only  made  against  the 
Sx)aniards."« 

A.  C.  Macomb, 
Captain,  Fifth  U,  S,  Cavalry,  Division  of  Military  Information, 

Note. — The  Carranza  bastion  mentioned  in  this  article  on  pages  451  and  452 
does  not  appear  on  any  map,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  a  small  outwork  of  the 
San  Diego  bastion,  erected  a  short  distance  south  of  it. 

San  Eugenic  bastion  or  batteiy  was  on  the  wall  fronting  the  bay  and  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  San  Diego  bastion.  It  was  no  doubt  injured  by  the  fire  of 
the  fleet,  which  was  directed  on  this  part  of  the  wall. — Translator. 

A  Rodriguez  Ovalle. 
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The  division  comprises: 

Department  of  Luzon 11 ,  510 

Dex>artment  of  the  Visayas 8, 804 

Department  of  Mindanao 3, 950 

19,264 

Signal  Corps 480 

Medical  Department 887 

Ordnance  Corps 41 

Noncommissioned  staff  officers 120 

1,528 

Strength  of  division 20,792 

DEPARTMENT  OP  LUZON. 

Brig.  G^en.  G^ige  M.  Randall,  conomanding. 

Headanarters:  Estado  Mayor,  Calle  Arroceros,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Inclndes  the  island  of  Lnzon,  and  all  the  islands  north  of  a  line  passing  sonth- 
eastwardly  through  west  pass  of  Apo  to  the  twelfth  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
thence  easterly  along  said  x>arallel  to  124°  10'  east  of  Greenwich,  but  including 
the  entire  island  or  Masbate,  thence  northerly  through  San  Bernardino  Straits. 

Principal  islands. — Luzon,  Polillo,  Catuiduanes,  Masbate,  Ticao,  Burias, 
Sibuyan,  Tablas,  Mindoro,  Marinduque,  Lubang,  and  Romblon. 

Troops  in  department. 

Engineers,  Companies  I  and  K 208 

Field  Artillery,  Ninth  and  Eighteenth  Batteries 229 

Coast  Artillery,  Tenth,  Thirty-eighth,  Eighty  fifth,  and  One  Hundred  and 

Eighth  Companies 489 

First  Cavalry,  Troops  Q  and  H 90 

Fifth  Cavahy,  Troops  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  H 888 

Sixth  Cavalry,  Troops  E,  F,  G,  and  H 188 

Eleventh  Cavalry,  headquarters  and  12  troops 758 

Twelfth  Cavalry,  headquarters  and  12  troops 502 

Thirteenth  Cavalry,  headquarters  and  12  troops 886 

Fourth  Infantry,  headquarters  and  12  companies 859 

Fifth  Infantry,  Companies  E,  F,  G,  and  H 208 

Eleventh  Infantry,  headquarters  and  12  comi)anies 998 

Twenty-seventh  infantry,  headquarters  and  12  companies 1 ,  128 

Thirtieth  Infantry,  headquarters  and  12  companies 1, 020 

Philippine  Scouts,  Companies  1  to  84  inclusive  and  the  Thirty-eighth,  Forty- 
first,  Forty-second,  and  Forty-seventh  ComiMUiies 8, 669 

Total  for  Department  of  Luzon 11,610 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  VISAYAS. 

Brig.  G^en.  Theodore  J.  Wint,  commanding. 

Headquarters:  Iloilo,  Panay. 

To  inclnde  all  the  islands  sonth  of  the  sonthem  line  of  the  Department  of  Lnzon 
and  east  of  longitude  121°  45'  east  of  Greenwich  and  north  of  the  ninth  i)arallel  of 
latitude,  excepting  the  island  of  Mindanao  and  all  islands  east  of  the  Straits  of 
Snrigao. 

Islands, — Samar,  Negros,  Cebu,  Bohol,  Le3rte,  and  Panay. 

Troops  in  department. 

Engineers,  Company  F 85 

First  Cavalry,  Troops  E  and  F 106 

Fourteenth  Infantry,  headquarters  and  12  companies _      814 

Eighteenth  Infantry,  headquarters  and  12  companies 840 

Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  headquarters  and  13  companies 1, 125 

Philippine  Scouts,  Companies  35,  36,  37,  89,  40,  48, 44,  45,  and  46 834 

Total  for  Department  of  the  Visayas 3,804 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MINDANAO. 

Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  commanding. 
Headquarters:  Zamboanga,  Mindanao. 

To  include  all  the  remaining  islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 
Islands. — ^Mindanao,  Busuanga.  Paragua,  Jolo,  Tawi-tawi,  Siasi,  Basilan,  Sama- 
les,  Calamianes,  Cagayanes,  Cuyos. 

Troops  in  department. 

Engineers,  Company  E 87 

Field  Artillery,  Seventeenth  Battery __.  118 

Fifteenth  Cavalry,  headquarters  and  12  troops ._.  888 

Seventeenth  Infantry,  headquarters  and  12  companies 702 

Twenty-third  Infantry,  headquarters  and  12  companies - .  '  863 

Twenty-eighth  Infantry,  headquarters  and  12  companies 1, 030 

Philippine  Scouts,  Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth,  and  Fiftieth  Companies 262 

Total  for  Department  of  Mindanao 8, 950 
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Abarca  y  Valdez,  Carlos  de,  Ckimmandant,  1761, 

Fort  Santiago,  P.  I.,  mentioned,  445,  446. 
Abrajan,  Ganoto,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  264. 
Abnke,  insurgent  lieutenant-colonel,  mentioned, 

237. 
Acevedo,   Captain,   Spanish  army,   1896,   men- 
tioned, 429. 
Adair,  Oeoige  W.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Med.Dept. 

Mentioned,  170. 

Observations  on  berl-beri,  190. 
Adams,  E.  G.,  Engineer  officer,  author,  article  in 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  mentioned,  444. 
Adams,   Lieutenant,    Philippine  Constabulary, 

mentioned,  246,  264,  268,  269,  270.  271. 
Adams,  Thomas  R.,  Major,  Artillery  Corps. 

Commended,  121. 

Mentioned,  120. 
Adano,  Julian,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  264. 
Adlao,  Domingo,  Surigao  rioter,  uncaiight,  266. 
Adta,  Dato  of  Palguay,  P.  I.,  mentioned,  326. 
Agolson,  Tloflsta,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  264. 
Agredete,  Alberto,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  266. 
Agredete,  Angel,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  266. 
Aguilar,  Rafael,  engineer  on  Manila  fortifica- 
tions, mentioned,  443. 
Aguinaldo,  Baldomero,  insurgent  leader,  men- 
tioned, 424. 
Aguinaldo,  Crlspulo,  insurgent  general. 

Killed,  416. 

Mentioned,  412. 
Aguinaldo,  Emilio,  insuigent  general-in-chief . 

Advises  surrender  of  insurgents,  420. 

Announced  as  dictator,  426. 

Arrives  in  Manila  on  McCuUoch,  426. 

Commands  at  Imus,  416. 

Concludes  peace,  423. 

Conducts  defense  of  Maragondon,  419. 

Exercises  supreme  control  over  insurgent  forces, 
412. 

Flees  from  Silang,  414. 

Flees  to  Sungay  Mountains,  420. 

Generalissimo  of  the  Katipunan  League,  400. 

Headquarters  at  Bulacan,  421. 

Issues  call  to  arms  to  insurgents,  401. 

Issues  proclamation  to  Insurgents,  426. 

Mentioned,  429,  433. 

Proclamations,  428. 
Aguinaldo,  Sil  vcstrc,  intcndant-general  insurgent 

revenues,  1890-1898,  mentioned,  412. 
Aguirre,  Spanish  general,  mentioned,  396, 402, 404, 

405. 
Agusan,  P.  I.,  engagements  at,  15, 139. 
Agus  River,  P.  I. 

Bridges,  302,  395,  398. 

Movement  of  troops,  301,  345. 


Agustin,  Spanish  Captain-General,  P.  I.,  men- 
tioned, 398. 

Aileen,  U.  S.  gunboat,  mentioned,  6. 

Alabama,  U.  S.  battleship,  mentioned,  6. 

Alabama,  State»f. 
Encampment,  militia,  65. 
Militia,  inspection,  64. 

Alaska,  Territory  of,  movement  of  troops,  1,  4,  6. 

Albany,  Or^.,  encampment  and  practice  march, 
39. 

Albay,  U.  S. gunboat,  fired  on  at  Patotol,  P.  I.,  366. 

Alberte,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Spanish  army,  men- 
tioned, 430. 

Alberto,  Jos^,  Surigao  rioter,  mentioned,  264. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,   Indian   Agency,  tribes 
and  number,  31. 

Alcalde,  Felipe,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  264. 

Alcalde,  Maximino,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  264. 

Alcatraz  Island.  Cal.,  movement  of  troons,  2,  88. 

Alcoholism  In  Philippines,  report,  193. 

Aleshire,  James  B.,  Major,  Q.  M.  Dept.,  men- 
tioned, 179. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  annual  parade,  13. 

Alfonso,  Cavite,  P.  I.,  population,  411. 

Alfonso.  Royna,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  267. 

Alfonso  XII,  Fort,  Jolo,  P.  I.,  construction,  386. 

Alfonso  XIII,  Paragua,  P.  I.,  telephone  line  to, 
309. 

Aliaga,  P.  I.,  engagement  at,  421. 

Alice,  Tex.,  extension  of  San  Antonio  and  Aran- 
sas Pass  Rwy.,  102. 

Aliudin,  Dato,  Moro  chief,  visits  camp,  351. 

Allen,  J.  H.,  1st  Lieut.,  Med.  Dept.,  mentioned, 
332,338. 

Allen,  Robert  H.,  Captain,  29th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 318. 

Almeyda,  Eladio,  Chaplain  Superior,  insurgent 
army,  1896-98,  mentioned,  412. 

Almonte,  Spanish  general,  1638,  mentioned,  381. 

Almonte,  Spanish  gunboat,  fired  on  by  Moros,  397. 

Alphonso  XII,  Spanish  vessel,  mentioned,  1896, 
404. 

Alphonso  XIII,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  allotment  for 
barracks  at,  306. 

Alpine,  Tex.,  railroads  at,  101. 

Alpojando,  Simeo,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  264. 

Altoya,  Maximo,  Surigao  rioter,  mentioned,  264. 

Alvarez,  Baldomero,    1st  Sergeant,    Philippine 
Scouts,  293,  294,  295,  296. 

Alvarez,  Mariano,  insurgent  official,  mentioned, 
421. 

Alvarez,  Pascual,  insurgent  official,  mentioned, 
412. 

Alvarez,  Santiago,  insurgent  official,  mentioned, 
412. 
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Alvord,  Benjamin,  Captain,  25th  Infantry,  in- 
spector of  Indiana  militia,  mentioned,  76. 

Amad,  Maharajah,  Jolo  chief,  conference  with, 
369,361. 

Amadeo,  Cavite,  P.  I.,  population,  411. 

Ambal,  quantity  of,  found  in  Sulu  Islands,  P.I.,366. 

Ambulong,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  457. 

Ambutong,  Panglima,  Moro  chief,  mentioned,  361. 

Amai-Buncurang,  Moro  chief. 
Ck)mmended,  326. 
Mentioned,  325. 

Amai-Darimbang  of  Oato,  friendly  Moro  chief. 
Commended,  341. 
Mentioned,  325. 

Amai-Manibilang,  Moro  chief. 
Commended,  326. 
Mentioned,  351. 

Amai-Pasandalan,  Dato  of  Pantauan. 
Commended,  352. 
Mentioned,  332. 

Ambos  Camarines,  P.  I. 
Insurrection.  1896-1898,  430. 
Map  of,  196. 

Amboy,  Wash.,  practice  march  to,  39. 

American  Lake,  Wash. 
Maneuver  ground,  46. 
Rifle  practice,  41. 

American  Biscuit  Company,  furnish  unpalatable 
crackers,  230. 

Americans  in  the  Philippines. 
Influence  on  native  inhabitants,  147. 
Health,  136. 

American  Trading  Company  of  Borneo,  opera- 
tions in  P.  I.,  386. 

Amilul  Kiram,  claimant  to  Jolo  Sultanate,  men- 
tioned, 390, 391,  392. 

Ampuan,  Dato,  Moro  ehief,  surrender,  844. 

Ampuan-Agans,  Dato,  Moro  chief. 
Mentioned,  349. 
Surrender,  350. 

Anabo  II,  Imus  River,  insurgent  intrenchment, 
attack  on,  415, 416. 

Analdo,  Juan,  insurgent  official,  mentioned,  412. 

Anda  y  Salazar,  Don  Simon  de,  Spanish  judge, 
mentioned,  452. 

Anderson,  S.  C,  militia  encampment  at,  65,66. 

Andrado,  Pablo,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  264. 

Andren,  Captain,  Spanish  Army,  1896,  assassi- 
nated, 430. 

Andrews,  Fort,  Mass.,  barracks  at,  59. 

Andrews,  L.  C,  Captain,  15th  Cavalry. 
Mentioned,  842. 
Report,  335. 

Andrews,  Henry  M.,  Major,  Artillery  Corps,  com- 
mands troops  at  dedicatory  exercises,  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  83. 

Andrus,  Edwin  P.,  Major,  3d  Cavalry,  men- 
tioned, 24. 

Andung,  Dato,  Moro  chief,  cruelty  of,  375. 

Angat,  Bulacan,  P.  I.,  insurgent  stronghold,  1896, 
402,403. 

Angeles,  Luxon,  P.  I. 
Garrison,  467. 
Military  reservation,  167, 197. 

Angel  Island,  Cal. 
Clerical  force,  19. 
Movement  of  troops,  2, 7, 11, 19, 89. 


Anglo-German-Spanish  protocol,  1885,  cited,  387. 
Anicete,   Tomas,    Corporal,    Macabebe    Scoots, 

killed,  216. 
Aning,  Juan,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  264. 
Ankao,  Juana,  insurgent  woman,  mentioned,  280. 
Antao,  Dato,  Moro  chief,  killed,  844. 
Antipolo,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  457. 
Antonio  Lopez,  Spanish  vessel,  arrives  at  Manila, 

1896,  402. 
Antonio,  Pastor,  insurgent,  capture.  IS. 
Ants,  white,  P.  I.,  protection  of  clothing  against, 

178. 
Apache,  Fort,  Ariz. 

Indian  Agency,  tribes  and  number,  31. 

Movement  of  troops,  13, 18. 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  post  exchanges,  33. 

Signal  line  to  Fort  Grant,  28. 

Stations  of  troops,  24,  25. 
Apache  Mountains,  troops  from  Fort  Grant  en- 
camp in,  32. 
Apaches,  located  on  Fort  Sill  Reservation. 

Recommendations,  82. 

Report,  95. 
Aparri,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Garrison,  457. 

Improvement  of  harbor,  197. 

Supply  depot,  168. 
Aquillar,  Eugenic,  ladrone,  accused  of  killing 

Captain  Clark,  260. 
Arabic,  use  by  Moros,  P.  I.,  298. 
Aragas,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  457. 
Arandia,    Field    Marshal,  Spanish  army,  1754 

mentioned,  440. 
Arandia  y  Santestabau,  Pedro  Manuel  de.  Field 

Marshal,  Spanish  army,  1754-1759,  mentioned, 

439. 
Araneta,  Don  Gregorio,  member  native  assembly, 

1898,  mentioned,  426. 
Aransas  Pass,  outlet  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  101. 
Arayat,  P.  I.,  military  reservation,  197. 
Arayata,  Arcadlo,  insurgent  officer,  mentioned, 

412. 
Arcadia,  Mo.,  target  range,  improvements  recom- 
mended, 91. 
Arcales,  insurgent  lieutenant,  mentioned,  236. 
Arcaya,  Don  Fernando  de.  Lieutenant ,  Spanish 

army,  1762,  mentioned,  447. 
Arellano,  Cayetano,  member  insurgent  assembly, 

1898,  mentioned,  426. 
Arevalo,  Bonifacio,  member  insurgent  assembly, 

1898,  mentioned,  426. 
Argentine  Republic,  beef  from,  187. 
Argues.  Major,  Spanish  army,  1896-1898,  men- 
tioned, 431. 
Arizona,  State  of. 

Conditions,  ia5. 

Stores  for  military  posts,  67. 
Armada  de  los  Pintados,  Spanish  fleet,  ^7th  cen- 
tury, operations  in  P.  I.,  881. 
Armasa,  Fabian,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  266. 
Armiso,  Vicente,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  264. 
Army. 

Casual  Company,  Angel  Island,  Cal.,  creation,  9. 

Casualties,  12,  13,  14,  17,  216,  221,  347,  349.  350, 
353,357. 

convalescent  Company  No.  2,  transfer  and  con- 
solidation, 11. 
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Army— Continued. 
Enlisted  strength  fixed,  1, 10. 
In  Philippines- 
Health,  189. 
Shelter.  163,  l&l. 
Strength,  Sept.,  1908.  456. 
Offlccrs  commended  for  meritorions  services  in 

Philippines,  35. 
Organizations- 
Artillery,  increase  recommended,  63. 
Ckiafit  companies- 
Second,  6. 

Tenth,  11, 12. 

Twelfth,  5. 

Fifteenth.  31. 

Twenty-fifth.  14. 15. 

Twenty-sixth.  38,  48. 

Twenty-seventh.  14. 15. 

Thirty-first,  14, 15. 

Thirty-second,  17,  38,  39. 

Thirty-third,  87.  38,  43. 

Thirty-fourth.  43. 

Thirty-fifth,  5. 

Thirty-sixth,  14, 16. 

Thirty-eighth,  11. 12. 

Thirty-ninth,  6. 

Forty-second,  5. 

Forty-third,  6. 

Forty-fourth,  6, 12. 

Forty-fifth,  6. 

Forty-sixth,  6, 13. 

Forty-seventh,  13. 

Forty-eighth,  6. 

FifUeth.  6. 

Fifty-first,  6,  9. 

Fifty-fourth,  6. 

Fifty-eighth,  G. 

Sixty-second,  6,  38,  43. 

Sixty-third,  2,  38,  43. 

Sixty-fourth,  2. 

Sixty-ninth,  6. 

Seventy-first,  2,  38,  43. 

Seventy-second,  5. 

Seventy-fourth,  6. 

Seventy-sixth,  6. 

Seventy-seventh,  6, 13. 

Seventy-eighth,  6. 

Seventy-ninth.  5. 

Eighty-second,  6. 

Eighty- fourth,  9. 

Eighty-fifth.  11,12. 

Eightj -sixth,  6. 

Eighty-eighth,  5. 

Eighty-ninth,  13. 

Ninetieth,  6. 

Ninety-third,  43. 

Ninety-fourth,  38.  43. 

Ninety-sixth.  13. 

Ninety-seventh.  5. 

Ninety-eighth,  9. 

One-hundredth,  5. 

One  hundred  and  third,  6. 

One  hundred  and  fourth,  6. 

One  hundred  and  sixth,  39,  43. 

One  hundred  and  seventh,  6. 

One  hundred  and  eighth,  11, 12. 

One  hundred  and  ninth,  5. 


Army— Continued. 
Organizations— Continued. 
Coast  companies— Continued. 
One  hundred  and  tenth,  5. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-third,  9. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth,  5. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-dxth,  43. 
Field  batteries- 
First,  10. 

Fourth,  1,  7,  9, 12.  66,  456. 
Fifth,  9,  10,  456. 
Sixth,  8,  39, 43,  78,  83. 
Seventh,  3.  5,  8,.78.  83. 
Eighth,  39. 
Ninth.  11.  68,  83.  456. 
Tenth,  10, 13,  88,  40,  61,  52. 
Eleventh,  456. 
Twelfth,  24. 
Thirteenth,  24. 
Fourteenth,  16,  68,  466. 
Fifteenth,  16,  96. 

Sixteenth,  6,  7,  9, 10, 16,  28,  78.  83.  86. 
Seventeenth.  11,  12,  16,  96,  99,  297,  801.  842, 

347,456. 
Eighteenth,  10, 12,  466,  456. 
Nineteenth,  8.  78. 
Twentieth,  8,  78. 
Twenty-first,  68,  69. 
Twenty-second,  24. 
Twenty-third,  19,  456. 
Twenty-fourth,  10. 
Twenty-fifth,  16, 18,  297, 319, 322,  332,  336, 838, 

839, 341, 342,  346. 
Twenty-sixth,  89. 
Twenty-seventh,  456. 
Twenty-eighth,  7,  8, 10,  78,  88,  466. 
Twenty-ninth,  12,  78,  466. 
Thirtieth,  39,  40,  42,  456. 
Cavalry  regiments- 
First,  1.  3. 18. 26, 31,  52, 96,  97, 135, 219. 465, 456. 
Second,  1,  7,  9, 12, 19,  65,  68,  69,  219. 
Third,  2, 3,  4,  6, 10, 11, 18,  19,  24,  26,  37,  42, 61, 

62,64. 
Fourth,  8,  9, 16,  78,  83. 
Fifth,  136,  466. 

Sixth,  16,  61,  62,  134, 136,  311,  466. 
Seventh,  65,  97. 
Eighth,  8,  9, 12,  16,  78,  83. 
Ninth,  10,  11,  16,  38,  42,  61. 
Tenth,  3,  4,  6,  6,  10,  24,  26,  78. 
Eleventh,  135,  455. 
Twelfth,  15, 16,  18,  96, 97,  98,  99, 116, 127, 134, 

186,465. 
Thirteenth,  1,  6.  6,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  17,  62, 

63,  M,  134,  185,  455. 
Fourteenth,  3,  4,  5, 18,  24,  25,  80, 31. 
Fifteenth,  15, 136,  139,  223,  224,  242,  297,  301 

811,  819,  322,  832,  838,  342,  843,  356,  466. 
Nineteenth,  7. 
Infantry  regiments — 
First,  68,  136,  219.  234.  236.  237. 
Second.  11. 18.  24.  26. 136. 
Third.  5,  15,  16,  17,  20,  22. 
Fourth,  96,  97,  98,  9(»,  134,  136. 
Fifth,  136. 

Sixth,  1,  7,  8,  9,  17,  78,  80.  83,  84. 
Seventh,  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  7,  38,  39. 
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Anny — C!ontinned. 
OxKanizations— Ck)ntinaed . 
Infantry  regiments— Ck>ntinued. 
Eighth,  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  9, 12,  18,  16,  17.  88,  89. 
Ninth,  1, 16, 19,  65. 
Tenth,  14,  185,  221,  288,  239,  242,  243.  244, 269, 

281,  297,  301,  311,  319,  836,  838. 
Eleventh,  14,  17,  135,  219,  240,  243,  252,  269, 

262,  267,  268,  269,  270,  281,  282,  283,  286,  288, 

297,  311,  836,  837.  838,  358. 
Twelfth,  2,  5,  7. 11, 13,  24,  25. 
Thirteenth,  2,  6,  7,  8, 16, 17, 19,  39,  46. 
Fourteenth.  2,  8,  10,  12,  69. 134,  135,  219. 
Fifteenth,  6,  7,  8. 
Sixteenth,  1,  2,  3,  4, 5. 18,  65. 
Seventeenth,  2,  3,  18,  19,  37,  38,  89,  40,  48, 

134, 135,  311. 
Eighteenth,  5,  8.  18.  14,  18,  25,  38,  184,  186, 

219,  224,  262.  263. 
Nineteenth,  2, 18, 19,  88,  89,  41,  42. 
Twentieth,  6, 12,  68,  69,  83. 
Twenty-first,  4,  7,  61,  58,  54. 
Twenty-second,  1,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  78,  80. 
Twenty-third,  3, 16, 134, 186,  297. 
Twenty-fourth,  2,  3,  4,  51,  52,  64. 
Twenty-fifth,  4,  6,  6,  9, 10,  78,  80. 
Twenty-sixth,  135,  234,  235,  237. 
Twenty-seventh,  15,  135,  243,  297,  301.  811, 

319, 822,  382,  388,  339,  349. 

Commended,  341,  343,  346. 
Twenty-eighth,  135,  297.  301,  312. 
Twenty-ninth,  14, 15, 18. 135, 219, 222,238, 240, 

241,  244,  246,  256,  269,  262,  264,  267,  268,  269, 

270, 280,  281,  282,  283,  286,  288,  289,  291,  297. 
Engineers,  battalions- 
First,  6,  8,  9,  16,  17, 18,  78,  82,  88,  84. 
Second,  197,  198,  219,  282.  310,  311,  312,  313, 

330,341,456. 
Third,  9, 12,  15, 16,  456. 
Hospital  Corps,  6,  7,  73,88,219,284,238,286,288. 
Indian  scouts,  78,  96. 
Philippine  Scouts,  companies- 
First,  218. 
Fourth,  146,  213. 
Sixteenth,  12,  138. 
Twenty-first,  13. 
Twenty-ninth,  14. 
Thirty-fifth,  219,  220. 
Thirty-sixth,  219. 
Thirty-seventh.  219. 
Thirty-eighth,  219. 
Thirty-ninth,  190,  219.  234.  286,  287. 
Fortieth,  219,  224. 
Forty-first,  219. 
Forty-seoond,  219. 
Forty-third,  16, 17,  219,  226,  241,  268,  269, 272, 

273, 274,  276,  278,  279,  292. 
Forty-fourth,  15,  17,  190,  219,  240,  241,  267, 

268,269,270,  281,  282,  283,  286,  288,  291. 
Forty-fifth,  219.  240,  264,  268,  269,  270,  282, 

283,  286, 288,  291. 
Forty-sixth,  219. 
Forty-seventh,  219,  283. 
Forty-eighth,  297. 

Forty-ninth,  241,  269,  274,  275,  276,  277,  297. 
Fiftieth,  297. 

Ammunition  and  carbine  UHed,  296. 
Cholera  and  berl-beri,  190. 


Army— Continued. 
Organizations— ( k)ntinued. 
Philippine  Scouts,  companies — Continned. 
Recommendations    of    Inspector-General, 

173. 
Report,  141. 

Surigao  expedition,  240. 
Porto  Rico  regiment,  10, 12, 13,  60. 
Signal  Corps- 
Alaskan  work  commended,  45. 
Mentioned,  219,  232,  809. 
Signal  supplies  P.  I.,  168. 
Surigao  expedition,  288. 
Aro,  Dato,  Moro  chief,  mentioned,  876. 
Arolas,  Colonel,  Spanish  army,  mentioned,  S9L 
Arteaga,  Major,  Spanish  army,  insurrection  of 

1896.  mentioned,  402,  404,  406. 

Article  of  War,  17th,  convictions  under,  56. 
Artillery  School,  instructors,  84,  36. 
Asheville,  N.  C,  State  encampment  at,  66. 
Assembly,  Filipino,  creation  during  insurrection, 

1896-1898,  426,  428. 
Assinniboine,  Fort,  Mont.,  movement  of  troops  to 

and  from,  8,  4,  6. 18,  61,  52.  63. 
Asturias.  P.  I.,  blockhouse   near,  attacked  by 

Moros,  869. 
Athena,  Or^.,  practice  march,  40. 
Athletics,  army. 

Desirability,  113. 

Instruction,  81. 
Atiajo,  Cabino,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  264. 
Atillo,  Antonio,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  264. 
Atillo,  Francisca,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  264. 
Atillo,  Vicente,  insurgent. 

Captured,  264,  271. 

Mentioned,  280. 
Atimonan,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  457. 
Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Co.,  of  N.  Y.,  contract 

work  at  Manila,  198. 
Attick,  Dato,  Moro  chief,  mentioned,  356. 
Atwood,  Edwin  B.,  Colonel,  Q.  M.  Dept.,  men- 
tioned, 71, 170. 
Augusta,  Ga.,  State  encampment  at,  66. 
Augustin,    General,  Spanish  army,  mentioned, 

425,  426,  430,  431. 
Austin,  Tex.,  State  encampment  at,  9S. 
Australia,  purchase  of  meat  in,  for  Philippines, 

187. 
Ayerbe,  Marquis  de,  author  of  monograph  on 

si^e  and  capture  of  Manila,  1762,  cited,  447. 
Bacao.  P.  I.,  operations  at,  insurrection,  1896-1896. 

416. 
Bacat,  Mindanao.P.L.Spanish  engagement  at,389. 
Bacolod,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Engagements  at,  16,  800,  319.  321,  324-326,  342- 
344,  347,  361. 

Sultan  of,  mentioned,  300. 
Bacon,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison  for,  467. 
Bacon,  Sorsogon,  P.  I.,  Q.  M.  station  selected,  177. 
Bacona  dc  Vistas,  Manila,  P.  I.,  defense  of,  429. 
Bacondo,  Juan,  Surigao  rioter,  mentioned,  266. 
Bacoor,  Cavite,  P.  X.,  operations  at.  campaign 

1897,  416. 
Bacuag,  P.  I. 

Ladrones  at,  259. 
Operations  at,  250, 265. 
Troops  at,  260. 
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Bacnas  Valley.  P.  I.,  movement  of  troops,  261, 
263,270. 

Badajos,  Marcos,  ladrone,  Sorigao  rioter,  266.  . 

Baduradin.  8ultaii  of  Jolo,  death  of,  888. 

Bagonga,  P.  I.,  town  government  of,  149. 

Baguian  Bay,  P.  I.,  troops  at.  261,268,282-283. 

Bagulo,  Benguet.  P.  I.,  quartermaster  station,  177. 

Balle,  Calixto,  insurgent,  escape  from  Surlgao 
jail,  280. 

Ballen,  Cavlte,  P.  I. 
Occupied  by  Spanish  troops,  419. 
Population  of,  411. 

Bailey,  Harry  L..  Major  2d  Infantry,  mentioned, 
24. 

Bajan,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  mentioned,  467. 

Bajaws  of  Sibutu  Island,  P.  I.,  seek  protection, 
864. 

Baker,  Fort,  Cal.,  movement  of  troops,  15,17,19. 

Bakers,  Post. 
Employment  of,  in  Philippines,  174. 
Necessity  for,  88. 

Balaquit,  Carlos,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  236. 

Balanquit,  Fernando,  teniente  of  boleros,  surren- 
der, 1,  237-288. 

Balayan.  P.  I.,  insurrection  1800-1896,  Spanish 
troops  engaged  in,  410. 

Balbuena,  Mllico,  Surigao  rioter,  arrest  of,  264. 

Bald  win,  FrankD.,  Brigadier-<jeneral,  mentioned, 
8, 15, 36, 172,  219, 274,  299,  322. 

Baler,  Principe,  P.  I.,  engagement  at,  422. 

Baliuag,  Luron,  P.  I.,  mentioned,  457. 

Ball,  George  £.,  1st  Lieutenant,  21st  Infantry, 
mentioned,  53, 

Baltimore,  U.  S.  A.  transport,  mentioned,  182, 252. 

Balusan,  Spanish  gunboat,  attacks  Filipino  insur- 
gents, 402. 

Banaran  Island,  P.  I.,  delegation  of  natives  from, 
visit  Bongao,  855. 

Banks,  Fort,  Mass.,  movement  of  troops,  6, 13, 19. 

Baras,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  slave  market,  877. 

Barba,  Miguel,  insurgent  marshal,  412. 

Barber,  Henry  A.,  Captain,  28th  Infantry,  com- 
mended, 306. 

Barozyskowski,   Private,    29th    Infantry,   men- 
tioned, 251. 

Bare,  Estabon,  bolpman,  capture,  260. 

Baro,  Estevan,  Surigao  rioter,  arrest,  268. 

Barker,  John  W.,  Captain,  3d  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 77. 

Barreto,  Don  Ricardo  Estaban,  mentioned,  426. 

Basco  y  Vaijas,  Jos^,  Captain-General,  governor 
of  Philippines,  446. 

Basilan  Island,  P.  I. 
Ceded  to  France,  383. 
Ceded  to  Spain,  382. 
Number  of  Christians  on,  149. 
Piles  for  building  from,  313. 

Bataan,  Province  of,  P.  I. 
Map  of,  made,  196. 
Martial  law  declared  in.  404. 

Bataan  Island,  P.  I.,  coal  on,  169. 

Batangas,  Luson,  P.  I.,  Spanish  troops  at,  410. 

Batangas  Province,  Luzon,  P.  I. 
Engagements,  406. 
Engineer  work  in,  197. 
Ice  machines  installed,  176. 
Insurgents  obtain  possession  of,  430. 


Batangas  Province,  Luzon,  P.  I.— Continued. 
Map  of,  made,  196. 
Military  operations,  188. 
Military  reservations,  16([. 
Operations  during  insurrection,  1896, 404, 418. 
Services  Philippine  Scouts  in,  145. 

Bates  agreement  with  Sultan  of  Jolo,  referred  to, 
151,299,354. 

Bates,  John  C,  Major-General,  mentioned,  2, 14, 
67,78,150. 

Batson,  Matthew  A.,  Major,  Philippine  Cavalry, 
mentioned.  141. 

Battle,  John  S.,  Captain,  lltti   Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 267, 281, 292. 

Bausayan,  P.  I.,  troops  at.  849. 

Bautista,  Diego,  insurgent  marshal,  mentioned, 
412. 

Bautista.  Don  Ariston,   member  insurgent  as- 
sembly, 1898,  mentioned,  426. 

Bautista,  Rianzeres,  Don  Antonio,  member  Fili- 
pino assembly,  1898,  mentioned,  426. 

Bay,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  town  of,  attack  on,  138. 

Bayabao,  Mindanao,  P.I. 
Moros  at,  323, 325, 345, 351. 
Movement  of  troops  to,  833. 
Sultan  of,  mentioned,  382. 

Bayambong,  Luzon,  P.  I. 
Military  reservation  at,  167. 
Surveys  for,  196. 

Bayan,  Guillermo,  insurgent  leader,  424. 

Bayan,  P.  I.,  Moros  at,  823. 

Bayard,  Fort,  N.  Mex.,  sick  men  transferred  to, 
73. 115. 

Beall.  F.  M.  M.,  Captain,  8d  Infantry,  mentioned, 
68,77. 

Bean,  W.  H.,  Major,  Subs.  Dept,  reports  of,  87. 

Beatrice,  Nebr. 
Attendance  of  troops  at  G.  A.  R.  reunion,  3,  5. 
Movement  of  troops,  5. 

Beaufort,  S.  C,  State  encampment  at,  66. 

Beck,  Robert  McC,  2d  Lieutenant,  12th  Cavalry, 
mentioned,  130. 

Becker,  Otto,  Captain,  Pay  Dept,  mentioned,  1, 6, 
120. 

Beebe,  Royden  E.,  2d  Lieutenant,  29th  Infantry, 
mentioned,  264,  268-269,  282. 

Beef,  in  the  Philippines,  229. 

Belair.  Md.,  State  encampment  at,  65. 

Belarmino,  Victor,  insurgent  general,  mentioned, 
412. 

Bell,  J.  F.,  Brigadier-General,  mentioned,  1, 172, 
204. 

Bell,  George,jr.,Captaln,l8t  Infantry,  mentioned, 
234-235,  237. 

Belsondra,  Juan,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  men- 
tioned, 266. 

Belsondo,  Isidro,  Surigao  rioter,  mentioned,  267. 

Benguet  Province,  P.  I.,  sanitary  value  of  moun- 
tain plateaus,  196. 

Benicia  Barracks,  Cal.,  movement  of  troops,  11, 19. 

Benjamin,  Mr.,  mentioned,  363. 

Bennett,  John  B.,  Captain,  16th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 66. 

Bentley,  Doctor,  furnishes  data  in  regard  to  Beri- 
beri, 191 

Beri-beri  in  the  Philippines,  190. 

Beunasar,  P.,  Mindanao  planter,  mentioned,  377. 
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Biacnabato,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  compact  of,  iiurarrectlon 

1896-1896,  423. 
Bickman,  C.  O.,  Ist  Lieutenant,  27th  Infantry,  332- 

333-334.  338-339,  340.- 
Bllomeya,  Marciano,  Snrigao  rioter,  arrest  of.  265. 
Binacayan,  Cavite,  P.  I. 

Arms  captured  by  insuigents,  413. 

Enslavement,  Spanish  and  insurgents,  1896,  402. 
<    Insurgent  attack  on,  401. 

Operations  at,  Cavite  campaign,  1897,  416. 
Binan,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  457. 
Binanjanan,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  457. 
Binlcio,  Nicolas,  Surigao  rioter,  arrest  of,  265. 
Bintong,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  camp  at,  351. 
Biol,  Lncio,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  266. 
■Biol,  Marcelo,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  266. 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  movement  of  troops  to,  53. 
Bltay,  Alejandro,  Surigao  rioter,  arrest,  265. 
Bitay,  Eduardo,  Surigao  rioter,  arrest,  265. 
Blanco,  Eugenio,  Colonel,  commander  Macabebe 

Volunteers,  1897,  422. 
Blanco,  Ramon,  Captain-General,  Philippines. 

Embarkation  for  Spain,  405. 

Estimate  of  Moro  population,  149. 

Mentioned,  394, 400. 

Policy  pursued  by,  insurrection,  1896-1898, 402. 

Proclamation  by,  404.  - 
Blanket  roll,  substitution  of  pack  for,  recom- 
mended, 62. 
Blanket  rolls,  custom  of  piling  by  troops  in  bat- 
tle, 86. 
Blatchford,  Richard  M.,  Captain,  11th  Infantry, 

mentioned,  264, 268. 
Blazguei^  Spanish  Lieutenant-Colonel,  surrender 

to  insurgents,  430. 
Bliss,  Tort,  Tex. 

Courts-martial  at,  123. 

Garrison  at,  108. 

Gymnasium  and  post  exchange,  124. 

Infantry  competition,  128. 

Inspection  at,  100. 

Movement  of  troops,  96. 

New  hosplUl  at,  114,115. 

Riflo  practice  at,  128. 

Target  range  at,  127. 

Telephone  system  at,  128. 
Bloomlngton,  111.,  encampment  of  Spanish  war 

veterans,  69. 
Boal,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  destruction,  387. 
Boards  of  survey,  P.  I.,  usefulness  qnesUoned, 

ITS. 
Bohol,  iHland,  P.  I.,  map  of,  made,  197. 
Bohol,  P.  I.,  escaped   prisoners   from   Surigatt 

arrestctl,  280. 
Boise  Barracks,  Idaho. 

Movement  of  troops,  10, 11, 19, 37, 39. 

Report  on,  42. 
Bolon,  P.  I.,  cable  at.  SIO. 
Bolton,  K.  B.,  Major.  24th  Infantry,  mentioned, 

Bongao.  P.  I. 

Ocoupieil  by  Spanish  troops,  387. 

Shelter  for  troops.  163,305. 
Bongao  Island.  P.  I.,  piles  lor  building  from,  313. 
Bonifacio.  Andrew,  insnigent  general,  mentioned, 

400.412.416.420. 
Bontins,  writer,  164.%  mention  of  beriberi,  191. 


Bontoy,  Inocente,  ladrone;  Snrigao  rioter,  266. 

Bootes,  Samuel  B.,  Captain,  Subs.  Dept.,  men- 
tioned, 120, 124. 

Borneo,  Island  of. 
Expeditions,  16th  century;  379. 
Spanish  sovereignty,  386. 

Borongan,  Samar.  P.  I.,  garrison.  457. 
Water  supply,  228. 

Borotac  Nuevo,  Iloilo,  P.  I.,  attack  on,  15. 

Borseth,  inspector,  Philippine  Constabulary.men- 
tioned,  244.  - 

Boston,  Mass. 
Dedicatory  exercises,  statue  to  Maj.-Gen.  Jos. 

Hooker,  19. 
Evacuation-day  parade  at,  13. 
Installation  of  fire-control  systems  at  posts 

near,  62. 
Wireless  telegraph  stations,  63. 

Bowie,  U.,  1st  Lieutenant,  9th  Cavalry,  A.  D.  C. 
mentioned,  253. 

Boyle,  Junius  I.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Philippine  scoats, 
mentioned,  14. 

Brackettville,  Tex.,  conditions  at,  122. 

Brady,  Fort,  Mich. 
Buildings  in  course  of  construction,  71. 
Movement  of  troops,  12, 16,^. 
Rifle  range,  75. 

Brandies,    Lieutenant-Colonel,    Spanish    army, 
mentioned,  898. 

Branson,  C.  M.,  Private,  Co.  E,  11th  Infantry, 
death  of, -329. 

Bridge  of  Spain,  Manila,  dredging  channel  from, 
199. 

British  North  Borneo  Company. 
Letter  of  incorporation,  887. 
Spanish  sovereignty  relinquished  to  land  of. 
386. 

Brooke,  John  R.,  Major-General,  retired,  men- 
tioned, 2. 

Brooklyn,  U.  S.  cruiser,  participation  in  maneu- 
vers, 6. 

Brosius,  S.  G.,  report  on  abandonment  of  Fort 
Clark,  Tex.,  103. 

Brown,  A.  W.,  1st  Lieutenant,  27th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 332, 338, 342-343, 345. 

Brown,  Earle  H.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Engr.  Gorps, 
mentioned,  336,338-339. 

Brown,  Fort,  Tex. 
Increased  allotment  of  troops  neoeasary,  108. 
Inspection  of,  100. 
Movement  of  troops,  96. 
Pier  construction  work,  124. 
Protection  work  at.  111. 
Target  range,  127. 
Telephone  system.  128. 

Brown,  John  W.,  Sergeant.  Troop  E.  15th Cavalry, 
wounded,  353. 

Brown,  Lytle,  1st  Lieutenant,  Engr.  Corps,  men- 
Uoned.  197-198. 

Brown.  Robert,  Sergeant.   15Ch  Cavalry,  men- 
tioned, 347. 

Brown,  T.  W.,M  Lieutenant,  27th  Inliantiy,  men- 
tioned, 342. 

Brown.  W.  F..  Ist  Lieutenant,  lOth  Infantry,  men- 
tioned. 23^239,242. 

Brown.  W.  S.,  Ist  Lieutenant,  10th  Infantry,  men- 
tioiml,  a69,280.tfl. 
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Browngville,  Tex. 

Bailroad  connectioDs,  100, 102, 106. 

Strategic  importance,  102, 106. 

Telegraph  operator  at,  128. 
Brash,  Daniel  H.,  Major,  25th  Infimtry,  reports,  86. 
Bryan.W.  R.,  Private,  Co.  E,  11th  Infantry,  recom- 

mended  for  certificate  of  merit,  829. 
Bubb,  John  W.,  Colonel,  12th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 24. 
Bucayanan,  P.  I. 
•   Expedition  of  Captain  Pershing  through,  845. 

Moros,  323. 
Buck,  W.  R.,  Major,  3d  Infantry,  mentioned,  76. 
Buena  Vi8ta,  P.  I.,  troops  at,  248. 
Buencamino,  Felipe. 

Conference  with  Aguinaldo,  426. 

Letter  to  General  Augustin,  428. 
Buffalo  Gap,  8.  DaiE.,  movement  of  troops,  54. 
Buford,  U.  9.  A.  transport,  1,  3,  6. 
Bugsucan,  P.  I. 

Movement  of  troops,  268,  282. 

Outlaws  at,  282. 
Bull,  Spanish  general,  mentioned,  398. 
Building  materials,  163. 

Building  operations,  Dept.  of  the  Visayas,  P.  I.,  227. 
Bula  Casas,  Mindoro,  P.  I.,  map  of,  made,  196. 
Bulacan,  P.  X. 

Scouting  operations,  13, 138. 

Telegram  regarding  ladrones.  145. 
Bulalacao,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  garrison,  457. 
Bulan,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  457. 
Bullard^  R.  L.,  Major.  28th  Infantry,  mentioned, 

309,353. 
Bulacan,  P,I. 

Conditions,  424. 

Insurgent  operations,  1896-97,  402,420. 

Insurrection,  400,  401. 
Bulusan,  Spanish  gunboat,  attacks  insurgents,  403. 
Bumpus,  Camp,  Tacloban,  Leyte,  P.  I. 

Building  operations,  227, 457. 

Establishment,  220. 

Quartermaster  station,  177. 
Bunton,  Charles  £.,  Indian  agent,  mentioned,  80. 
Burial  Corps. 

In  China,  operations,  178. 

In  Philippines,  operations,  267-268 
Burmah,  beri-beri  in,  191. 
Bumside,  U.  S.  A.  transport,  181,  202,  220,  310. 
Burton,  J.  R.,  U.  S.  Senator,  mentioned,  84. 
Bush,  Joseph  C,  Major,  Artillery  Corps,  men- 
tioned, 208. 
Bustd,  Don  Jo84  del,  forces  English  to  retreat, 

1762,  448,  449,  451. 
Butig,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Expeditions  into,  299. 

Moros  at,  325. 

Movement  of  troops,  835. 

Sultan  of,  mentioned,  386,  387. 
Butig,  Lake,  P.  I. 

Report  of  expedition  to,  83& 

Troops  at,  332,  385. 
Butu  Hadji,  Moro  chief. 

Conference  with,  869,  361. 

Mentioned,  862. 
Butuan,  P.  I.,  troops  at,  245. 
Buzzacott  field  ranges,  commended,  806. 
Cabadbaran,  P.  I.,  movement  of  troops,  261. 


\  Cabafia,  Emiliano,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Cabafia  Barracks.  Cuba,  sick  list  at,  61. 
Cable  boat,  purchase  recommended,  63. 
Cables  in  Philippine  Islands,  202. 
Cabuyao,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  457. 
Cacaron  de  Sile,  Bulacan,  P.  I.,  engagement,  406. 
Cadbabaran,  P.  I.,  scouting  operations,  263. 
Cadenas,  Padre,  parochial  priest,  Tallsay,  P.  I., 

assassinated,  420. 
Cagayan  de  Jolo,  P.  I.,  collection  of  taxes,  359, 361. 
Cagayan,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Constabulary  at,  244. 

Date  of  American  occupation,  898. 

Expedition,  report  on,  223. 

Insurrections  at,  244. 

Insuigents  attacked  at,  402. 

Moro  disturbances,  247. 

Movement  of  troops,  269,  272,  273,  274,  275,  276, 
277,  278,  292. 

Reenforcements  for,  224.  ** 

River,  map  of,  made,  196, 197. 

Scouting  operations,  228. 

Shelter  for  troops,  163. 

Territorial  limits,  224. 

Troops  sent  to,  139. 

Valley,  Luzon,  map  made  of,  196, 197. 
Caglited,  Samar,  P.  1.,  Insurgents  captured  at, 

236. 
Cailles,  mestizo,  guide  to  Spanish  army,  1847, 

mentioned,  419. 
Cainta,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  457. 
Calaca,  P.  I.,  Spanish  troops  at,  insurrection  1896- 

1896,  410. 
Calahul,  P.  I. 

Attack  by  Moros,  451. 

Casualties  in  skirmish,  353. 

Fort  captured,  154. 

Ice  machine,  176. 

Moro  fort,  343. 

Movement  of  troops,  844.  851. 
Calamba,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Garrison,  457. 

Headquarters  General  Aguirre,  1896,  404. 

Ice  machine,  176. 

Military  reservation,  197. 

Quartermaster's  depot,  168. 

Spanish  troops  at,  insurrection  1896-1896, 410. 

Surrender  of  Moros,  344,  345. 
Calang,  Alfonso,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Calapan,  Mindoro,  P.  I. 

Capture  and  surrender  of  insuigents,  1. 

Garrison,  457. 

Insurgents  take,  431. 
Calbayog,  Samar,  P.  I. 

Funds  (subsistence  deiwrtment)  stolen,  230. 

Ice  machine,  176. 

Ice  plant,  229. 

Military  reservation,  196. 

Quartermaster's  depot,  177. 
Caldwell,  Private,  Company  F,  Eleventh  Infantry, 

mentioned,  831. 
California.  Department  of. 

Ammunition,  insufficient  allowance  for  seacoast 
guns,  22,24. 

Artillery,  report  regarding,  22. 

Character  of  work  transacted  at  headquar- 
ters, 19. 
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California,  Department  of— Oontinned. 

Desertions,  21. 

Galleries,  targret,  recommendation  for,  23. 

Maj.  Gen.  Mac  Arthur  assumes  command  of,  14. 

Militia- 
Inspectors,  20. 
Instruction,  20. 

Movement  of  troops,  19. 

Need  of  increased  clerical  force,  19. 

Officers'  schools,  21. 

Report  of  commanding  general,  19. 

Target  practice,  23. 
Calle  principale,  Manila,  P.  I.,  bridge  at,  1&9. 
Calo,  Basilio,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Calo,  Victor,  Surigao  rioter,  mentioned,  265. 
Caloocan,  P.  I. 

Attack  on,  by  members  of  the   Katipunan 
League,  1896,  460. 

Garrison,  457. 

Shelter  for  troops,  163. 
Calumpit,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Garrison,  457. 

Military  depot  at,  168. 
Calung,  Dato,  Moro  chief,  reasons  for  friendliness, 

368. 
Camalig,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  457. 
Camansi  (or  Slnukuran),  P.  I.,  insurgent  strong- 
hold, captured  1897,  422. 
Camaro,  Valero,  insurgent  chief. 

Mentioned,  293. 

Killed,  296. 
Camden,  S.  C,  State  encampment  at,  65,  66. 
Cameron,  Francis  H.,  jr.,  Ist  Lieutenant,  15th  Cav- 
alry, mentioned,  277. 
Cameron,  Valero,  insurgent  leader,  engagement 

with,  17. 
Camiguin  Island,  P.  I. 

Census  taker  driven  from,  294. 

Engagements,  17, 139. 

Expedition,  report,  224. 
"Campana  de  Filipinas,  la  Division  Lachambre," 

cited,  399. 
Cana,  Candido,  Surigao  rioter,  arrest,  265. 
Canal,  InteroceanIc,importanceof  Mexican  fron- 
tier posts  in  connection  with  construction,  108. 
Canayan,  Isabels,  P.  I. 

Beri-beri  at,  191. 

Expedition  to,  845. 
Cando,  Julian,  insurgent  marshal,  mentioned, 

412. 
Canteen. 

Abolition  of,  condemned,  123. 

Philippine  Islands,  recommendations  regard- 
ing, 178. 

Recommendation  as  to,  by  commanding  gen- 
eral, Dept.  Colorado,  33. 
Canby,  Fort,  Wash. 

Guard  of  enlisted  men,  48. 

Movement  of  troops  to,  2. 

Troops  at,  87. 
Canit,  P.  I.,  native  town  of  EmiUo  Aguinaldo,  401. 
Gannon,  manufacture  of,  by  insurgents,  insurrec- 

Uon  1896-1898,  P.  I.,  413. 
Cantlllas,  Bonifacio,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Canvas,  use  of,  173. 
Caples,  William   G.,  2d    Lieutenant,   Engineer 

Corps,  mentioned,  197. 


Capote  Indians,  number  of,  31. 

CarabaoB,  in  P.  I. 
Surigao  expedition,  285,  286. 
ITnsuitability  for  road  construction,  896. 

Caraga,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  town  government,  149. 

Carayag,  Pablo,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 

Carbaugh,  H.  C,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Judge- Ad- 
vocate, mentioned,  173. 

Cardenas,  General,  Spanish  army,  mentioned,  419. 

Caribbean  Islands,  captured  by  British,  439. 

Caridad,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  invested  by  insurgents,  401. 

Carlos  III,  King  of  Spain,  mentioned,  446. 

Carr,  field  ranges,  use  in  P.  I.,  306. 

Carr,  L.  C,  Major,  Suigeon,  U.  S.  V.,  mentioned, 
338. 

Carr,  Wm.  S.,  Chief  Clerk,  Dept  Colorado,  men- 
tioned, 28. 

Corralat,  Sultan  of  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  1640,  attacks 
by,  381. 

Carroll,  James  A.,  Supt  Indian  agencies,  Dept. 
Colorado,  31. 

Carroll,  John  A.,  Private,  27th  Infantry  .wounded, 
353. 

Carson,  Thomas  G.,  Captain,  10th  Cavalry,  men- 
tioned, 24. 

Carter,  Wm.  F.,  Private,  27th  Infantry,  wounded, 
353. 

Cartridge  belts,  diversity  of  color,  62. 

Caruthers,  Corporal,  Co.  F,  11th  Infantry. 
Commended,  331. 
Mentioned,  330. 

Casa  Alegre,  San  Juan  del  Monte,  P.  I.,  engage- 
ment at,  1896,  400. 

Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  Indian  Agency,  tribes  and 
number,  80. 

Casamoc,  Pedro,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  266. 

Casana,  Miguel,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 

Casana,  Pedro,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested, 
266. 

Casey,  Fort,  Wash. 
Movement  of  troops,  38. 
Quarters,  43. 

Castilla,  Spanish  war  vessel,  attacks  Insorgents, 

1896,  403. 

Castillo,  Francisco,  Major-General,  Spanish  Army, 

1897,  mentioned,  397,  421. 

Castle  Bros.,  coffee  supplied  by,  unsatisfactory, 
316. 

Castro,  Ignidio,  Surigao  rioter,  mentioned,  265. 

Caswell,  Lieutenant,    Philippine  constabulary, 

mentioned,  245,  267. 
Caswell,  Fort,  N.  C,  movement  of  troops,  11, 15. 
Catalufia,  Si>anish  transport,  arrival  at  Manila 

with  reenforcements,  1896,  401. 
Catarman,  island  of  Camoguin,  P.  I. 

Casualties,  295. 

Encounter  with  insurgents,  report  of,  292. 
Catbalogan,  Samar,  P.  I.,  garrison,  457. 
Catel, Mindanao,  town  government,  149. 
Catilan,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

American  teachers,  254. 

Difficulty  of  reaching,  255. 

Movement  of  troops,  281,  282. 
Catorman,  Pedro,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Catubig,  Samar,  P.  I. 

Movement  of  troops,  234,  236,  457. 

Scouting  operations,  238. 
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Cantilan,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  movement  of  troops, 

288. 
Cavadonga,  Spanish  vesBel,  arrival  at  P.  I.  with 

leenforcements,  404. 
Cavalry  In  the  Philippines,  report  on,  136. 
Cavlte  Arsenal,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Campaign,  insurrection,  1896-1898,  406. 

Cannon  obtained  from,  by  insurgents,  429. 

Derivation  of  name,  411. 

Hospital,  sick  and  wounded  Spaniards  at,  428. 

Importance  as  a  naval  base,  162. 

Jail,  uprising  of  prisoners  during  Insurrection, 
1896,  405. 

Naval,  origin  of,  38. 

Port  of,  surrender  demanded,  162,  463. 
Cavite,  Province  of,  Luzon.  P.  I. 

Conditions,  419. 

Description  of,  410,  411. 

Insurrection,  1896,  401,  405. 

Insurgents  in,  402,  412,  429, 470. 

Map  of,  made,  196. 

Operations,  insurrection,  1896.  403,  404. 

Population  and  number  of  insurgents,  1896-1898, 
414. 

Rivers,  411. 

Roads,  411. 
Cayano,  Eustaquio,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Cayano,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  267. 
Cayey,  P.  R.,  Porto  Rico  Provisional  Regiment 

at,  60. 
Cebu,  Cebu,  P.  I. 

Besieged  by  Tagalogs.  1898,  425. 

Camp,  established,  220. 

Conspiracy  discovered  at,  432. 

Construction  of  quarters.  227. 

Funds  Commissary  Dept.  stolen,  230. 

Garrison,  457. 

Harbor,  map  of,  made,  196, 197. 

Ice  plant,  176.  219. 

Land  defenses,  163. 

Military  depot,  168. 

Movement  of  troops,  269. 

Quartermaster's  depot.  177. 

Spanish  vessel  attacks  hisurgents,  403. 

Survey,  162. 

Troops  at,  1896,  432. 

Water  supply,  228. 
Cebu,  P.  I.,  island  of,  telegraph  stations  on,  232. 
Cedro,  Santos,  presldente  of  Surigao,  P.  I.,  men- 
tioned, 250. 
Census,  taking,  Jolo  Island,  disturbs  Moros,  854. 
Cerezo,  Don  Jo84. 

Sub-lieutenant,  Spanish  army,  262. 

Taken  prisoner,  448. 
Chaffee,  Adna  R.,  Major-General. 

Assumes  command  Dept.  East,  11. 

Mentioned.  57. 144,  299. 

Relieved  from  command.  Div.  Philippines,  8. 
Chamberlain,  John  L.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  1.  G. 
Dept. 

Mentioned,  170.  342. 

Recommendation  as  to  canteen,  178. 
Chapeau,  abolition  recommended,  60,  60. 
Chapel  le,   Monsignor  Placidus    Louis,   Roman 

Catholic  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  Philippines, 

374. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  State  encampment  at,  66. 


Chase,  Camp.  Confederate  cemetery,  171. 
Chemehuevl  Indians,  number  of;  SO. 
Chicago,  111.,  Memorial  Day  exercises,  69. 
Chicago,  U.  S.  launch,  mentioned,  182,  261,  285. 
Chicote,  Jacinto,  insurgent,  mentioned,  280. 
Chicharao,  P.  I.,  ladiones  in,  264. 
Chiles,  8.  G.,  Captain,  Uth  Infantry. 

Mentioned,  828. 

Report,  329. 
China  Relief  Expedition,  officers  commended  for 

meritorious  conduct,  reward,  85. 
Chinese. 

Employment  by  insurgents,  insurrection,  1896- 
1896,  413. 

Expelled  from  Jolo,  382. 
Chiricahua,  Apache  Indians,  removal  of,  106. 
Cholera. 

Dept  of  the  Visayas,  281. 

'Jolo  Island,  863. 

Lake  Lanao  country,  825.     • 

Philippines,  189. 

Sulu  Archipelago,  356,  356. 
Christ,  impostor  proclaims  himself  son  of,  294. 
Christianization  of  Jolo  and  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  early 

efforts,  382. 
Christians  in  Moro  country,  149. 
Christianaon,  Corporal,  11th  Infantry,  mentioned, 

282. 
Chumica,  steamer,  transports  Spanish  reenforce- 

ments  to  Cebu,  P.  I.,  1898,  425. 
Ciclon.  Leoncio,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Ciding,  Juan,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Civil  employees  in  Philippines,  160. 
Clark,  H.  B.,   Ist  Lieutenant,  Artillery   Corps, 

mentioned,  332,  334,  838. 
Clark,  L.  M.,  inspector,  Philippine  Constabulary. 

Arms  recovered,  270. 

Killed,  221,  239,  269. 

Mentioned,  238,  242,  244,  260,  270,  280,  291. 
Clark,  Wallis,  Major,  5th  Infantry,  mentioned, 

66. 
Clark,  Port,  Tex. 

Abandonment  suggested,  103. 

Courts-martial,  122. 

Gymnasium  and  post  exchange,  124. 

Improvements  at,  119. 

Inspected,  100. 

Movement  of  troops,  96. 

New  hospital,  115. 

Recommendations  concerning,  103. 

Seminoles,  117, 118. 

Target  range,  127. 

Telephone  system,  128. 
Clearman,  Lieutenant,  Philippine  Scouts,  men- 

Uoned,  234.  237. 
deary,  Peter  J.  A.,  Colonel,  Med.  Dept. 

Commended,  125. 

Mentioned,  120. 

Reports,  125. 
Clem.  John  L.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Q.  M.  Dept 

Commended,  124. 

Mentioned.  120. 
Clerical  force  in  Philippines,  169. 
Clerino,  Raymondo,  Surigao  rioter,  mentioned, 

265. 
Clifford.   J.   C,    Indian   Agent.    Tongue   River 

Agency,  mentioned,  55. 
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Cline,  8ei:geant,  Company  £,  11th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 329.     • 
Closets,  dry  earth,  P.  I.,  174. 
Clothhig  issue. 

Dept  of  the  Visayas,  227. 

To  Apaches  at  Fort  Sill,  94. 

To  enlisted  men,  86. 

To  troops  in  P.  I.,  178, 174. 
Coal. 

Dept  of  the  East,  58. 

Deposits,  Batan  Island,  P.  I.,  197. 

Oil  boxes  in  Philippines,  174. 

Philippines,  169, 178. 
Coan,  Max,    Quartermaster-Sergeant,    27th  In- 
fantry, wounded,  347. 
Cceur  d' Alene,  Idaho,  practice  march  to,  40. 
Coffee  supplied  in  Dept.  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  816. 
Cofu,  Isidro,  Surlgao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Cold-storage  plants,  P.  I.,  construction,  168, 174.' 
Cole,  Otis  R.,  2d  Lieutenant,  27th  Infantry,  342. 
Colon,  Spanish  vessel,  arrives  in  P.  I.  with  rein- 
forcements, 1896,  403. 
Collins,  Mr.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  men- 
tioned, 338. 
Collins,  Ralph  P.,  Indian  agent,  31. 
Colorado,  Dept.  of  the. 

Adjutant-General's  Department,  26. 

Area,  31. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Baldwin  assumes  command,  15. 

Canteen,  33. 

Changes,  personnel  (enlisted),  25. 

Clerical  force,  28. 

Commutation  of  quarters,  increase  of,  34. 

Courts-martial,  29. 

Engineer  Department,  28. 

Fires,  30. 

Guardhouses,  construction  of  larger,  necessary, 
26. 

Guardhouse  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  27. 

Imprisonment  of  military  convicts  in   post 
guardhouses,  26. 

Increase  in  soldiers'  pay  for  proficiency  in 
small-arms  practice,  29. 

Indians  and  Indian  agencies  and  agents,  30. 

Inspector-General's  Department,  26. 

Judge-Advocate's  Department,  26. 

Medical  Department,  27! 

Military  prisons  in,  26. 

Movement  of  troops  to  Morenci,  Ariz.,  27. 

Oflftcers— 
Scarcity,  34. 
Schools,  28. 

Pay  Department,  28. 

Population,  31. 

Post  exchange,  32. 

Quartermaster's  Department,  27. 

Recommendations  Commanding  General. 
Five-year  enlistments,  29. 
Reward  of  officers  of  exceptional  merit,  84. 

Regimental  bands,  29. 

Signal  corps,  28. 

Small-arms  practice,  29. 

Staff  Departments,  26. 

Stations  of  troops,  24,  25. 

Strength,  June  30, 1902,  26. 

Subsistence  Department,  27. 

Water  supply,  30. 


Colorado  National  Guard,  participate  in  maneu- 
vers at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  8. 
Colorado  River  Indian  Agency,  tribes  and  num- 
ber, 30. 
Colorado,  State  of,  purchase  of  supplies  for  posts 

in,  87. 
Colquhoun,  Wm.  C.  R.,  Captain,  Q.  M.  Dept.,  88. 
Columbia  Arsenal,  Tenn. 

Subsistence  stores  for,  72. 

Troops  at,  68. 
Columbia,  Dept.  of  the. 

Clothing  allowance.  50. 

Compensation  of  clerks,  A.  G.  O.,  50. 

Cooks  for  officers'  mess,  50. 

Commanding  General,  report,  37. 

Department  Headquarters,  additions,  41. 

Deserters,  reward  for,  49. 

Judge- Advocate  Department,  report,  47. 

Lawton,  Fort,  report,  41. 

Militia,  report,  50. 

Movements  of  troops,  37,  88,  8a 

Officers- 
Uniforms,  50. 
Schools,  48.  ^ 

Paymaster,  report,  47. 

Personnel,  40. 

Practice  marches,  39. 

Ration — 
Report,  49. 
Special  guardhouse,  49. 

Surgeon,  report,  47. 

Wright,  Fort,  report,  42. 
Columbia,  Fort,  Wash. 

Movement  of  troops,  37,  38. 

Report,  43. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  State  encampment  at,  66. 
Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio. 

Mess  system,  70. 

Movement  of  troops,  5. 

Number  of  recruits  sent  from,  69. 

Troops  at,  68,  69. 

Water  supply,  73. 
Columbus,  Fort,  N.  Y. 

Movement  of  troops.  8,  9, 12, 13,  88,  d5. 

Troops  from,  17. 
Combes,  P.,  Jesuit  priest,  history  of  Mindanao 

and  Jolo.  374. 
Comegys,  Wm.  H.,  Lieutenant^lolonel,  Chief  Pay- 
master, Dept.  California,  recommendations,  28. 
Comillas,  Pedro,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Comly,  George  B..  1st  Lieutenant,  8d  Cavalry, 

mentioned,  52. 
Commutation  of  quarters,  increase.  34,  90. 
Compafiia  General  de  Tabacos  de  Filipinas,  fur- 
nish vessels  to  transport  sick  and  wounded 

Spaniards,  428. 
Comparative  cost  of  transport  service,  180, 181. 
Compensation  of  clerks,  A.  G.  O.,  Dept.  of  the 

Colorado.  50. 
Comstock,  H.  E.,  2d  Lieutenant.  27th  Infantry, 

mentioned,  832,  835,  338. 
Concepclon,  Adriano,  insurgent  leader. 

Attacks  Surigao,  Mindanao.  P.  I..  14, 139.  221. 

Camp  attacked,  17. 

Mentioned,  239,  244.  251.  259,  260,  262,  264,  269. 
270,  281,  282,  283.  284. 

Reported  dead,  139. 
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Di  Amiral,  Sultan  of  Jolo,  expedition  against,  886. 
Dianal,  Moro  chief,  surrender,  850. 
Diaz,  Victor,  Captain,  Spanish  artillery,  892. 
Dick  bill,  duties  of  War  Department  in  connec- 
tion with,  64. 
Dierm,  Pabao  (Bonifacio),  boloman,  mentioned, 

260. 
Diet,  n.  S.  hospital,  287. 

DiloTino,  Gregorio,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Dilovino,  Juan,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Diocampo,  Valentino,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  2^. 
Dipolog,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  town  government,  149. 
Discharge  camp,  Angel  Island,  Cal.,  movement  of 

troops,  9. 
Disciplinarios,  Spanish  army,  desertions,  897. 
Disposition  of  Moros  toward  United  States,  298. 
Distilling  plants  for  Philippine  Islands.  174. 
Distribution  of  troops  in  Philippine  Islands,  455 
District  of  Columbia  MUitia. 

Inspection,  64. 

Encampment,  65. 
Diz,  U.  S.  A.  transport,  mentioned,  1,  8. 
Dlzon,  'Lorenzo,    private,    Philippine    Scouts, 

wounded,  216. 
Dodds,  Frank  L.,  Major,  Judge- Advocate,  men- 
tioned, 242,  276-279. 
Dolorican,  Antonio,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Don  Juan  de  Austria,  Spanish  cruiser,  transports 

reinforcements  to  Cebu,  425. 
Donsol,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  458. 
Doretio, ,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested, 

266. 
Dorst,  Joseph  H.,  Colonel,  8d  Cavalry,  mentioned, 

103. 
Douglas,    Camp,    Wis.,    allotment    for    target 

ranges,  75. 
Douglas,  Fort,  Utah. 

Guardhouse,  27. 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  post  exchanges,  33. 

Troops- 
Movement,  5. 
Station,  24. 
Dounee,  Mr.,  of  the  Macloud  Co.,  mentioned, 

253. 
Downes,  Camp,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Construction  of  buildings,  227. 

Establishment,  220. 
Leyte,  P.  I.,  garrison,  457. 
Doz,  Mariano,  skipper  of  vinta,  P.  1.,  killed  by 

Moros,  377. 
Drake,  C.  C,  submits  petition  of  citizens  of  Eagle 

Pass,  Tex.,  104. 
Draper,   William,     Brigadier-General,     English 

Army,  1762,  mentioned,  439, 442,  447, 448, 449, 450, 

452,453. 
Drouet,  Mr.,  surveyor  employed  at  Fort  Sam 

Houston,  Tex.,  126. 
Drum,  Hugh,  A.,  Ist  Lieutenant,  27th  Infantry, 

mentioned,  225. 
Dubian,  Joseph,    private,  11th   Infantry,   com- 
mended, 329. 
Ducat,   Arthur  C,  Major,  7th  Infantry,   men- 
tioned, 20. 
Duchesne,  Fort,  Utah. 

Fire,  80. 

Indian  tribes,  number,  31. 

Movement  of  troops,  3,  4. 


Duchesne,  Fort,  Utah. 
Receipts  and  expenditures  of  post  exchange,  88. 
Stations  of  troops,  24. 

Duggan,  Walter  T.,  Colonel,  1st  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 68,  219. 

Dugmoc,  Alfonso,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  men- 
tioned, 266. 

Dugmoc,  Donato,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  men- 
tioned, 266. 

Dugmoc,  Fmncisco,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  men- 
tioned, 266. 

Duguson,  inhabitant,  Lugus  Island,  Sulu  Archi- 
pelago, montioned,  356. 

Dujiols,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Spanish  army,  men- 
tioned, 428. 

Dulce,  M.  Mex.,  Indian  Agency,  tribes  and  num- 
bers at,  81. 

Dumaguete,  P.  I.,  topographical  survey,  196. 
Dunn,  LleutenantOommander,  U.  S.  Navy,  men- 
tioned, 356. 
Dunton,  Captain,  Marine  Corps,  mentioned, 388. 
Du  Pont,  Fort,  Del.,  movement  of  troops,  6. 
Durango,  Mexico,  railroad  connections,  lOL 
Dutch  fleet  threaten  Manila  (1643),  443. 
Dysentery  in  P.  I.,  prevalence,  193. 
Eagle  Pass.  Camp.  Tex. 

Courts-martial,  123. 

Inspection,  100. 

Movement  of  troops,  17,96. 

New  hospital,  115. 

Seminole  scouts,  118. 

Target  range,  127. 

Telephone  system,  128. 
Eagle  Pass,  Tex. 

Citizens  offer  to  donate  land  for  post,  104. 

Railroad  connections,  101. 

Recommendations  regarding  enlargement,  101. 
East,  Dept.  of  the. 

AdjutantOeneral's  Department,  57. 

Inspector-General's  Department,  57. 

Judge-Advocate's  Department,  58. 

Medical  Department,  60. 

Militia.  64. 

Number  of  company  organizations,  57, 

Ordnance  Department,  61. 

Pay  Department,  61. 

Quartermaster's  Department,  58. 

Report  of  Commanding  General,  57. 

Signal  Corps,  62. 

Small-arms  practice,  63. 

Strength,  57. 

Subsistence  Department,  60. 

Tjrphoid  fever,  prevalence,  61. 
Eastman,  F.  B.,  2d  Lieutenant,  10th  Infantry, 

mentioned,  336-837. 
Echaluce,  Bernardo.  Spanish  general. 

Defense  of  Manila,  1896, 400. 

Return  to  Spain,  402. 
Edwards,  F.  A.,  Major,  4th  Cavalry,  mentioned,  88. 
Egbert,  Fort.  Alaska. 

Commanding  officer  designated  as  acting  pay- 
master, 47. 

Movement  of  troops,  39. 

Report,  44. 

Trans-Alaskan  military  telegraph,  45. 
El  Cano,  gunboat,  attacks  Moro  pirates,  384. 
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Dade,  A.  L.,  Captain,  ISth  Cavalry,  mentioiied,  53. 
Daet,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  458. 
Dagaco,  Ramon,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Dagupan,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Garrison,  458. 

MUitary  depot,  168. 

Railroad,  185. 

Report  of  sick  and  wounded,  193. 
Dakota,  Dept.  of. 

Abandonnj^nt  of  posts,  66. 

Discipline,  56. 

Instruction,  55. 

Movement  of  troops,  51,  52,  53. 

Practice  marches,  54. 

Report  of  commanding  general,  51. 
Dakolah,  Dato,  representative  of  Sultan  of  Sulu, 

864. 
Dalahican,  Luzon,  P.  1.,  Spanish  camp  at,  401. 
Dalama,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Moro  earthworks,  350. 

Sultan  of,  acts  as  guide,  350. 
Dallas,  Tex.,  inspection  of  recruiting  station,  121. 
Dammang,  Panglima,  Moro  chief,  mentioned,  361. 
Dandan,  Priest,  president  Katipunan  League,  421. 
Dapitan,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Garrison,  458. 

Movement  of  troops,  268, 269, 272, 275-279, 285, 292. 

Number  of  Christians,  149. 

Operations,  2<11. 

Range,  318, 

Shelter  of  troops,  805. 
Dapray,  John  A.,  Captain,  26th  Infantry,  inspect. 

militia,  Dept.  of  Texas,  121, 128. 
Daraga,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Garrison,  458. 

Military  depot,  177. 
D.  A.  Russell,  Fort,  Wyo. 

Fire,  30. 

Guardhouse,  26. 

Movement  of  troops  from,  8, 4, 14, 18. 

Station  of  troops,  24,25. 
Darlington  Indian  Agency,  land  adjoining,  suit- 
able for  Apaches,  82. 
Dasmariflas,  Luzon,  P.  I,  garrison,  458. 
Dasmariflas,  Perez  Gomez,  Governor  of  Manila. 

Killed,  486. 

Mentioned,  435. 
Datos,  Moro. 

Aristocratic  tendencies,  360. 

Characteristics,  369,  374, 375. 

Characteristics,  bar  to  progress,  369. 

Cruelty,  374. 

Danger  of  losing  friendship  of  certain  chiefs, 
367. 

Friendship,  value,  368. 

Punishment  of  offenses  against,  372. 

Punishment  of,  necessary,  371. 

Regarded  as  supernatural,  375,  376. 

Relations  with  United  SUtes,  152. 
Davao,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

American  occupation,  398. 

Barracks  and  quarters  allotment,  306. 

Ceded  to  Spaniards,  884. 

Electoral  system  of  government,  370. 

Garrison,  458. 

Number  of  Christians  in,  149. 

Shelter  of  troops,  305. 


Davao,  Mindanao,  P.  I.— Continued. 

Target  range,  314. 

Town  government,  149. 
Davis,  C.  £.  L.  B.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,   Engr. 
Corps. 

Map  of  Manila,  444. 

Mentioned,  170. 
Davis,  George  B.,  Major,  Subs.  Dept.,  reports,,  27. 
Davis,  George  W.,  Major-General. 

Assigned  to  command  Div.  Philippines,  8. 

MenUoned,  241, 247, 299, 272, 274, 303, 347. 352, 859. 
361,  379,  399. 

Reports,  131. 
Davis,  Fort,  Alaska. 

Advisability  of  maintaining,  46. 

Commmanding  officer  as  acting  paymaster,  4. 

Location  for  sanitarium,  115. 

Movement  of  troops,  2,  88. 

Report  on,  45. 
Davison,  P.  W.,  Captain,  22d  Infantry,  mentioned, 

93. 
Dean,  Warren,  Lieutenant,  15th  Cavalry,  men- 
tioned, 355. 
De  Anda,  Spanish  Captain-General,  mentioned, 

382. 
De  Armond,  E.  H.,  2d  Lieutenant,  Artillery  Corps, 

mentioned,  342,  348. 
De  Castro,  Don  Francisco,  Spanish  Colonel  of  En- 
gineers, mentioned,  407. 
Decentralization  of  administrative  power,  desira- 
bility, 59,  62. 
De  Dios,  Emiliano  Riego,  General,   insurgent 

leader,  mentioned,  419,  424,  425. 
Defiance,  Fort,  Ariz.,  Indian  agency,  30. 
De  Forest  Co.,  wireless  telegraph  contracts,  63. 
De  Funiak,  F.  R.,  jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  11th  Infantry. 

mentioned,  267,  269. 
De  Jovellor,  Spanish  Govemor*General,  Philip- 
pines, report,  387,  888. 
Delaplane,  Channing  E.,  2d  Lieutenant,  11th  In- 
fantry, mentioned,  17,  261, 268,  269,  271,  281,  282, 

284. 
Delaware,  Artillery  District,  wireloas  telegraph 

station,  63. 
Delaware,  State  of,  inspection  of  militia,  64. 
Dei  Rio,  Tex.,  transportation  facilities,  102. 
Demano,  Urbano,  insurgent,  mentioned,  280. 
Deems,  Clarence,  jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Artillery 
Corps. 

Commended,  346. 

Mentioned,  332,  342. 
Dent,  E.  J.,  Lieutenant,  Engr.  Corps,  mentioned, 

196,  311. 
Dental  office,  establishment,  Dept.  of  the  Lakes, 73. 
Dental  surgeons. 

Additional,  Dept.  of  the  Lakes,  73. 

Duties,  onerous,  73. 

Increase,  88. 

Recommendations  regarding,  116. 
Depositary,  U.  S.,  establishment  at  Manilc,  201. 
Deserters  from  Mexican  army,  extraditiolt  of,  107. 
Desertions,  Dept.  of  the  Missouri,  number,  92. 
Dcspujol,  Spanish  General,  mentioned,  394. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  parade  of  Spanish  War  Veterans, 

8,69. 
Dewey,  George,  Admiral,  U.  S.  Navy,  mentioned, 
.     428. 
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£1  Paso,  Tex. 
Desertion  of  soldiers,  107. 
Garrison,  increase  recommended,  100. 
Importance  as  a  military  post,  104. 
Military  telegraph,  128. 
Strategic  importance,  108. 

Electric  railways,  P.  I. 
Iligan  to  Marahui,  Mindanao,  614. 
Manila,  Luzon,  165. 

Elk  City,  Mcbr.,  attendance  of  troops  at  O.A.tt. 
reunion,  6. 

Elm  Springs,  Nebr. 
Movement  of  troops,  5, 6, 7. 

Elonso,  Lieutenant,  Spanish  army,  heroic  defense 
of  Baler,  P.  I.,  1898,  431. 

Elsusura,  Pedro,  ladrone,  Surlgao  rioter,  arrest  of, 
266. 

Eltingc,  Le  Roy,  Captain,  15th  Cavalry,  men- 
tioned, 355, 358. 360. 

Elunda,  Francisco,  ladrone,  Surlgao  rioter,  men- 
tioned, 266. 

Emil,  Oenario,  Private,  Philippine  Constabulary, 
death,  255. 

Empata,  Estanislao.  ladrone,  Surlgao  rioter,  men- 
tioned, 266. 

Encampments,  Army  and  Militia,  season  for,  67. 
Combined— 
Dept.  of  the  East,  list  of,  65. 
National  Guard,  Wash.,  39. 
Washington  and  Oregon,  50. 

Encyclopedia  Britannlca,  article  on  fortifications 
of  Manila,  444. 

England,  assistance  to  Spain,  insurrection  1896, 
401. 

England,  subjects  given  equal  rights  in  Philip- 
pines with  those  of  Spain  and  Germany,  387. 

England,  Lloyd,  Captain,  Artillery  Corps,  men- 
tioned, 66. 

English  in  Philippines,  1762, 382-383. 

English  treaty  with  Sultan  of  Jolo.  1849,  884. 

Engineers,  battalion  from  Washington  Barracks, 
D.  C,  encampment  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J..  66. 

Engracio,  Francisco,  Insurgent  marshal,  412. 

Enlisted  men,  discbarge  of,  in  Philippines,  169. 

Enlistment,  three-year,  condemned.  123. 

Epaulets,  abolition  of,  recommended,  50, 60. 

Equipments. 
Complaint  against  stu£Fed  leather.  74. 
Manufacture  at  San  Antonio  Arsenal,  Tex.,  110. 

Ermita,  P.  I..  British  operations,  1762.  439.448-449. 

Errard  de  Bar,  le  Due,  Engineer  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  mentioned,  436. 

Escollada,  Francisco,  Surlgao  rioter,  arrest  of, 

/DO. 

Escultura,  Alijo.  Surlgao  rioter,  265. 

Eskimos,  Alaskan,  docility,  46. 

Espinosa,  Bueno,  Lieutenant,  Spanish  army, 
death.  397. 

Espirat,  Daniel,  Surlgao  rioter,  mentioned,  265. 

Espirat,  Sancho,  Surlgao  rioter,  mentioned.  265. 

Esridge,  O.  S.,  1st  Lieutenant.  27th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 348. 

Estoque,  Vicente,  Surlgao  rioter,  mentioned,  265. 

Estralla,  leads  insurgent  forces  at  Silang.  1896- 
1896.  414. 

Estrella,  Nicolas.  Filipino  insurgent  marshal. 412. 

Ethan  Allen,  Fort,  Vt.,  movement  of  troops,  19. 


European  troops,  number  in  P.  I.  during  insur- 
rection, 1896,  400. 

Evangelista,  Edilberto,  insurgent  general,  men- 
tioned, 412. 

Everhart,  Private,  Co.  F,  11th  Infantry. 
Commended,  881. 
Mentioned,  830. 

Examinations  for  promotion,  recommendations 
commanding  general  Dept.  Mo.,  86. 

Expenditures,  Army  and  Navy  In  Philippines,  158. 

Fabrian.  ladrone,  Surlgao  rioter,  mentioned,  266. 

Fabula,  Claras,  Surigao  rioter,  arrest  of,  265. 

Facings  on  uniforms,  recommendations  as  to,  70. 

Pallet,  Don  Cesar,  Swiss  subject  of  Manila,  1762, 
mentioned,  449, 453. 

Farcy,  prevalence  of,  in  public  animals,  Min- 
danao, P.  I.,  314. 

Fanlkes,  Bruce,  Contract  Surgeon,  mentioned, 
281. 

Faulkner,  A.  U.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Artillery  Corps, 
mentioned,  1. 

F.  de  Maria,  schooner,  mentioned,  188. 

Febiger,  Lea,  Major,  I.  G.  Dept.,  mentioned,  811. 

Fellu,  Olaguer,  Major,  Spanish  army,  1897,  men- 
tioned, 406,451. 

Fell,  Major,  English  army,  1762,  storms  Manila, 
440. 

Fernandez,  Leon,  Interpreter,  mentioned,  342, 
848,852. 

Fernandez,  Padre  Pascual,  Jesuit  priest,  men- 
tioned, 451. 

Fernando  Po  Island,  Filipinos  deported  to,  402. 

Filipino  insurgent  military  organization,  411. 

Filipino  native.s.  Indispensable  in  road  building, 
mentioned,  415. 

Filipino  ration,  increase  recommended,  281. 

Fillpino»- 
Attitude  during  Spanish-American  war,  425. 
Characteristics,  146-7,  297. 
Desert  from  Spanish  organizations   to  insur- 
gents, 426,  428. 
Militia  organized    during    Spanish- American 

war,  426. 
Punishment  of  insurgents.  1896,  405. 
Service  in  cold  climate,  145. 
Services  offered  to  Spain,  1898,  425. 
Trustworthiness  as  soldiers,  148. 

Food.  146. 

Finlayson,  J.  L..  2d  Lieutenant.  Macabebe  Scouts. 
Commended,  214. 
Mentioned,  218, 215. 
Reports,  217. 

Finley.  John  P.,  Captain,  27th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 277-278-279. 

Finley,  W.  L.,  Major,  A.G.  Dept.,  mentioned, 225. 

Fipney.  Midshipman,  U.  S.  Navy,  mentioned.  356. 

First  Reserve  Hospital,  Manila,  repairs  to,  195. 

Flagler,  Fort,  Wash. 
Garrison,  43. 
Stations  of  troops,  88,  39. 

Flores,  Moro  chief,  mentioned,  189,140,223. 

Florida,  State  of. 
Encampment  of  State  troops,  65. 
Inspection  of  militia,  64. 

Floods  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 
Relief  of  sufferen,  87. 
Report  83. 
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Flour,  packing  In  tins  for  Philippines,  con- 
demned, 230. 

Fock,  Dr.,  of  Batavia,  cit«d  as  to  beri-beri,  191. 

Fogarty,  Patrick  J.,  Private,  27th  Infantry, 
wounded,  363. 

Foley,  Hamilton,  Lieutenant,  5th  Cavalry,  men- 
tioned, 175. 

Foote,  Morris  C,  Colonel,  28th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 301. 

Forage,  P.  I.,  cost,  178. 

Forbes-Waterhouse  sterilizers,  commended,  228, 

Forbush,  W.  C,  Colonel,  12th  Cavalry,  relieved 
from  command,  Dept.  of  Tex.,  10,  96. 

Ford,  P.  I. 
Station  abandoned,  282. 
Troops  at.  268. 

Foreman,  John,  author  of  "The  Philippine 
Islands,"  cited,  399,  444. 

Forsyth,  William  D.,  1st  Lieutenant,  15th  Cav- 
alry, mentioned,  326, 348. 

Foster,  Herbert  S.,  Major,  12th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 24. 

Foster,  Leo  F.,  Captain,  Artillery  Corps,  men- 
tioned, 66. 

Foster,  Martin,  Private,  Co.  £,  11th  Infantry, 
wounded,  829. 

Foster,  Victor  S.,  2d  Lieutenant,  15th  Cavalry, 
mentioned,  348. 

Foulkes,  B.,  contract  surgeon,  mentioned, 288, 289. 

Francisco,  Pedro,  Filipfno  insurgent  chief  (1896), 
mentioned,  402. 

Frank,  Burton  S.,  Private, 27th  Infantry,  death, 
353. 

Frank,  Hans,  Ist  Lieutenant,  Philippine  Scouts, 
mentioned,  241, 265, 269, 272-274, 292. 

Fremont,  Fort,  S.  C,  construction  of  barracks 
recommended,  59. 

French,  F.  H.,  Major,  16th  Infantry,  mentioned, 
66. 

Friars,  Religious  Order,  P.  L 
Opposition      "Liga     Filipina"      (Katipunan 

League),  399. 
Spanish  reformation  of,  424. 

Fries,  A.  A.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Engr.  Corps,  men- 
tioned, 198,  313,  332,  334,  335. 

Fries,  Claude  S.,  Ist  Lieutenant,  27th  Infantry, 
mentioned,  332,  338,  342. 

Frolic,  U.  S.  S.,  party  from,  attacked  near  Maibun. 
P.  I.,  356. 

Frost,  Everard  C,  Interpreter,  Surigao  expedi- 
tion, 280,  292. 

Funds,  civil,  P.  I.,  captured  by  insurgents,  14. 

Funston,  Frederick,  Brigadier-General. 
Mentioned,  24. 

Report  as  commander,  Dept.  of  the  Colorado 
37. 

Galbi,  Martin,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  men 
tioned,  266. 

Gabino,  Zambales,  religious  fanatic,  P.  I.,  men 
tioned,  424. 

Galbls,  Spanish  brigadier-general,  mentioned 
402,  404-405,  407-408,  414. 

Gallehcr,  Paul  C,  1st  Lieutenant,  29th  Infantry 
Mentioned,  245,  251.  256,  261,  268,  269.  281. 
Reports,  255. 

Galmes,  Guillermo,  Moro  chief,  cruelty  of,  375. 


Galoneda,  Callxto,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  men- 
tioned, 266. 

Galoneda,  Pablo,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  men- 
tioned, 266. 

Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  Indian  Agency,  tribes  and  num- 
ber, 30. 

Galveston,  Tex. 
Engineer  headquarters,  126. 
Military  importance,  100, 109. 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  R.  R., 
Texas,  military  importance,  100. 

Galvez,  Spanish  engineer  officer,  mentioned, 398. 

Galvin,  Matthew,  Sergeant,  Hospital  Corps,  com- 
mended, 291. 

Gamana,  Calixto,  Surigao  rioter,  meutioned,  266. 

Gambling,  vice  of  Moros,  374. 

Game,  Clyfford,  ist  Lieutenant,  lltli  Infantry, 
mentioned,  329, 330,  331,  336. 

Gamoton,  Surigao,  P.  I. 
Ladrones  captured  at,  241. 
Movement  of  troops,  260,  262,  268.  279,  282,  283. 
Outlaws  at,  15,  256. 

Gamour,  Dato  of  Tugaya,  P.  I.,  mentioned,  348. 

Ganasi,  Sultan  of,  commended,  326. 

Gandara  River,  forks  of,  Samar.  P.  I.,  458.    . 

Ganduali,  Sultan  of,  mentioned,  324,  334,  3S5,  339. 

Garcia,  Don  Pantaleon. 
Native  member  assembly,  P.  I.,  1898, 426. 
Mentioned,  426. 

Garcia,  Provincial  Governor,  Dept.  Visayas,  14. 
Suspended,  270. 

Gardaqui,  Spanish  gunboat,  mentioned,  398. 

Garde,  Felipe,  Captain,  Spanisharmy,  mentioned, 
396. 

Gardens  at  posts,  recommendations  regarding,  87. 

Gardenbire,  Wm.  C,  2d  Lieutenant,  15th  Cavalry, 
mentioned,  348. 

Gardner,  Cornelius,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  21st  In- 
fantry, mentioned,  54. 

Garfin  (Dodong),  insurgent  Captain,  mentioned, 
237. 

Garlington,  £.  A.,  Colonel,  I.  G.  Dept.,  mention- 
ed, 69. 

Garrisons,  advantages  of  large,  81. 

Garse,  Francisco.  Surigao  rioter,  mentioned,  265. 

Gata,  Fort,  Mindanao. 
Attack  on,  349. 
Casualties.  353. 
Movement  of  troops,  325,  326,  348. 

Gatley,  G.  G.,  Captain,  Artillery  Corps. 
Commended,  352. 
Mentioned,  99,  342,  344,  348. 

Gauan,  Lake  Butig,  P.  I.,  engagement  at,  332. 

Gemena,  Eleriso,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 

Genato,  Don  Manuel,  native  member  consulta- 
tive assembly,  P.  I.,  1898,  mentioned,  426. 

General   Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  patients 
transferred  to,  73. 

General  Service  and  Staff  College. 
Instruction,  34,  36. 
Recommendations,  93. 
War  Department  supervision,  80. 

General  Staff. 
Act  of  Congress  establishing,  12. 
Examination  of  officers  for  promotion,  86. 

George  H.  Thomas,  Camp,  Georgia. 
Health,  61, 
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Georgia,  State  of. 
Encampment,  65, 66. 
Inspection  of  militia,  64. 

Oerhardt,  Charles,  Captain,  8th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 52. 

German  vessels,  seized  for  carrying  arms,  etc.,  to 
Moros,  385. 

Geronimo,  Indian  chief,  mentioned,  105. 

Gesta,  Damaso,  8urigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 

Get'ty,  Fort,  8.  C,  movement  of  troops,  11, 15. 

Getty,  Robert  N.,  Major,  1st  Infantry,  mentioned, 
68. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  movements  of  troops,  1,7. 

Gibbon,  Fort,  Alaska. 
Commanding  officer  as  acting  paymaster,  47. 
Movement  of  troops,  3,  38, 39. 
Necessity  for,  46. 
Report  on,  44. 

Gibson,  U.  S.  A.  transport,  mentioned,  313. 

Gigaqult,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  movement  of  troops, 
254,  264.  2t:8,  281,  282,  289. 

Gildenarcisco,  Herman,  Secretary  and  Acting 
Governor,  Dept.  Viscayas,  P.  I.,  mentioned, 
270. 

Giles,  Dr.  George  M.,  report  on  beri-beri,  192. 

Giilespi,  James  R., Quartermaster-Sergeant,  Dept. 
Luzon,  P.  1.,  report,  215. 

Ginger  ale,  use  of,  recommended,  125. 

Giplala,  Prudencio,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 

Giraldez,  Filipino  insurgent  chief,  mentioned, 
402. 

Girard,  J.  B.,  Colonel,  Med.  Dept.,  report,  88. 

Glanders  in  public  animals,  184, 314. 

Glassford,  W.  A.,  Major,  Sig.  Corps,  mentioned, 
170. 

Glenn,  Edwin  F.,  Major,  5th  Infantry,  mentioned, 
174. 

Gloucester,  U.  S.  gunboat,  mentioned,  6. 

Godito,  Vicenti,  Surigao  rioter,  mentioned,  265. 

Goethe,  James,  1st  Lieutenant,  13th  Cavalry,  men- 
tioned, 54. 

Going,  R.  B.,  1st  Lieutenant,  15th  Cavalry,  men- 
tioned, 348. 

Goiti,  Martin  de,  Spanish  officer,  killed  in  1574, 
434. 

Golondaino,  Clarice,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter, men- 
tioned, 267. 

Gomez,  Miguel  Antonio,  Spanish  engineer,  1766, 
mentioned,  441. 

Gonzalez,  Joaquin,  member  of  Filipino  assembly, 
1898,  mentioned,  426. 

Gonzalez,  Don  Teodoro,  member  of  Filipino  as- 
sembly, 1898,  mentioned,  426. 

Goodwyn,  Albert  G., 2d  Lieutenant, 29th  Infantry, 
mentioned,  240, 250, 251, 255,  259, 260-262, 268, 269, 
281,282. 

Gordon,  Walter  H.,  Captain,  18th  Infantry.  A.  A. 
A.  G.,  Dept.  Visayas,  mentioned,  226. 

Gorgos,  Wm.  C,  Major,  Med.  Dept.,  special  legis- 
lation necessary  for  rewarding,  86. 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Washington, 
D.  C,  transfer  of  men  to,  73. 

Goycoa,  Don  Martin,  Major,  Spanish  army,  killed, 
1763,  452. 

Gracie,  W.  B.,  Ist  Lieutenant,  27th  Infantry. 
Commended,  846,  352. 
Mentioned,  332-334,  338,  339,  842-344,  348,  349. 


Grande,  Dato  of  Makadar,  Moro  chief. 

Commended,  326,  341,  352. 

Mentioned,  836,  337. 
Greiger,  H.,  contract  surgeon,  mentioned,  342. 
Grant,  Fort,  Arizona  Territory. 

Abandonment,  32. 

Movement  of  troops,  18,  24,  25. 

Telegraph  line,  abandonment  re<x>nimended, 
28. 

Troops  quell  disturbance  at  Morencl,  Ariz.,  31, 
32. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  of  post  exclian^,83. 
Grant,  F.  D.,  Brigadier-General. 

Arrival  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  10. 

Assumes  command,  Dept.  of  Texas,  10. 

Commands  troops,  dedicatory  exercises  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  Exposition,  83. 

Report,  95. 
Graput,  Juan,  insurgent,  mentioned,  412. 
Gr^g,  Camp,  Bayambang,  Pangaslnan,  P.  I. 

Garrison,  457. 

Quartermaster's  depot,  177. 
Green,  Captain,  Philippine  Constabulary,  men- 
tioned, 224. 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  State  encampment,  66. 
Grennan,  L.  £.,  2d  Lieutenant,  Philippine  Scouts, 

mentioned,  17,  269,  272,  295,  296. 
Griffin,  Ga.,  State  encampment  at,  18,  66. 
Groesbeck,  S.  W., Colonel,  Judge-Advocate.  Dept. 

of  the  Lakes,  relieved,  70. 
Guadalupe    Hospital,    Cavite,  P.  I.,  Spaniards 

treated  at,  428. 
Guanco,  Victorio,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Guevara,    Inspector,    Philippine    Constabulary, 

mentioned,  14. 
Guigaquit,  P.  I.,  troops  at,  245. 
Guimaras,  P.  I. 

Completion  of  cable,  220. 

Movement  of  troops.  238. 

Site  for  quarters,  167. 

Telegraph  stations,  232. 

Topographical  survey,  198. 
Guinobatan,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  466. 
Gusman,  Severo,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  men- 
tioned, 266. 
Habeas  corpus  in  the  Philippines,  suspension  of, 

141. 
Hack,  C.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  V.,  men- 
tioned, 332. 
Hackberry,  Ariz.,  Indian   Agency,   tribes  and 

number  at,  30. 
Hadley.  Elwood,  Indian  agent,  mentioned,  90. 
Hafer,  Samuel,  Private,  27th  Infantry,  347. . 
Haines,  Alaska,  military  post,  43,  46. 
Hall,  W.  £.,  contract  surgeon,  mentioned,  288. 
Hamilton,  Fort,  N.  Y. 

Movement  of  troops,  17. 

Reconstruction,  60. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  R.,  Major,  Artillery  Corps,  men- 
tioned, 66. 
Hamm,  Roy  H.,  Private,  27th  Infantry,  wounded, 

853. 
Hampton,C.  £.,  Captain,  21st  Infantry.mentioned, 

53. 
Hancock,  Fort,  N.  J. 
Movement  of  troops,  5. 
Wireless  telegraph  station,  63. 
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Hannum,  Warren  T.,  2d  Lieutenant,  Engr.  Corps, 

mentioned,  197,  313. 
Hansen,  M.  T.,  Contract  Surgeon,  mentioned,  281, 

289,291. 
Hanaon,  C.  S.,  Private,  Hospital  Corps,  mentioned, 

268. 
Hardie,  Francis  H.,  Major,  14th  Cavalry,  men- 
tioned, 24. 
Hardin,  E.  £.,  Major,  7th  Infantry,  mentioned,  20. 
Hare,  L.  R.,  Major,  12th  Cavalry,  mentioned,  98. 
Harris,  H.  L.,  1st  Lieutenant,  10th  Infantry. 

Commended,  338. 

Mentioned,  336, 337. 
Harris,  Chas.  W.,  2d  Lieutenant,  28th  Infantry, 

mentioned,  15. 
Harrison,  Fort,  Munt.,  movement  of  troops,  1, 3, 

4,  38,  39,  61,  62,  63. 
Hartmann,  Carl  F.,  Captain,  Signal  Corps,  men- 
tioned, 175. 
Hartshome,  Camp,  Samar,  P.  I. 

Building  operations,  227. 

Established,  220. 

Garrison,  457. 

Quartermaster's  depot,  177. 
Harun,  Dato,  Moro  chief,  claims  'Sultanate  of 

Jolo,  390. 
Harvey,    Philip    F.,    Lieutenant-Colonel,   Med. 

Dept.,  mentioned,  73. 
Hassan,  Panglima,  of  Looc,  Moro  chief. 

Conference  with,  355,  368,  369,  861,  362. 

Mentioned,  362. 
Hatib-Aburan,  Jolo  chief,  conference  with,  359, 

361. 
Havasupai  Indians,  number,  30. 
Haversaclcs,  in  actions,  86. 
Hawkins,  F.  B.,  1st  Lieutenant,  27th  Infantry, 

mentioned,  832,  333,  338. 
Hay,  P.  I.,  quantity  used,  178. 
Hayzlett,  George  W.,  Indian  agent,  30. 
Heavey,  John  W.,  Captain,  11th  Infantry. 

Commanded,  338. 

Mentioned,  328,  329,  336. 

Report,  329. 
Heistand,  Henry  O.  S.,  Colonel,  A.  G.  Dept. 

Commended,  172. 

Mentioned.  170,  272,  273,  274,  276. 

Telegram  from,  249. 
Heizmann,  Charles  L.,  Colonel,  Med.  Dept.,  73. 
Helm,  Frank,  late  Ensign  U.  S.  N..  accompanies 

expedition  around  Lake  Lanao,  848. 
Helmick,  Eli  A.,  Captain,  10th  Infantry. 

Mentioned,  299,  319. 

Report,  336. 
Hennecke,  Sergeant,  Co.  F,  11th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 331. 
Henry  Barracks,  P.  R. 

Mentioned,  13. 

Movement  of  troops,  10, 12, 13. 
Hereidla,  Count  of  Terra  Alta,  Spanish  governor 

of  Lanao.  P.  I.,  mentioned,  397. 
Hermosa,  S.  D.,  movement  of  troops,  64. 
Hernandez,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Spanish  army, 

mentioned,  393,  422. 
Herrera,  Juan,   Colonel,   Spanish   army,  men- 
tioned, 401. 
Heyl,  Charles  H.,  Colony,  I.  G.  Dept.,  mentioned, 

69. 


Hibbard,  Inspector,  Philippine  Scouts,  men- 
tioned, 244,  270,  271. 

Hibbard,  S.  M.,  Lieutenant,  Philippine  Constabu- 
lary, mentioned,  16,  241,  245,  264,265,256,  281, 
282. 

Hickok,  Howard  R.,  Captain,  16th  Cavalry,  men- 
tioned, 355.  364. 

Hill  City,  S.  Dak.,  target  practice,  64. 

Hinagnewyen,  Surigao,  P.  I.,  outlaws  at,  17,  282. 

Hines,  J.  L.,  Captain,  23d  Infantry,  mentioned, 
311. 

Hobason,  Dept.  Visayas,  stolen  property  found  at, 
254. 

Holguin,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Spanish  army,  men- 
tioned, 389. 

Hongkong,  China,  Aguinaldo  establishes  his 
headquarters  at,  423. 

Hooker,  Joseph,  General,  troops  attend  dedica- 
tion of  statue,  Boston,  Mass.,  19. 

Hopl  Pueblo,  Indians,  tribes  and  number,  30. 

Horses,  cavalry. 
Loss,  P.  I.,  136, 184. 
Unsuited  for  road  building,  P.  I.,  396. 

Hospital  No.  4,  P.  I.,  196. 
Service,  recommendations,  114. 

Hospitals  and  sanitariums,  P.  I.,  sites  for,  196. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Army  and  Navy  Hospital,  transfer  of  men  to,  73. 
Movement  of  troops,  6. 
Practice  march.  54. 

Houck,  Fred.  Co.  £,  11th  Infantry,  recommended 
for  certificate  of  merit,  329. 

Houston,  Tex.,  recruiting  station,  inspected,  121. 

Howard,  Wm.  D..  Private,  Co.  E,  11th  Infantry, 
recommended  for  certificate  of  merit,  329. 

Howard,  Fort,  Md.,  movement  of  troops,  9. 

Huachuca,  Fort,  Arizona  Territory. 
Fires,  30. 

Movement  of  troops,  4,  5, 18,  24.  25. 
Receipts  and  expenditures,  post  exchanges,  38. 
Troops  from,  sent  to  Morenci,  Ariz.,  31. 

Huertas,  Luis,  Spanish  general. 
Commands  garrison  at  Jolo,  P.  I.,  432. 
Governor  of  Jolo,  397. 
Mentioned,  395. 
Relieved,  433. 

Hughes,  R. P.,  Major-General,  relieved  from  com- 
mand Dept.  of  California,  14. 

Hughes.  Sergeant,  15th  Cavalry,  mentioned,  836. 

Hull,  John  A.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Judge  Advo- 
cate. 
Mentioned,  98. 

•  Report,  92. 

Humphrey,  C.  F.,  Colonel,  Quartermaster  Dept., 
mentioned,  170. 

Hunt  field  ranges,  commended,  306. 
Hunt,  Fort,  movement  of  troops,  9, 13. 
Hunt.  H.  J.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Philippine  Constabu- 
lary. 
Communication  from,  253. 
MenUoned,  262.  263,  271,  280.  • 
Ice  and  ice  plants. 
Construction  recommended,  174. 
Reports  regarding,  186, 187, 188, 189. 
Idian,  Marcario.  Surigao  rioter,  arrest  of,  265. 
Ignaclo,  La  Plata  County,  Colo.,  Indian  agency,  • 
tribes  and  number,  31. 
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Uigan,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

American  occupation,  date,  398. 

Barracks  and  quarters,  allotment  for,  806. 

Cable,  317. 

Cholera,  190,  308. 

Commissary  depot,  306. 

Conspiracy  discovered  at,  432. 

Electric  road,  614. 

Garrison,  458. 

Ice  machine,  176. 

Movement  of  troops,  139,  221,  228,  269,  273-274. 
275,  279. 

Operations,  Tagalog  insurrection,  898. 

Range,  318. 

Roads,  10,  186,  301,  312,  315. 

Shelter  of  troops,  305. 

Surveys,  314. 

Target  range,  314. 

Telephones,  309. 

Topographical  survey  for  Lanao  road,  198. 

Wharf,  813. 
Illinois,  State  of,  inspection  of  militia,  76. 
Ilocano  Scouts,  P.  I.,  number  and  pay,  142. 
Ilocos,  Surigao,  P.  I.,  revolt  in,  424. 
Iloilo,  Panay,  P.  I. 

Beri-beri  at,  190. 

Conspiracy  discovered  at,  432. 

Evacuation,  1898,  432. 

Garrison,  458. 

Harbor  map,  196, 198. 

Harbor  survey,  232, 

Hdqrs.,  Dept.  of  the  Visayas,  456. 

Ice  machine,  176. 

Ice  manufacture,  229. 

Land  defenses,  163. 

Military  depots,  168. 

Movement  of  troops,  238, 254, 269, 271, 285, 289. 

Seat  of  government,  Visayas,  established  at, 
1898,  431. 

Surveys,  162. 

Telegraph  station,  test,  232. 

Troops  concentrated  at,  1898,  432. 

Water  supply,  228. 
Imam,  Dato,  Moro  chief,  mentioned,  334. 
Imus,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Atrocities  committed  by  insurgents,  1896,  401. 

Burning  of  town  by  Spanish,  416. 

Garrison,  458. 

Plan  of  attack  on.  1897,  408. 

Population,  411. 
Imus  River,  P.  I.,  engagement,  415. 
Inana,  Florencio,  Surigao  rioter,  arrest,  265. 
Indanan,  Maharajah,  Moro  chief. 

Hostile  demonstration  by,  358,  360.  361. 

Statement  regarding  juramcntado,  863. 
Indang,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Engagement,  419. 

Population,  411. 
India. 

Beri-beri,  prevalence  of,  191. 

Surra  among  horses,  185. 
Indian  reservations,  Dept.  of  the  Colorado,  area, 

31. 
Indian  schools,  builalngs  for,  at  Camp  Merritt. 

Montana,  55. 
'    Indian  troops  of  British  army,  ration,  146. 
Indians,  Alaskan,  disposition,  46. 


Indians,  control  of,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 

Texas,  100, 105. 
Indiana,  U.  S.  battle  ship,  mentioned,  6. 
Indiana,  State  of,  inspection  of  militia,  76. 
Indianapolis  Arsenal,  Ind. 

Abandonment,  69. 

Sale,  15. 
Infidel  tribes  In  P.  I.,  possibility  of  Christianixin^. 

371. 
Ingalls,  V.  S.  A.  transport,  mentioned,  180, 181. 
"  Inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,"  cited,  899. 
Inspector-Genenil's  Department,  examination  of 

disbursing  officers'  accounts,  57. 
Insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant,  P.  I.,  Ice  sup- 
plied by,  186. 
Insurgents. 

Arms  and  ammunition  captured  from,  1, 14, 16, 
17,  222,  236-237,  350. 

Attacks  by,  14,  153.  186, 221,  234,  286, 339. 351, 429. 

Captures  of,  1,  16,  17,  222,  236,  344. 

Casualties,  16,  17,  222,  225.  339,  344,  349,  351.  853. 

Duties  of  soldiers  during  insurrections.  412. 

Supplies  and  property  of  destroyed  and  cap- 
tured, 235,  334,  845. 

Surrender  of,  344,  350. 
Insurrection  In  P.  I.,  1896-1898,  399. 
Interior  Department,  U.  S. 

Buildings  turned  over  to,  55. 

Decision  in  regard  to  Seminole  negroes,  118. 
International  and  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  military 

Importance  of,  101. 
International  Boundary  Commission,  111. 
Intoxicants. 

Cause  of  military  offenses,  Dept.  of  the  Missouri, 
93. 

Desertions  In  Dept.  of  Texas  caused  by.  112. 
Intrenching  tool,  recommendations  regarding,  85. 
Irene,  German  war  ship,  mentioned.  429. 
Iriarte,  Don  Pedro,  Spanish  General,  1762,  men- 
tioned, 449. 
Irons,  James  A.,  Major,  I.  G.  Dept.,  mentioned,  26. 
Isabela,  Basilan,  P.  I. 

Piles  from,  313. 

Sale  of  Spanish  gunboats,  432. 

Wireless  telegraphy  recommended,  809. 
Isla  de  Cuba,  Spanish  cruiser,  ordered  to  Manila, 

400. 
Isla  de  Luzon,  Spanish  cruiser,  mentioned,  400, 

402. 
Isla  Grande,  P.  I.,  naval  demonstration,  429. 
Isog.  Felix,  ladronc,  Surigao  rioter,  267. 
Israel,  Moro  chief,  established  in  Sultanate  of 

Jolo,  1771,  382. 
Iturriagc,    Lieutenant-Colonel,    Spanish    army. 

mentioned,  398. 
Iv^,  E.  B..  Captain,  Signal  Corps,  mentioned,  28. 
Jabonga,  P.  I. 

Conception  at,  283. 

Movement  of  troops,  255,  256,  281,  282,  283.  288. 

Operations,  259. 

Station  of  troops.  268. 
Jackson,  James  B.,  Major,  11th  Infantry,  reports, 

328. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  State  encampment,  66. 
Jadwln,  Edgar,  Captain,  Engr.  Corps. 

Mentioned,  121.         • 

Reports  on  engineer  work,  Dept.  of  Texas,  126. 
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Jaramillo,  Nicolas,  Spanish  general,  insurrection 
P.  I.,  1896. 

MenUoned,  401.  402,  406,  406,  409,  414,  418. 

Treats  with  Ag^uinaldo,  433. 
Jasmin,  Restituto,  insurgent  captain. 

Mentioned,  234,  237. 

Offer  to  surrender,  236. 
Jaudenes,  Spanish  general,  mentioned.  398, 429. 
Java,  beri-beri,  prevalence,  191. 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 

Aid  to  Kansas  flood  sufferers,  84,  85. 

Desirability  of  post  baker,  88. 

Health,  89. 

New  hospital,  90. 

Recommended  as  regimental  post,  81. 

Rifle  range,  91. 

Supplies  for,  purchased  at  St.  Louis,  87. 
Jehan,  Panglima,  of  Banaran,  Suln  Islands,  men- 
tioned, 365. 
Jervey,  Captain,  superintendent  light-house  con- 
struction, mentioned,  198. 
Jesuits,  Society  of,  in  Philippines. 

Estimates  of  population,  149. 

Work  of,  150. 
Jicarilla  Apache  Indian  Agency,  tribes  and  num- 
ber, 31. 
Jiguinta,  Apache  insurgent  attack  at,  236. 
Jimenez,  Jenaro  Ruiz,  Lieutenant-C!olonel,  Span- 
ish army,  mentioned,  406. 
Joakanain,  Dato,  Moro  chief,  mentioned,  354, 361. 
Jobason,  Surigao,  P.  I. 

Arms  of  insurgents  captured  at,  14,  271. 

Station  of  troops,  271. 
Johnson,  F.  O.,  Captain,  3d  Cavalry,  51. 
Jolo  Island,  P.  I. 

Attacks  by  Moros,  391. 

Barracks  and  quarters,  allotment  for,  306. 

Burning  of  Chinese  quarter,  Kannawai,  Parang 
district,  357,  361. 

Chinese  rebellion,  1662,  881. 

Cholera  in,  363. 

Conditions,  854,  356. 

Datofl  of,  methods  of  fining  their  subjects,  864. 

Disturbances,  803. 

Fall  of,  1850,  384. 

Garrison,  432,  458. 

Qovemment,  298. 

Maps.  152, 196. 

Military  jurisdiction,  297. 

Military  operations,  17th  century,  880. 

Military  station,  177. 

Moro  disturbances,  10. 

Moros  smuggle  arms  and  ammunition,  378. 

Movement  of  troops,  433. 

Naval  blockade  in  1870.  385. 

Proposed  method  for  civilizing,  369. 

Range,  318. 

Shelter  of  troops,  305. 

Spanish  campaign,  1886-87,  390. 

Spanish  expedition  against  Moros,  1887,  386. 

Spanish  garrison,  attacked  by  Moros,  1877,  387. 

Spanish  sovereignty,  386. 

Statibn  of  troops,  243. 

Sultan  of. 
Acknowledges  sovereignty  of  Spain,  1850,  384. 
Spain  confers  honors  on,  888. 
Treaty  submitting  to  Spain,  387. 


Jolo  Islands,  P.  I.— Continued. 

Sultanate,  disputes  regarding  succession,  890. 

Surveys  and  roads,  198. 

Target  range,  314. 

Treaty  between  Moros  and  Spain,  1645,  381. 
'  Trip  of  15th  Cavalry  through,  356,  361. 

Wharfs,  313. 

Withdrawal  of  Spanish  troops  from,  1899,  432. 

Zamboanga,  cable,  310. 
Jolo,  Jolo,  P.  I.,  thefts  in,  358,  360. 
Jolvisano,  Leoncilo,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Jones,  Arthur  P.,   2d  Lieutenant,  3d  Cavalry, 

mentioned,  54. 
Jones,  Thaddeus  W.,  Major,  13th  Cavalry,  men- 
tioned, 63. 
Jones,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Navy,  mentioned,  356. 
Jordan,  C.  S.,  Hospital  Corps,  mentioned,  268. 
Jordan,  £.  H.,  Contract  Surgeon,  mentioned,  281 

289,  291. 
Jordan,  Lieutenant,  mentioned,  235,  237. 
Jossman,  Camp,  P.  I. 

Building  construction.  227. 

Established,  220. 

Garrison,  457. 

Ice,  229. 

Ice  machine,  176. 

Malaria  brought  from,  289. 

Movement  of  troops,  219,  222,  238,  241,  250,  252, 
269,283. 

Quartermaster's  depot,  177. 

Surveys.  198. 

Temporary  camp,  336. 

Water  supply,  228. 
Jovailera,  Luzob,  P.  I.,  458. 
Jugo,  Vicente,  Surigao  rioter,  mentioned,  266. 
Juramentado,  P.  I. 

Cases,  357,  362,  385,  387. 

Spanish  description,  303. 
Kalbi,  Dato,  Moro  chief. 

Mentioned,  354. 

Statement  regarding  Juramentado,  363. 
Kalumpan  Point,  military  reservation,  reduction 

of  area,  162. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Floods,  83, 84. 

Mexico  and  Orient  R.  R.,  101, 115. 

Purchasing  commissary  at,  mentioned,  87.*    . 
Kansas  National  Guard,  participate  in  Fort  Riley 

maneuvers,  8. 
Karnes  and  Cowherd,  Messrs.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

request  pontoon  material,  84. 
Katibun,  Moro,  suspected  of  killing  U.  S.  soldiers, 

363. 
Katipunan  League. 

Operations  of,  404,  424. 

Plot  to  kill  white  officers,  Filipino  insurrection, 
402. 

Referred  to,  399. 
Kaunawai,  Parang  district,  P.  I.,  Chinese  quarter 

burned,  350,  360. 
Raw  River  floods,  bridge  material  and  troops  for 

relief,  17. 
Keams  Canyon,  Ariz.,  Indian  Agency,  tribes  and 

number  of,  30. 
Kearsarge,  U.  S.  battle  ship,  mentioned,  6. 
Kelly,  L.  R.,  Provincial  Treasurer,  P.  L. 

Commended,  329, 251. 

Mentioned,  242. 
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Kelly,  Raymond,  Iriflh  pilot,  killed,  452. 
Kentacky,  State  of,  Inspection  of  militia,  76. 
Keogb,  Fort,  Mont. 

Movement  of  troops,  1-4,  5,  7,  8,  10,  13, 16,  17, 
52,53. 

School  accommodations.  55. 
Eeman,  Francis  J.,  Captain,  2d  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 75. 
Key  West  Barracks,  Fla.,  movement  of  troops,  8, 9. 
Kilbum,  Dana  W.,  Captain,  26th  Infantry,  men- 

Uoned,  335,  336,  337. 
Kilpatrick,  U.  S.  transport,  mentioned,  1,  3,  4,  7, 

13, 14. 
Kindler,  Lientenant,   Philippine  Constabulary, 

mentioned,  45,  259,  267. 
King,  E.  L.,  Captain,  2d  Cavalry,  mentioned,  76. 
King,  Lieutenant,  Philippine  Scouts,  mentioned, 

263. 
Kingsbury,  H.  P.,  Major,  3d  Cavalry,  mentioned, 

52. 
Klnnison,  Henry  L.,  Captain,  29th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 318. 
Kirkpatrick,  Geo.  W.,  Captain,  15th  Cavalry. 

Commended,  346. 

MenUoned,  332,  333,  834,  342,  343,  345. 
Knudsen,  F.  L.,  Captain,   8th   Infantry,   men- 
tioned, 44. 
Kobb6,  Wm.  A.,  Brigadier-Oeneral,  commanding 
Dept.  Dakota. 

Commands  troops  at  dedicatory  exercises  Lou- 
isiana Purchase  Exposition,  83. 

Reports,  51. 
Koester,  F.  J.,  Captain,  15th  Cavalry,  mentioned, 

348,350. 
Kulapo,  Moro,  arrested,  361. 
Labuan,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  cable  service  during 

insurrection,  431. 
Lacabra,  Emiliano,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  ^5. 
Lacey,  F.  E.,  jr..  Captain,  1st  Infantry,  mentioned, 

236. 
Lachambre  y  Dominguez,  Jos^. 

Commended,  418. 

Instructions  to,  insurrection  of  1896,  407. 

Major-General  Spanish  army,  Luzon  insurrec- 
tion. 1896,  406. 

Mentioned,  402,  404,  405,  407,  409,  414,  415. 
Lacondrela,  Rajah  of  Tondo,  mentioned,  434. 
Ladrones. 

Arms  and  ammunition  captured  from,  13, 14, 
17, 18,  214,  216,  241,  256,  258,  26S,  264,  270,  271, 
280,  281,  282,  283,  337. 

Attack  Philippine  Scouts,  12. 

Captures  of,  13, 14, 15, 17, 18,  241,  266,  282. 

Engagements  with,  258,  324. 

Killed,  13, 14, 15,  18,  214,  216,  241,  256,  837. 

Majority  of  Moros  are,  376. 
Ladronlsm,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  report  on,  297. 
La  grippe  disables  Spanish  army,  1890,  398. 
Loguan,  Samar,  P.  I. 

Ice  machine,  176. 

Operations,  234. 

Survey,  198. 

Water  supply,  228. 
Laguna  de  Bay,  Lmeon,  P.  I. 

Insurgents,  1896,  401. 

Streams  emptying  into,  411. 


Laguna,  Luzon,  province  of. 

Engagements,  insurrection,  1896,  406. 

Insurgents  obtain  possesion  of,  1896,  480. 

Maps,  196. 

Military  operations,  188. 
"La  Insurrecci6n  en  Filipinas  y  Ouerra  Hiapano- 

Americana,"  cited,  899. 
Lake  City,  Mtnn.,  target  practice  at,  64. 
Lakes,  Dept.  of  the. 

Abandonment  of  Indianapolis  Arsenal,  Ind.,  69. 

Athletics,  81. 

Decrease  of  employees  in  Quartermaster's  I>e> 
partment,  72. 

Engineer  office,  74. 

Hospital  Corps,  efficiency  of,  73. 

Inspector-General's  Department,  report,  68. 

Inspection  of  militia,  76. 

Judge-Advocate's  Department,  70. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  C.  Bates  assumes  command,  14. 

Medical  Department,  72. 

Military  instruction,  75. 

Movement  of  troops,  68. 

Number  of  recruits  sent  from  Columbus  Bar- 
racks, 69. 

Officers'  schools,  80. 

Ordnance  Department,  74. 

Pay  Department,  74. 

Public  animals,  71. 

Quartermaster's  Department,  71. 

Report  of  Commanding  General,  67. 

Signal  Office,  75. 

Small-arms  practice,  75. 
Lanao,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  province  of: 

Cable,  317. 

Earthquake,  5,  322. 

Expedition  under  General  Weyler  against  Mo- 
ros, 898. 

Expeditions  under  Captain  Pershing,  15,  901, 
320,  342,  348,  353. 

Extent  of  tillable  country  851. 

Maps,  155,  351. 

Military  operations,  153. 

Population,  estimated,  149. 

Roads  and  bridges,  10,  301,  312,  851. 

Spanish  gunboats  scuttled,  898. 

Sultans,  datos,  etc.,  151. 

Surveys,  314. 

Telegraph,  399. 

Water,  character  of,  396. 

Work  of  U.  S.,  156. 
Lander,  J.  Henry,  Mr.,  accompanies  exploring 

expedition  around  Lake  Lanao,  842. 
Langhome,  G.  T.,  Captain,  11th  Cavalry,  men- 
tioned, 279. 
Lansing,  C.  C,  1st  Lieutenant,  25th  Battery,  Field 

Artillery,  336. 
"Lantacas,"  cannon  used  by  Moroe,298. 
Laoang,  Samar,  P.  I.,  Presidente  of,  mentioned, 

235. 
Laraque,  Adriano,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Laredo,  Tex. 

Garrison,  103. 

Military  Importance  of,  101. 

Seminole  scouts,  118. 

Telegraph  operator,  128. 
Lasala,  C,  Colonel,  Spanish  army,  mentioned,  897. 
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Lataan  Island,  P.  I.,  conditionfl,  264. 
Laundries,  post,  eBtabliahment  desirable,  70,87. 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  floods,  17,83-M. 
Lawton,  Henry  W.,  late  Major-Geneial,  men- 
tioned, 141. 
Lawton,  Fort,  Wash. 

MoTement  of  troops,  3, 7, 9, 16, 18, 19, 88. 
Lawton,  U.  S.  A.  transport,  mentioned,  1, 4.  * 
Layno,  Juan,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested, 

267. 
Leacb,  Bmith  8.,  Major,  Engr.  Corps,  mentioned, 

84,90. 
Lead  City,  8.  Dak.,  mentioned,  54. 
Lear,  Ben.,  jr.,  Ist  Lieutenant,  15th  Cavalry. 
Commended,  346. 
Mentioned,  343. 
Leather  and  textile  fabrics,  storage,  San  Antonio 

Arsenal  for  emersrency  use,  109. 
Leavenworth,  Fort,  Kans. 
Examlningr  board,  86. 
Drinking  water,  94. 
Movement  of  troops,  1, 6, 9, 10, 17. 
Post  baker,  88. 
Rations  and  supplies,  iss^e  to  flood  sufferers, 

84. 
Recommendations,  93. 
Rifle  range,  91. 
Sick  list,  89. 
Supplies,  87. 
Target  practice,  80. 
Lebo,   Thos.   C,  Colonel,   14th   Cavalry,   men- 
tioned, 24, 31. 
Le  Compte,  W.  C,  Captain,  mentioned,  336. 
Lee,  Harry  R.,  Captain,  11th  Infantry,  mentioned, 

836. 
Lee,  Jesse  M.,  Brigadier-Oeneral. 
Assumes  command  Dept.  Visayas,  13,  219. 
Assumes  command  at  Snrigao,  14. 
Surigao  expedition,  222. 
Surigao  and  Misamis,  139. 
Mentioned,  1,189, 204,244,245,254,269,270,273,274, 

276,277,278,279,281. 
Proclamation,  247. 
Relieved,  219. 

Relinquishes  command,  Dept.  of  the  Visayas,  16. 
Report,  Surigao  expedition,  288. 
Telegrams  from,  245, 247, 250, 253. 
Lee,  Joel  R.,  1st  Lieutenant,  10th  Infantry,  175. 
Leesbuig,  Va.,  practice  march,  65. 
Legaspe,  Juan,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  267. 
Legaspe,  Ventura,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  ar- 
rested, 267. 
Legaspi  Province,  P.  I. 
Coal,  169. 
Garrison,  458. 
Ice  machine,  176. 
Movement  of  troops,  439,  445. 
Supply  depot,  168. 
Legazpi,  Spanish  general,  takes  possession  of 

Manila,  434. 
Leila,  Maharajah,  Jolo  chief,  mentioned,  362,862. 
Lemrey,  Jos6,   Governor  and   Captain-General, 

P.  L,  446. 
Leon  XIII,  Spanish  vessel,  arrives  in  P.  I.  with 

reenforcements,  405. 
Levantadores,  band  of  insurgents,  engagement 
with,  298. 


Lewis,  W.  F.,  Captain,  Med.  Dept,  mentioned, 

348. 
Lewisville,  Wash.,  practice  march,  39. 
Leyte  Island,  P.  I. 

Map,  197. 

Military  occupation,  138. 

MUitary  reservation,  167. 

Movement  of  troops,  281. 

Telegraph  stations  in,  232. 
Leyte,  Spanish  gunboat,  mentioned,  401-403. 
Liang,  Jolo,  P.  I. 

Burned  by  Spaniards,  386. 

Spanish  troops,  insurrection,  1896-1898,  410. 
liano,  Agoton,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  267. 
'*Uga  Filipina,"  objects,  etc.,  399. 
ligao,  Ljizon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  458. 
Li-ma-hong,  Chinese  commander  of  expedition 

against  Manila,  mentioned,  435. 
Limba,  Gregorio  (alias  Pedro  Concepcion),  la- 
drone chief,  mentioned,  280. 
Lime  juice,  use  of,  recommended,  125. 
Lincoln,  Fort,  N.  Dak. 

Movement  of  troops,  4, 58. 

Post  school,  55. 
Lingayen,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  map,  196. 
Linley  field  ranges,  use,  Dept.  of  Mfndanao,  306. 
Linok,  Mindanao,  Moro  attack,  348. 
Lintogut,  Misamis,  P.  I. 

Cable,  317. 

Cholera,  306. 

Target  range,  314. 
lipa,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Garrison,  466. 

Revolt  of  native  troops,  430. 
liquido,  Maliton,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Lirio,  Alfonso,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested.  265. 
Idscum,  U.  S.  A.  transport,  mentioned,  180,  181, 

305. 
Liscum,  Fort,  Alaska. 

Garrison,  46. 

Movement  of  troops,  16, 17,  89. 

Officers'  school,  48. 

Report,  45. 
Lisondra,  Isidro,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  267. 
Little  Missouri  River,  Mont.,  practice  march,  54. 
Llanero,  insurgent  chief,  mentioned,  404. 
Lubig,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  garrison,  458. 
Lobooc,  Spanish  troops  at,  insurrection  1896-1898 

410. 
Lochridge,   P.D.,  Captain,  13th   Cavalry,  men- 
tioned, 53. 
Logan,  Fort,  Colo. 

Fire,  80. 

Movement  of  troops,  18, 13,  24,  25. 

Post  exchange,  83. 
Logan  H.  Roots,  Fort,  Ark. 

Hospital,  90. 

Movement  of  troops,  4,  5,  7,  9. 

Rifle  range,  91. 
Logan,  J.  A.,  jr..  Captain,  Subs.  Dept.,  mentioned, 

274,288. 
Logan,  U.  8.  A.  transport,  mentioned,  1,3,5,7,10, 

11,13,14,15,16,17,19. 
Logfidon,   Charles    C,  Private,  Co.  £,  11th  In- 
fantry, wounded,  829. 
Long  Island  Sound,  maneuvers  on,  5. 
Looc,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  destroyed,  387. 
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Lora,  Pedro,  Serjeant,  Philippine  Scouts,  com- 
mended, 234. 
Loringr,  S.  C,  2d  Lieutenant,  27th  Infantry. 

Ck>mmended,  341. 

Mentioned,  332,338,342,348. 
Los  Bafios,  Luzon,  P.  I, 

Garrison,  458. 

Military  reservation,  167. 

Quartermaster's  depot,  177. 

Surveys,  197. 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

Dedicatory  ceremonies,  participation  of  troops, 
16,69,79,82,83. 

Moros  boys,  visit  to,  recommended,  328. 
Louisiana,  State  of,  militia  inspection,  64. 
Lozada,  Dr.  Don  Jo66,  native  member  assembly, 

P.  I.,  1898,  mentioned,  426,  428. 
Lubog,  Jacinto,  Surlgao  rioter,  mentioned,  265. 
Lubog,  Pedro,  Surigao  rioter,  mentioned,  265. 
Lucban,  insurgent  chief. 

Efforts  to  capture,  234. 

Mentioned,  236. 
Lucena,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Garrison,  458. 

Military  reservation,  167. 

Quartermaster's  depot,  177. 
Lucio,  Nufiez,  General,  insurrection  1896-1898, 418. 
Lueger  automatic  pistol,  unsuitability  for  army 

use,  174, 317. 
Luesson,  Louis,  Private,  15th  Cavalry,  wounded, 

847. 
Lugtu,  Albaro,  Seigeant,  Macabebe  Scouts,  killed, 

216. 
Lugus  Island,  Sulu  Archipelago,  P.  I.,  disturb- 
ances, 355. 
Lukesh,  G.  R.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Engr.  Corps,  men- 
tioned, 197. 
Lumbayanague,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  Sultan  of,  men- 
tioned, 334. 
Luzon,  Dept.,  P.  I. 

Distribution  of  troops,  455. 

Insurrection,  1896-1898,  406. 

Military  reservations,  167. 

Movement  of  troops,  219. 

Operations,  138. 

Organized,  8. 

Payments  to  troops,  200. 

Strength  of  same,  455. 
Luzon,  Island  of. 

Insurrection,  1896-1898— 
Account  of,  399-433. 
Army  of  Luzon,  organization,  406. 
Buencamino  Felipe,  defection  of,  427. 
Distribution  of  troops,  410. 
Insurgent  successes,  430. 
List  of  publications  consulted,  399. 
Military  operations,  401^06,  412-433. 

Organization  of  insurgents,  411. 
Origin,  399. 
Outbreak,  400. 
Spanish  prisoners,  433. 
Surrender  of  General  Pefla,  426. 

Map,  196. 
Lynch,   John,    Corporal,   26th   Infantry,   men- 
tioned, 236. 
Llanera,  insurgent  leader. 

Followers  wreck  train,  404. 

Mentioned,  402,  406,  420,  421. 


Llenada,  Paulino,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Llorente,  Govemorof  Samar,  P.  I.,  mentioned,  221. 
Lumasa,  P.  I.,  Sangupan  of,  killed,  349. 
Maasin,  Surigao,  P.  I.,  cable,  309. 
Macabebes. 

Insurrection,  P.  I.,  1896,  456. 

Report  on,  141. 
Macabudbud,  Agaplto,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,266. 
Macabudbud,  Gomello,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter, 

266. 
Macabudbud,  Fermin,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  266. 
Macabudbud,  Plo,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  266. 
Macabudbud,  Victor,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Macabudbud,  Victorian,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter, 

266. 
Macadar,  Mindanao,   P.   I.,  reconnaisaance  of 

trail,  388. 
MacArthur,  Arthur,  Major-General. 

Assumes  command,  Dept.  California,  14. 

Assumes  command  Dept.  Lakes,  11,  67. 

Relieved  from  command  Dept.  Lakes,  14. 
Dept.  East,  11. 

Report,  19. 
See  California,  Dept.  of. 

Takes  temporary  command  of  Dept.  East,  2. 
Macasasa,  Dato,  Moro  chief. 

Killed,  ^44. 

Mentioned,  344. 
Macbeth,  R.  G.,  Private,  Co.  F.,  27th  Infantry7841. 
Machias,  U.  S.  gunboat,  mentioned,  6. 
Maciu,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Cabugaten  of,  killed,  341,  349. 

Call  of,  surrenders,  350. 

Engagements,  801,  321,  324,  335. 
.  Expeditions,  8,  299,  324,  341. 

Mama  of,  killed,  349. 

Movement  of  troops,  6,  384,  335. 

Moros,  323. 
Mackenzie,  Fort,  Wyo. 

Fire  at,  30. 

Movement  of  troops,  4,  24,  25. 

Post  exchange,  32,  33. 
Macklin,  Edgar  A.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Uth  Infantry. 

Mentioned,  268.  269,  271,  281,  282. 

Reports,  258,  263. 
Macloud  Co.,  conduct  of  representatives  at  Saii> 

gao,  253,  254. 
Macomb,  A.  C,  Captain,  5th  Cavalry. 

Mentioned,  208. 

Translations  regarding  P.  I.,  cited,  444. 

Translator,  "Siege  and  Capture  of  Manila  by 
the  English  in  1762,"  447. 
Madaya,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Captain  Pershing  visits,  325. 

Moro  visit  to  Camp  Vicars,  3. 

Movement  of  troops,  327. 

Sultan  of,  visits  Camp  Vicars,  8. 
Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y.,  movement  of  troops,  1, 

15, 19, 65. 
Madras,  India,  merchants  from,  bring  Informar 

tlon  regarding  English  expedition,  1762,  440. 
Madrid,  Spain. 

Protocol  of  March  7, 1885,  386. 

Protocol  of  March  11, 1877,  387. 
Madullum,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  movement  of  troops, 

851. 
Madumba,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Camp,  342. 
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Madtiinba,  Mindanao,  P.  I.— Continued. 

Casualties,  347. 

Moros,  323. 

Visit  of  Captain  Pershingr,  326. 
Ma^allaues,  Cavite,  P.  I. 

Occupied  by  Spanish  troops,  419. 

Population,  411. 
Magallanes,  Don  Gabriel,  Major   of   Artillery, 

Spanish  army,  17G2,  mentioned,  448. 
Magallanes.  Spanish  gunboat,  384. 
Magtayaco,  Surigao,  P.  I. 

Attack  on  constabulary  at,  14. 

Difficulty  of  reaching,  255. 

Engagement,  241,  258. 

Lad  rones,  15,  259. 

Movement  of  troops,  262,270,281. 

Operations,  256. 
Magulndanao,  Dato,  visits  Camp  Vicars,  825. 
Maibun,  Jolo,  P.  I. 

Disturbances,  361. 

Engagement  at,  391. 
Maine,  State  of,  militia  inspection,  64. 
Mainit,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  President  of. 

Arrested,  271. 

Deposed,  223. 
Mainit  Lake,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Insurgents,  244. 

Ladrones,  17. 

Movement  of  troops,  240, 245, 268, 281, 282, 283, 291. 

Operations,  254,255,256. 
Makar,  Mindanao,  P.  L 

Barracks  and  quarters,  allotment,  306. 

Target  range,  314. 
Malaban,  P.  I.,  proposed  cable,  317. 
Malabang,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Attack.  323. 

Barracks  and  quarters,  allotment,  306. 

Cholera,  308. 

Commissary  depot,  306. 

Conditions,  153. 

Conspiracy  discoyered,  432. 

Garrison,  458. 

General  Weyler  at,  393. 

Ice  machines,  176. 

Map,  155. 

Movement  of  troops,  243,  320. 

Number  of  Christians,  149. 

Range,  318. 

Roads,  155, 299, 310, 319, 326, 614. 

Shelter  for  troops,  305. 

Slave  market,  877. 

Station  of  troops,  311. 

Supplies,  322. 

Surveys,  198, 314. 

Target  range,  314. 

Telephone,  309. 
Maladi,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  engagement,  393. 
Malahi  Island,  P.  I. 

Garrison,  458. 

Map,  196. 

Stone  from,  165. 

Surveys,  198. 
MaigRlver.P.I. 

Attack,  826. 

Movement  of  troops,  334,  348. 
Malanao,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  Moros  around  Lake 

Lanao,  323. 


Malaquit  Island,  Subig  Bay,  P.  I.,  naval  opera- 
tions, insurrection  1896-1898,  429. 
Malaria,  Philippine  Islands,  prevalence,  128. 
Malate,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Barracks,  garrison,  163,  458. 

British  advance  through,  439. 

Convent,  attack  on,  1762, 448. 
Malayan  Peninsula. 

Beri-beri  in,  191. 

Population,  Philippine  Islands,  435. 
Malcampo,  Spanish  Captain-General,  attacks  Sul- 
tan of  Jolo,  386. 
MUecon,  Manila,  P.  I.,  bridge,  159. 
MalilipoC,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison  at,  458. 
Malimit,  Tiburcio,  Surigao  rioter,  266. 
Mallnao,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison  at,  458. 
Malinaiiac,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  fort  at,  325. 
Mallory,  John  S.,  Major,  1st  Infantry,  account  of 

Philippine  insurrection,  1896-1898,  209,  399. 
Malvar,  Miguel,  insurgent  chief,  1897,  mentioned, 

421,  423,  430. 
Mamamoas,  Visayan  natives,  assist  in  efforts  to 

find  Concepcion,  283. 
Mambao,  Moro  Sultan,  mentioned,  324. 
Mamcas,  River,  P.  I. 

Engagement,  262. 

Operations  on,  241. 

Outlaws,  15,  282. 
Mamon,  Dato,  Moro  chief,  cruelty  of,  376. 
Manansala,  Comelio,  artificer,  Philippine  Scouts, 

wounded,  216. 
Manbajao,  Cebu,  P.  I.,  engagement,  293. 
Mandarins,  Chinese  ambassadors,  visit  Manila, 

1603,435. 
Mandi,  of  Zamboanga,  Moro  chief,  mentioned, 

151,  367. 
Maneuvers,  Army  and  Navy,  5,  22,  66. 
Maneuvers,  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  6, 10,  79. 
Manganaii,  Juan,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Mangaran,  Mindoro,  P.  I. 

Garrison,  458. 

Map  of,  196. 
Mangum,  Wiley  P.,  jr.,  2d  Lieutenant,  15th  Cav- 
alry. 

Commended,  346. 

Mentioned,  338,  340,  341,  345,  347,  348. 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  floods  at,  83. 
Manila,  steamer,  Filipinos  deported  on,  402. 
Manila,  walls  of: 

Aduana  bastion,  443. 

Aduana  bastion,  east  face  of,  445. 

Almacenes  gate,  436,  443,  445. 

Annals  of  a  fortress,  by  Viollet-le-Duc,  source, 
444. 

Arandia,  Governor,  orders  demolition  of  Church 
of  San  Juan  de  Bagumbayan,  441. 

Armament  of  Manila  fortifications,  1898,  444. 

Armenian  merchants  mentioned,  440. 

Arrechedera,  Juan,  heightens  walls,  436. 

Artillery,  mounted  and  dismounted,  with  neces- 
sary equipment  for  its  use,  437. 

Balete,  443. 

Batavla,  mentioned,  447. 

Baterla  de  la  Compuesto,  444. 

Bridge  of  Spain  over  Pasig  river,  442. 

British  Museum,  Tamon's  map  at,  437. 

Buiias,  Island,  456. 
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Manila,  walls  of— Continued. 
Buzeta,  i44. 

Calzada  Vidal,  Manila,  468. 
Calle  Aduana,  fortifications  at,  438,  443. 
Calle  de  ia  Maestranza,  curtain  wall  on,  436. 
Calle  Palacio,  442. 
Calle  Real,  now  Palacio,  446. 
Camino  Cubierto,  444. 
Carlofi  VI  battery,  443. 
Carranza  bastion,  452. 
Carranza  battery,  439. 
Crofis  section  of  wall,  445. 
Cuartel  de  Espafia,  Manila,  458. 
Cuartel  de  Infanteria,  458. 
Cuartel  de  Melsig,  458. 
Description  of  walls  of  Manila,  434. 
Errard  bastion,  445. 
Estado  Mayor,  Calle  Arroceros,  headquarters 

Dept  Luzon,  455. 
Estado  Mayor,  458. 
General  plan  of  Manila,  1896,  444. 
Henries,  Bateria  de,  444. 
Historical  description  by  Buzeta,  source,  444. 
Historical  sketch  of  the  walls  of  Manila,  434-454. 
Interior  moat,  445. 
Isabel  II  gate,  description,  443. 
Isabel  I  gate,  legend  over,  446. 
Isabel  II,  Queen  of  Spain,  mentioned,  446. 
La  Maestranza,  443. 
Legend  over  entrance  to  commanding  officer, 

Fort  Santiago,  445. 
Luneta  Barracks,  458. 

Bateria  de,  444. 

Redoubt,  constructed,  443. 
Malecon,  drive,  445. 

Sur,  Bateria  del,  444. 
Maps  and  photographs,  444. 
Munitions,  437. 
New  Real  gate,  445. 
Officers  of  garrison,  438. 
Palacio,  formerly  Calle  Real,  440. 
Parian  Gate,  443, 445, 452. 

Redoubt,  442,443. 
Pasay  Barracks,  458. 

Pasig  River,  fort  constructed  at  mouth  of,  434. 
Piano  bastion,  443. 
Plata  y  Formabaja  battery,  444, 
Plaza  de  Armas  de  Santa  Lucia,  444. 

De  Armas  del  Postigo,  444. 

De  la  Fuerza,  438,445. 

Del  Palacio,  452. 
Postigo  Gate,  445. 

Postern,  448. 
Puerta  de  Isabel  II,  444. 

Del  Parian,  444. 

Del  Postigo,  444. 

Princesa,  459. 

Santa  Lucia,  459. 
Real  Fuerza  de  Santiago,  described,  436,444. 

Gate,  443. 

Redoubt,  443. 
Recoletas  redoubt,  448. 
Regimento  del  Rey,  439. 
Revelin  del  Parian,  444. 

De  San  Pedro,  444. 
River  mouth,  new  map,  444. 
Roads,  446. 


Manila,  walls  of— Continued. 
San  Andreas,  441,442. 

Bateria  de,  444. 

Bastion,  438,440,448. 

Legend  over  doorway  to  magazine  of  bastion, 
446. 

Salient  of,  446. 
San  Anton  Fort,  447, 448. 
San  Diego,  441, 442. 

San  Diego  bastion  completed,  436,  438,  440,  443, 
454. 

Bateria  de,  444. 
San  Domingo,  bateria  de,  444. 
San  Eugenio,  bastion,  454, 
San  Fernando,  natives  quartered  at,  450. 
San  Francisco,  443. 
San  Francisco,  Bateria  de,  444. 

De  Malabom,  459. 

Outworks,  448. 

Redoubt,  445. 

Revelin  de,  444. 
San  Gabriel  bastion,  438,  443,  445. 
'  Bateria  de,  444. 
San  Jose,  Bateria  de,  444. 
San  Lorenzo,  438. 

Bastion,  443. 

Bateria  de,  444. 
San  Miguel,  Bateria  de,  444. 
San  Pedro,  Bateria  de,  444. 

Outworks,  443. 

Redoubt,  443. 
Santa  Barbara  battery,  436. 
Santa  Lucia  gate,  443, 445. 459. 
Santa  Mesa  garrison,  458. 
Santiag(i  gate,  452. 
Santiago  Fort,  449,  458.  439,  441. 

Date  of  inception,  435. 

Hdqrs.  Division  P.  1.,  455. 

Gateway,  445. 
Santiago,  legend  over  entrance  to  commanding 

officer,  446. 
Santo  Domingo  gate,  443. 

Soldiers  of  garrison,  438. 
Surrender  to  the  British,  terms,  453. 
Teneriaa  Aduana  bastion,  443. 
View  of  moat,  mentioned,  445. 
Manila-Dagupan  R.  R. 
Payments  to  troops,  201. 
Train  wrecked  by  insui^nts,  1896,404. 
Manila  Bay,  P.  I. 
English  squadron  enter,  1762, 439. 
Spanish  defenses,  439. 
Survjeys,  162, 197. 
Manila,  Luzon,  P.  I. 
Appropriations,  165. 
Attack,  Katipunan  League,  400. 
Electric  railways,  165. 
Engagements,  14,406. 
Engineer  work,  198. 
Fortifications,  159. 
Garrison,  458. 
Hospital,  Ist  Reserve,  196. 
Massacre,  August  20, 1896,  400. 
Movement  of  troops,  219. 
Operations  of  insurgents,  insurrection  1896-1896, 

399. 
Packing  house  products  from  Omaha,  87. 
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Manila,  Luzon,  P.  I.— Continued. 

Rentals  of  buildings,  177. 

Spanish  fund  for  harbor  works^  390. 

Surveys,  162. 

Got.  Taft  requests  assistance  in  quelling  dis- 
turbance, 145. 

Transportation,  184,185. 

Volunteer  forces  organized  during  insurrection, 
1896,405. 
Maninang,  BrauIion.Priyate,  Philippine  Scouts, 

killed,  216. 
Manunga,  Sulu  Archipelago,  P.  I.,  cholera,  865. 
Maragondon,  Gavite,  P.  I. 

Fall,  insurrection  1896-1898,  419. 

Population,  411. 
Marahui,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Attack,  345. 

Cable,  809.  317. 

Capt.  Pershing  visits,  825. 

Electric  railways,  614. 

Expeditions,  800,  346,  347. 

Garrison,  397. 

MoroB,  323,  345. 

Movement  of  troops,  321,  351. 

Operations,  Tagalog  insurrection,  1897,  398,  399. 

Roads,  301,  312.  315. 

Spaniards,  324. 

Spanish  military  post,  396. 

Surveys,  314. 

Temperature,  396. 
Marasigan  de  Calasa,  insurgent  chief,  mentioned. 

430. 
Maria  Isabela  Louisa  (Isabel  II),  Queen  of  Spain, 

mentioned,  446. 
Maricopa  Indians,  number,  30. 
Marik,  Charles  Q.,  1st  Sergeant,  15th  Cavalry, 

wounded,  347. 
Marina,  General,  attacks  insurgents  at  Anabo, 

416. 
Marina,  Jose,  Colonel,  Spanish  army,   attacks 

insurgents  at  Binacayan,  Cavite,  P.  I.,  403. 
Marina,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Spanish  army,  men- 
tioned, 406,  394. 
Marinas,  Don  Luis,  Spanish  consul,  mentioned, 

433. 
Marlquina,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  458. 
Mariveles,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Garrison,  459. 

Proposed  sanitarium,  196. 

Surveys,  197, 198. 
Markham,  ^ward  M.,  Ist    Lieutenant,   Engr. 

Corps,  mentioned,  197. 
Marshall,  F.  C,  Captain,  15th  Cavalry,  mentioned, 

258.  261,  313. 
Marshall.  Captain,  Philippine  Constabulary,  men- 
tioned, 14,  241,  245,  252,  258,  254.  255,  268,281,282. 
Marshall.  Captain,  29th  Infantry,  mentioned,  240. 
Martin,  Isaac   S.,  2d  Lieutenant,  15th  Cavalry, 

mentioned.  332,  342. 
Martin,  Lieutenant,  Spanish  army,  mentioned, 

431. 
Martinez,  Zacarias,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Maryland,  State  of. 

Encampment,  65. 

Militia  inspection,  64. 
Maainloc,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  roads,  310. 


Mason,  Charles  F.,  Major,  surgeon,  U.  8.  Army, 

mentioned,  125. 
Mason,  Fort,  Cal.,  movement  of  troops,  5,  88. 
Massachusetts,  State  of. 

Encampment,  66. 

Militia,  iBt  Regt.,  heavy  artillery,  6, 66. 

Militia  inspection,  64. 
Massachusetts,  U.  S.  battle  ship,  mentioned,  6. 
Mataling  Falls,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Attacks,  6,  320,  328,  329,  330,  331. 

Cholera,  308. 

Garrison,  459. 

Telephone,  309. 
Mataling  River,  Mindanao.  P.  I. 

Moro  attack,  4. 

Road,  322. 
Matamoras,  Mexico,  railroad  connections,  101, 102. 
Mathilde,  Schooner,  183. 
Mati,  P.  I. 

American  occupation,  date,  898. 

Town  government,  149. 
Matoni,  Diaz,  Colonel. 

Commands  forces,  attack  on  Noveleta,  insur- 
rection of  1896,  403. 

Mentioned,  424. 
Matos,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Spanish  army,  men- 
tioned, 389. 
Mayaguez,  P.  R.,  movement  of  troops,  10. 12, 13. 
Mayflower,  U.  S.  cruiser,  mentioned,  6. 
Mayon,  Angel,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Mayoral.  Niceto,  Colonel,  Spanish  army,  men- 
tioned, 422. 
Mauricio,  Insurgent  captain,  mentioned,  234,  236, 

237. 
McCaskey,  Wm.  S.,  Colonel,  20th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 68. 
McClellan,  John,  Major,  Artillery  Corps,  men- 
tioned, 20. 
McClellan,  U.  S.  A.  transport,  mentioned,  8, 11. 
McConnell,  R.  B.,  2d  Lieutenant,  3d  Cavalry, 

mentioned,  54. 
McCullough,  Charles  R.,  1st  Lieutenant,  15th  Cav- 
alry. 

Commended,  352. 

Mentioned.  301,  342,  348. 
McDowell,  Fort,  Cal.,  movement  of  troops,  2, 5, 7, 

11, 16,  39. 
McGinness,  John  R.,  Colonel,  Ord.  Dept.,  men- 
tioned, 74. 
McGrath,  Camp,  Batangas,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Garrison,  457. 

Quartermaster's  depot,  177. 
McGregor,  Captain,  Engr.  Corps,  mentioned,  198. 
McHenry,  Fort,  Md.,  movement  of  troops,  6,  9. 
Mcintosh.  Fort,  Tex. 

Garrison.  103. 

Increase  of  troops  recommended,  104. 

Inspected,  100. 

Mexican  military  post  near,  106. 

Movement  of  troops,  17,  96. 

Target  range,  127. 
McKenna,    Frank   B..  Captain,   28th   Infantry, 

74.  75. 
McKIbbin,  Chambers,  Colonel,  24th  Infantry. 

Mentioned,  52, 118. 

Report,  104. 
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McKinley,  Wm.  E.W.,  Ist  Lieutenant,  9th  Cavalry, 

compiles  summary  of  Spanish  military  opera- 
tions against  Moros,  153,  379. 
McKinley,  Fort,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Construction,  165. 

Military  reservation,  167. 

Quartermaster's  depot,  177. 

Surveys,  197. 
McNair,  W.   S.,    Captain,   25th    Battery,    Field 
Artillery. 

Commended,  346. 

Mentioned,  300, 332. 333, 3»,  335, 338, 339, 342, 343. 
McNamara,  Wallace,  2d  Lieutenant,  27th  Infan- 
try, mentioned,  311. 
Mcpherson,  Fort,  Ga. 

Movement  of  troops,  2, 3, 5, 18, 65. 

Sick  list,  61. 
Meade,  U.  S.  transport,  mentioned,  1,2,8,7. 
Meade,  Fort,  S.  Dak. 

Commissary  stores,  87. 

Movement  of  troops,  6, 8, 9, 10,  12, 13, 16, 17,  52, 
53,54. 
Meal-ticket  system,    report   and  recommenda- 
tions, 72. 
Meat  in  the  Philippines,  reports,  176,  186,  187, 

188,189. 
Medical  Department,  P.  I.,  strength,  455. 
Medina,  Martin,  insurgent  marshal,  Silang,  Ca- 

vite.P.I.,412. 
Mendez,  Nui\ez,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  population,  411. 
Merritt,  Camp,  Mont. 

Abandoned,A5. 

Movement  of  troops,  1, 8, 10, 53, 54. 
Mescalero  Apache  Indians,  number  of,  31. 
Mesias,  Escolastico,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  267. 
Mess  system,  general,  Dept.  Texas,  condemned, 

128. 
Metcalfe,  Raymond  F.,lst  Lieutenant,  Med.  Dept. 

Commended,  292. 

Mentioned,  288,  291. 
Mexican  frontier. 

Advisability  of  one  military  commander  for,  105. 

Posts,  100, 102. 
Mexican  International  R.  R. 

Military  importance,  102. 

Railroad  connections,  101. 
Mexican  R.  R.,  military  control  of,  100. 
Mexico. 

City,  railroad  connections,  101. 

Gulf  of,  powder  for  coast  defense,  109. 

Republic  of,  railroads- 
Connections,  101. 
Fostered  by  Government,  102. 
Meycauayan,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  engagement,  404. 
Michigan,  State  of,  inspection  of  militia,  77. 
Miles,  Nelson  A.,  Lieutenant-General,  sails  from 

San  Francisco,  8. 
Miley,  Fort,  Cal.,  movement  of  troops,  2, 15. 
Miller,  Archie,  1st  Lieutenant,  6th  Gavalr}',  52. 
Miller,  B.  F.,  2d  Lieutenant,  27th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 342. 
Miller,   Floyd  C,  2d  Lieutenant,  Ist  Infantry, 

mentioned,  236. . 
Miller,  Wm.  A.,  Corporal,  15th Cavalry,  wounded, 

347. 
Miller,  Wm.  H.,  Major.  Q.  M.  Dept.,  71. 
"Military  Legislation,"  Salinas,  1879,  cited,  444. 


Militia. 
Act  of  Congress  to  promote  efficiency  of,  ap- 
proved, 11. 
Encampments,  favorable  season  for,  67. 
Inspections,  ISO. 

Report,  commanding  general,  Dept.  Texas,  129. 
Mindanao,  P.  I.,  Dept.  of. 
Adjutant-General,  report,  317. 

Discharge  of  soldiers,  317. 

Scarcity  of  officers,  817. 

Target  practice,  317. 
Captain  Pershing,  report.  Lake  Lanao  expedi- 
tion. 332. 

Casualties,  324,826. 

Celebration  of  Fourth  of  July,  323. 

Conditions  at  Camp  Vicars,  322. 

Moros.  affairs,  323. 
Characteristics,  328. 

Effect  of  expedition  under  Captain  Pershing 
on,  327. 

Sultans  and  Datos,  disputes  between,  328. 
Chief  surgeon,  report,  307. 

Beriberi,  308. 

Cholera,  308. 

Deaths,  307. 

Dental  surgeons,  308. 

Disease,  308. 

Sanitary  recommendations,  808. 

Water  drinking,  308. 
Chief  commissary,  report,  306. 

Emergency  rations,  307. 

Recommendations,  307. 

Supplies,  306.  307. 
Commanding  General,  report,  297. 

Casualties,  300,  301. 

Character  of  inhabitants,  297. 

Government,  298. 

Military  jurisdiction,  297. 

Operations,  299. 

Strength  of  command,  297. 
Engineer  Officer,  report,  810. 

Roads,  310. 

Surveys,  318. 

Wharfs,  312. 
Inspector-general,  report,  314. 

Barracks  and  quarters,  315. 

Canteen,  314. 

Clothing,  315. 

Dental  surgeons,  316. 

Instruction  and  discipline,  314. 

Land  transportation,  314. 

Medical  Department,  316. 

Ordnance  Department,  317. 

Pay  Department,  316. 

Roads,  314. 

Signal  Corps,  317. 

Subsistence,  316. 

Supplies,  315. 

Target  practice,  314, 

Water  transportation,  815. 
Inspector  of  small-arms  practice,  report,  318. 

Ammunition,  318. 

Rifle  practice,  818. 
Judge-advocate-general,  report,  810. 
Medical  Department,  report,  288. 

Cases  treated,  290. 

Casualties,  290. 
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Mindanao,  P.  I.,  Dept.  of— Continued. 

Medical  Department,  report,  288 — Continued. 
Cholera,  289. 
Deaths,  290. 
Organization,  8. 

Quartermaster-general,  report,  804. 
Barracks  and  quarter*,  allotments,  806. 
Clothing  and  equipage,  305. 
Forage,  304. 

Sanitary  recommendations,  8(^. 
Shelter  of  troops,  305. 
Transportation,  804,  805. 

Signal  officer,  report,  809. 
Mindanao,  P.  I.,  province  of. 

Cholera,  190. 

Civilization,  369. 

Colonization,  370. 

Conquest  by  Spaniards,  880. 

Distribution  of  troops,  456,  456. 

Execution  of  native  troops,  482. 

Insurrection,  431,  432. 

Literature  relating  to,  374. 

Map,  152,  196, 197. 

Military  operations,  138. 

Military  reservation,  167. 

Movement  of  troops,  288. 

Number  of  Christians,  149. 

Patrol  of  coasts  by  U.  S.  vessels,  871,  872. 

Payment  of  troops,  201. 

Protection  of  friendly  natives,  371. 

Railway  construction,  396. 

Revolt  of  native  soldiers,  insurrection  1896, 402. 

Roads,  312. 

Shelter  for  troops,  163. 

Spanish  campaigns  against  Moros,  892,894. 

Spanish  troops  return  to  Spain,  483. 

Station  of  troops,  456. 

Strength  of  troops,  456. 

Sultan  of,  Spain  confera  honore  on,  388. 

Trolley  needed,  186. 
Mindoro,  island  of,  P.  I. 

Disturbances,  145. 

Map,  196. 
Minnesota,  State  of,  rifle  range,  54. 
Misamis,  Sultan  of,  P.  I.,  mentioned,  837. 
Misamis,  Dapitan,  P.  I. 

American  occupation,  date,  398. 

Cooperation  of  army  and  constabulary,  141. 

Disturbances  with  Spanish  disciplinarios,  897. 

Garrison,  459. 

Insurgent  disturbances,  139.  * 

Military  operations,  138. 

Movement  of  troops,  272. 

Operations,  242. 

Shelter  of  troops,  306. 

Target  range,  314. 

Telegraph  and  cable,  156. 
Missionaries. 

Roman  Catholic,  protection,  878. 

Work  in  P.  I.,  370,  371. 
Mississippi.  State  of,  militia  inspection,  64. 
Missoula,  Fort,  Mont. 

Movement  of  troops  to,  3, 4, 51, 52. 

School  at,  mentioned,  55. 
Missouri,  Dept.  of  the. 

Apache  prisoners  of  war,  94.  « 

Discipline,  83. 


Missouri,  Dept.  of  the— Continued. 
Floods  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  83. 
Garrisons,  advantage  of  large,  81. 
Instruction,  79. 
Post  schools,  80. 

Posts,  construction  wurks  at,  93. 
Report*— 
Commanding  general,  78. 
Engineer  officer,  90. 
Inspector-general,  85. 

Small-arms  practice.  91. 
Judge-advocate-general,  92. 
Medical  Department,  88. 
Ordnance  Department,  91. 
Quartermaster,  93. 
Roster  of  troops,  78. 
Signal  officer,  91. 
Subsistence  Department,  87. 
Troops  participate    in   maneuvers  at   Fort 
Riley,  8. 
Mitchell,  W.  A.,  2d  Lieutenant,  Engr.  Corps,  men- 
tioned, 198,  313. 
Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  Japanase,  coal  contract 

made  with,  178. 
Moache  Indians,  number  of,  31. 
Mobile,  Ala.,  militia  encampment,  65. 
Mohammed  Apas,  Moro  chief,  mentioned,  359,362. 
Mohammed,  dato.  Moro  chief,  mentioned,  364. 
Mohammed  Jamalul  Kiram,  Sultan  of  Sulu,  men- 
tioned, 156. 
Mohammedan  faith  in  Mindanao  and  Jolo,  302, 
379. 

Malays- 
Disturbing  element,  872. 
Race,  impracticability  of  exterminating,  369. 
Mohn,  Jas.  F.,  Quartermaster-Sergeant,  15th  Cav- 
alry, wounded,  851,  353. 
Mojan,  Zacarias,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Mojav<»  Indians. 
Mentioned,  30. 
Number  of,  31.     • 
Mojica,  Diego,  insurgent  official,  mentioned,  421, 

424,  425. 
Momungan: 
Road,  312. 
Telephone,  309. 
Moncay,  Moro  Dato,  1638,  attacks  Spanish  forts, 

380. 
Moncton,   English   commander,  captures  West 

Indies,  Caribbean  Islands,  and  Havana,  439. 
Monet,  Colonel,  Spanish  army,  mentioned,  421. 

423,  424. 
Monroe,  Fort,  Va.,  movement  of  troops,  69. 
Monserrat,  Spanish  vessel  with  reinforcements 

arrives  in  P.  I.,  401. 
Montalban,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  459. 
Montalban,  Romualdo,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter, 

266. 
Montano,    Simon,  Private,  Philippine    Scouts, 

mentioned,  216. 
Monte  Castro,  Marques  de,  confers  in  regard  to 

defense  of  Manila,  450,  451.* 
Monte  Manajas,  Samar,  P.  1.,  insurgent  captured 

at,  236. 
Monterey,  Camp,  Cal. 
Establishment,  4. 
Movement  of  troops,  7,  8, 10. 
Railroad  connections,  101, 102. 
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Montero,  author,  "History of  Philippines,"  cited, 

437, 440. 
Montero,  Don  Ramon,  Spanish  general,  1856. 

Mentioned,  398,  425,  446. 

Wonnded,  433. 
Monteverde,  Frederlco  de,  Colonel,  author  of 

"Campana  de  Filipinas,  la  Division  Lachaxn- 

bre,"  cited,  399. 
Montgomery,  U.  S.  cruiser,  mentioned,  6. 
Montiel,  lieutenant,  Spanish  army,  assassinated, 

430. 
Monzon,  Spanish  colonel,  mentioned,  452. 
Mapatinbato,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Ladrones,  259. 

Movement  of  troops,  282. 
Moran,  £.  G.,  2d  Lieutenant,  27th  Inf.,  mentioned, 

342. 
Moras,   Antonio,    Lieutenant -Colonel,    Spanish 

army,  mentioned.  894. 
Morehead,  N.  C.  State  encampment,  66. 
Morenas,  Enriquez  de  las,  Spanish  captain,  politi- 
cal and  military  commander,  P.  I.,  mentioned, 

431. 
Morenci,  Ariz.,  troops  quell  disturbances  during 

strike,  18,  25,  27,  31. 
Morey,  Lewis  S.,  1st  Lieutenant,  12th  Cavalry, 

mentioned,  130. 
Moore,  Francis,  Brigadier-General. 

Assigned  to  duty,  P.  I.,  172. 

Mentioned,  144,  204. 
Moore,  Jesse  C,  Indian  agent,  mentioned,  80. 
Morgan,  Fort,  Ala.,  health  conditions,  61. 
Morong,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  district  of. 

Capital  of  district,  insurgent  attack,  430. 

Engagements  during  insurrection,  1896,  406. 
••Moro,"  derivation  of  word,  379. 
Moro  affairs  in  Sulu  Group,  P.  I.,  report  of  Col. 

Wm.  M.  Wallace,  15th  Cavalry,  354,  360. 
Moro  forts,  construction,  350. 
Moros. 

Arms  captured,  801. 

Arms  used  by,  298. 

Assimilation  of,  with  rest  of  population,  369. 

Attacks,  violence,  1751-58,  382. 

Characteristics,  153, 297, 302, 320, 365, 366, 367, 876. 

Christianity,  conversions,  150. 

Christians,  number  of,  149. 

Communication  with,  difficulty  of,  298. 

Concentration,  consideration  of,  372. 

Corrupt  practices,  364. 

Disposition  toward  neighbors,  267,  870. 

Divisions,  150. 

Engagements,  4,  6, 10, 15,  387. 

Government,  302. 
Proposed,  372. 

Insurrection,  431. 

Interference  with  navigation,  371. 

Monograph,  by  Rev.  Pio  Pi,  865. 

Number,  872. 

Obstacle,  chief,  t»  civilization,  367,  378. 

Pirates,  operations  against  by  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, 383. 

Population,  estimated,  149. 

Report  of  expedition  under  Captain  Pershing, 
338. 

Spanish  operations,  16th  and  17th  centuries,  879, 
880. 


Moros— Continued. 

Subjection  of  insurgent,  advocated,  369,  871. 

Submit  to  Spain,  395. 

Treachery,  377. 

Value  as  citizens,  152. 

Value  of  lands  in  Mindanao  and  Jolo,  866. 

Vices,  374. 

Visit  Camp  Vicars,  3. 
Morrison,   Camp,    Hocos,    P.   I.,  quartermaster 

storehouses,  ^77. 
Morisson,  John  J.,  Captain,  20th  Infantry,  77. 
Morro  Castle,  Havana,  Cuba,  health  conditions, 61. 
Morrow,  Jay  J.,  Captain,  Engr.  Corps,  mentioned. 

198,  299,  830,  888,  841. 
Moseley,  Edward  B.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Medical 

Dept.,  report,  27. 
Moseley,  George  Van  Horn,  1st  Lieutenant,  1st 

Cavalry,  mentioned,  226, 288, 240, 247, 248, 269, 270. 
Mosende,  Filomeno,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  206. 
Mosquitoes. 

Effect  on  malaria,  193. 

Mindanao,  P.  I.,  large  number,  875. 
Mott,  Fort,  N.  J.,  construction  of  buildings,  59. 
Mount  Gretna,  Pa.,  State  encampment,  65,  66. 
Mudo,  Dato  Rajah,  Jolo  chief. 

Conference  with,  859. 

Designated  as  chief,  860,  861,  862. 

Mentioned,  356,  858,  362. 
Muhlenberg,  John  C,  Major,  paymaster,  reports, 

90. 
Mulundu,  Mindanao.  P.  I.,  hostile  Moros  at,  860. 
Murcia,  Mandanao,  P.  I.,  town  founded,  379. 
Murcio,  Antonio,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Muricio,  Victor,  insurgent  captain,  expedition  to 

capture,  284. 
Murray,  John  J.,  Lance  Corporal,  25th  Battery, 

Field  Artillery,  wounded,  347. 
Myer,  Fort,  Va.,  movement  of  troops,  1, 7, 9, 12, 66. 
Myer,  Albert  L.,  Colonel,  11th  Inf. 

Assumes  command,  Surigao,  14, 139. 

Commended,  241. 

Mentioned,  239,  241.  243,  244,  247,  249,  260,  252, 
263,  267,  268,  269,  270,  271,  279,  280,  284,  288,289. 

Reports,  228,  240. 

Telegram  from,  256. 
Myton,  P.,  Indian  agent,  mentioned,  81. 
Naic,  P.  I. 

Atrocities  committed  by  insurgents,  401. 

Engagement  at,  419. 

Garrison,  459. 
Nakib.  Indlksan,  Jolo  chief,  conference  with,  859, 

861. 
Narco,  Sutaro.  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  267. 
Narragansett  artillery  district,  wireless  telegraph 

stations,  63. 
Nash,  Sergeant,  11th  Infantry,  recommended  for 

certificate  of  merit,  829. 
Nasugbu,  P.  T. 

Engagement  between  insurgents  and  Bpanish, 
402. 

Garrison,  469. 
Natchez,  Indian  chief,  mentioned,  106. 
National  Guard. 

Encampments,  season  for,  67. 

Provisions  of  Dick  bill,  64. 
National  rayroad  of  Mexico,  connections,  Dept. 

of  Texas,  101. 
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National    Society,   Army    of    the    Philippinee, 

troop9  attend  reunion,  4. 
Native  troops,  P.  I.,  substitution  for  Americans, 

140. 
Naujan,  Mindoro,  P.  I.,  raided,  139. 
Navajo,  Indian  Agency,  tribes  and  number,  30. 
Naval  Militia,  Cal.,  inspection,  20. 
Naval  survey,  Jolo  Islands,  P.  I.,  cause  of  unrest 

among  Moros,  854,  356. 
Navas,  Colonel,  Spanish  commander,  mentioned, 

430. 
Navy,  U.  9.,  operations  during  Filipino  insurrec- 
tion, 427,  428. 
Neff,  John  H.,  Lieutenant,  Philippine  Scouts,  cap- 
ture of  arms,  13. 
Negros,  P.  I.,  Island  of. 

Map,  197. 

Military  operations,  18S. 

Telegraph  stations,  232. 
New  Hampshire,  State  of,  militia  inspection,  64. 
New  Jersey,  State  of. 

Encampment,  65. 

Militia  Inspection,  64. 

Offers  use  of  range  at  Sea  Girt  to  New  York 
troops,  66. 
New  London,  Conn.,  movement  of  troops,  5. 
New  Mexico,  Territory  of. 

Indians,  105. 

Stores  for  posts,  87. 
New  York,  State  of. 

MlUtia— 
Attendance  at  dedication  of  Sherman  monu- 
ment, 62. 
Inspection,  64. 

Participation  in  maneuvers,  6,  66. 
Target  range,  66. 
New  York  Harbor,  installation   of  fire-control 

system,  62. 
Newark,  Ohio,  rifle  practice  at,  75. 
Ncwbold,  Charles,  Major,  Pay  pept. 

Commended,  125. 

Relieved,  125. 
Niagara,  Fort,  N.  Y. 

Movement  of  troops,  1,  2,  9, 12, 16,  38. 

Target  range,  used  by  militia,  66. 
Nlantic,  Conn.,  State  encampment  at,  66. 
Nickerson,  H.  G.,  Indian  agent,  mentioned,  31. 
Nickerson,    Frank,   1st  Lieutenant,    Philippine 
Scouts. 

Mentioned,  213,  215. 

Reports,  216. 
Nledringhaus,  F.  G.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  requests  as- 
sistance for  flood  sufferers,  84. 
Niobrara,  Fort,  Nebr. 

Hospital,  89. 

Movement  of  troops,  4,  5,  78. 

Post  baker,  88. 

Purchase  of  stores,  87. 

Recommendations,  94. 

Target  range,  91. 
Nlpa  houses,  cost  of,  163. 
Niskem,  Albert  D.,  Major,  Subs.  Dept,  mentioned, 

72. 
Noble,  Robert  H.,  Captain,  Sd   Infantry,   men- 
tioned, 225. 
Noble,  Charles  H.,  Colonel,  10th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 802. 


Nocon,  Santos,  Insurgent  Auditor-General,  men* 

Uoned,  412. 
Nolan,  James,  Private,  27th  Infantry,  wounded, 

840. 
Nome,  Alaska,  conditions.  46. 
Noncommissioned  staff  oflBcers,  number,  P.  I., 455. 
Nonucan,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

American  occupation,  date,  898. 

Telephone,  309. 
Nonucan  River,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Bridge,  812. 

Road.  312. 

North  Carolina,  State  of. 

Militia- 
Encampments,  66. 
Inspection,  64. 
Northern  Arapaho  Indians,  number,  81. 
Northern  Commercial  Company. 

Payments  to  troops,  48. 

Relations  with  War  Department,  44. 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  connections. 

American  Lake,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  47. 

Fort  Wright,  42. 

Novaliches,  Rlxal,  P.  I.,  movement  of  troops,  13, 
Noveleta,  Cavlte,  P.  I. 

Arms  captured  by  Insurgents,  413. 

Engagements,  402, 417. 

Prisoners  ill  treated  by  insurgents,  401. 
Novella,     Lieutenant -Colonel,     Spanish    army, 

wounded,  391. 
Novlck),  Jos^  Luna,  member  of  Filipluo  assembly, 

1896,  mentioned,  426. 
Nozaleda,  Archbishop. 

Cooperation  with  Spanish  forces,  423. 

Mentioned,  426. 
Nozaleda,  P.  I. 

Fort,  attack  on,  421. 

Hospital  at,  196. 

Nueva  Caceres,  Luxon,  P.  L 

Garrison,  459. 

Ice  machines,  176. 

Military  reservation,  167. 

Quartermaster  storehouse,  177. 

Revolt  of  guards,  430. 
Nueva  Laredo,  Tex.,  barracks,  106. 
Nufiez,  Spanish  General,  mentioned,  421. 
Nurul  Caqulm,  Rajah,  Moro  chief,  mentioned, 

325.349. 
Nuisca,  Pandita,  head  of  Mohammedan  Church, 

Lake  Lanao,  P.  I.,  mentioned,  345,351. 
Oas,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  459. 

Oato. 
Cabugatan  of,  Moro  chief,  mentioned,  339,  848. 
Home  of  Sajiduclaman,  Moro  chief,  825. 

Oats,  In  P.  I.,  amount  received  and  issued,  178. 

Oceanic,  gunboat,  surrender  of.  480. 

O'Connor.  Charles  M.,  Major,  14th  Cavalry,  men- 
tioned. 24,  31. 

Ocslm,  Bonifacio,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  267. 

O'Day,  Corporal,  11th  Infantry,  mentioned,  831. 

OflBcers'  schools  at  posts,  Dept.  of  the  Miisouri, 
importance,  80. 

Offlcers,  scarcity  of,  84. 

Ohio,  State  of,  militia  inspection,  77. 

Oil,  P.  I.,  contract  for  supplying,  178. 

Oil,  machine,  P.  I.,  waate,  179. 
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Oklahoma  City,  Okla,  cattlemen's  convention- 
participation  of  troops,  12. 
Olongapo,  P.  I.,  defenses,  162. 
Olvis,  Bernaldo,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Olvis,  Cipriano,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Olvis,  Francisco,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Olympia,  Wash.,  practice  march,  39. 
Olympia,  U.  S.  cruiser,  mentioned,  6. 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  purchase  of  stores,  87,  93. 
Omaha  Indian  Agency,  Nebr. 

Land  for  rifle  range.  91. 

Target  practice,  1. 
Onayans,  Moros,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Disposition,  328. 

Render  assistance  to  troops,  326. 
Oomil,  Cipriano,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Oppenhelmer  tract.  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  pur- 
chase for  maneuver  ground,  98. 
Orang  Kayah  Haman,  Jolo  chief,  mentioned, 

362,363. 
Orang  Kayah  Tang,  Jolo  chief,  conference  with, 

359,  361. 
Ordnance  Corps,  distribution  in  Philippines,  455. 
Ordnance  stores,  P.  I.,  reports,  168, 169. 
Ordnance  supplies,  depots  for,  109. 
Oregon  fir,  building  material,  P.  I.,  177. 
Oregon  militia. 

Armed  with  U.  S.  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  51. 

Reorganization,  50. 
Orendain,  Don  Santiago  de,  lawyer  of  Manila, 

mentioned,  451. 
Orfino,  Dalmacio,  Surigao  rioter,  mentioned,  265, 

280. 
OriUanado,  Floro,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Oroquieta,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  American  occupation, 

date,  398. 
Ormoc,  Leyte,  P.  I. 

Ice  machines,  176. 

Survey,  198. 

Water  supply,  228. 
Ortizo,  Celestino,  private,  Philippine  Constab- 
ulary, mentioned,  295. 
Oslob,  Cebu,  P.  I.,  garrison,  450. 
Osman,  Severlo,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Otalora,  gunboat,  surrender,  430. 
Otis,  £.  S.,  Major-General,  Military  Governor. 

P.  I.,  mentioned.  141, 142, 151, 432. 
Otwell,  Curtis  W.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Eugr.  Corps, 

mentioned,  198. 
Ovalle,   Alfonzo  Rodriguez  de,  Spanish  naval 

officer,  mentioned,  447. 
Overcoats,  officers',  recommendations,  70. 
Overton,  Camp,  Iligan,  P.  I. 

Range,  318. 

Surveys,  198,  314. 

Wharf,  313. 
Overton,  Clough,  Captain,  15th  Cav. 

Killed,  17, 140.  224,  242. 

Mentioned,  223,  273.  274,  276,  278,  279. 
Oyonga,  Gregorio,  Ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  267. 
Pacheco,  Joaquin,   Major,  Spanish  army,  civil 

and  military  governor,  Tayabas  Province,  men- 
tioned, 430. 
Pacheco,  Pedro,  insurgent  marshal,  mentioned, 

412. 
Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Co.,  biscuit  furnished  by, 

condemned,  230. 


Pack  for  troops,  adoption  of,  recommended,  62. 
Pacut,  Felix,  Private,  Philippine  Constabulary, 

wounded,  255. 
Pagan,  Count  de,  military  engineer,  mentioned, 

1646,  436. 
Pagans  in  Mindanao,  report  Major-General  Davis 

cited,  803. 
Page,  John  H.,Colonel,  3d  Infantry,mentioned,  68. 
Palaciego,  Parcasso,  Surigao  rioter,  arrest  of,  265. 
Palapag,  Samar,  P.  I.,  insurgents  surrender  at,  236. 
Palarenta,  Raymondo,  Surigao  rioter,  ladrone, 

mentioned,  266. 
Palestine,  Tex.,  attendance  of  troops  at  carnival, 

99. 
Paliparang,  Cavite,  P.  I.,  plan  of  attack,  1897,408. 
Palloc,  P.  I.,  date  of  American  occupation,  398. 
Palmer,  Guy  G.,  Captain,  30th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 24. 
Paluan  Bay,  Mindoro,  P.  I.,  map  of,  made,  196. 
Pambujan,  Samar,  P.  L,  movement  of  troops,  284. 
Pampanga,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  province  of,  mentioned, 

Hdqrs.  General  Rios  established  at,  404. 

Natives,  450. 

Operations  of  insurgents,  1896,  402. 
Panagasi,  Ramon,  Filipino  insurgent  general, 

mentioned,  412. 
Panandungan  of  Bacolod,  Moro  chief,  mentioned, 

343-344. 
Panay  Island,  P.  I. 

Cholera,  190. 

Completion  of  cable  to  Guimavas,  220. 

Destruction  of  town,  431. 

Map,  196. 

Movement  of  troops,  219. 

Telegraph  stations,  282. 

Uprising,  insurrection,  1896>1896,  418. 
Panay,  Spanish  gunboat,  shells  Moros,  896. 
Panatauan,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Moro  attack,  337. 

Sultan  of,  Moro  chief,  mentioned,  337. 

Troops- 
Movement  of,  338. 
Station.  332,  836. 
Pangasinan,  Sulu  Archipelago,  revolt,  1896-1898, 

424. 
Pansipit  River,  P.  I.,  island,  operations,  1806-1898, 

410. 
Pan  tar,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

American  occupation,  date,  398. 

Bridge,  198. 

Road,  812,  315. 

Telegraph,  309. 
Panther,  U.  8.  cruiser,  mentioned,  6. 
Papago  Indian.s,  Dept.  of  the  Colorado,  number,30. 
Paqueo,  Isidro,  ladrone. 

Death,  267. 

Mentioned,  280. 
Parade  of  G.  A.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C,  particija- 

tion  by  troops,  9. 
Paragua,  Island,  P.  I.,  made  part  of  Dept.  of 

Mindanao,  297. 
Parang,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Allotment  for  barracks  and  quarters,  806. 

American  occupation,  date,  398. 

Cotabato  road,  311. 

Mentioned,  196, 469. 

Range,  818. 
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Parang,  Mindanao,  P.  I.— Contlnned. 
Roads,  614. 

Shelter  for  troops,  305. 
Surveys,  814. 
Target  range,  814. 
Wharf,  312. 

Parang  River  bridge,  311.    . 

Parausa,  Julian,  Filipino  insargent  marshal,  412. 

Pardons,  applications  for,  in  Philippines,  174. 

Pareja,  Santiago,  ladrone,  Snrigao  rioter,  265. 

Parinas,  Loriano,  arrest  of,  Snrigao  rioter,  265. 

Parke,  John  S.,  Captain,  21st  Infantry,  mentioned, 
53. 

Parker,  Allen,  1st  Lieutenant,  26th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 234. 

Parker,  James  S.,  Captain,  10th  Cavalry,  24. 

Parker,  W.  M.,  1st  Lieutenant,  11th  infantry,  men- 
tioned, 329-330-331. 

Parker,  Yuma  County,  Ariz.,    Indian   agency, 
tribes  and  number,  30. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  State  encampment,  65. 

Parpan,  Lupi,  Surigao  rioter,  arrest,  265. 

Parrado,  Qonzales,  Spanish  general,  mentioned, 
149,395. 

Paseo  de  la  Luneta,  Manila,  execution  of  insur- 
gent leaders,  1896,  400. 

Pasig,  district,  P.  I.,  engagements,  1896,  406. 

Pasig  River,  P.  I. 
Colony  Christianized,  379. 
Dredging  of  channel  to  deep  water,  198. 

Pa.so  de  Bias,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  operations,  1896-1898, 
418. 

Pastal,  Manila,  P.  I.,  battery,  1898,  444. 

Pastells,  P.  Pablo,  S.  J. 
Advocates  electoral  system  of  government  for 

Jolo  and  Mindanao,  P. I.,  370. 
Memorandum  on  Mohammedan  race  in  Philip- 
pines cited,  369,  371. 

Pastor,  General,  insurrection,  1896-1898,  418,419. 

Pata  Island,  P.  I.,  Sulu  Archipelago,  religious  fa- 
natics, 357. 

Paterno,  Maximo  Don,  native  member  consulta- 
tive assembly,  P.  I.,  1898,  426. 

Paterno.  Pedro,  member  Filipino  reformist  com- 
mission, mentioned,  428. 

Paterno,  Pedro  A. 
Attorney  for  Captain-General,  Philippines,  423. 
Native  member  assembly,  1898,  426. 

Patian  Island,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  disturbance  at, 
359. 

Patotol,  Jolo  Island,  P.  I.,  naval  surveying  party 
attacked,  356. 

Patterson,  Robt.  U.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Med.  Dept., 
mentioned,  242, 269, 342, 346, 348. 

Paua,  Chinaman,  directs  manufacture  of  cannon, 
418. 

Paua,  Chinese  general,  mentioned,  423. 

Paude  Patin,  Fort,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  engagement, 
299. 

Pay  Department,  statistics,  201. 

Payette  River,  Dept.  Colorado,  practice  march, 
17th  Inf.,  39. 

Paymaster-General,  cost  of  tel^raph  service  from 
P.  I.,  171. 

Payment  of  troops,  in  Philippines  174, 316. 

Paypan,  Timoteo,  ladrone  Surigao  rioter,  men- 
tioned, 265. 
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Pearl  fishing,  Jolo  Island,  P.  I.,  Moros  engaged 

in,  360. 
Pearson,  D.  C,  Major,  2d  Cavalry,  mentioned,  66. 
Pecho,  Alfonso,  Surigao  rioter,  arrest,  265. 
Pecho,  Emiliano.  Surigao  rioter,  arrest,  265. 
Pedro,  Cuevas,  of  Basilan,  P.  I.,  Moro  Dato,  men- 
tioned, 368. 
Pedro,  Dato  of  Oato,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  mentioned, 

339,348. 
Pedro,   Diaz,   interpreter,   Surigao    expedition 

mentioned,  292. 
Peek,  £.  D.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Engr.  Corps,  men- 
tioned, 198,  311,  312,  342,343,  346. 
Peerless,  transport,  mentioned,  183. 
Pefia,  Spanish  general,  mentioned,  425,426. 
Pennsylvania,  State  of. 
Militia  encampments,  65,  66. 
Inspections,  64. 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  installation  of  fire-control  sys- 
tem, 62. 
Peoria,  U.  S.  gunboat,  mentioned,  6. 
Pepper,  K.  L.,  2d  Lieutenant,  27th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 332,333-334,  338,  339. 
Perez-Dasmarifias,  Cavite,  P.  I.,  population,  411. 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  militia  encampment,  66. 
Perkins,  J.  S.,  Indian  industrial  teacher,  men- 
tioned, 30. 
Peros,  Pedro,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  265. 
Perry,  H.  R.,  Captain,  29th  Infantry,  mentioned, 

222, 238, 244, 250, 251, 262, 254, 266, 26«,  269, 281. 
Pershing,  John  J.,  Captain,  15th  Cavalr>',  men- 
tioned, 8, 15, 16, 154, 155, 299,  300-301, 319, 321, 332, 
347-348. 
Petroleum  paper,  protection  against  white  ants, 

P.  I.,  178. 
Pettit,  James  S.,  Major,  I.  G.  Dept.,  mentioned,  332. 
Peyo  River,  P.  I.,  movement  of  troops,  2(51. 
Pfaulkes,  C.  S.,  Hospital  Corps,  mentioned,  268. 
Philip  V.  of  Spain,  mentioned,  382, 445, 446. 
Philippine  Archipelago,  civil  government,  pro- 
claimed in,  149. 
Commission,  work  of,  133, 144, 312-^)13. 
Constabulary,  act  to  promote  efficiency  of,  143. 
Insurrection,  1896-1898-^ 
Account  of,  compiled  by  Maj.  J.  S.  Mallory, 

Ist  Inf.,  399. 
Activity  of  insurgents  in  Cavite  and  Manila, 

1897,420. 
Advantage  of  amnesty  taken  by  insurgents, 

418. 
Arms  of  insurgents,  413. 
Compact  of  Biacnabato,  423. 
Conditions,  1897,  418. 
Martial  law  declared,  405. 
Number  of  Spanish  troops  engaged,  405,406. 
Operations  in  and  near  Cavite,  407, 426. 
Proclamation  of  general  amnesty,  416. 
Punishment  of  insurgents,  405. 
Strength  of  Spanish  forces,  415. 
System  of  insurgent  rendezvous  signals,  402. 
Volunteers  enlisted,  422. 
Volunteer  forces  in  Manila,  405. 
Islands— 
Adjutant-General's  Department,  report,  225. 
Clerical  force,  — . 
Personnel,  225. 
American  occupation,  dates  of,  398. 
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Philippine  Archipelago— Continued, 
lalands— Continued . 
Animals,  228. 
Appropriations  for,  177. 
Beef  in,  229. 

Australian,  230. 

Native,  230. 

Supply  of,  230. 
Building  operations,  227. 

Work  by  John  Foreman,  cited,  899,  444. 
Cholera,  231. 

Commendation  of  officers,  214. 
Dapitan,  operations  in,  241. 
Deaths,  231. 
Dentistry,  231. 
Department  reiM)rts,  204. 

Division  of  troops  in  commands,  204. 

Military  operations,  204. 

Soldier  killed  in  Jolo,  205. 
Engineer  Department,  report,  232. 
Governor,  powers  of,  209. 
Hospitals,  231. 
Hygiene,  207. 

Future  health  conditions,  207. 

Health  statistics,  207. 
Inspector-General's  Department,  report,  226. 

Bolo  recommended  as  weapon  for  scouts, 
226. 

Inspections,  226. 

Insular  funds,  464. 
Judge-Advocate's  Department,  report,  226. 

Trials,  226. 
Luzon,  Department  of— 

Permanent  x>osts,  207. 

Report  of  engagement  with  lad  rones  at  San 
Francisco  del  Monte,  213. 
Medical  Department,  report,  231. 

Strength,  231. 
Medical  supplies,  231. 
Military  divisions,  150. 
Misames,  province  of,  operations  in,  241. 
Movement  of  troops,  1, 3, 6, 37, 38, 48, 52. 
Nimiber  of  Christians,  149. 
Office  military  governor,  established,  1. 
Ordnance  Department,  report,  233. 
Pay  Department,  231. 
Politico-military  situation,  150,151,209. 
Proclamation  ending  insurrection,  1. 
Property — 

Of  religious  orders,  163. 

Title  to,  166. 
Quartermaster's  Department,  227.  • 

Clothing,  recommendations  regarding,  227. 
Recommendations,  commanding  general,  205. 

Redivision  of  troops  into  brigades,  206. 
Regiments,  should  be  sent  intact  to,  98. 
Relations  of  Army  to  civil  government,  211. 
Reports  of  engagements,  215. 
Signal  Corps,  report- 
Messages  sent,  232. 

Mileage,  232. 

Personnel,  201,  202. 

Stations,  232. 
Subsistence  Department,  report- 
Commended,  229. 

Depots  discontinued  at  Cebu,229. 

Deterioration  of  stores,  229. 
System  of  enlistments,  96,  97. 


Philippine  Archipelago— Continued. 
Islands— Continued. 
Telegraphs,  Division  of  the  Philippines,  201. 
Cables,  202.  203. 
Cost.  202. 

Messages  sent,  202. 
Poles,  202. 

Projected  lines,  201. 
Substitution  of  native  operators,  204. 
Telephones,  202. 

Transfer  to  civil  government,  203. 
Wireless  telegraphy,  203. 
Transportation- 
Cost,  228. 

Number  of  horses  and  wagons,  etc.,  228. 
Recommendations,  228. 
Water  supply,  228. 
Philips,  Ervin  L.,  Captain,  13th  Cavalry,  men- 
tioned, 53, 54. 
Phillips,  J.  W.  L.,  Captain,  27th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned. 338,340,341. 
Physical  training,  Dept.  of  Texas,  99. 
Pi,  Rev.  Pio,  Superior,  Society  of  Jesus. 
Mentioned,  150. 

Monograph  on  Moros  of  Philippines,  865. 
Piang,  Dato. 
Mentioned,  151, 155. 
I      Reasons  for  friendliness  of,  368. 
I  Pierce,  John  E.,  Private,  1st  Inf.,  killed,  238. 
Pillabury,  George  B.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Engr.  Corps, 

mentioned,  197. 
Pima  Indians,  tribes  and  number,  80. 
Pindalunan,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 
Moros  killed,  344. 
Movement  of  troops,  351. 
IMntos,  Captain,  Spanish  army,  mentioned,  394. 
Pio,  Juan,  insurgent  official,  mentioned,  412. 
Piracy. 
Moros  engaged  in,  377. 
Suppression,  385. 
Pitacus,  Fort,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 
Capture,  327. 
Engagements,  825, 349. 
Moros  buried  at,  350. 
Reconnaissance,  349. 
Pitcher,  W.  L.,  Major,  8th  Infantry,  mentioned,  44. 
Pitman,  John,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Ord.  Depc, 

mentioned,  126. 
Placer,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 
Barracks  and  quarters,  285. 
Hospital,  289. 
Insurgents,  459. 

Movement  of  troops,  269, 271, 280, 282, 28S. 
Operations,  259. 
Outlaws,  253. 
Station  of  troops,  268. 
Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.  Y.,  movements  of  troops, 

3,15. 
Plaza,  Alejandro,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested.  265. 
Paas,  Clemente,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Poe,  O.  M.,  General,  report,  Division  of  the  South, 

cited,  100. 
Point  Reyes,  Cal.,  target  practice,  10. 
Polavieja  y  Castillo,  Camilo,  General,  Spanish 
army. 
Appointed  segundo  cabo,  402, 404, 407. 
Commended,  418. 
Dispatch  from,  414. 
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Polavieja  y  Castillo,  Camllo,  General,  Spanish 
army— Con  tl  nued . 

Isauea  instrnctions  for  troops  in  Cavlte  cam- 
paign, 407, 

Proclaims  general  amnesty,  416. 

Relieved  as  captain-general.  397. 

Relieves  General   Blanco  as  captain-general, 
405. 
Poles,  telegraph,  P.  I.,  substitution  of  iron  for 

wooden,  202. 
Ponce,  P.  R. 

Movement  of  troops,  12, 18. 
Sick  list,  61. 
Pope,  J. W.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Q.  M.Dept, men- 
tioned, 27. 
Porsulo,  Pablo,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  265. 
Porter,  Fort,  N.  Y.,  movement  of  troops,  2, 12, 16. 
Portland,  Me.,  installation  of  fire-control  system, 

62. 
Porto  Rico,  Island  of. 

Buildings,  funds  for  erection, recommendations, 
60. 

Loss  of  subsistence  stores^  60. 

Reward  for  meritorious  service  of  officers,  35. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  barracks,  construction  of,  for 

Artillery  Corps,  59. 
Portugranz,  Leopoldo,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Post  exchanges  and  gymnasium. 

Construction,  41,  71. 

Garrisons  inspected,  Dept.  East,  57. 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  Dept.  Colo.,  33. 

Schools,  advisability  of,  80. 

Surgeons,  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  assign- 
ment of  young  officers  at  large  stations,  88. 
Posts. 

Dept.  of  the  Missouri,  repairs  and  rebuilding,  79. 

Dept.  of  Texas,  conditions  governing  mainte- 
nance, 100. 
Potts,  Ramsey  D.,  Major,  Q. M.Dept. 

Mentioned,  170,184. 

Report  on  surra  in  draft  animals,  185. 
Powder,  storage  recommended  at  San  Antonio, 

Tex.,  110. 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  cemetery  at,  71. 
Prairie,  U.  S.  cruiser,  mentioned.  6. 
Preble,  Fort,  Me.,  movement  of  troops.  6. 
President  of  the  U.  S.,  Instructions  fixing  status  of 

Army  in  P.  I.,  143. 
Presidio,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Increased  clerical  facilities  needed,  19. 

Movement  of  troops,  2, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 52. 
Presidio,  Tex. 

New  post  recommended  at,  100, 104. 

Sanitarium,  proponed.  115. 
Presidio  del  Norte,  Mexico,  railroad  connections, 

100,  104. 
Preston,  G.  H.,  Captain,  13th  Cavalry,  mentioned, 

53. 
Prieto,  Manuel,  Captain,  Spanish  army,  men- 
tioned, 394. 
Pringle,  S.  Dak.,  movements  of  troops,  54. 
Prisoners,  military,  feasibility  of  utilizing  them 

on  Government  work,  123. 
Prisons,  military,  desirability  of  establishing,  78, 

93, 123. 
Proclamation  of  the  President,  declaring  end  to 

Philippine  Insurrection,  1. 


Promotion,  character  of  examination  for,  86. 

Protestant  missionaries.  P.  I.,  149. 

Public  property,  destroyed  or  sold,  Dept.  of  the 

East,  57. 
Pueblo  Apache  Indians,  number,  31. 
PuertaPrincesa,  or  Port  Royalist,  S.  Palawan,  P.  I. 

Allotment  for  barracks  and  quarters,  306. 

Shelter  of  troops,  305. 

Target  range,  314. 
Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Artillery  district  of,  water  supply,  43. 

Lumber  in  P.  I.,  163. 164. 
Pullman,  John  W..  Lieutenant-Colonel,  (J.  M. 

Dept.,  mentioned.  93. 
Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  P.  I.,  report,  193. 
Pulsalam,  Pable.  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  265. 
Punilumabao,  Dato,  mentioned,  348. 
Punta,   Separacion,   Paragua,    P.  I.,  telephone 

line,  309. 
Puray,  Samar,  P.  I.,  engagement,  420. 
Puritan,  U.  S.  monitor,  mentioned,  6. 
Purssell,  Benj.  M., Captain,  10th  Inf.,  commended, 

306. 
Purviance,  Wm.  E.,  Captain,  Med.  Dept.,  men- 
tioned, 73. 
Pyo  River,  P.  I.,  station  of  troops,  260. 
Quarters,  commutation  of.  increase  recommend- 
ed, 61. 
Quartermaster's  Department. 

Employees,  number  of,  179. 

Launch  in  P.  I..  181. 

Operations  in  Surigao  expedition,  284. 

Shops  in  P.  I.,  cost  of.  consolidation,  179. 

Storage  of  supplies,  169. 

Value  of  property,  179. 
Quartermaster-General,  bids  for  Vancouver  Bar- 
racks sent  to.  41. 
Qniamon,  Lazaro,  insurgent  general,  mentioned, 

412. 
Quonset,  R.  I.,  State  encampment,  65. 
Raagan,  Mindanao,  P.  I.-,  troops  camp  at,  351. 
Ragayan,  Cabugatan  of,  mentioned,  348. 
Railways,  electric,  P.  I.,  construction  an  aid  to 

civilization,  186. 
Rand,  Lewis  H.,  1st   Lieutenant,  Engr.  Corps, 

mentioned,  197. 
Randall,  George  M..  Brigadier-General. 

Mentioned,  204,  455. 

Rei)orts  for  duty  in  P.  I.,  172. 
Ranges,  field,  report,  306. 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  movement  of  troops,  54. 
Ration. 

Average  cost  of,  Dept.  of  the  Missouri.  88. 

British  troops,  146. 

Foreign  officers  and  press  representatives,  l.ssue 
to,  87. 

Scout,  recommendations  regarding,  142, 146, 174, 
187,  231.  251,  256,  316. 
Raymond,  Thomas  U.,  Major,  Med.  Dept.,  men- 
tioned, 73. 
Reade.  Claude  D.,  Corporal,  15th  Cavalry,  killed. 

345, 347.  % 

Records,  last,  Dept.  of  Texas,  100. 
Recruits. 

Examination,  superficial,  89. 

Necessity  for  stricter  examination  before  en- 
listment, 113. 
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Recruits— Continued. 
Physical  condition  poor.  70. 
Trial,  before  enlistment,  83. 
Unsatisfactory  character  of,  Dept.  Colorado,  48. 

Reed,  Walter,  Major,  Med.  Dept.,  special  legisla- 
tion rewarding,  86. 

Reed,  W.  L.,  2d  Lieutenant,  10th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 812. 

Reformina.  Antonio,  Surlgao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 

Reformina,  Doroteo,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 

Reformina,  Manuel,  Surigao  rioter,  uncaught,266. 

Reina  Cristina,  Spanish  vessel,  attacks  insurgents, 
403. 

Reina  de  Castilla,  Spanish  gunboat. 
Attack  on  Moro  pirates,  SSi. 
Destroys  villages  near  Zamboanga,  886. 

Reina  Regente  Mindanao. 
Davao  telegraph  line,  309. 
Target  range,  814. 
Fort.  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  strength  of,  396. 

Relief,  U.  S.  A.  transport,  mentioned,  2,4. 

Reno,  Fort,  Okla. 
Mentioned,  78, 87, 90, 91. 
Movements  of  troops,  5, 7, 9. 
Suitable  place  for  Apaches,  82. 

Rentals,  amount  paid  in  P.  I.,  177. 

Repatriation  of  troops,  P.  I.,  report,  187. 

Requisitions,  reference  to'  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment, 58. 

Resolar,  Graciano,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  266. 

Rees,  Harry  L.,  Major,  Pay  Dept.,  mentioned,  74. 

Reese,  Boss,  1st  Lieutenant,  Philippine  Scouts. 
Commended.  214. 
Mentioned,  214,216. 
Wounded,  214,216. 

Revised  Statutes,  section  5488,  civilians  buying 
soldiers'  clothing,  124. 

Revere,  Fort,  Mass.,  movement  of  troops,  19. 

Reyes,  Isabelo  de  los,  author  of  pamphlet  on  in- 
surrection in  P.  I.,  399. 

Reynolds,  Alfred,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  1.6.  Dept., 
recommendations  as  to  musicians,  56. 

Rhode  L«)lAnd.  State  of. 
Militia  inspection,  64. 
State  encampment,  65. 

Ricart,  P.  Juan,  statement  concerning  tribes  of 
Mindanao  and  Jolo,  371. 

Rlcartc,  Artemio,  insurgent  marshal,  mentioned, 
412.  425. 

Ricarte,  Spanish  general,  mentioned,  428. 

Rice,  George  D.,  Chaplain,  27th  Infantry. 
Commended.  346. 
Mentioned.  338.  842. 

Rice. 
From  Asia,  infected  with  beri-beri,  308. 
Price  of,  Jolo  Island,  860,  363. 
Value  as  a  food,  147. 

Rich<^,  C.  S.,  Captain,  Engr.  Corps,  mentioned, 
126. 

Ridgway,  Thomas,  Captain,  Artillery  Corps,  men- 
tioned, 52. 

Rifle-range,  establishment  permanent  one,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  recommended,  63. 

Riley,  Fort,  Kans. 
Allotments,  liberal,  recommended,  94. 
Garrison,  increase,  81. 
Installation  of  telephone  system,  91. 


Riley,  Fort,  Kans.— Con  tinned. 

Maneuvers,  8,  79. 

MoYements  of  troops,  8, 5-7, 9. 

Post  baker,  88. 

Supplies  purchased  at  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City,  87. 
Ringgold,  Fort,  Tex. 

Artesian  wells,  124. 

Increase  of  troops  recommended,  104. 

Inspected,  100. 

Movement  of  troops,  96. 

Sewer  extension,  124. 

Target  range,  127, 

Telephone  system,  128. 
Rio,  Don  Antonio  del,  civil  governor,  province  of 

La  Laguna,  P.  I.,  mentioned,  480. 
Rio,  Julio  del.  Captain,  Spanish  navy,  mentioned, 

429. 
Rio  Grande  Moros. 

Spanish  expedition  against  in  1887,  888,  389. 

Country  bordering,  conditions,  150, 155. 

Bridge,  311. 

Moras,  298. 
Rio  Grande  River. 

Posts,  100, 108, 104,  106. 

Spanish  forts  on,  898. 
Rios,  Diez  de  los,  Spanish  general,  insurrection, 

P.  I.,  1896-1898.  mentioned,  345, 89.^  397,  898,  401, 

403,  404,  4a5,  406,  407,  418, 431-433. 
Rios,  Isaac  Fernando  de  los,  native  member  of 

assembly,  P.  I.,  mentioned,  426. 
Rizal,  Josd,  Dr.,  founderof  "Liga  Filipina." 

Mentioned,  399. 

Death,  405,  480. 
Rizal,  Paciano,  General,  insurgent  leader,  men- 
tioned, 428,  430. 
Rizal,  province  of,  P.  I. 

Map,  196. 

Raided,  138. 

Scouting  operations,  13. 
Rizo.  General,  Spanish  engineer,  1896,  relieved  as 

segundo  cabo,  P.  I.,  404. 
Roads. 

Construction  of,  P.  I.,  159. 197,  232. 

Difldculties  in  building,  P.  I.,  896. 
Roaya,  Pedro,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  267. 
Roberts,  C.  D.,  Captain,  7th  Infantry. 

Commended,  122. 

Mentioned,  126. 

Reports,  127, 128. 
Robilla,  Macario,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Robinson,  Fort,  Nebr. 

Movement  of  troops,  6,  7, 10, 88. 

Purchase  supplies,  at  Omaha,  87. 

Rifle  ranges.  91. 

Recommendations,  94. 
Rock  Island  Arsenal.  111.,  fire,  108. 
Rodillo,  Hermingildo,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested, 

265. 
Rodman,  John  B.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  aoth  In- 
fantry, mentioned,  68,  76. 
Rodney.  English  commander,  mentioned,  439. 
Rodriguez.  Francisco,  Major,  Spanish  army,  men- 
tioned, 451. 
Rodriguez,  Donato,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  26&. 
Rodriguez,  Don  Juan,  native  member  of  assem- 
bly, mentioned,  426. 
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Roferofl,  Ronancio,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 

Rogers,  Harry  L.,  Major,  Pay  Dept.,  mentioned, 
74. 

Rogers,  James  S.,  Major,  20th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 76. 

Rogers,  William  C,  Captain,  27th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 176. 

Rolden,  Ventura,  8urigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 

Roman  Catholics,  missionary  work  in  P.  I.,  149, 
369,373. 

Rome,  Oa.,  State  encampment  at,  65,66. 

Romeyn,  Charles  A.,  1st  Lieutenant,  13th  Cav- 
alry, mentioned,  63. 

Ronquilla,  Oervascio,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  I 
265.  I 

Ronquilla,  Silvestro,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter.  265. 
Rosales  &  Co.,  Parang-Parang,  P.  I.,  depredations 

on  estate,  367. 
Rosario,  P.  I.,  occupation,  insurrection  1896-1898, 

418. 

Roynal,  Luis,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  265. 
Rubi,  Lucas,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested.  266. 
Ruggles,  Franclb  A.,  2d  Lieutenant,  15th  Cavalry. 

Mentioned,  342, 348. 

Wounded,  351,352. 
Russell,  Edgar,  Captain,  Signal  Corps,  mentioned, 

309. 

Russell  cuMn  telephones,  installation,  Mindanao 
lines,  P.  I.,  309. 

Russell,  A.  H.,  Major,  Ord.  Dept.,  mentioned,  170. 

Ryan,  James  A.,  Captain,  15th  Cavalry,  men- 
tioned, 351. 

Saamer,  Private,  Musician,  11th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 331. 

Sabatini,  Spanish  chief  of  engineers,  1796,  men- 
tioned, 443. 

Sablayou,  Mindoro,  P.  I.,  garrison,  459. 

Sacaton,  Pinal  County,  Ariz.,  Indian  Agency, 
tribes  and  number,  30. 

Sacramento,  U.  S.  A.  transport,  mentioned,  181, 
249,  252,  274,  283,  285,  286. 

Saigco,  Julian,  insurgent  marshal,  mentioned, 
412. 

Sajiduciaman,  Pandita,  Moro  chief,  mentioned, 
325. 

Salazar,  Captain,  Spanish  army,  mentioned.  395. 
Salcedo,  Juan,  Captain.  Spanish  army, mentioned, 

376,  434. 
Salinas,  author  of  "  Militar\'  Legislation,"  cited, 

444. 
Salitran,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  engagements  at,  408,  415. 
Salomaguc,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Ice  machines,  installation,  176. 

Military  reservation,  167. 

Shelter  for  troops,  163, 
Samar,  U.  8.  A.  transport,  mentioned,  355. 
Samar,  Island,  P.  I. 

Ladrones,  expedition  against,  220. 

Map,  197. 

Military  operations,  138. 

Military  reservations,  167. 

Scouting.  237. 

Surveys,  198. 

Telegraph  stations,  282. 


Sam  Houston,  Fort,  Tex. 

Enlargement,  104. 

Establishment   of  maneuver    ground  recom- 
mended, 96. 

Garrison,  103. 

Hospital,  enlargement,  114. 

Movement  of  troops,  11, 17, 18,  96. 

Survey,  126. 

Target  range,  127. 

Telephone  system,  128. 

.Typhoid  fever,  125. 
Sam  Shui,  steamer,  mentioned,  182,  247,  263,  272, 

275-279. 
Sandy,  Or^. 

Target  practice  at,  39. 

Station  of  troops,  41. 
Sangley  Point,  Cavite,  P.  I.,  storage  of  coal,  169. 
Sanger,   Joseph   P.,    Brigadier-General,   special 

duty  Philippines,  172. 
Sanitary  conditions. 

Dept.  of  the  Lakes,  73. 

Division  of  the  Philippines,  189, 190. 
Sannarro,  Victor,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
3an  Antonio  Abad,  Fort,  near  Manila,  P.  I. 

Maps  and  photographs,  145. 

Spanish  defense.  1890-1898,  429. 

Troops  disembarked,  1896-1898,  439. 
San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  R.  R.,  extension, 

102. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Establishment  of  sanitarium.  115. 

ImiM)rtancc  as  railroad  center,  101. 

Military  departments  of  colleges  at,  inspected, 
121. 

Posts  adjacent  to,  100. 

Storage  depot,  establishment  recommended,  109. 
San  Antonio  Arsenal,  Tex. 

Enlargement,  127. 

Inspected,  121. 

Recommendations,  108. 

Report,  108. 
San  Antonio,  P.  I.,  taken  by  assault.  417. 
San  Augustln.  P.  I.,  engagement,  421. 
San  August! n,  Gaspar  de,  Spanish  author,  men- 
tioned. 431. 
San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  Indian  Agency,  tribes  and  num- 
ber, 31. 
Sanchez,  Ricardo  Camicero,  Captain,  Governor 

Iligan,  mentioned.  398. 
San  Felin.  Colonel,  Spanish  army,  mentioned, 

389. 
San  Felipe,  Neri,  Rizal,  P.  I.,  capture  of  arms,  14, 
San  Fernando,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Land  for  military  purposes,  167. 

Shelter  for  troops,  163. 
San  Fernando,  Spanish  vessel,  brings  reenforce- 

ments.  Philippine  Insurrection.  1896-1898,  405. 
San  Francisco,  Cak,  movement  of  troops,  1-12, 

15-19,  51,  52. 
San  Francisco,  P.  I.,  engagement,  417. 
San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Capital  of  Cavite,  425. 

Insurrection  at,  401. 

Population.  411. 

Powder  works,  418. 
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San  Francisco  del  Monte,  Rizal,  P.  I.,  engage- 
ment at,  218. 
San  Isidro,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Garrison,  459. 

Railroad,  185. 
San  Jacinto,  Fort,  Tex.,  inspection,  121. 
San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Artillery  post  discontinued,  14. 

Movement  of  troops,  12, 13. 

Quartermaster's  depot,  discontinued,  58. 
San  Juan  de  Bagumbayan,  church  taken  by  Brit-' 

ish  in  1762,  451. 
San  Juan  de  Dios  hospital,  Cavite,  P.  I.,  wounded 

Spaniards  treated,  427. 
San  Juan  del  Monte,  Luzon,  P.  L,  engagement 

between  Spaniards  and  insurgeiats,  400. 
San  Lazaro,  Manila,  P.  L,  attacked  by  English, 

1762.  451. 
San  Mateo,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Garrison,  459. 

Insurgent  stronghold,  402,  403. 
San  Miguel,  Lucio,  insurgent  leader. 

Engagement  with  command  of,  218. 

Killed,  14.  38,  216. 
San  Miguel,  Mexico,  railroad  connections,  101, 

102. 
San  Pedro,  Fort,  P.  I.,  report,  233. 
San  Rafael,  Bulacan,  P.  I.,  priests  form  volunteer 

organizations,  insurrection  1896,  405. 
San  Roque,  Cavite,  P.  I. 

Invested  by  insurgents,  401. 

Operations  at,  260,  261. 

Outlaws,  255. 

Station  of  troops,  2()8. 
San  Roque,  Visayas,  movement  .of  troops,  268, 

261,  270,  282, 283. 
Santa  Ana,  Manila,  P.  I.,  abandonment,  430. 
Santa  Cruz,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Cazadores,  concentration,  1898,  430. 

Garrison,  459. 

Occupation,  418. 

Operation,  18. 

Spanish  troo|w,  number,  410. 

Surveys,  198. 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Indian  Agency,  tribes  and 

number,  31. 
Santa  Maria,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  459. 
Santa  Mesa,  P.  I. 

Barracks,  163. 

Hospital,  cases  treated,  196. 
Santa  Rasa,  Luzon.  P.  I.,  garrison,  459. 
Santa  Rosa,  frigate,  Spanish  navy,  mentioned, 

447. 
Santiago,  church  of  Manila,  P.  1.,  English  bom- 

t>ardment  of,  449. 
Santiago,  Fort,  Manila. 

Malaria  at,  289. 

Movement  of  troop8,  256,  261,  268. 

Office  for  division  commander,  159. 

Preservation,  208. 

Quartermaster's  depot,  169. 
Santiago,  Point,  Spanish  force  at,  410. 
Santiago,  Rama,  insurgent  subchief,  mentioned, 

295. 
Santiago  and  San  Juan  de  Bagumbayan,  Luzon, 

maps,  445. 


Santo  Dommgo  Convent,  P.  I.,  looted  by  British, 

454. 
Santo  Domingo,  Cuartel  de,  Spanish  troops  at, 

1897,  410. 
San  Pedro  Tunisan,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison.  459. 
Santolan,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  459. 
Santo  Tomas,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Garrison,  459. 

Quartermaster's  depot,  177. 

Surveys,  197. 

Santos,  Eduardo  de  los,  insurgent  chieL 

Captured,  17,  282. 

Escapes,  280. 

Killed.  260. 

Mentioned,  266,  284. 
Santos,  Marcelo  de  los,   insurgent  minister  of 

marines,  mentioned,  412. 
Sarapuddin,    Maharajah,    Lugus   Island,   P.   I.» 

mentioned,  355,  356. 
Sarip,  Magarip,  Jolo  chief,  conference  with,  359, 

361. 
Serralde,  Spanish  general,  mentioned.  418,  421. 
Sarthou,  Spanish  army,  mentioned,  406. 
Sastrou,  Manuel,  author,  mentioned,  399, 423, 426, 

429,  432,  433. 

St.  Marys,  Kans.,  16th  Battery,  Field  Artillery, 

delayed  en  route  to  Fort  Riley  by  floods,  85. 
St.  Michael,  Fort,  Alaska. 

Abandonment,  46. 

Commanding  officer  of,  designated  acting  pay* 
master,  47. 

Movement  of  troops,  3,  39. 

Report  on,  44. 

Telegraph  lines  completed,  45. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Purchase  of  commissary  stores,  87. 

Troops  at  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  16, 82. 
Sauir,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Engagement,  334. 

Onayan  Moros,  823. 

Movement  of  troops,  338,  348. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  U.  S.  troops  participate  in 

civic  parade,  10,  69. 
Savannah,  Ga.,  State  encampment,  65. 
Sawyer,  Frederick  H.,  author  of  "Inhabitants  of 

the  Philippines,"  cited,  899. 
Sayari,  Panglima  chief  of  Tapul  Is.,  P.  I.,  attacks 

Spaniards,  1887,  91. 
Sayre,  Farrand,  Captain,  8th  Cavalry,  reports,  94. 
Schemerhorn, ,  Lieutenant,  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary, reports,  14. 
Schreiner, ,  Lieutenant,  Philippine  Constab? 

ulary.  mentioned,  15,  241,  255-256,  262,  268,  270, 

271,  282. 

Schofleld,  John    M..  Lieutenant-General,  men- 
tioned. 100. 

Schuck,  Mr.,  of  Parang.  P.  I. 
Murders  at  plantation  of,  359,  362. 
Success  In  establishing  plantation  in  Jolo,  367. 

Schurman  Philippine  Commission,  advises  adop- 
tion of  Bates  agreement,  151. 
'  Schuyler.  Fort,  N.  Y.,  Barracks  at,  59. 

Schwartz.  Samuel  A.,  Corporal,  27th   Infantry, 
killed.  353. 

Scorpion,  V.  S.  gunboat,  mentioned,  6. 
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Scott,  W.  S.,  Colonel,  rhilippiiie  Constabulary. 

Mentioned,  138. 

Report,  213. 
Scoutf),  Department  of  Dakota,  instruction,  56. 
Scouts,  Philippine. 

Act  to  promote  efficiency,  143. 

Appropriation  for  pay,  142. 

Number,  142. 

Operations,  138. 

Pay,  142.     . 

Ration,  187. 

Reorganization,  142. 

Report  on,  141. 
Scouts,  Seminole  Indian,  report  and  recommen- 
dation, 118-119. 
Scriven,  Fort,  Ga.,  Barracks,  59. 
Sea  Girt,  N.  J. 

Range  offered  for  use  of  New  York  troops,  66. 

State  encampment,  65. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  movement  of  troops,  2,  9, 16,  62. 
Seemann,  Anton,  Lieutenant,  Philippine  Scouts. 

Commended,  241. 

Mentioned,  15,  17,  IS,  240,  258,  260,  261,  268.  270, 
271.  281,  282,  284. 
Seganez,  Domino,  Philippine  Constabulary, 

wounded.  256. 
Seit,  Lake,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  conference  with  Moros 

at,  359,  261. 
Seminole  negroes,  Dept.  of  Texas. 

Recommendations,  117. 

Removal,  119. 
Seminole  treaty  of  1866,  provisions  relative  to 

Seminole  Indians,  118. 
Sepoy  laborers,  enlisted,  English  expedition,  1762, 

442. 
Sequoia  National  Park,  Cal.,  station  of  troops,  10. 
Serina,   Julian,    Spanish    Governor   Mindanao, 

orders  troops  to  attack  Dato  Utto,  388. 
Serrano,  Don  Pedro,  native  member  of  assembly, 

P.  I.,  mentioned,  426. 
Servolos,  Pedro,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Severance,  newspaper  correspondent,  P.  I.,  men- 
tioned, 338. 
Seward,  U.  S.  A.  transport,  4,8,  181,  186,  230,306. 
Sharp,  1st  Sergeant,  26th  Infantry,  mentioned,  235. 
Sharpe,  A.  C,  Major,  A.  G.  Dept.,  mentioned,  26.' 
Sharpe,  Henry  G.,  Colonel,  Subs.  Dept. 

Commended,  188. 

Mentioned,  170. 
Shaw,  G.  C,  1st  Lieutenant,  27th  Infantry. 

Commended,  346.  352. 

Mentioned,  342,  343,  347,  348,  349. 

Wounded,  847. 
Shea,  Lieutenant,  Macabebe  Scouts,  mentioned, 

213. 
Shelton,  George  H.,  Captain,  11th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 225. 
Sheridan,  U.  S.  A.  transport,  2,  6,  8-14, 16, 18. 
Sheridan,  Fort,  111. 

General  mess  system  unsatisfactory,  70. 

Installation  of  electric-light  plant. 

Movement  of  troops,  5,  11,  12,  15. 

Participation  of  troops  in  ceremonies,  69. 

Station  of  troops,  68. 

Target  rang^,  75. 
Sherman,  U.  S.  A.  transport,  mentioned,  1,  2,  6,9, 

11, 16,  17.  180. 


Sherman  monument,  N.  Y.  City,  dedication,  17. 

Sherrill,  C.  O.,  Ist  Lieutenant,  Engr.  Corps,  men- 
tioned, 313. 

Shipton,  James  A.,  Captain,  Artillery  Corps,  men- 
tioned, 66. 

Shops,  quartermaster,  P.  I.,  transfer  to  insular  gov- 
ernment, 179. 

Shoshone  Indian  Agency,  number  and  tribes,  31. 

Siasi,  P.  I. 
Allotment  for  barracks  and  quarters,  806. 
Cholera,  355. 
Garrison,  459. 

Occupation  by  Spanish  trooiw,  887. 
Residence  of  Sultiin,  355. 
Shelter  of  troops,  163,  305. 
Wharf,  313. 

Sibutu  Island,  Jolo,  P.  I.,  Moros  from,  seek  pro- 
tection, 364. 

Sicibong  Island,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  reconnaissance, 
364. 

Sickness  in  P.  I.,  report  of  Surgeon-General,  190. 

Signal  Corps,  New  York  and  Connecticut  militia, 
participation  in  army  and  navy  maneuvers,  6. 

Signal  Corps,  strength  in  P.  I.,  455. 

Sigues,  Vicente,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 

Silang,  Cavite,  P.  I. 
Attacks,  1897,  408,  414. 
Garrison,  459. 

Headquarters  insurgents,  1896,  401. 
Insurgents  try  to  rendezvous  at,  402. 
Population,  411. 

Sillano,  Simon,  Surigao  rioter,   ladrone,   men- 
tioned, 266. 

Sillano,  Domingo,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 

Sill,  Fort,  Okla. 
Apache  on  reservation,  82,  94. 
Hospital,  insufficient  accommodations,  90. 
Indian  scouts,  station,  78. 
Movement  of  troops,  7,  9, 12. 
Suitability  for  large  garrison  and  maneuvers,  82. 
Supplies,  purchase  of,  87. 
Target  range,  91. 

Silver,  Juan  de,  Spanish  army,  constructs  fortilS- 
cations,  436. 

Simoay  River.  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  bridge,  311. 

Simonds,  Lawrence  B.,  Captain,  27th  Infantry, 
commended,  306. 

Simuay,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  rebellion  of  Moros,  886. 

Sioco,  Chinese  commander,  demands  surrender  of 
Manila,  4Z5. 

Siroy,    Agopito,    ladrone,  Surigao   rioter,   men- 
tioned, 267. 

Siroy,  Eugenio,  ladrone,    Surigao   rioter,  men- 
tioned, 267. 

Siroy,  Eusebio,  ladrone,  Suriagao  rioter,  men- 
tioned, 267. 

Siroy,  Eustaquio,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  267. 

Siroy,  Fermin,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter, mentioned, 
267. 

Siroy,  Julian,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  mentioned, 
267. 

Siroy,  Martin,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  mentioned, 
267. 

Skaguay,  Camp,  Alaska. 
Construction  work.  43. 
Movement  of  troops,  7,  8,  38,  39. 
Withdrawal  of  troops  from,  46. 
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Skinner,  G.  A.,  Captain,  Med.  Dept.,  mentioned, 

64. 
Slaves,  in  Philippine  Islands. 

Emancipation  advocated,  369,  370,  371. 

MoroB  steal  Christian  children  for,  377. 

Policy  of  U.  S.  Government,  378. 

Protection,  in  Jolo  Island,  354,  364. 

Value  to  Moroa,  366. 
Slocum,  Fort,  N.  Y. 

Barracks,  59. 

Health,  61. 

Movement  of  troops,  3,  5,  65. 
Slocum,  H.  W.,  Major-General,  statue  to,  troops 

participate  in  unveiling  ceremonies,  7. 
Small,  £.  I.,  Lieutenant,  Philippine  Scouts,  men- 
tioned, 264,  268,  282,  288. 
Small-arms  firing  regulations,  reports  on,  80, 127. 
Small-arms  practice,  Dept.  of  the  Missouri,  report 

on,  91. 
Smart,  Charles,  Colonel,  Med.  Dept.,  mentioned, 

170. 
Smith,  Abiel  L.,  Colonel,  Subs.  Dept.,  mentioned, 

83. 
Smith,  Allen,  Colonel,  6th  Cavalry,  mentioned, 

52. 
Smith,  George  R.,  Major,  Pay  Dept.,  mentioned, 

170,  201. 
Smith,  Jacob  H.,  Brigadier-General,  retired,  men- 
tioned, 2,  236. 
Smith,  Joseph  P.,  Indian  agent,  mentioned,  31. 
Snclling,  Fort,  Minn. 

Change  of  station,  38. 

Movement  of  troops,  7, 10,  52,  63,  54. 
Society  of  Jesus,  P.  I.,  report  of  work,  371. 
Soda  crackers,  unpalatable,  condition  in  P.  I., 

230. 
Soliman.  Kajah  o£  Manila,  P.  I.,  1594,  434. 
Solomon,  Pilo,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Somerset,  Pa.,  St*ite  encampment,  06. 
Songa,  Sergeant,  native  scout,  mentioned,  216. 
Soro,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Spanisharmy,  wounded, 

397. 
Sorsogon,  Luzon,  f*.  I. 

Garrison,  469. 

Military  operations.  138. 

Spanish  fugitives,  430. 
Sosing,  Lucerio,  insurgent  official,  mentioned,  237. 
Sofisar,  Elmer  H.,  Private,27th  Infantry.wounded, 

347. 
Soto,  D.  Eusebio  de,  .Si>anLsh  resident,  Manila, 

1762,  mentioned,  452. 
South  Carolina,  State  of,  militia. 

Encampment,  65,  66. 

Inspection,  64. 
Southern   Pacific  R.  R.,   connections,   Dept.  of 

Texas,  100,  101. 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Agency,  tribes  and  number, 

31. 
Spain. 

Moro  policy,  372. 

Treaty  of,  1628,  with  Mindanao  Moros,  380. 

Treaty  of,  1806,  with  Sultan  of  Jolo,  383. 
Spain,  Germany,  and  England. 

Madrid  protocol  of  March  11, 1877.  387. 

Negotiations  relative  to  Spanish  sovereignty  in 
Jolo  and  Borneo,  886. 


Spaulding,  George  R. ,  Ist  Lieutenant,  Engr.  Corps, 

mentioned,  198. 
Spanish-American  war. 

Measures  adopted  by  Spanish  authorities,  425. 

Reward  of  officers  for  meritorious  services,  85. 

Veterans ,  parade  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  8. 
Spanish  campaign  of  1896-1898,  history,  209. 
Spanish  forces,  P.  I. 

Number,  1888,  392. 

Reorganization,  1878,  386. 
Spanish  gunboats,  use  on  Lake  Lanao,  P.  I.,  301. 
Spanish  "Light  Fleet."  operations  against  Moro 

pirates,  378,383,385. 
Spanish  militar>'  operations  against  Moros,  sum- 
mary, 379. 
Spanish  prisoners  of  insurgents,  1898,  nimiber, 

treatment,  etc.,  429, 433. 
Spofford  Junction,  Tex. 

Military  telegraph  lines,  128. 

Railroad  connections,  Fort  Clark,  102. 
Spokane,  Wash.,  description,  42. 
Sprague,  Wash.,  practice  march,  40. 
Stoever,  E.  Z.,  Colonel,  4th  Cavalry,  mentioned,  51. 
Stevens,  Fort,  Oreg. 

Headquarters,  Artiller}"  Dist.  of  the  Columbia, 
garrison,  etc.,  43. 

Movement  of  troops,  37, 38. 

Stone,  F.  P.,  Contract  Dental   Surgeon,   men- 
tioned, 348. 

Stoneburn, ,  Lieutenant,  Philippine  Scouts, 

mentioned,  268,  269,  281,  282. 

Stores,  quartermaster,  losses  in  P.  I.,  230. 

Stotsenbuig,  Camp  (Angeles),  Luzon,  P.  I. 
Garrison,  457. 
Military  reservation,  177. 
Railroad,  185. 

Straits  Settlements,  government,  401. 

Strebler, ,  Lieutenant,  Philippine  Scouts,  com- 
mended, 234. 

Strong,  Fort,  Mass.,  movement  of  troops,  6. 19. 

Sturgis,  S.  Dak.,  movement  of  troops,  62,  53. 

Styles,  Geoige  A.,  Private,  15th  Cavalry,  wounded, 
347. 

Suangco,    Lucio.    Surigao   rioter,   escape    from 
.  prison,  266,  280. 

Suaso,  Irenco,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Suaso,  Vicente,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Suba,  Samar,  P.  I. 

Operations,  234. 

Scouting,  237. 

Subig  Bay,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Defenses,  lrt2. 

Spanish  naval  operations,  429. 
Subracarui,  Sutero,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested.  266. 
Subsistence  stores,  P.  I. 

Criticism,  188. 

Deterioration,  168. 

Losses,  60. 
"Sucesor  de  los  Filipinos,"  Morga,  cited.  444. 
Suclutan,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Insurgents  arrested,  140. 

Moro  prisoners  attack  guards,  17. 
Suero,  General,  insurrection  of  1896-1898,  men- 
tioned, 418,  419. 

Sultan-cabugatan  of  Pitacus,  killed,  349. 
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Sultan,  Jolo  Islands. 

Reconciliation    with   Datos    Joakanain    and 
Kalbi,  354. 

Succession,  388. 
Sultan  of  Remayn  visits  American  camp,  851. 
Sulu  Archipelago. 

American  occupation,  date,  398. 

Cholera,  190. 

Christians,  number,  149.     * 

Conditions,  156. 

Report  of  Colonel  Wallace,  354, 360. 

Spanish  troopR  return  to  Spain,  433. 
Sulu,  Sultan  of. 

Claims  fishery  rights,  355. 

Collection  of  taxes,  359. 

Power,  150. 

Revenue,  156. 

Sovereignty,  150. 

Tobacco  plantation,  360. 
Sumner,  U.  S.  A.  transport,  mentioned,  2, 4, 7, 8, 11, 

15,17,180. 

Sumner,  Samuel  S.,  Brigadier-General. 

Assigned  to  command  Dept.  of  Mindanao,  8. 

Authorized  to  move  troops  into  Maciu  country,  6. 

Commended,  154. 

Mentioned,  204,  241,  243,  244,  258,  259,  272-275, 
279, 297,321,  3*1,  346,  348,  351.  352,  361. 

Relieved,  172. 

Report,  320. 
Sunderland,    A.  H.,   Ist  Lieutenant,    Artillery 

Corps,  mentioned,  832,  338. 
Sunga,    Moyces.   Sergeant,    Philippine    Scouts, 

wounded,  216. 
Sungay  Mountains,  Cavite,  P.  I.,  operations,  in- 
surrection, 1896-1898,  408. 
Supangan,  Moro  rebellion,  1866,  385. 
Surigao,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  province  of. 

American  occupation,  date,  398. 

Garrison,  459. 

Insurgent  attack,  14, 139,  221. 

Military  jurisdiction,  297. 

President  of,  commended,  292. 
Surigao  expedition. 

Casualties,  291. 

Correspondence,  243,  245,  247,  249,  250-252,  266- 
259,  262,  263,  271-279. 

Extract  from  record  of  evente,  269. 

Instructions  to  troops,  248. 

LLst  of  persons  connected  with  riot,  264. 

Memorandum  of  arms  captured  by  outlaws  and 
of  those  recovered,  271. 

Movement  of  troops,  269,  271,  272,  280,  283,  284. 

Operations,  17. 

Orders  discontinuing,  291. 

Proclamation  by  commanding  general,  Dept. 
of  Visayas,  246. 

Rations,  275,  287. 

Receipts  and  disbursements,  '288. 

Report  of  commanding  general,  Dept.  of  Vlsti- 
yas,  221. 

Reports,  223,  238,  253,  256.  257-259,  26S,  280,  284, 
286,288. 

Roster  of  troops,  267. 

Strength  of  command,  275. 

Supplies,  285. 

Tentage,  275. 
Surra,  P.  I.,  prevalence,  184, 185,  228,  314. 


Surveys,  P.  I.,  197,  282. 
Suyo  River,  P.  I.,  outlaws,  282,  284. 
Sweeney,  C.  B.,  Captain,  13th  Cavalry,  mentioned, 
54. 

Taal,  Cavite,  P.  I.,  operations,  insurrection,  1896- 

1896.  410. 
Tabac,  Pedro,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  266. 
Tabaco,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  459. 
Tabora,  Juan  Ni&o  de,  Spanish  engineer,  1626, 

improves  fortifications  of  Manila,  486. 
Tacloban,  Leyte,  P.  I. 

Base  of  supply,  Surigao  expedition,  285, 286. 

Cold  storage,  229. 

Ice  machines,  176. 

Movement  of  troops,  239, 243, 263, 269, 274. 

Paymaster  stationed  at,  201. 

Station  of  troops,  247. 

Supply  depot,  168. 

Surigao  expedition,  250. 

Water  supply,  228. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mentioned,  41,46. 

National  Guard  encampment,  39. 
Taft,  Wm.  H.,  Civil  Governor,  Philippines. 

Mentioned,  139. 

Requests  military  assistance,  145. 
Tagalog  insurrection  of  1896,  397. 

Plot  to  kill  white  officers  of  regiments,  402. 

Revolt  in  Cebu,  425. 
Tagals,  operations,  insurrection,  1896,  417. 
Tagaytay  Cordillera  (Mountains),  Cavite,  P.  I., 

watershed  of  streams  emptying  into  Laguna  de 

Bay,  411. 
Taglibi,  Jolo,  P.  I.,  visit  of  Colonel  Wallace  to, 

363. 

Tagmlna,  Cuvite,  P.  I.,  mentioned,  14. 
Tagoloan,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  garrison,  457. 
Taganito,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Movement  of  troops,  282. 

Oi>eration8,  271. 

Station  of  troops,  264,  268. 
Tahil,  Hadji  of  Silaagkan,  Parang,  Moro  chief, 

mentioned,  361. 
Tahir  of  Panmg,  Hadji  Pangllma,  followers  at- 
tack Schuch  plantation,  Jolo  Island,  359. 
Tttib,  Hudji,  Moro  chief,  emissary  of  Sultan  of 

Sulu,  mentioned,  355, 356, 358, 359, 36L 
Tailor,  company,  allowance,  86. 
Talcon,  insurgent  leader,  mentioned,  430. 
Talisay,  Lake  Taal,  Visayas,  P.  I. 

Insurgent  town  captured,  1896,  404. 

Insurgents'  rendezvous,  402. 

Mentioned,  459. 
Tulub,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Mentioned,  334, 340. 

Moro  fort,  338. 

Tamay,  Samar,  P.  I.,  scouting  operations,  237. 
Tambuyung,  Dato,  Jolo  chief,  mentioned,  359, 
361,363. 

Tamon  y  Valdez,  Fernando. 

Mentioned,  437. 

Restores  walls  of  Manila,  436. 
Tamontaca,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Moros  defeated  at,  389. 

Referred  to,  311. 
Tampico,  Mexico,  R.  R.  connections,  102. 
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Tampogao,  Dato  of  Suburan,  P.  I.,  commended, 

352. 
Tanagan,  Sultan,  Moro  chief,  mentioned,  324, 834, 

339. 
Tanana,  Alaska,  mentioned,  44. 
Tanauan-Banadero.  Cebu,  P.  I.,  movement  of 

Spanish  troops,  insurrection  1896-1898,  410. 
Tanauan,  municipal  capital  of,  430. 
Tanay,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  garrison,  459. 
Tandoh,  Point,  Jolo  Island,  private  of  Engr.  Corps 

killed  at,  357,  863. 
Tandubas  Island,  P.  I.,  conditions,  364. 
Tangul,  Dato,  attack  by  Moro  chief,  323. 
Tapul,  Jolo,  P.  I.,  engagement  between  Moros 

and  Spaniards,  391. 
Taraca.  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Engagements,  16,  327. 

Moros,  325,  326. 

Renegade  Moros  killed  at,  344. 
Taraca,  Fort,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Captured,  327. 

Engagement,  349. 

Surrender,  350. 
Taraca  River,  P.  I. 

Battle  of,  casualties,  353. 

Moro  attack,  349. 
Target  practice. 

Best  time  for,  67. 

Dept.  of  the  Missouri,  80. 

Mindanao,  P.  I.,  317. 
Target  ranges,  Dept.  of  the  Lakes,  allotments,  75. 
Tarpin,  Luis,  Surigivo  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Tauaga,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  Moro  attack,  335. 
Tawi-tawi  group,  P.  I. 

Cholera,  355. 

Pirate  datos,  operations,  1866,  385. 
Taxes,  collection,  Siasi  and  Tawi-tawi  groups,  by 

Sultan,  355. 
Tayabas,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Detention  Spanish  prisoners,  433. 

Operations,  1896-1898,  410,  480,  431. 

Siege,  430. 
Taylor,  C.  W.,  Major,  13th  Cavalry,  mentioned, 

62,  54. 
Taylor,  Daniel  M.,  Major,  ordnance  officer,  Dept. 
Texas. 

Commended,  127. 

Mentioned,  121,  126. 
Taylor,  Sydney  W.,  Major,  A.  G.  Dept. 

Commended,  121. 

Mentioned,  120. 
Taylor,  W.  C,    Lieutenant-Colonel,  Philippine 

Constabulary,  mentioned,  14,  238,  244,  245,  247, 

269,  280. 
Taylor,  W.  T.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,    Philippine 
Constabulary. 

Mentioned,  249,  252,  265. 

Reports,  253. 
Tejeira.  Spanish  general,  mentioned,  423,  424. 
Telegnysh  line,  Dept.  of  Texas,  report,  128. 
Telegraph  service,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  report,  309. 
Telegraph,    telephone,    signal  supplies,    P.  I., 

report  on,  168. 
Telephones. 

Philippine  Islands,  report  on,  202. 

Installation  at  Fort  Riley,    Kans.,   and    Fort 
Crook,  Nebr.,  91. 


Telautographs,  Army  and  Navy  maneuvers,  68. 
Tennessee,  State  of,  militia  inspection,  77. 
Tents,  lack  of,  at  Camp  Vicars,  Mindanao,  P.  I., 

322. 
Tercil,  Pedro,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  266. 
Temate,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  occupied  by  Spanish  troops 

419. 
Terrero,  Spanish  general,  mentioned,  389. 
Terry,  Fort,  N.  Y. 

Barracks,  59. 

Militia  instniction,  66. 
Tetuan,  Mindanao,  P.  I.  roads,  310. 
Texas,  Dept.  of. 

Adjutant-General's  Department,  121. 

Ag^gate  command,  minimum,  96. 

Cavalry,  desirability  for  frontiers,  104. 

Changes  recommended,  102. 

Commissary  supplies,  full  list  desirable,  124. 

Dental  surgeons,  116. 

Deserters,  extradition  of,  107. 

Discipline  and  desertions.  111. 

DispoMition,  troops,  103. 

Engineer  Department,  126. 

Enlargement  of  posts,  104. 

Estimates,  reduction  in,  120. 

Garrisoned  posts,  99. 

Hospitals,  114. 

Inspections,  119. 
Regulation  by  Department  Commander,  120. 

Inspector-General's  Department,  121. 

Insufficiency  of  allotment,  119. 

International  boundary,  110. 

Judge-Advocate's  Department,  122. 

Map,  military,  126. 

Medical  Department,  125. 

Mexican  border,  105. 

Militia,  128. 

Ordnance  Department,  126. 

Outlaws,  106. 

Pay  Department,  125. 

Practice  marches,  98. 

Quartermaster's  Department,  124. 

"Ranger  force,"  106. 

Reports 
Commanding  General,  95. 
Inspector  Small  Arms  Practice,  127. 

San  Antonio  arsenal,  108. 

Seminole  negroes,  117. 

Signal  office,  128. 

Subsistence  Department,  124. 

Troops  in  Department,  96. 
Texas-Mexican  Railway,  connections,  Dept.  of 

Texas,  101. 
Texas  National  Guard. 

Encampment,  98. 

Muster,  130. 
Texas-Paclflc  R.  R.,  connections,  Dept.  of  Texas, 

101. 
Texon,  Governor  Bulacan,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  reports 

capture  Pastor  Antonio  and  arms,  13. 
Thomas,  U.  S.  A.  transport,  mentioned,  1,  3,  8, 10. 

11, 12, 13, 14.  16, 17, 18. 
Thomas,  Earl  D.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  13th  Cav- 
alry, mentioned,  52. 
Thomas,  Fort,  Ky. 

Mess  system,  general,  unsatisfactory,  70. 

Movement  of  troops,  15,69. 
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Thomas,  Fort,  Ky.— Continued. 

Station  of  troopR,  68. 

Target  range,  allotment,  76. 
Tigo  River,  Mindanao.  P.  I.,  casualties,  291. 
Tilford,  S.  Dak.,  movement  of  troops,  54. 
Timamana,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Movement  of  troops,  280, 282. 

Outlaws,  254. 

Presidente,  mentioned,  223,271. 

Station  of  troops,  268. 
Tlni,  Luzon,  P^  I.,  garrison,  459. 
Tiiio,  insurgent  leader,  mentioned,  430. 
Tobaco,  P.  I. 

Losses  of  Commissary  Department,  Dept.  of 
the  Visayas,  230. 

Jolo  Island,  360,863. 
Toledo,  Ruiz,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Spanish  army, 

mentioned,  398. 
Tomas,  guide.  Lake  Butig  expedition,  mentioned, 

337. 
Tominobo,  River,  Mindanao,  road,  312. 
Tongue  River  Indian  Reservation,  public  build- 
ings transferred  to  Interior  Department,  55. 
Tonto  Apache  Indians,  number  of,  31. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Mayor  requests  tents  for  flood  sufferers,  84. 

Mentioned,  83. 
Topeka,  U.  S.  gunboat,  mentioned,  6. 
Torralba,  Jos^,  Spanish  engineer,  mentioned,  436. 
Torred-Ascarza,     Lieutenant-Colonel,     Spanish 

army,  mentioned,  398. 
Torres,  Tomas,  interpreter.  Lake  Lanao  expedi- 
tion, mentioned,  332,^  342,  348,  352. 
Totten,  Fort,  N.  Y. 

Movement  of  troops,  6. 

Quarters,  deficiency  of,  59. 
Touchet,  Wash.,  field    instruction    and   target 

practice,  39, 40. 
Tour  of  duty,  P.  I.,  length,  136. 
Towar,  Alberts.,  Colonel,  Pay  Dept.,  mentioned, 

74. 
Traction  engine,  use  in  P.  I.,  186. 
Tracey,  Mr.,  jailer,    Surigao,  Mindanao,  P.  I., 

mentioned,  280. 
Trans-Alaskan  military  telegraph,  report,  44,  45. 
Transport  service,  P.  I. 

Cost,  181, 182,  183. 

Inspection,  173. 

Inter-Island,  180, 186. 

Oil  for,  179. 
Transportation,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  allotment,  312. 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  Spain  regains  possession 

of  Philippine  Islands,  under,  441. 
Trias,  Insurgent  Filipino  leader. 

Mentioned,  421, 425. 

Releases  Spanish  officers,  433. 
Troops. 

Dept.  of  Texas,  detail  to  fairs,  etc.,  99. 

Philippines,  reduction,  137. 
Trouser  straps,  undeslrabllity,  50, 60. 
Truxton,  Ariz.,  Indian  Agency,  tribes  and  num- 
ber, 30. 
Tubaran,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Moros  killed  by  falling  houses,  5. 

Water,  322. 
Tubay,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Hospital,  289. 

Ladrones,  18,  241,  282. 


Tubay,  Mindanao,  P.  I.— Continued. 

Movement  of  troops,  288. 

Operations,  281. 

Station  abandoned,  281,  282. 

Troops,  245,  268. 
Tubay  River,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Malaria,  289. 

Supply  station,  289. 
Tucuran,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Allotment  for  barracks  and  quarters,  306. 

Cable,  317. 

Garrison,  459. 

Shelter  for  troops,  305. 

Telegraph  lines,  156,  809. 
Tugayo.  P.  I. 

Dato  of,  mentioned,  346. 

Spanish  conquest,  325. 

Spanish  expedition,  324. 

Sultan  of,  requests  peace,  397. 
Tuguegarao,  Luzon,  P.  L.  garrison,  459. 
Tularosa,  N.  Mex.,  Indian  Agency,  tribes  and 

number,  31. 
Tulisanes,  P.  I.  (Ladrones). 

Depredations,  424. 

Employment  native  troops  against,  246. 
Tullei,  Jolo,  P.  I- 

Juramentado,  357,  363. 

Thefts,  358,  360. 
Tumbao,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  movement   Spanish 

troops,  389. 
Tundia,  Dato.  Moro  chief. 

Killed,  344. 

Mentioned.  344. 
Tuskahoma,  Ind.  Ty. 

Movement  of  troops,  9. 

Troops  preserve  order  at  elections,  9. 
Tuthill,    Lieutenant,  Philippine    Constabulary, 

mentioned.  262. 
Tuyo  River,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  outlaws,  18. 
Twyman,  Wllford,  2d  Lieutenant,  29th  Infantry, 

mentioned,  249,  258,  268,  269,  286. 
Tyimahi,  Java,  plans  of  quarters,  165. 
Tj'phoid  fever,  Dept.  East,  prevalence,  61. 
Uall,  sultan  of  Ganau,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  men- 
tioned, 299,  320,  323,  324,  332,  335,  337. 
Uata,  Mama,  Moro  dato,  mentioned,  387. 
Umpire,  chief,  maneuvers  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans., 

report,  90. 
Uncompahgre  Ute  Indians,  number,  31. 
Uniform,  use  by  civilians,  prohibition   recom- 
mended, 50, 56, 123. 
Union,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Military  reservation,  167. 

Shelter  for  troops,  163. 
Uinta  and  Ouray  Indians,  number,  31. 
Uli,  Moro  chief,  mentioned,  820. 
U.  S.  Cartridge  Company,  furnishes  ammunition 

for  ranges,  318. 
Urdaneta,  Spanish  gunboat,  mentioned.  398. 
Usup,  Imaus,  Hadji,  Patian    Island  chief,  men- 
tioned, 359,  362. 
Uto,  Dato,  Moro  chief. 

Cruelty,  374,  377. 

Death,  155. 

Expeditions  against,  388, 390. 

Mentioned,  151. 
Utung,  Dato,  Jolo  chief,  conference  with,  359, 361. 
Vacil,  Santiago,  ladrone,  Surigao  rioter,  266. 
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Vacil,  Simplicio,  ladrone,  Surlgao  rioter,  266. 
Valdez  y  Tamon  (fortification  of  Manila): 

Map,  444. 

Field  marshal,  mentioned,  440. 
Valdez  Bay,  Alaska,  site  for  post,  45. 
Valdez,  Don  Miguel,  Major,  Spanish  army,  17p3, 

mentioned,  4S2. 
Valenzuela,  Sancho,  insmgent  leader,  killed,  400. 
Valero,  insurgent  leader,  mentioned,  225. 
Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash. 

Movement  of  troops,  8, 18, 19, 38, 39. 

Officers'  schools,  48. 
Vanentules,  Juan,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  266. 
Vaniey,  A.  L.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Ord.  Dept. 

Commended,  127. 

Mentioned,  109. 
Vamey,  T.  P.,  Captain,  Pay  Dept.,  126. 
Vamum,  C.  A.,  Major,  7th  r,avalr>',  mentioned, 26. 
Venereal  diseases,  P.  I.,  prevalence,  193. 
Vengul,  Zacarias,  Surigao  rioter,  arrested,  267. 
Vermont,  State  of,  militia  inspection,  64. 
Vessels,  sale  of,  by  Spanish  authorities,  1899,  432. 
Vicars,  Camp,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

Allotment  for  barracks  and  quarters,  306. 

American  occupation,  date  of,  398. 

Cable,  309.  317. 

Cholera,  308. 

Expedition — 
Against  Maciu  Sultan,  8. 
Under  Captain  Pershing,  16.  332,  346. 

Explorations,  15,  301. 

Garrison,  153,  457. 

Moros — 
Attack.  2.4,  319,  320. 
Visit,  3. 

Movement  of  troops.  301,  338. 

Quartermaster's  storehouses,  177. 

Range,  318. 

Report  of  Captain  Pershing,  322. 

Road8.  299.  310,  314. 

Supplies,  commissary,  306. 

Supply  of  ice,  189. 

Surveys,  198. 

Telephone.  309. 

Water  supply,  322. 
Vicra,  Fausto,  Filipino  insurgent  marshal,  men- 
tioned, 412. 
Vigan,  P.  I.,  military  depot,  168. 
Villncampa,  Sixto,  Private,  Philippine  Constabu- 
lary, mentioned,  296. 
Villahermosa,  Andres.  Corporal,  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary, mentioned,  295. 
Villalobos,  Spanish  vessel  attacks  insurgents,  403. 
Villalon,  Colonel,    Spanish   army,    insurrection 

1896-1898,  406,  414. 
Villamediana,  Marques  de,  Spanish  commander, 

1762,  mentioned,  448. 
Villanueva,  Ariston,  Filipino  insurgent  marshal, 

mentioned,  412,  421. 
Vinoanga,  l«ink,  in  Manila  Bay.  P.  I..  Chinese 

vessel  runs  agnmnd  on,  448. 
VIollet-le-Duc,  French  author,  cited.  444. 
Virginia,  State  of.  Militia  inspection,  64. 
Visaya.s,  Dejiartment  of  the.  P.  I. 

Adjutant-GeneraPs  Department,  226. 

Animals,  228. 

Building  operations.  227. 

Cable  from  Panay  to  Guimaras,  completion,  220. 


Visayas,  Department  of  the,  P.  I.— Continued. 
Clothing,  227. 
Cold  storage  facilities,  229. 
Commanding  General's  report,  219,  233. 
Engineer  Department,  232. 
Establishment  of  i>ermanent  posts,  220. 

Expeditions— 

Cagayan,  223. 

Camaguin,  224. 
Inspection  by  Lieutenant-Geneial  of  the  Army, 

220. 
Inspector-General's  Department,  226. 
Insurrection,  1898,  426,  431. 
Judge-Advocate-General's  Department,  226. 
Medical  Department,  231. 
Movement  of  troops,  219. 
Operations  against  ladrones,  220. 
Ordnance  Department,  277. 
Organization,  8. 
Pay  Department,  231. 
Pajmient  of  troops,  201. 
Personnel  of  command,  219. 
Quartermaster's  Department,  227. 
San  Pedro,  Fort,  238. 
Signal  Department,  232. 
Spanish  troops  return  to  Spain,  1899,  438. 
Stations,  abandonment,  220. 
Strength  of  Army,  466,  456. 

Subsistence  Department- 
Flour,  230. 

Cold  storage  facilities,  229. 

Losses  of  funds  and  stores,  230. 

Packing  in  tins  condemned,  280. 

Recommendations,  229. 

Soda  crackers,  230. 

Supplies,  229. 

Tobacco,  230. 

Water  tost,  recommended,  230. 
Surigao  expedition,  221. 

Transfer  records.  Judge- Advocate-General,  7th 

Separate  Brigade,  310. 
Transportation,  228. 
Water  supply,  228. 

Von  Schrader,  F.,  Major,  Q.  M.  Dept.,  306. 

Vroom,  P.  D.,  Colonel,  Inspector-General,  Div. 
PhU.,  mentioned,  170, 172. 

Waco,  Tex.,  military  departments  of  colleges,  in- 
Bpected,  121. 
I  Wade,  James  F.,  Major-General,  commanding 
I       Dept.  of  Luzon,  P.  I.,  mentioned,  204,320,465. 

Wads  worth,  Fort,  N.  Y. 
Movement  of  troops,  6, 11, 17. 
Wireless  telegraph  stations,  68. 

Wagner,  Arthur  L.,  Colonel,  A.  G.  Dept.,  men- 
tioned, 69, 76. 

Wagons,  army,  in  the  Philippines,  recommenda- 
tions in  re,  185. 

Walapai  Indians,  number  and  tribes,  30. 

Walker,  Allen,  1st  Lieutenant,  Philippine  Scouts, 
mentioned.  2iQ,  264, 268, 269, 282. 

Walker,  K.  W.,  Captain,  15th  Cavalry,  mentioned, 

355,364. 
Walker,  Lieutenant.  U.  S.  Navy,  mentioned.  356. 
Wallace,  Camp,  San  Fernando  Union,  P.  I. 

Garrison,  457. 

Ice  machine,  176. 

Quartermaster  storehouses,  177. 
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Wallace,  Wm.  M.,  Colonel,  14th  Cavalry. 

Mentioned,  205, 803. 

Reports,  854,  360. 
Walla  Walla,  Fort,  Wash. 

Movement  of  troops,  10, 11, 38, 39, 62. 

Report,  42. 

Station  of  troops,  40. 
Walker,  Harry,  Sergeant,  15th  Cavalry,  wonnded, 

347. 
Walpole,  N.  S.,  Indian  agent,  mentioned,  31. 
War  College  Board,  examinations  for  promo- 
tions, 86. 
War  Department,  records   relating  to  "distin- 
guished-service list,"  36. 
War,  Secretarv  of. 

Post  hospitals,  information  in  re,  114. 

Letter  of  February  5, 1903,  approving  abandon- 
ment of  Fort  Grant,  Ariz.,  32. 
Warren,  Fort,  Mass.,  movement  of  troops,  6, 13, 19. 
Washakie,  Fort,  Wyo. 

Indian  agency,  tribes  and  number,  81  .r 

Movement  of  troops,  3,  4,  5. 

Post  exchange,  32. 
Receipts  and  expenditures,  33. 

Station  of  troops,  24,  25. 
Washington,  State  of. 

Militia  reorganized,  50. 

Movement  of  troops,  12, 13, 15. 

Target  practice,  51. 
Washington,  Fort,  Md.,  movement  of  troops,  6, 

9,12. 
Water,  drinking,  Dept.of  the  Lakes,  73. 
Water  supply,  P.  I. 

Report,  238. 

Study,  164. 
Wayne,  Fort,  Mich. 

Gas,  71. 

Movement  of  troops,  8, 12, 16,  68,  75. 

Target  galleries  and  ranges,  allotment,  75. 
Webb,  Nat.,Pvt.  Co.  C,  27th  Infantry,  wounded,  363. 
Webster,  Frank  D.,  Captain,  20th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 76. 
Weigel,  Wm.,  Captain,  11th  Infantry,  mentioned, 

249,  250,  267,288. 
West,  Frank,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Inspector-Gen- 
eral's Dept.,  mentioned,  170. 
West  Indies,  captured  by  British,  1762,  439. 
West  Virginia,  State  of. 

Militia  inspection,  64. 

National  Guard  encampment,  65. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Assistance  rendered  Dept.  East,  63. 

Furnish  telegraph  operators,  Dept.  Texas,  128. 
Westlawn  Cemetery,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Movement  of  troops,  69. 

Station  of  troops,  68. 
Weyler,  Valeriano,  Captain-General,  P.  I. 

Expedition  against  Mindanao  Moros,  398. 

Mentioned,  892. 

Relieved,  394. 
Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz. 

Importance  as  a  military  post,  82. 

Movement  of  troops,  5, 13, 24,25. 

Post  exchange,  receipts  and  expenditures,  33. 
Whipple,  C.  H.,  Colonel,  Pay  Dept.,  mentioned, 

170,201. 
Whisky,  smuggled  into  camps,  P.  I.,  314. 


White,  Private,  1st  Infantry,  mentioned,  288. 
White  River  Indian  Agency,  tribes  and  number, 

31. 
Wholley,  J.  H.,  Captain,  2d  Infantry,  mentioned, 

26. 
Wilcox,  Timothy  E.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Med. 

Dept.,  mentioned,  73. 
Wiley,  James,  Private,  26th  Battery,  Field  Artil- 
lery, wounded,  847. 
Wilkins,  Joseph  S.,  Captain,  Pay  Dept.,  74. 
Willard,  Charles  L.,  Lieutenant,  29th  Infantry, 

mentioned,  318. 
William  McKinley,  Fort,  P.  I.,  garrison,  418. 
Williams,  Lieutenant,  U.  8.  Marine  Corps,  men- 
tioned, 848, 350. 
Williams,  Arthur,  Major,  8d  Infantry,  mentioned, 

77. 
Williams,  Constant,  Colonel,  26th  Infantry. 

Mentioned,  204. 

Telegram  regarding  insurgent  attack  on  Suri- 
gao,  243.  * 

Williams,  R.  C,  Captain,  13th  Cavalry,  mentioned, 

54. 
WUllams,  Fort,  Me.,  movement  of  troops,  6, 11. 
Willits,  Lieutenant,  49th  Co.,  Philippine  Scouts, 

mentioned,  269. 
Wills,  Van  Leer,  Ist  juleutenant,  mentioned,  75, 

93. 
Wilson,  Seigeant,  Co.  G,  2d  Battalion  Engineers, 

mentioned,  311. 
Wiminuche  Apache  Indians,  number,  31. 
**  Winchester"  amunition,  commended,  318. 
Wingate,  Fort,  N.  Mex. 

Fire,  30. 

Movement  of  troops,  24,  27,  31. 

Post  exchanges,  receipts  and  disbursements,  33. 
Winona  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute, 

sale  of  Indianapolis  arsenal  to,  15,  69. 
Winship,  Blanton,  Captain,  Acting  Judge-Advo- 
cate, mentioned,  70. 
Winslow,  Ariz.,  Indian  Agency,  tribes  and  num- 
ber, 30. 
Winslow,  Dr.  Harry  R.,  mentioned,  288,  239,  250, 

259,  288,  289. 
Wint,  Theodore  G.,  Brigadier-General. 

Assumes  command,  Dept.  of  the  Visayas,  219. 

Investigates  conditions  in  Cagayan,  224. 

Mentioned,  139,  165,  204,  242,  456. 

Report  on — 
Beri-beri,  191. 

Surra  in  draft  animals,  185. 
Venereal  diseases,  194. 
Wireless  telegraphy. 

Dept.  of  the  East,  63. 

Mindanao,  P.  I.,  310. 
Wisconsin,  State  of,  militia  inspection,  77. 
Wisser,  John  P.,  Major,  Artillery  Corps,  mentioned, 

65. 
Wood,  Fort,  N.  Y.,  movement  of  troops,  9,  38,  65. 
Wood,  Wm.  T.,  Major,  20th  Infantry,  mentioned, 

77. 
Wood,    Leonard,    Major-General,    commanding 

Dept.  of  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  mentioned,  172,456. 
Woodward,  J.  E.,  Captain,  29th  Infantry,  men- 
tioned, 240,  264,  268,  269,  282. 
Woodward,  S.  L.,  Major,  1st  Cavalry,  mentioned. 

52. 
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Worden,  Fort,  Waah. 

Oaniaon,  43. 

Movement  of  troops,  5,  38. 
Wrecks,  removal  from  Iloilo  River,  P.  I.,  232. 
Wright,  transport,  mentioned,  181,186,230,286. 
Wright,  Fort,  Wash. 

Buildings,  42. 

Movement  of  troops,  7, 18,  38,  40. 
Wright,  Wm.  M.,  Captain,  2d  Infantry.  ^ 

Mentioned,  91. 

Recommendations  as  to  clothing,  86. 

Reports,  85. 
Wyoming,  State  of,  purchase  of  stores,  87. 
Yates,  Fort,  N.  Dak. 

Abandoment,  55. 

Movement  of  troops,  4, 7, 9, 10, 11, 18, 38, 52, 53,  r4. 
Yellowstone,  Fort,  Wyo.,  movement  of  troops,  li, 

6,  8,  9,  18,  19,  51,  62,  53,  54. 
Yosemlte    National    Park,  Cal.,    movement   of 

troops,  10, 16. 
Young,  J.  S.,  jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  10th  Infantry, 

mentioned,  336. 
Young,  8.  B.  M.,  Lieutenant-General,  visits  P.  I., 

220. 
Ysla  de  Negros,  steamer,  mentioned,  182. 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  Indian  agency,  tribes  and  number, 

30,31. 
Yumang,   Simon,   Private.    Philippine    Scouts, 

wounded,  216. 
Zabala,  Spanish  general,  killed,  415. 
Zambales,  Luzon  Province,  P.  I. 

Martial  law  declared,  404. 

Revolt,  424. 
Zamboanga  Province,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

American  occupation,  date,  398. 

Cable,  proposed,  317. 


Zamboanga  Province,  Mindanao,  P.  I.— Contd. 
CholeiB,  aOB. 
Christians,  number,  149. 
Eatipunan  League,  emissaries  of,  402. 
Moros  generally  friendly,  298. 
Moros  subjects  of  Sultan,  151. 
Payment  of  troops,  201. 
Piles  from,  313. 
Reads,  310. 

Zamboanga,  Zamboanga,  P.  I. 
Allotment  for  barracks  and  quarters,  306. 
British  fleet  attacks,  1798,  883. 
Burned,  385. 

Fortifications  built  in  1718,  381. 
Garrison,  457. 

Headquarters  of  Dept.  of  Mindanao,  456. 
Hospital  location,  316. 
Ice  machine,  176. 
Insurgent  attack,  1899.  433. 
Judge- Advocate's  records  transferred  from,  810. 
Militar>'  depot,  168. 
Military  reservation,  167. 
Movement  of  troops,  243,  273,  279, 401. 
Shelter  of  troops,  306. 

Spanish  troops,  1756,  441;  1886,  389;  1898,  398. 
Surveys,  198,  314. 
Wharves,  198,  312. 

Zamboanga-Isabela  cable,  809. 
Zamboanga-Tucuran  cable,  809, 810. 
Zapanta,    Lieutenant,  sub-inspector  Philippine 
Constabulary,  mentioned,  246,  254,  256,  268. 

Zappino,  Major-General,  Spanish    army,    men- 
tioned, 402,  404,  405.  407,  408. 

Ziel,  Corporal,  Co.  F,  11th  Infantry,  mentioned, 
331. 
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